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“The US and Iraqi governments’ reluctance to accept the 
designation ‘civil war’ does not alter the reality on the ground.” 


Iraq’s Civil War 


AHMED S. HASHIM 


CC are not in a civil war. Iraq will 
never be in a civil war. The vio- 
lence is in decrease and our 


security ability is increasing. What you see is an 
atmosphere of reconciliation.” So insisted Iraqi 
Prime Minister Nuri al-Maliki on August 28, 2006. 
But violent events before and since have brutally 
contradicted his statement. Iraq is in a civil war. 

First, there is the now depressingly familiar 
Iraqi-on-Iraqi violence between Shiites and Sunnis, 
which grew to serious levels following the destruc- 
tion by Sunni extremists of the Shiite shrine of Al- 
Askariya in Samarra on February 22. In the month 
of October alone, the United Nations reported that 
3,709 Iraqis were killed, largely as a result of sec- 
tarian conflict. On November 22, in the deadliest 
sectarian attack in Baghdad since the us-led inva- 
sion, explosions from five car bombs and a mor- 
tar shell tore through crowded intersections and 
marketplaces in the Shiite district of Sadr City, kill- 
ing more than 200 people and wounding approxi- 
mately 250. 

Sadr City is populated by constituents of the 
powerful maverick politician Moktada al-Sadr. The 
inevitable response by Shiites came the following 
day when gunmen from the Mahdi Army, a pow- 
erful militia created by Sadr in 2003, launched a 
series of attacks on Sunni mosques, including the 
famous Abu Hanifa Mosque in central Baghdad. 
Half a dozen Sunnis reportedly were doused in 
kerosene and set on fire by gunmen while security 
forces stood by. This cycle of sectarian conflict was 
well under way when the prime minister insisted 
there was no civil war. 

Second, Iraq has witnessed serious intra-sectarian 
strife, adding another twist to a situation that has 
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been described, accurately, as one of complex vio- 
lence. The past year saw deadly internecine fighting 
among the Sunnis, between what might be referred 
to as mainstream (for want of a better word) Iraqi 
insurgents—that is, nationalists, former Baathists, 
and tribal militants—and Sunni religious extrem- 
ists and foreign jihadists associated with Al Qaeda 
in Iraq (AQI). And even as Maliki was talking of 
national reconciliation in late August, firefights 
were erupting between the Shiite Mahdi militia and 
Iraqi government forces. The latter forces, largely 
made up of Shiite personnel, reportedly suffered two 
dozen deaths in the town of Diwaniya at the hands 
of Mahdi Army gunmen. 

Third, the Sunni insurgency continues. While 
the prime minister was offering his assurances, 
that weekend eight Us soldiers died at the hands 
of Sunni insurgents, and there was a brief mutiny 
of a British-trained Iraqi army unit in a southern 
province. The troops mutinied because they had 
been told they were to deploy to Baghdad. 

Finally, in addition to the bloodshed between 
Sunnis and Shiites, within sects, and between 
insurgents and security forces, a more gen- 
eral but equally calamitous insecurity, includ- 
ing widespread organized crime, has deepened 
across much of Iraq, including the capital. All of 
these trends reflect a state of affairs in Iraq that 
has deteriorated throughout the past year, bely- 
ing Maliki’s claims of national reconciliation. 

Indeed, the level and extent of violence in 2006 
were the worst since the 2003 invasion. Hope that 
their nation can turn things around and advance 
toward some form of stability and security has all 
but dissipated among Iraqis, many thousands of 
whom are voting with their feet and fleeing the 
country. The height of optimism came in late 2005, 
when millions of Iraqis went to the polls to elect 
a new national assembly and a government that 
promised to put Iraq on the road to reconciliation 
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and recovery. This optimism was soon dashed by 
the rising tide of violence. 

Compounding the carnage, as well as the 
dilemma facing Us forces trying to find an exit from 
Iraq, has been the inability of the new government 
to deal with the situation. Buffeted by rival ethno- 
sectarian political groups, the Maliki administra- 
tion that came into office in the spring of 2006 
has proved indecisive, incompetent, and unable to 
arrest the country’s slide into civil war. 


THE CONFLICTED INSURGENCY 

The local Iraqi insurgent movement, which 
incorporates nationalists, remnants from the ousted 
Baathist regime of Saddam Hussein, and main- 
stream Sunni Islamist groups, remains as potent as 
ever. An increase in US casualties in the fall partly 
teflected the deployment of American forces into 
Baghdad in an effort to restore order and security 
in a capital held hostage to attacks by insurgents 
and rival communal militias. But attacks against US 
and Iraqi government forces increased in intensity 
and frequency throughout 2006. us control over 
the restive Sunni Anbar province deteriorated sig- 
nificantly in 2006 as a result of a paucity of troops 
to police the province. And, from the American 
perspective, the past year has seen worrisome oper- 
ational advances among the insurgents. They have 
begun to train and field relatively effective teams of 
snipers; they are fielding platoon-sized units that 
can stand and engage US troops in lengthy fire- 
fights, in contrast to their usual modus operandi of 
hit-and-run attacks. The strength of the insurgency 
is underscored by its financial resilience. 

The Sunni insurgency does have its share of 
problems, of which three are critical and unlikely to 
be resolved soon. First, there are too many groups 
with their own political agendas; the insurgency 
continues to lack a unified political vision of what 
it wants for a post-occupation Iraq. Its weakness 
in this area is compounded by the fact that even 
if it were to develop a common political vision or 
agenda, it would still be limited to the minority 
Sunni Arab community. Iraq’s Kurds and Shiites 
have their own respective visions, neither of which 
have much in common with the Sunni insurgents’. 

Second, as a result of this political factionalism, 
the Sunni insurgency is unable to present an effec- 
tive negotiating strategy vis-a-vis the Us-led coali- 
tion or the Iraqi government. While some groups 
are willing to negotiate an end to the insurgency in 
return for the implementation of certain demands, 
others remain adamant that they will never negoti- 


ate with either Us forces or the Iraqi government. 
Others indicate that they will negotiate only with 
the real power in the country, the United States. 
Still others put forward demands that they know 
will not be accepted. 

Third, the insurgency is split organizationally 
between nationalist groups and the Iraqi and for- 
eign Islamist extremists. Some former Baathists 
and others have been ambivalent about the strategy 
promoted by Al Qaeda in Iraq, under the leader- 
ship-of Abu Musab Al-Zarqawi until his death in 
June, to deliberately target Shiite civilians in order 
to promote sectarian strife. AQI itself, meanwhile, 
has had its share of problems, both with its osten- 
sible parent organization Al Qaeda, and with the 
“mainstream” Iraqi insurgent groups. 

Senior Al Qaeda leaders worried about Zarqawi's 
indiscriminate violence against both Iraqi Sunnis 
and Shiites, which they regarded as counterpro- 
ductive. On July 9, 2005, Ayman al-Zawahiri, the 
lieutenant of Al Qaeda leader Osama bin Laden, 
sent Zarqawi a letter in which he asserted that the 
overarching strategic goal is the establishment of 
a caliphate. The jihad in Iraq, he said, has several 
incremental goals intended to contribute to this 
ultimate objective: expulsion of the Americans 
from Iraq; establishment of an Islamic authority 
or emirate; extension of the jihadist wave to secu- 
lar countries neighboring Iraq; and extension of 
the jihad against Israel. Zawahiri pointed out that 
these intermediate goals require “popular support 
from the Muslim masses in Iraq and the surround- 
ing Muslim countries.” 

Zawahiri's letter stressed that in the absence 
of such support the jihadist movement would be 
crushed. Therefore, the movement must avoid tak- 
ing actions that the masses do not understand or 
endorse. With regard to the Shiites, Zawahiri knew 
he was treading on sensitive ground; he granted 
that jihadists have a right to defend themselves 
against the “aggressive” actions of Shiites who 
cooperated with the occupiers in overthrowing 
the Baathist regime in exchange for their assump- 
tion of power. His letter left no doubt that there is 
bound to be a collision between the Shiites and the 
model Sunni state of the future. Nevertheless, he 
proceeded to ask Zarqawi if it was correct for him 
to launch a wide-ranging assault on the Shiite com- 
munity in Iraq, an assault that has raised questions 
and aversion among the majority of Muslims. 

Another senior Al Qaeda operative, Attiyah Abd 
al-Rahman, wrote Zarqawi a letter in December 
2005 strongly urging Zarqawi to cooperate more 
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with other Sunni insurgent groups. In light of these 
problems within AQI, it is not surprising that, in 
January 2006, the jihadists felt compelled to cre- 
ate an umbrella leadership group to help coordinate 
their activities and gain more support. This group, 
the Mujahideen Shura Council (MSc), includes 
leaders of AQI and smaller jihadist organizations. 


THE TRIBES STRIKE BACK 

AQls other problem is its disintegrating relation- 
ship with the mainstream Iraqi insurgents. The 
problems between the two groups began in the 
spring of 2005 with the bullying and mistreatment 
of residents in small and remote towns such as 
Rutba in Anbar province. The inhabitants of most 
of these towns lacked the wherewithal to oppose 
the jihadist insurgents. It was only in the town of 
Al Qaim that locals, led by the Albu Mahal tribe, 
managed to kick out the jihadists in one of the first 
large-scale firefights 
between townspeople 
and foreign terrorists. 
(Whenever coalition 
forces made their rare 
and fleeting sweeps 
through these towns, 
they would disarm the locals and leave them at the 
mercy of the jihadists.) 

However, the falling-out between the natives 
and the jihadists in these remote areas would most 
likely have had little strategic significance had 
relations between AQI and major Sunni tribes in 
the heart of Anbar province not deteriorated dra- 
matically during the fall of 2005. In October 2005, 
one of the largest mainstream insurgent groups, 
the Islamic Army in Iraq, engaged in firefights 
with the jihadists. In early 2006, the jihadists 
began to kill tribal sheikhs and clerics, infuriating 
the townspeople. In the space of one month—Jan- 
uary 2006—aq! killed four Ramadi sheikhs who 
had been working on a peaceful solution to the 
dire security situation in Ramadi and opposed Al 
Qaeda's presence in their town. 

The killing of 70 Sunnis lining up to join the 
police force in Ramadi on January 5, 2006, was a 
major indication of the collapse of the relation- 
ship. Tribal leaders and local insurgents vowed 
to drive Zarqawi's militants out of Anbar. Three 
Ramadi-based Islamist guerrilla factions that had 
been financed by Zarqawi broke with him, mak- 
ing it harder for his forces to operate in the city. 
In February 2006, Sheikh Usamah al-Jadaan of 
the Karabilah tribe complained bitterly about the 





The impact of the civil war on Iraqi society 
has been nothing short of catastrophic. 
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jihadists who he said were killing innocent Iraqis 
in the markets, schools, mosques, and churches, 
instead.of fighting the occupation. Jadaan was 
killed a few months later for being so outspoken, 
but this did not silence the Sunni sheikhs. 

Initially, Iraqis had seen Zarqawi as beneficial 
to the insurgency. Zarqawi had no qualms about 
claiming credit for bloody attacks; this enabled 
local insurgent groups to pin the blame on him 
for the most gruesome incidents. But by mid-2006 
he had begun to outlive his usefulness for many 
within the insurgency, particularly the Sunni tribes. 
Zarqawi had a big price on his head and was con- 
stantly on the run. It would not be surprising if it 
was disgruntled Sunnis who revealed his where- 
abouts to the us forces that killed him in an air 
strike on June 7. 

Contrary to expectations that Zarqawi's death 
would mean the end of the jihadists, AQI returned 
to the fray with a ven- 
geance. It elected a new 
leader, Abu Hamza al- 
Muhajir, allegedly a 
foreigner. He expressed 
allegiance to the head 
of the umbrella group, 
the MSC, claimed that he would follow the parent 
organization to the letter, redoubled his efforts to 
recruit more members and groups into the MSC, 
and quickly reached out to other Sunnis. Muha- 
jir was instrumental in the Msc’s decision later in 
2006 to set up a so-called Islamic emirate in the 
Sunni areas of the country that the insurgents 
had supposedly “liberated” from us forces and the 
Shiite-dominated Iraqi government. This decision 
was met with consternation and derision among 
both mainstream Sunni insurgent organizations 
and legitimate political groups. They accused the 
jihadists of trying to split up Iraq like other groups 
were trying to do (that is, Shiite political parties 
and the Kurds). 

AQI’s political efforts under Muhajir have not 
succeeded in winning the group much adherence 
among the Sunni tribes of Anbar province. The tra- 
ditional power of the tribal leaders is threatened 
by the Al Qaeda “emirs.” Some sheikhs have also 
been repelled by Al Qaeda attacks aimed at Shiites, 
believing that they are wrong and will ultimately 
hurt the Sunnis. Another source of confrontation is 
the fact that AQI has created a burgeoning criminal 
enterprise that runs everything from black-market 
gasoline sales to extortion of police and govern- 
ment paychecks from salaried employees in the 
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province. This has hit people where it matters, and 
has also caused AQI to run afoul of criminal enter- 
prises run by local Iraqis. 

From the spring through the summer of 2006, 
AQI continued unabated its assassinations and 
executions of Sunni tribal sheikhs, officials, and 
clerics. These assassinations, the organization's 
aggressive recruitment efforts among youth, 
and the increasingly oppressive jihadist control 
over small towns like Khaldiya and Haditha, 
have provoked the Anbar Sunni tribes to ae 
erate with one another 7 
in forming anti-jihadist 
militias. Tribal leaders 
have reached out to the 
government to provide 
them with arms to fight a 
mutually loathed enemy. 
AQI has also found itself 
engaged in vicious strug- 
gles with Baathists and 
with nationalist insurgent 
groups such as the 1920 
Revolution Brigades. 

In recent months, AQI 
has been slowly but surely 
squeezed out of sanctuar- 
ies in Anbar province as a 
result of action by both the 
tribes and American and 
Iraqi government forces. In 
particular, AQI has found 
itself on the receiving end 
of a Sunni tribal force 
called the Anbar Salvation 
Council, which promises 
to rid the province of foreign terrorists. A number 
of Al Qaeda leaders and fighters have been killed 
or captured, including Saudis and Syrians. 


US VERSUS THEM 

Al Qaeda in Iraq has contributed immensely to 
making Iraq an unworkable state, to the dramatic 
_ decline in intercommunal relations, and to the 
country’s slide into sectarian strife. But the onset 
of a civil war on top of the insurgency cannot be 
blamed solely on that organization. The year 2006 
was most noteworthy for the dramatic growth of 
intercommunal violence, which seems to have dis- 
placed insurgent violence in its scope and feroc- 
ity. While there was the inevitable bloodletting 
between Kurd and Arab, and Turkmen and Kurd 
in and around Kirkuk and other areas in the north, 
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the bigger problem has been a massive increase in 
Sunni-Shiite violence. 

Civil strife in Iraq is largely ethnic and sectar- 
ian. But this is not the same as arguing that the 
various groups are dredging up dormant, ancient 
hatreds among ethno-sectarian communities and 
that is why they are fighting. The old theory of 
“ancient hatreds” to explain ethnic conflict is dis- 
credited. Rather, it is more accurate to argue that 
in the struggle for resources and power—including 


material benefits (land, money, natural resources), 


political power (posi- 
tions in or control of gov- 
ernment), and symbolic 
power (imposition of one’s 
conception of national 
identity or values on the 
state)—political leaders in 
ethnically segmented states 
mobilize their respective 
communities by promot- 
ing ideologies and values ; 
that highlight the dangers ' 
posed by opposing ethno- , 
sectarian groups. The | 
result is the promotion | 
of an “us” versus “them” 
view of the world. 

Transition periods 
in a country’s political 
evolution almost invari- 
ably imply serious loss 
of power, privileges, and 
patronage, and the pos- 
sible political marginaliza- 
tion or even elimination of 
a particular group. Historically, it has been clear 
that peoples or groups often fight as fiercely to 
protect privileges and positions of dominance as 
they do to try to gain further privileges. After 80 
years of political domination and extraordinary 
privileges, the Sunnis feel that they have lost out 

in the new Iraq. 

The Sunnis’ abhorrence of the Shiites is 
extraordinary; it appears among groups ranging 
from Sunni Arab nationalists to the obviously 
anti-Shiite Sunni religious extremists. The distinc- 
tion between the two groups in their loathing for 
the Shiites is subtle: Sunni Arab nationalists view 
many Shiites as a fifth column (tabour khamis) fot 
Iran. Sunnis are convinced that some of the lead- 
ing Shiite political parties and movements have 
taken over the country in order to undermine it 


for Iran’s benefit. The religious Sunnis’ animos- 
ity stems from their view of Shiites as apostates 
from true Islam and as historical betrayers of the 
Islamic community of believers. 

Despite the mutual suspicions between these 
two communities, there was little sectarian vio- 
lence in 2003, the year in which Sunni hegemony 
over Iraq was displaced by the empowerment of 
the Shiites. The year 2004 witnessed increased 
sectarian tensions, particularly as the anti-Shiite 
jihadists began to make themselves known within 
the insurgency and to deliberately target the Shi- 
ite community. But even in 2004 Iraqis could still 
talk about Sunni-Shiite cooperation against the US- 
led coalition, particularly in the spring of 2004 at 
the height of the first Falluja uprising and the first 
rebellion by Sadr, the anti-coalition Shiite cleric, 
and his ragtag militia, 
the Mahdi Army. The 
spring of 2004 con- 
stituted the high tide 
of Sunni-Shiite amity, 
a time when people 
from both communi- 
ties were able to wax 
lyrical about their joint rebellion against the Brit- 
ish in 1920 and to see their rebellious endeavor of 
2004 as a repetition of history. 


SECTARIAN CLEANSING 

Since the fall of 2004, it has been easy to trace 
the country’s slow and inexorable descent into civil 
conflict. The increase in jihadist suicide bombings, 
abductions, and executions of Shiite civilians and 
security personnel has driven a massive wedge 
between the two communities, even though lead- 
ers and clerics from both have implored ordinary 
citizens not to fall into the trap of the extremists. 
The widening chasm between the two communi- 
ties was reflected in support among Shiites for the 
US assault on Falluja in November 2004 and the 
alleged glee with which they welcomed the town’s 
destruction. Meanwhile, the regularity with which 
Shiite civilians were killed by Sunni extremists 
prompted calls for self-defense and retaliation. 

This was only satisfied when the Shiites man- 
aged to win the elections in January 2005 and to 
dominate the first elected government headed by 
Prime Minister Ibrahim Jaafari. Communal rela- 
tions have plummeted dramatically since. First, 
the officially sanctioned emergence of the Shiites 
as the ruling element in Iraq was a massive psy- 
chological blow to the Sunnis, whose worst fears 





For several months now, US commanders on the 
ground in Iraq and high officials in Washington 
have been losing faith in the Maliki goverriment. 
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about the Shiites bubbled to the surface. More- 
over, the fears of a Shiite renaissance among the 
wider Sunni regions of the Middle East stiffened 
the resolve and bloody-mindedness of the Sunnis 
in Iraq who, more than ever, believed they consti- 
tuted the last line of defense against the heterodox 
Shiites. Second, the Shiites were able to dominate 
the security establishment and to pack these insti- 
tutions with their own personnel. In addition, 
militias and armed groups associated with Shiite 
political parties in the government were now able 
to act with impunity. They began to target the 
Sunni community, a tactic that, in turn, prompted 
retaliation by the Sunnis and escalated the cycle 
of violence. By the spring of 2005 the reality of 
sectarian conflict in Iraq was inescapable, but 
the situation could not yet be termed a civil war 
i between the two 
communities. 

The Iraqi-on-Iraqi 
communal violence 
that took such a hor- 
rendous toll in 2006 
was accelerated by 
the bombing of the 
Al-Askariya Mosque, a Shiite shrine in the over- 
whelmingly Sunni city of Samarra, on February 22. 
In fact, many ordinary Iraqis saw the attack as the 
opening salvoes of the civil war. The Shiites viewed 
the destruction of the shrine as an attack on their 
identity. Many responded violently. Dozens of 
Sunni mosques were assaulted and many Sunnis 
were killed in an orgy of bloodletting following the 
attack. The killing continues, unrelenting, today. 

US forces have acted as a brake on the slide into 
full-scale civil war. Some Iraqis argue, however, 
that it is the very presence of US troops that pro- 
motes civil war and perpetuates the Iraqis’ inabil- 
ity to deal with their problems. The situation is 
rendered more bizarre by the fact that there is a 
seemingly ad hoc legitimization of the foreign 
occupation among some Sunni Arabs. Feeling 
threatened, they have requested the presence of US 
troops to guarantee their safety since they have no 
confidence in the Iraqi army or in security forces 
infiltrated by Shiite death squads. 

Iraqis from the various communities are now 
seeking succor, support, and security within 
their own respective communities. People who 
are not of the same faith or ethnicity are seen as 
the “Other.” Hussein claimed to have wanted to 
abolish sectarian and ethnic affiliation as an orga- 
nizing principle, yet he practiced it by promoting 
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Sunni Arabs and particularly those from his own 
area and tribe to key positions. This ethnic nepo- 
tism remained barely hidden below the edifice of 
a nationalist and homogenizing system, which in 
itself was destructive of the ethnic particularities 
of the Shiites and the Kurds. The violent climate of 
post-Hussein Iraq has only deepened the extent to 
which sectarian and ethnic affiliation continues to 
be the organizing principle of Iraqi politics. 

The impact of the civil war on Iraqi society has 
been nothing short of catastrophic. The social 
fabric has frayed and is collapsing. Trust among 
the various communities—already in short sup- 
ply because of the style of governance and social 
controls during Husseins rule—has collapsed as a 
result of the Iraqi-on-Iraqi violence. Mixed commu- 
nities have all but been destroyed by the violence, 
and ethnic cleansing is rampant. In late October, 
for example, the neigh- 
boring towns of Dhulu- 
iya (largely Sunni) and 
Balad (largely Shiite) 
engaged in an orgy of 
mutual bloodletting 
prompted by the killing 
of 17 Shiite laborers from Dhuluiya by Sunni reli- 
gious extremists. By the time the violence ended, 
the Sunnis who lived in Balad had fled to the safety 
of Dhuluiya, and the Shiites in Dhuluiya had fled 
to the safety of Balad. Tens of thousands of Iraqis 
have fled mixed neighborhoods to seek safety 
among their own. Many more Iraqis have fled to 
neighboring countries, including huge numbers of 
professionals desperately needed in Iraq. 


THE FAILING STATE 

The December 2005 national election—in which 
77 percent of the electorate, including the Sunni 
Arabs, voted—was greeted as the dawn of an era of 
reconciliation. From the vantage point of a year’s 
passage, that perception has proved at best prema- 
ture. The chasm between the Sunnis and Shiites is 
reflected in the fact that neither of the Sunni coali- 
tions—the Iragi Accord Front or the Iraqi National 
Dialogue Front—would agree to join in an alliance 
with the United Iraqi Alliance (UIA), the principal 
Shiite coalition; this would have given them an 
absolute majority in the parliament. Indeed, it is 
not clear that the parties had much in common; 
and even if they had formed an alliance it is most 
likely that it would have been caught up in bitter 
squabbles. It is an undeniable fact that the Sunnis 
and Shiites see themselves as enemies. Many of the 





Hope that their nation can turn things 
around has all but dissipated among Iraqis. 





Shiite parties within the UIA see the Sunni political 
groups as fronts for the insurgency and the former 
regime; many Sunni politicians see many of the 
Shiite officials as fronts for Iran and the perpetra- 
tors of death-squad violence against Sunni civil- 
ians. Thus, the Sunni political fronts have been 
more willing to do business with Us officials in a 
bid to slow the seemingly inexorable empower- 
ment of the Shiites. 

Maliki, a member of the Shiite Dawa Party and a 
compromise candidate who was eventually accepted 
as prime minister, came into office proposing bold 
new plans to end the insurgency, restore security, 
abolish the independent militias or integrate them 
into the regular armed forces, and set the country 
on the road to stability and recovery. All of these 
goals came under the rubric of an overall national 
reconciliation. Americans nodded approvingly. 
Many glum and weary 
Iraqis were convinced 
that the Maliki govern- 
ment was their coun- 
try’s last chance—that 
if it did not succeed 
over the course of its 
first year, the 85-year project to maintain Iraq as a 
nation would finally be doomed. 

Unfortunately, none of Maliki’s goals has been 
realized. His “unity” government has proved 
nothing more than a sectarian carve-up of the 
ministries. Most of the political parties view the 
ministries that they have been allocated as vehicles 
for ethno-sectarian patronage, not the formulation 
and implementation of policies. Indeed, jockey- 
ing for the allocation of ministries occupied much 
of the new government's energies in the spring of 
2006 while the country was collapsing in the face 
of rising civil strife between Sunnis and Shiites. 

Maliki also has failed to make much headway 
in reducing the insurgency. The hope among Iraqi 
government officials and the Americans that new 
Sunni ministers might constitute a channel to the 
mainstream insurgent groups—and that these 
could be persuaded to come forth to negotiate, 
lay down their arms, and join the political pro- 
cess—has been dashed. There have been sporadic 
contacts and cloak-and-dagger reports of meet- 
ings between the government and insurgents. But 
Maliki cannot get too far ahead of his Shiite con- 
stituency, many of whom regard all the insurgent 
groups as terrorists with whom one cannot nego- 
tiate. Most Shiites view the US interest in negoti- 
ating with mainstream Sunni insurgent groups as 


a means to dilute Shiite power. Meanwhile, many 
Sunni groups continue to issue communiqués that 
deny any interest in negotiating with the “puppet” 
government of Maliki. 


THE MILITIA MORASS 

The many militias operating in Iraq have proved 
to be the main sticking point. This is, in fact, one 
of the most important problems that any Iraqi gov- 
ernment will have to deal with, because it goes 
to the heart of whether the state can maintain a 
monopoly over the instruments of violence, insti- 
tutionalize its legitimacy, and establish security and 
the rule of law. Militias have been a serious issue 
since at least the spring of 2005. Shiite ministers— 
above all, Bayan Jabr al-Sulagh, who controlled 
the Ministry of Interior—argued emphatically 
that militias had a legitimate role in keeping order 
alongside the regular security forces. A year later in 
2006, militias had become an institutionalized part 
of the Iraqi political and societal fabric. 

Today, Iraqis of all ethno-sectarian backgrounds 
look to their militias or local forces as their last 
line of defense in a situation of dire intercommu- 
nal violence. Militias associated with Shiite politi- 
cal organizations have behaved with impunity, 
taking the law into their own hands and round- 
ing up and killing scores of Sunnis in revenge for 
insurgent attacks. They also have infiltrated the 
official security forces and used them as fronts for 
acts of violence. Maliki has declared that all weap- 
ons must be in the hands of the state. He has dis- 
cussed integrating militias into the armed forces 
or unifying the country’s many security agencies 
into a single force. 

Yet Maliki’s goals remain unattainable so long 
as the regular security forces prove incapable of 
providing nationwide security. Maliki is loath, 
moreover, to do anything to seriously curtail the 
militias of Shiite political parties, since these par- 
ties control seats in the parliament and are part 
of his government. In this context, he has shown 
considerable frustration with American insistence 
that he bring the largest and most dangerous of the 
Shiite militias, the Mahdi Army, under control. It 
is not clear that Maliki has the political or military 
wherewithal to curtail the power of that militia. 
Indeed, it is not even clear that the militia’s ostensi- 
ble leader, Sadr, actually controls the entire Mahdi 
Army. It seems to have grown enormously beyond 
his or his subordinate commanders’ authority. 

For several months now, US commanders on the 
ground in Iraq and high officials in Washington 
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have been losing faith in the Maliki government, 
on which they had staked so much in the spring 
of 2006. They have noted, in particular, his gov- 
ernment’s failure to root out corruption, to stem 
the violence, and to take on the brutal militias. 
The insidious role of the militias is of particular 
concern to the United States since their provision 
of local protection to their respective communi- 
ties and taking the law into their own hands have 
detracted from the buildup of effective national 
security forces, a stated condition for withdrawal 
of US troops. 


REMAINING OPTIONS 

The failures of the Maliki government have cre- 
ated a deep sense of estrangement between the 
Iraqi and American sides. Yet both sides know they 
have a mutual dependence that requires them to 
work together even as the country slides further 
and further into the abyss. The Maliki government 
needs the continued protection of the 140,000 or 
so US troops in the country to prevent a deterio- 
ration into even worse civil war, to give the Iraqi 
leader some freedom of maneuver vis-a-vis his 
allies in the government, and to provide security 
until the Iraqi armed forces are ready to take over. 

As for the Americans, despite rumors of plans 
to remove Maliki and replace him with a strong- 
man or a junta, it is clear that they have little 
alternative but to stick with him as Washington 
debates options concerning the future disposition 
of Us forces—a debate rendered more pressing by 
the November congressional elections that over- 
whelmingly repudiated the Bush administration's 
Iraq policy. . 

Among the formal reviews of military options 
is a study begun during the fall by the Pentagon. 
According to Thomas Ricks writing in The Wash- 
ington Post, the Defense Department reviewers 
have concluded there are three available options, 
popularly termed “Go Big,” “Go Home,” and “Go 
Long.” “Go Big” calls for a major increase in the 
US troop presence to combat the cycle of sectar- 
ian and insurgent violence. It is not clear where 
the United States would get the extra thousands 
of troops required to wage a classic counterin- 
surgency campaign, one that would need to be 
supported by effective Iraqi military forces, of 
which there are precious few. It is also doubtful 
whether the American public would support such 
an effort. 

“Go Home” calls for a quick withdrawal of us 
troops. It has been rejected by the Pentagon group 
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as likely to push Iraq's already bloody civil war 
into an even larger conflict that could be followed 
by the breakup of the country. Army General John 
P Abizaid, the top Us military commander for the 
Middle East, reinforced this view when he told the 
Senate Armed Services Committee in mid-Novem- 
ber that the most likely result of immediate troop 
withdrawal would be an increase in the violence 
in Iraq. An escalated Iraqi civil war would also 
have immediate negative regional repercussions, 
as Iraq’s neighbors intervened to support their 
favored sides and prevent the chaos from spilling 
into their territories. 

“Go Long” is premised on the gradual draw- 
down of us forces in Iraq while concentrating on 
a massive long-term expansion of training and 
advisory efforts to create an effective Iraqi national 
army and security forces. This option envisions a 
series of steps that actually begins with a major 
but temporary increase in the US troop presence to 
bear more of the burden of combating the violence 
and to bolster the confidence of the shaky Maliki 
government. After some months the United States 
would then radically reduce its combat presence, 
transition away from bearing the brunt of the 
counterinsurgency campaign, and turn its atten- 
tion to a long-term training and advisory program 
for the Iraqi forces so that they can undertake 
effective counterinsurgency. 

The advantages of the “Go Long” option are that 
it is the only palatable one left, and it shows the 
Americans as helping the Iraqis to ultimately help 
themselves. Its drawbacks include the need for a 
long-term vision, patience, and the creation of a 
strong and well-funded cadre of trainers and advis- 
ers. The Americans would expect to be engaged 
in what was once referred to as “foreign internal 
defense” in Iraq for anywhere between five and ten 
years in order to create a relatively effective non- 


sectarian military that can reduce the intensity of 
sectarian, insurgent, and terrorist violence. 


THE ENDGAME 

Calling the mayhem in Iraq “sectarian vio- 
lence” or even “regional conflict” amounts to 
euphemism as a means of denial. The Us and Iraqi 
governments’ reluctance to accept the designa- 
tion “civil war” does not alter the reality on the 
ground. Most analysts and media outlets have 
now accepted this dismal reality. Appreciating the 
fact that Iraq is in a civil war represents a nec- 
essary first step toward devising realistic policy 
options for designing an end to the conflict. 

Historically, civil wars have ended in a variety 
of ways. Sometimes they end with power-sharing 
among the rival communities. But this requires 
the construction of effective institutions of state 
and equitable resource-sharing. Sometimes they 
end with the decisive victory of one side over 
another. But this is not possible among the vari- 
ous feuding groups in Iraq, unless the United 
States weighs in on one side against another. And 
whether the Americans weighed in on the side of 
the Shiites, the Sunnis, or even the Kurds would 
almost certainly have dramatic effects that would 
not be positive for the United States or its inter- 
ests in the region. 

Last but not least, civil wars sometimes end with 
partition, as various ethno-sectarian groups pull 
away from each other and form their own regions. 
Partition, whether occurring chaotically through 
bloodshed or managed by the United States and 
the international community, would not be pretty. 
Moreover, it is not clear that any of Iraq's neighbors 
want it. Remarkably, despite all the tragic blood- 
letting among Iraqis, it is also not clear that they 
would prefer it. Ultimately, though, partition may 
come to pass in spite of all efforts to prevent it. W 
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Iran’s Conservative Revival 
BAHMAN BARTIARI 


conservative Mahmoud Ahmadinejad 

reflects how much Iran has changed in 
recent years. Today it is Ahmadinejad, in the eyes 
of the world, who embodies Iran’s increasing hard- 
line assertiveness. In light of this, how should we 
assess Ahmadinejad’s impact on Iranian politics? 
And how have recent developments in Iraq and 
elsewhere in the region affected Iran? 

Iranian officials remember the 2002 speech by 
President George W. Bush in which he labeled the 
Islamic Republic of Iran part of an “axis of evil.” 
Coming at a time when Iran's own politics was 
characterized by rivalry between reformists and 
conservatives, and hot on the heels of the Ameri- 
can invasion of Iran’s neighbor Afghanistan, that 
speech was interpreted by many Iranians as a 
signal that the United States intended to topple 
the ruling theocracy. This conviction hardened 
after America’s seemingly effortless dislodging of 
another neighboring ruler, Saddam Hussein. 

Indeed, during the us invasion of Iraq, Iran put 
out feelers to explore the possibility of détente. Ira- 
nians wrote a letter in April 2003 to their American 
counterparts offering to discuss the mutual inter- 
ests of the two countries, including the suspen- 
sion of uranium enrichment, accepting a two-state 
solution for Palestinians and Israelis, and helping 
the United States to secure post-Hussein Iraq. The 
Americans, high on their “mission accomplished” 
in Iraq, chose to ignore the letter. 

Much has changed since then. Just as the 
United States felt strong enough then to spurn 
Iran's overture, the Iranians have now rejected 
incentives that the Americans and others proffered 
in the summer of 2006 to tempt the Iranian regime 
to give up its ambition to make the country an 
industrial producer of nuclear fuel. Now it is the 
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Iranian governments turn to enjoy the Americans’ 
failure, which the regime vicariously considers its 
own success. If history is any guide, the Iranian 
government will overplay its hand, and the absurd 
hostility between the United States and Iran will 
continue beyond 2007. 

With Iran's regional position stronger than ever 
and its coffers bulging with oil receipts, hubris 
alone might seem to threaten the country’s good 
fortunes. Inside the country, however, economic 
mismanagement, human rights abuses, and popu- 
lar resentment are as prevalent as ever. Ahmadine- 
jad’s administration has launched crackdowns on 
independent journalists and human rights activists 
since he became president. In September 2006, he 
urged conservative, pro-regime students to push 
for a purge of liberal and secular teachers from uni- 
versities, a reflection of his determination to create 
an Islamic revival in the country. 

But for most of Iran’s defeated reformers, it is 
Bush’ policies, not the clergy’s inspired leadership, 
that have put the Iranian regime in its present strong 
position. No one has benefited more from American 
blunders in the Middle East than the conservatives 
in Iran who now control all the power centers: the 
presidency, the parliament, the judiciary, the secu- 
rity forces, and the office of the supreme leader. 


AHMADINEJAD'S ASCENT 

Iranian politics is a complicated affair, involving 
such institutions as the Expediency Council (which 
mediates between the parliament and an unelected 
high chamber called the Council of Guardians), 
and the Assembly of Experts (an 86-member body 
whose job is to select the country’s supreme leader). 
The Islamic Republic has always followed a limited 
system of electoral politics; both the parliament and 
the president are elected, though candidates who 
stand for office must be approved by the conserva- 
tives. This system has helped the Islamic Republic 
to survive, but it also prevents the national political 
discourse from moving forward. 
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Ahmadinejad came to power in 2005 on a plat- 
form of piety, honesty, and the redistribution of 
wealth, a set of principles reminiscent of the 1979 
Islamic revolution that displaced the shah and 
brought to power Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini. 
Ahmadinejad was born the son of a blacksmith in 
1956 in Garmsar, near Tehran. He earned a Ph.D. 
in traffic and transportation from Tehran’s Univer- 
sity of Science and Technology and served for four 
years as the governor of the northwestern towns 
of Maku and Khoy. In 1993, he was appointed the 
cultural adviser for Ali Larijani—then Minister of 
Islamic Culture and Guidance and currently the 
head of the Supreme National Security Council 
and the country’s chief nuclear negotiator. A few 
months later, Ahmadinejad was appointed gover- 
nor of the newly created Ardebil province. In 2003, 
the Tehran Municipal Council, which is controlled 
by conservatives, appointed him mayor of Teh- 
ran. When he announced his candidacy for presi- 
dent, he received barely any attention from either 
reformist or conservative news outlets. 

After the first round of voting for president, 
support for the reformist and conservative camps 
appeared evenly split. The independent centrist 
Hashemi Rafsanjani led the voting with over 
6 million votes. Ahmadinejad came in second 
with something under 6 million. An additional 
6 million votes were split between conservatives 
Mohammad Bager Qalibaf and Larijani—which 
meant that conservative candidates received about 
12 million votes combined. Approximately 11 
million votes were won by reformists, including 
third-place finisher Mehdi Karroubi, a cleric who 
received more than 5 million votes, along with 
Mostafa Moin and Mohsen Mehr-alizadeh. If at 
that point reformist voters had united behind Raf- 
sanjani, the centrist would have coasted to victory 
with about 17 million votes. 

But reformists did not unite behind Rafsanjani 
because they did not approve of his record. When 
he had served as president from 1989 to 1997, his 
administration, though it practiced some socioeco- 
nomic liberalization early on, failed to reform Iran’ 
bureaucracy and attract foreign investment. Rafsan- 
jani had also failed to engage the Clinton admin- 
istration when it made quiet overtures to restore 
diplomatic ties. When Rafsanjani left the presi- 
dency, all member states of the European Union had 
recalled their ambassadors from Iran because Iranian 
agents had allegedly assassinated dissidents abroad. 

Because Rafsanjani could not easily run on his 
record, he organized his campaign around the 


policies that he would pursue.if elected again. He 
also cast himself as a veteran of government who 
could draw on his long experience in Iran’s fac- 
tional politics to re-energize the economy, bring 
Iran’s nuclear dispute with foreign powers to a 
close, and normalize diplomatic relations with the 
United States. In the end, however, Ahmadinejad 
in a runoff trounced Rafsanjani, by 17.3 million 
votes to 10 million, a far bigger margin than any- 
one had predicted. 

Ahmadinejad’s election resulted partly from 
his manipulation of the electoral process, partly 
from his personal drive and determination, and 
partly from the deficiencies of the other candi- 
dates. He managed to qualify for the runoff elec- 
tion to begin with, after the first round in which 
five of seven candidates were eliminated, partly 
because of illegal canvassing on his behalf by a 
nationwide militia of religious vigilantes known 
as bastjis. And according to the Interior Ministry, 
which was then controlled by the reformist gov- 
ernment of President Muhammad Khatami, the 
runoff election itself was tarnished by “unprec- 
edented irregularities.” 


A SURPRISING ALLIANCE | 

In analyzing the reasons why a populist like 
Ahmadinejad won election in 2005, Iranian intel- 
lectuals draw parallels with the period before the 
revolution of 1979, a time characterized, like today, 
by oil riches, high inflation, and social upheaval. 
Between 2004 and 2005, Iran's imports increased 
by 26 percent, and the wealthy areas of its cit- 
ies were full of Western items that most Iranians 
could not afford. Meanwhile, one-third of Iranians 
in their 20s were unemployed, and the country’s 
infrastructure could not accommodate the huge 
demographic group that was reaching adulthood. 
Some 1.4 milion young people took the university 
entrance exams in the summer of 2005, competing 
for just 200,000 spots. 

Conservative Iranians, including the pious poor, 
were attracted to Ahmadinejad's apparent honesty 
and his modest lifestyle, along with the insular 
vision of the world that he projected. He drew 
on popular resentment against Iran's elite classes, 
which are widely viewed as enriching themselves 
through corruption. Rafsanjani, who was seen as 
the face of that elite, argued that the way forward 
for Iran should include better relations with the 
United States and increased foreign investment in 
Iran. Ahmadinejad saw no need for improved rela- 
tions with “the Great Satan.” 


After the election it appeared to many that 
Rafsanjani’s political career was finished. Yet, a 
year and a half later, Rafsanjani remained a potent 
force, vying for the speakership of the Assembly of 
Experts in elections slated for December of 2006, 
and aspiring ultimately to become supreme leader 
when the current holder of that position, Ayatol- 
lah Ali Khamenei, leaves office. Rafsanjani’s bid for 
power sets him up against Ayatollah Mohammed 
Taghi Mesbahb-Yazdi, an archconservative and a 
mentor of Ahmadinejad. Mesbah-Yazdi is believed 
to want the supreme leaders job for himself, and 
he lined up support among hard-line clerics for his 
own candidacy for the speakership of the Assem- 
bly of Experts. 

This dynamic has produced a surprising new 
alliance between the reformists and Rafsanjani. 
The same bloc that once treated the former presi- 
dent with scorn is now 
supporting him for fear 
that the alternative would 
be worse. The reform- 
ists, comprised mainly of 
educated urbanites who 
recoil from the popu- 
lism of Ahmadinejad, 
are alarmed by Mesbah-Yazdi'’s support for violent 
measures against political opponents and his con- 
nections to intelligence personnel, who have in 
the past been involved in the killing of dissidents. 
Reformists were strongly put off by language in a 
May 2006 magazine published by Mesbah-Yazdi 
that characterized Rafsanjani, along with the 
reformist former president Khatami and the former 
chief nuclear negotiator Hassan Rowhani, as “trai- 
tors to Islam and Iran” who should not be allowed 
to hold office. 

Ayatollah Khamenei is now firmly in the camp 
of the hard-liners, welcoming the election of 
Ahmadinejad after apparently having tried to dis- 
suade Rafsanjani from running at all. 


THE SPUTTERING ECONOMY 

“Serving the Iranian people,” Ahmadinejad says, 
“is more worthy than lording it over the world.” 
But despite the conservative presidents rhetoric 
about improving living conditions for the impover- 
ished and making the country even more Islamic, 
Ahmadinejad so far has not brought much change 
to Iran, a country facing serious demographic and 
economic challenges. 

Iran has 70 million inhabitants, of whom one- 
third are under 14 and another one-third under 





Under Ahmadinejad, conservative forces 
are determined to make the Islamic 
Republic more Islamic than republican. 
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35. The country registered 6 percent GDP growth in 
2005, but that was not enough to meet the growing 
population’ need for jobs. Unemployment has been 
running above 15 percent, and the real rate may be 
higher than reported in official figures. Inflation 
is about 17 percent, outstripping wage increases. 
Although the government heavily subsidizes staple 
foods among other items, the urban poor live in a 
discouraging economic environment. 

In 2006, Iran's per capita income was projected 
to rise to $3,465, which would be $700 higher than 
in the previous year. Yet the Iranian Social Secu- 
rity Organization reports that 30 percent of Irani- 
ans live in poverty. Meanwhile, the wealthiest 20 
percent of Iran’ citizens account for 50 percent of 
national income and 80 percent of total wealth. 
Ahmadinejad came into office pledging to address 
this situation, saying he would deliver “oil revenues 
to people's dinner tables,” 
and that he would not 
ignore poverty as his pre- 
decessors had done. “My 
whole family voted for 
Ahmadinejad because he 
promised to improve our 
lives,” said a 67-year-old 
pensioner quoted in the Asia Times. “He said oil 
money belonged to the people. I haven't seen any 
of the oil money in my house yet, but I have to deal 
with the ever-increasing prices anyway.” 

Iran's economic problems are numerous. The 
country has suffered a large decline in the value 
of its stock market, and low interest rates have 
left some banks on the verge of bankruptcy. The 
government’s budget deficit amounts to about 
$8 billion a year. Highly subsidized and highly 
dependent on oil revenues, the Iranian economy 
now faces inflation and stagnation simultaneously. 
Although it is OPEC's second-largest producer of 
oil, Iran actually faces a shortage of refining capac- 
ity and has had to consider rationing gasoline. 

High oil revenues have helped the public sector 
grow—in February 2006, for instance, the govern- 
ment increased the budget of the state broadcasting 
monopoly by 46 percent and that of the Institute 
for Islamic Propagation by 96 percent. The private 
sector on the other hand is falling behind, and the 
government has aggravated the situation by grant- 
ing large contracts to military entities without 
going through tendering processes. Over the past 
few months, the Islamic Revolutionary Guards 
Corps has received government contracts amount- 
ing to $8 billion. 
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Ahmadinejad has been president for more than 
a year, yet Irans economy is as inefficient as it was 
when Khatami was president. It also depends as 
much as ever on oil revenues. Indeed, the key 
parts of Ahmadinejad’s program for populist 
uplift, including the government's increased con- 
trol over the economy, seem less intended to stoke 
economic activity than to fix in place the state of 
affairs that existed before attempts were made at 
reform. Already, the government's populist eco- 
nomic policies have provoked criticism from some 
former allies of Ahmadinejad, including Ahmad 
Tavakkoli and Mahmoud Khoshchehreh, both 
hard-line members of parliament. 

For these reasons and others, Ahmadinejad’s 
grip on power must be seen as somewhat tenuous. 
Some reckon that only about 15 percent of Iranians 
strongly support Ahmadinejad’s fundamentalism 
and the political factions that back it. His official 
powers are subject to constitutional and other con- 
straints. And, despite ongoing efforts to make the 
country yet more Islamic, Iranian society contin- 
ues to become more secularized in the cities. At 
some point, political upheaval could result from 
the dismal outcomes of the high expectations that 
the new government has created. Most Iranians 
identify their primary problems as economic ones, 
and Ahmadinejad has failed so far to improve the 
peoples economic lot. 


INTERNATIONAL ISOLATION 

Compounding Ahmadinejad's political problems 
is his tendency to anger many 10 the international 
community with his verbal attacks against the West 
and particularly Israel, including his expressions 
of doubt that the Holocaust occurred. In October 
2005, at a conference for students organized by the 
government and called “World Without Zionism,” 
Ahmadinejad alarmed many by suggesting that 
Israel should be “wiped off the map.” In July 2006, 
while Israel and Lebanon were engaged in conflict, 
he likened Israels offensive to Adolf Hitlers aggres- 
sion. In August, he said that “the main solution” to 
tensions in the Middle East would be “the elimina- 
tion of the Zionist regime.” 

Opposition to Israel is written into Iran's con- 
stitution, but the country’s approach to the Israeli- 
Palestinian issue has never been as cut-and-dried 
as might be inferred from listening to the public 
comments of Iranian officials. In the 1980s, for 
example, although Iran’s Revolutionary Guards 
were providing assistance to Syria in setting up the 
Hezbollah militia in Lebanon, the Iranian govern- 


ment was buying American arms through Israel 
for its war against Iraq. Khatami, the reformist 
president, gave indications during his term that 
he would not rule out a two-state solution for the 
Israelis and Palestinians—and Khatami has since 
criticized Ahmadinejad’s ant-Israel remarks. 

At times, when state control over media con- 
tent and intellectual discourse has been reduced, 
discussions have taken place as to whether Israel 
has a right to exist. Although Israel certainly views 
Iran’s nuclear program as a threat to its existence, 
the threat is probably not imminent or severe. The 
CIA believes that Iran is still five to ten years away 
from being able to manufacture nuclear weap- 
ons. And Iran’s nuclear ambitions may be driven 
more by the regime’s desire to ensure its own sur- 
vival than by any desire to destroy Israel. Indeed, 
any attack against Israel might invite a massive 
response that could very well cause the end of the 
Islamic Republic. 

Still, Ahmadinejad's comments on the Holocaust 
and Israel have not benefited Iran. They have only 
served to increase tensions, and have also made it 
easier for Israel and the United States to portray 
Iran as a threat that must be confronted. 


NUCLEAR NATIONALISM 

Western nations have suspected for a number 
of years that Iran has been attempting to develop 
nuclear weapons. Iran has only made the suspi- 
cions stronger with its tough negotiating tactics 
and its willingness to lie about its nuclear pro- 
grams. Although Ahmadinejad’ election heralded 
a further assertiveness in Iran's positions regarding 
the nuclear programs, the president himself does 
not determine his country’s foreign or nuclear pol- 
icies. These remain the province of the supreme 
leader, ‘Ayatollah Khamenei, and Larijani of the 
Supreme National Security Council. 

That said, Ahmadinejad has done all he can to 
become the face of Iran’s nuclear programs and 
ambitions. This is because, as both a populist and 
a politician whose fate ultimately rests in the hands 
of voters, he benefits from fomenting nationalist 
fervor. This may be why he chose to announce per- 
sonally that Iran had succeeded in enriching small 
amounts of uranium, and to later state publicly 
that “Iran is a nuclear country. It has the full gamut 
of nuclear technology at its disposal.” 

Ahmadinejad has been able to project such 
assertiveness in part because of high oil prices, 
which paradoxically enough have stayed at high 
levels in part because of world oil markets’ con- 


cerns about Iran. Oil revenues in Iran for the year 
ending in March 2006 came in at about $50 bil- 
lion, almost double the amount from two years 
before. Moreover, as long as oil prices stay high, 
Iranian leaders know that they face little danger 
of an international oil embargo, because such an 
action would cause oil prices to go still higher. 

Officials in Iran are thus able to cultivate the idea 
that international actions cannot hurt them. They 
assert that no embargo will take place, and that 
sanctions short of an embargo would have no tan- 
gible effect. They also suggest that any interruption 
in the flow of imports from Europe could be circum- 
vented by increasing imports from China and other 
Asian countries, many of which are perfectly willing 
to continue doing business with Iran. 

Although the nuclear powers China and Russia 
would prefer not to see Iran join the nuclear club, 
in part because this might prompt other Middle 
Eastern countries such as Turkey and Saudi Arabia 
to develop nuclear 
weapons of their 
own, both pow- 
ers are wrapped 
up in Iran’s energy 
sector. China is 
aggressively pin- 
ning down future 
sources of energy around the world, and Russia is 
assisting Iran in its construction of a civilian nuclear 
reactor in Bushehr. Therefore, it seems unlikely that 
China or Russia, both permanent members of the 
United Nations Security Council, would support 
meaningful sanctions against Iran. This in turn 
allows Iran more maneuvering room as it faces 
down the United States and the European Union. 

The Iranian public’s views on the nuclear pro- 
gram are generally positive, even if many Iranians 
doubt the official claim that the program’ purposes 
are peaceful. In fact, according to public opinion 
research conducted by the InterMedia Survey Insti- 
tute, 41 percent of Iranians strongly support the 
development of nuclear weapons. Among those 
who support the development of these weapons, 
84 percent would be willing to face UN sanctions, 
and 75 percent would risk hostilities with the 
United States in order to develop them. 

Iranians tend to support the nuclear program as 
a matter of national pride, something that is not 
likely to change as long as they do not believe the 
program threatens their security or impinges on 
their standard of living. Approval of the program 
is also stoked by anger over what Iranians see as a 





If history is any guide, the Iranian government will 
overplay its hand, and the absurd hostility between 
the United States and Iran will continue beyond 2007. 
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double standard in international attitudes toward 
other countries that have joined the nuclear club— 
Pakistan and Israel, for example. 

Through the state media, Iran’s leadership has 
popularized the idea that the nation’s nuclear pro- 
gram is about much more than nuclear weapons. 
Government propaganda about nuclear activities 
is intended to reinforce the public’s pride, and the 
nuclear program is cast as a way to force Western 
countries to recognize the Iranian revolution as 
legitimate. The program is also portrayed as a rem- 
edy to Iranians’ historical dissatisfactions and as a 
source of hope for the future. 

Iran’s leaders suggest the nuclear problem will 
be solved when the United States and countries in 
the EU realize that they will have to deal with Iran 
as an equal. Thus, the conservatives in Iran's gov- 
ernment are successfully using the nuclear issue 
as a means to cement their own power through 
nationalist fervor. In this, they have been unwit- 
tingly assisted by 
President Bush. 

In this sensitive 
political environ- 
ment, nothing is 
more counterpro- 
ductive than talk- 
ing of a military 
strike against Iran. Israeli Prime Minister Ehud 
Olmert has said that Iran must not have nuclear 
weapons “under any circumstances.” The head 
of the Israeli air force, asked how far he would 
go to stop the development of nuclear weapons 
in Iran, joked “two thousand kilometers.” In fact, 
any air strikes against Iran’s nuclear facilities 
would be extremely risky, prompting Iran to retali- 
ate through terrorist activities in Israel, Iraq, and 
Afghanistan. Moreover, air strikes in all likelihood 
would only slow Irans program, not stop it, since 
nuclear facilities are probably spread throughout 
the country. 


HEDGING ON IRAQ 

The Middle East has been undergoing great 
change since the Us invasion of Iraq, and one of the 
effects, not intended by the United States, is Iran's 
growing power in the region. When Tehran was 
presented with Hussein’s removal and the result- 
ing power vacuum, it could not pass up the chance 
to pursue its desire for greater regional influence. 
For years Iranian leaders had promoted Islamic 
interests ahead of national interests; since the Iraq 
invasion they have gone back to the nationalist 
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approach employed 30 years ago by Mohammad 
Reza Shah. 

The Us removal of Hussein eliminated Iran’s 
main regional rival. Elections in Iraq have given 
power to that country’s Shiite majority, among 
whom Shiite Iran retains influence. Weakened by 
violent chaos, Iraq has now come to see Iran as the 
more powerful player in the two countries’ rela- 
tionship. Iran's top interest in Iraq is to ensure that 
Iraq cannot emerge again as a military, political, or 
ideological threat. 

Potential threats to Iran could be posed by Iraq's 
success—that is, if the country manages to succeed 
as a democracy or as a workable state arranged on 
religious lines different from Iran's. Threats might 
also be posed by Iraq's failure—that is, if Iraq falls 
into all-out civil war, or if it allows an independent 
Kurdistan to come into being (which Iran does not 
wish to see because of its own Kurdish minority). 

Iran does not wish to see Iraq partitioned. It 
does not want full-scale instability or civil war. 
Rather, it would like to see a friendly Shiite gov- 
ernment rule Iraq, and would also like for the 
United States to remain preoccupied with that 
country so that it cannot turn its attention to Iran. 
To achieve these aims, Tehran has pursued a three- 
part strategy. First, ıt has encouraged democracy 
as a way to achieve Shiite rule. Second, it has 
worked to promote disorder, while taking care 
to ensure that such disorder does not spin out of 
control entirely. Third, it has backed a wide variety 
of protagonists in Iraq to make sure that it has a 
working relationship with whatever faction finally 
gains control of the country. 

Worried that the United States intends to bring 
Iran’s nuclear ambitions to a halt through the use 
of force, Tehran has sought to build large networks 
of pro-Iranian actors within Iraq. These include 
special-forces units called the Quds Brigade, which 
could carry out attacks against US troops in Iraq in 
the event of American military action against Iran. 
Such elements in Iraq, combined with the threat 
that Iran poses to Israel through Hezbollah in Leb- 
anon, provide leverage for Iran against possible US 
hostile action. 

The worsening violence in Iraq, however, is 
causing strategy to change in Tehran as much as it 
is ın Washington. The Iranian leadership was ini- 


tially gleeful about Hussein’s removal. But now this 
joy has been overwhelmed by the realization that 
if Iraq tears apart completely along ethnic and reli- 
gious lines, and if the United States retreats hastily 
as a result, Iranian interests in the region would 
be gravely threatened. These threats would include 
the possibility of chaos leaping the border into Iran 
and provoking unrest among Iran’s minorities. 
Therefore, Iran is working vigorously to prevent 
utter collapse from taking place. 

Any end to US involvement in Iraq will have to 
include cooperation from Iran, the most power- 
ful player in the area because of its links to Iraq's 
majority Shiites, to power centers in the Iraqi 
government, and to militias. In exchange for its 
cooperation, Iran will want a guarantee of its own 
security—incidentally, the same thing it wants in 
exchange for ending the conflict over its nuclear 
programs. Iran would also like to see the end of 
trade restrictions against it, and progress toward 
diplomatic normalization with the United States. 
The Americans in turn would expect Iran to exer- 
cise maximum possible restraint with its allies 
within Iraq. 


PROSPECTS FOR CHANGE 

Under Ahmadinejad, conservative forces are 
determined to make the Islamic Republic more 
Islamic than republican. Whether they will succeed 
is another matter. Power in Iran is a complicated 
matter, and various factions exist even among con- 
servatives, who run the gamut from hard-liners to 
pragmatists. Some among Iran's leadership would 
accept accommodation with the West in exchange 
for economic and strategic concessions, while oth- 
ers are content to accept isolation from the West. 
Others favor a “Chinese model,” which in Iran 
would mean opening the economy to international 
investment while maintaining the clergy’s domi- 
nance. It is these complex internal forces that will 
decide the future of Iranian politics. 

For now, not much optimism can be attached 
to the notion that sanctions and similar measures 
will cause regime change in Tehran. Nor is military 
action, short of full-scale invasion, likely to bring 
about regime change, since a limited attack by either 
the United States or Israel would only cause Iranians 
to throw more support behind the government. W 
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Letter from Afghanistan: 
Are the Taliban Winning? 


AHMED RASHID 


cooks to well-educated civil servants, take it 

for granted that the Taliban are coming back 
to power. Afghans speak of yet another American 
betrayal, trading theories on why the United States 
and the international community have not been 
serious about combating the Taliban insurgency, 
stemming the flow of jihadists out of Pakistan, or 
devoting money and resources sufficient to rebuild 
the country. 

Many Afghans see President Hamid Karzai as 
an increasingly forlorn figure, trapped in the pres- 
idential palace as events spin out of his control, 
grasping for political straws to stem the widespread 
disillusionment with his government, begging the 
international community for more support. 

Public morale has been most affected by the 
revived Taliban insurgency in southern and eastern 
Afghanistan, areas covering one-third of the coun- 
try, and by the gradual withdrawal of Us troops 
from the insurgency-hit areas and their replace- 
ment by less well-equipped or less motivated NATO 
forces. On average five NATO soldiers have died 
every week since May, three times the casualties 
taken by Us troops in the same period. More than 
4,000 Afghans, including Taliban fighters, were 
killed in 2006. Some 700 have died in more than 
80 suicide bombings, which until 12 months ago 
were almost unknown in the 27 years of conflict 
since the Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan. 

The Taliban have been able to launch attacks 
involving battalion-size units of more than 1,000 
men, and for the first time in their four-year-old 
insurgency, they now receive considerable local sup- 
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port. The major Al Qaeda and Taliban leaders are 
still at large. And the critical Pakistan-Afghanistan 
border zone, inhabited by the Pashtun tribes, has 
become the world’s “terrorism central,” a base area 
where once again terrorist attacks worldwide are 
planned, and training and funding are coordinated. 

Afghans, including aides to Karzai, believe 
that the hard-line neoconservatives within the us 
administration never had the intention to stabilize 
or rebuild Afghanistan after 9-11. Iraq is not just 
a major distraction, sucking in eight times more 
American troops and seven times more money 
than Afghanistan has received. It is Washington's 
ideological and foreign policy focus, whereas sta- 
bilizing Afghanistan is a sideshow. 

While Iraq has bathed in us funding for infra- 
structure projects (though these projects have 
rarely been completed), there is less electricity in 
Kabul now than there was under Soviet occupa- 
tion in the 1980s. Afghanistan remains one of the 
poorest countries in the world—even though it 
provides 92 percent of the world’s heroin, which 
pumps some $3 billion annually into the Afghan 
economy, or more than 60 percent of gross domes- 
tic product. More than five years after 9-11, and 
after a well-documented explosion in drug produc- 
tion, there is still no international agreement or 
adequate funding for a major anti-drug campaign 
that would offer Afghan poppy farmers new jobs or 
alternative crops to grow. 

Most of the depressing developments in Afghan- 
istan are matters of fact. Others may be matters of 
perception, or even falsehood. But in a largely ilit- 
erate society that for three decades has been fed 
a diet of violence and rumors, as well as real and 
imagined conspiracies and interference by neigh- 
boring countries, perceptions are all-important. 
For many Afghans, the perception is that the war 
against the Taliban is already lost. 
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TWO STEPS BACK 

There is no doubt that Afghanistan has pro- 
gressed enormously since 9-11, but now even the 
positive achievements carried out by the interna- 
tional community appear to be unraveling. It took 
at least $300 million for the United Nations to hold 
presidential and then legislative elections in 2004 
and 2005, inaugurate the parliament, and pass a 
new constitution. Since then parliamentarians have 
been killed by the Taliban and abused by warlords, 
and many from the south cannot go home because 
of the insurgency. The new constitution is in vir- 
tual abeyance across the country because imple- 
menting it is impossible. 

Japan contributed $100 million to a highly suc- 
cessful UN-led program that collected heavy weap- 
ons from warlords and disarmed some 62,000 
Afghan militiamen. But now a follow-up UN pro- 
gram to disarm more than 1,000 smaller illegal 
gangs and armed groups is at a standstill. In north- 
ern and western Afghanistan the price of weapons 
has doubled, as warlords and ordinary Afghans 
rearm to protect themselves against Taliban fighters 
arriving in their areas. 

The rebuilding of a 70,000-man Afghan National 
Army by the Americans and the training of a 
60,000-man police force by the Germans are going 
far too slowly. The army numbers just 34,000 men 
and is poorly equipped, lacking armor and helicop- 
ters. Now, in order to protect towns and villages in 
the south, the government has asked tribal chiefs 
to provide local guards—a return to the kind of 
local warlordism that the new political order was 
supposed to replace. 

The beacon of the international aid effort in 
Afghanistan—restoring education and placing 
5.1 million children in school—has been badly 
affected as the Taliban have killed teachers and stu- 
dents and burned down school buildings, causing 
300 schools to shut down. Afghans are passionate 
about education. It has become the most important 
indicator of progress and change, and it highlights 
the differences between conditions today and those 
under the former Taliban regime—which is pre- 
cisely why the Taliban are targeting schools and in 
particular girls’ schools. 

For many Afghans, Taliban bases and sanctuar- 
ies in Pakistan are at the heart of the problem. The 
Bush administration knows these bases and sanctu- 
aries exist but refuses to acknowledge them. Karzai 
and Us and NATO military commanders believe the 
Taliban leadership is based in Quetta, the capital of 
Balochistan province, just 80 miles from the Afghan 


border. From this safe haven the Taliban are able to 
recruit, organize logistics, import arms and ammu- 
nition, and carry out fund-raising. 

Since 9-11 the Pakistani military and the Inter- 
Services Intelligence (1st) have deliberately allowed 
“Talibanization” to take place along the 1,600- 
mile-long Pakistan-Afghanistan border, both sides 
of which are populated by Pashtun tribes. Tens of 
thousands of Afghan Taliban retreated into Paki- 
stan after their defeat in 2001. The radical Islamic 
schools and parties in Pakistan, which had sup- 
ported their cause since 1994, gave them shelter. 
And they were joined by Pakistani Taliban, young 
Pashtun men who had been indoctrinated by the 
same madrassas. Today, hundreds of Pakistani Tal- 
iban join in attacks inside Afghanistan. 

Pakistan sees the Taliban as a proxy card to be 
kept in reserve and used to mount pressure on 
Karzai, so that Pakistan can regain its dominant 
position among the Afghan Pashtuns in the south. 
Islamabad also believes that Talibanization or the 
Islamization of Pashtun culture and politics will 
serve as a bulwark against secular and democratic- 
minded Pashtun nationalism, which is reemerging 
in Kabul, Peshawar, and Quetta. 

A Talibanized Pashtun belt will owe first loyalty 
to Islamabad rather than Kabul, and will counter 
growing Indian influence in Afghanistan, which 
Pakistan sees as a threat to its security. Finally, the 
Pakistani military, arguing that only it can combat 
Islamic fundamentalism, believes that the threats 
posed by Al Qaeda and the Taliban encourage con- 
tinued international support for General Pervez 
Musharraf’s regime and for military rule. 


ANGRY AND BEWILDERED 

Afghans are disillusioned with the United States 
and the international community because they see 
them as providing cover for Pakistan’s actions. Anti- 
Pakistan feeling is running at an all-time high among 
Afghans across the political and ethnic spectrum. 

In a US Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
hearing on September 21, 2006, General James 
Jones, NATO’s supreme commander, testified that 
the Taliban’s headquarters is based in Quetta. Yet 
President George W. Bush did not even bring up 
Quetta when he hosted a dinner for Musharraf and 
Karzai in Washington on September 27. Jones's 
comments were largely ignored by the us media— 
infuriating many Afghans. 

Tom Koenigs, the UN secretary general’s special 
representative for Afghanistan, reported to the UN 
Security Council in September that “five distinct 


leadership centers of the insurgency can be identi- 
fied.” These include a Taliban northern command 
active in Afghanistan’s northeastern provinces, a 
Taliban eastern command, and a Taliban southern 
command, as well as separate fronts established by 
two Taliban allies, the Islamist warlords Gulbuddin 
Hekmetyar and Jalaluddin Haqqani. 

Although Koenigs did not openly allege that 
all these fronts are based in Pakistan, NATO and 
Us intelligence place all the top leaders of these 
fronts—Haqqani, Hekmetyar, Taliban leader Mullah 
Mohammed Omar, and Mullah Dadullah, the chief 
commander in the south—in Pakistan. “The leader- 
ship relies heavily on cross-border fighters, many of 
whom are Afghans drawn from nearby refugee camps 
and radical seminaries in Pakistan,” said the report to 
the Security Council. “They are trained and paid to 
serve as medium-level commanders, leading opera- 
tions mside Afghanistan and 
are able to retreat back to safe 
havens outside the country,” 
the report added. 

The UN Security Council 
declined to debate Koenigs’s 
findings, which again left 
Afghans angry and bewil- 
dered. Afghans were even 
more infuriated when Musharraf, during his Sep- 
tember visit to Washington, waved the UN report at 
journalists at the White House, saying that it vindi- 
cated Pakistan’s denials about providing sanctuary 
to the Taliban. The State Department declined to 
correct Musharraf’s misreading of the report. 

However, the ISI is cooperating fully with the 
United States and Britain in dealing with their 
domestic terrorism threat, which in Britain largely 
emanates from young men born in Pakistan or of 
Pakistani descent who now hold British citizen- 
ship. Access to information from Pakistani intelli- 
gence about potential terrorist threats has trumped 
concerns about Afghanistan. 

Meanwhile, the Pakistani military’s controver- 
sial September 5 deal with Afghan and Pakistani 
Taliban in the North Waziristan tribal region 
has allowed Pakistani Taliban to set up a virtual 
Islamist state. Although Islamabad insisted the 
deal would prevent attacks against both Pakistani 
troops in Pakistan and Us forces in Afghanistan, Lt. 
Gen. Karl Eikenberry, the commander of us forces, 
told me that attacks out of North Waziristan have 
gone up 300 percent since the deal was signed. 

After promising a strategy of peace with the 
seven tribal agencies that border Afghanistan, the 
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Many Afghans see President Hamid 
Karzai as an increasingly forlorn figure, 
trapped in the presidential palace 
as events spin out of his control. 
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Pakistani military, under US pressure, bombed 
a religious school in the Bajaur tribal agency on 
November 1, killing 80 people believed to be 
extremists. The action inflamed emotions and left 
Pakistanis baffled by the military’s vacillating tac- 
tics and apparent lack of strategy. 

Pakistan’s military has carried out few of the 
reforms promised by Musharraf after 9-11. There 
has been no reform of the madrassas, where radi- 
cals and militants are trained, and no serious 
attempt to deal with extremists. In fact, the mili- 
tary remains in alliance with the largest Islamic 
fundamentalist party that aids the Taliban—the 
Jamiat-e-Ullema Islam. Next year Musharraf plans 
to continue his alliance with these radicals when 
he runs for another five-year term as president. 

India, Iran, the Central Asian states, Russia, and 
even Pakistan's longstanding ally China are look- 
ing warily at Pakistans sup- 
port of the Taliban. Most 
of these states have zero 
tolerance for Sunni Islamic 
radicalism of the Taliban 
variety and they expect the 
United States to contain 
Pakistan. If America proves 
unable or unwilling to do 
so, Washington's clout in the region will diminish 
substantially. Weaker countries such as those in 
Central Asia will move closer to China and Rus- 
sia to protect themselves, instead of relying on the 
United States. 


FAILED COMMITMENTS 

For many Afghans the other part of the crisis 
is the incompetence and corruption of the regime. 
President Karzai has failed to carry out tough mea- 
sures against well-known drug traffickers, includ- 
ing several in his cabinet and parliament. Western 
nongovernmental organizations say corruption is 
epidemic, with aid money and profits from recon- 
struction contracts being siphoned off to senior 
officials. Key parts of the reform agenda that Karzai 
promised he would carry out after he was elected 
president in 2004 remain to be implemented. The 
lack of developmental activities in the south has 
resulted in part from Karzai’ failure to purge cor- 
rupt or drug-trafficking officials from powerful 
positions. This has fuelled disillusionment among 
Pashtuns, the dominant ethnic group in southern 
and eastern Afghanistan, many of whom are now 
offering to fight for or at least offer sanctuary to 
the Taliban. 
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The other part of the blame rests with the 
international community's failure to rebuild the 
shattered infrastructure in the south, including 
roads, electricity, and water supply, and to invest 
in agriculture to wean farmers from growing pop- 
pies. NATO cannot combat the growing insurgency 
in Afghanistan unless it shows the flexibility and 
determination to effectively address major prob- 
lems that stem from the legacy of the American 
failure in Afghanistan over the past five years. 
Turning the tide will mean that NATO has to act not 
just as a military alliance, but also as an economic, 
political, and diplomatic alliance—something it 
has never done before. 

NATO now commands some 30,000 troops in 
Afghanistan drawn from 37 countries, includ- 
ing 8,000 American troops, while another 10,000 
US troops remain under separate US command. 
NATO will need to use military victories as a lever 
to pry more money out of the European Union, 
the United States, and the Muslim world—money 
that, along with funds from Western development 
agencies, could be devoted to expensive infra- 
structure projects. 

NATO also has to play a critical political role in 
resuscitating the Afghan government and giving it 
the confidence to perform better and to eliminate 
public corruption. At the same time, NATO needs to 
play a more aggressive diplomatic role in convinc- 
ing Pakistan to stop supporting the Taliban. 

However, as a result of the intense fighting in 
the south, European countries are balking at pro- 
viding more troops to the NATO forces in Afgham- 
stan. Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and others have 
refused to send more soldiers. France, Germany, 
Spain, Turkey, and Italy, which have troops sta- 
tioned in the more peaceful regions of Afghani- 
stan, are refusing to send them to the south, where 
British, Canadian, and Dutch forces are facing the 
bulk of the fighting. NATO members have also been 
extremely slow to come up with a reserve brigade 
and the necessary military equipment for their 
troops, especially much-needed helicopters. 

Lieutenant General David Richards, the NATO 
commander in Afghanistan, says he is trying to 
persuade all NATO countmes to lift the caveats that 
governments have imposed on their contingents, 
caveats that prevent troops from taking part in 
combat or being deployed where commanders 
want them. Not surprisingly, the publics, parlia- 
ments, and media in many NATO countries whose 
soldiers are dying in Afghanistan are up in arms— 
demanding that their governments recall their 
troops. In many European countries, public opin- 


ion equates Afghanistan with Bush’s misjudged 
occupation of Iraq, and the dislike for Bush’s poli- 
cies means Afghanistan suffers as a result. 


STIFF RESISTANCE 

NATO was ill prepared for the Taliban offensive 
in the south this past summer. When the NATO 
forces deployed there, they found themselves under 
heavy attack by the Taliban, who aimed to inflict 
such heavy casualties that Western publics would 
demand a recall of their troops. In “Operation 
Medusa,” from September 4 to September 17, 2006, 
NATO forces in Kandahar’s Panjwai district defeated 
a well-entrenched force of 1,500 Taliban who had 
planned to attack Kandahar city. NATO commanders 
say they killed a staggering 1,100 Taliban fighters, 
including hundreds of Taliban reinforcements who 
arrived from Quetta in pickup trucks. 

A post-battle report compiled by NATO and 
Afghan intelligence showed that during the battle 
the Taliban had fired an estimated 400,000 rounds 
of ammunition, 2,000 rocket-propelled grenades, 
and 1,000 mortar shells. The Taliban had stocked 
over 1 million rounds of ammunition, much of it 
presumably acquired in Pakistan. “Taliban deci- 
sion-making and its logistics are all inside Paki- 
stan There are several Taliban shuras [councils] 
in Quetta, each with a Pakistani ISI officer coordi- 
nating it,” said Afghan Defense Minister and army 
chief General Rahim Wardak. 

As in their comments about the war in Iraq, 
senior US officials have downplayed the threat of 
any imminent collapse of the Afghan government 
or defeat for NATO forces. They have insisted that 
all is well and the Taliban violence is only a spo- 
radic response to NATO's wider deployment. But to 
many Afghans, it seems the Americans are talking 
about some other country, not Afghanistan. 

NATO and US commanders now believe that there 
will be no winter lull in. Taliban attacks as has hap- 
pened in the past, and that suicide bombings in the 
cities against soft Afghan targets and concerted Tal- 
iban strikes against NATO forces will continue. Since 
the Panjwai battle there have been major Taliban 
attacks in the southern provinces of Helmand, Uruz- 
gan, and Zabul, demonstrating that the huge losses 
they suffered have not demoralized the fighters. 

A major problem for the West is its inability or 
refusal to acknowledge past failures in Afghani- 
stan, or the country’s present predicament, and to 
offer serious future commitments of both money 
and troops. Until that happens, Afghans will con- 
tinue to believe that they are losing the war against 
the Taliban. Si 
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Lebanese Identity and Israeli Security 
in the Shadows of the 2006 War 


SHIBLEY TELHAMI 


en Israel launched its major assault on 
\ } \ j the Shiite militia Hezbollah and other 
Lebanese targets in July 2006, follow- 
ing a Hezbollah attack that left several Israeli sol- 
diers dead and two taken hostage, one presumed 
objective was to reestablish Israeli deterrence. The 
government of Prime Minister Ehud Olmert was 
elected on a platform calling for unilateral Israeli 
withdrawal from parts of the West Bank follow- 
ing a similar un-negotiated withdrawal from Gaza. 
Israel had also pulled out of Lebanon before the 
Lebanon War, without an agreement in 2000. But 
the thought that these withdrawals would bring 
about Israeli security was already evaporating in 
the Israeli body politic, as Israeli-Palestinian vio- 
lence in Gaza escalated and as militant Palestin- 
ian groups launched brazen attacks, including 
an operation against an Israeli military post that 
ended in the abduction of an Israeli soldier. The 
Israeli reaction to that June 25 attack was a large- 
scale targeting not only of the Islamist governing 
party Hamas, but also of Palestinian infrastructure 
such as an electricity generating plant. 

Thus, when Hezbollah launched its raid in July, 
the Israeli government’ primary plan for disengage- 
ment from the Palestinian territories was already in 
trouble. Perhaps more important, Israelis, especially 


in the military establishment, were worried that. 


deterrence—that is, a reluctance to provoke Israel, 
based on the fear of military punishment—which 
the Israelis had managed to project toward their 
neighbors over decades had significantly eroded. 
No doubt there will continue to be debates 
about the fact that both Prime Minister Olmert 
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and Defense Minister Amir Peretz were leaders 
without major military experience, and whether 
this figured into what many regarded as an over- 
reaction in Lebanon. The fact that the Israelis were 
already concerned about the buildup of Hezbollah’ 
military capabilities and had prepared contingency 
plans to attack these capabilities was also seen by 
many, especially in the Arab world, as evidence 
that Israel was not merely reacting to Hezbollah’s 
July 12 raid. Since the war, there have been debates 
within Israel about the lack of preparation, poor 
intelligence, and unwise decisions throughout the 
34-day conflict with Lebanon. Indeed, an Israeli 
commission has been formed to investigate the 
wars mistakes. 

None of this changes the core point, which 
is that Israel strongly believed that at the end of 
the day, the war would enhance Israeli deterrence 
against the emergence of threats, not only from 
Lebanon but also from other countries in the 
region. There will continue to be debate about 
the state of Israels deterrence in the aftermath of 
the 2006 war. It is clear, however, that deterrence 
depends on two critical factors: the structure of 
the entity being deterred, and the perceptions that 
constituents of that entity hold with regard to 
Israeli power. 

A public opinion survey that I conducted in 
Lebanon with Zogby International, between 
November 11 and 16, 2006, highlights the impact 
of popular opinion on perceptions of deterrence 
and prospects for peace between Lebanon and 
Israel. It also underscores the depth of divisions 
within Lebanon, which in turn affects prospects 
for political stability. 


STABILITY AND DETERRENCE 

Before turning to the results of the survey, it is 
worth considering the relationship between politi- 
cal stability and deterrence. Historically, the Israeli 
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military, assumed to be one of the most powerful 
in the world, has managed not only to win wars 
against conventional Arab armies, but also to deter 
Arab states. In fact, since the 1973 war, no Arab 
state has launched major attacks against Israel. A 
good example of this is Syria. It continues to have 
a strong military, and Israel continues to occupy its 
Golan Heights. Syria was unable to win the return 
of these occupied territories through negotiations 
in the 1990s, and it has not engaged in talks with 
Israel since. But clearly the Syrians have been 
deterred by Israels superior power. 

Israeli deterrence has not been effective, how- 
ever, against non-state groups, especially those 
that are dispersed and not highly centralized. In 
general, non-state groups thrive in an environ- 
ment where state central authority is weak. The 
United States’ involvement in Iraq is a case in 
point. America’s military was able to rapidly and 
handily defeat the centralized army of Saddam 
Hussein. But, even with the world’s most power- 
ful military, the best equipment and training, and 
the investment of hundreds of billions of dollars, 
the sole superpower has been unable to quell an 
insurgency that flourishes in the absence of a 
strong central authority. 

In the Palestinian and Lebanese cases, it is also 
clear that the weakening of central security forces 
has allowed militant groups to thrive. In particular, 
Israels focus on undermining the institutions of 
the Palestimian Authority of Yasser Arafat follow- 
ing the collapse of negotiations in 2000 has been 


When you consider the outcome of the Lebanon-Israel War, 
who do you think emerged as the biggest winner? 





an important reason for the growth of the military 
power of Hamas, Islamic Jihad, and other splin- 
ter militant groups. Similarly, the push for Syria’s 
rapid military withdrawal from Lebanon—without 
empowering an alternative security apparatus that 
could defend the interests of the state—undoubt- 
edly empowered and emboldened Hezbollah. To be 
sure, while Syrian forces were in Lebanon, Syria 
was able to use Hezbollah as a lever against Israel. 
Nevertheless, Syrian influence had some restrain- 
ing effect on the types of operations that Hezbollah 
carried out, because Syria sought to avoid Israeli 
retaliation against its own forces. 

In short, instability in a target state is the enemy 
of effective deterrence. Seen from this perspective, 
evidence of growing divisions within Lebanon is 
not necessarily good news for the effectiveness of 
Israels deterrence. 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 

One of the central disputes following the Leba- 
non war of 2006 focused on who won and who 
lost. This even became an issue in American 
political discourse, as the Bush administration 
quickly declared that Israel had won—hardly a 
surprising conclusion given the administration's 
close involvement in the Israeli effort in that war. 
The Israeli public and press had mixed interpre- 
tations, but the Israeli government also declared 
victory. In Lebanon and much of the Arab world, 
on the other hand, the discourse clearly reflected 
a sense of triumph by Hezbollah, which mobilized 
hundreds of thousands of its sup- 
porters to celebrate “victory.” 

How do the Lebanese people 
view the outcome of the war? 
Our survey asked Lebanese citi- 
zens who they think emerged the 
biggest winner. As reflected in the 
table on this page, the results are 
telling, not only in answering that 
question, but also in revealing sig- 
nificant differences in perception 
among Lebanon’s diverse sects. 
Overall, a plurality of Lebanese 
believe that Hezbollah emerged 
as the biggest winner, followed 
by “the Lebanese people.” Only 
15 percent of Lebanese believe 
Israel won the war. 

While the sense of Hezbollah’s 
victory 1s evident across the Mus- 
lim and Druze sects of Lebanon, 


a plurality of Christians 
actually believe that Israel 
won—although one must 
not exaggerate this finding, 
since overall more than 40 
percent of the Christians 
believe that either Hezbol- 
lah or the Lebanese people 
won the war. 

A related question per- 
tains to the public sense of 
who the biggest losers were 
in the war. Here, overall, 4 
slight plurality identifies 
Israel as the biggest loser, 
followed by “the Lebanese 
people.” Only a small per- 
centage identify Hezbollah 
as the loser. On this issue, 
there is a significant divi- 
sion between the Lebanese 
Shiites and all other sects. 
Practically no one among 
the Shiites who were polled 
identified Hezbollah as a Total 
loser, while over 70 percent 
identified Israel. In con- 
trast, majorities of Sunnis 
and Druze, and a plurality of Christians, expressed 
the belief that the Lebanese people were the big- 
gest losers. This finding reflects a serious divide 
among the sects on a core issue of contention 1n 
current Lebanese politics. 

This divide is also reflected in expressed atti- 
tudes about Hezbollah (see the table on this 
page). Asked to describe their attitudes toward 
Hezbollah after the Lebanon war, 40 percent 
said that their view of the organization had 
become more positive. At the same time, nearly 
30 percent stated that their view of Hezbollah 
had become more negative. But the differences 
among Lebanon’ key sects are striking. Plurali- 
ties of over 40 percent among Sunnis, Christians, 
and Druze expressed more negative views, while 
an overwhelming majority of Shiites expressed 
positive views. These results clearly depict the 
Lebanese tensions that followed the war and the 
extent to which Hezbollah was blamed for its 
consequences, especially by non-Shiites. Still, it 
is important to note that, while Shiite views are 
nearly monolithic, the views of the other sects 
are more diverse on this issue. Nearly a quarter of 
Sunnis, Christians, and Druze indicated that their 
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After the Lebanon war, 


describe your attitudes toward Hezbollah 





views of Hezbollah had become more positive as a 
consequence of the war. 

In an attempt to measure perceptions of Israeli 
power, respondents were asked whether the recent 
violence in Lebanon and Gaza leads them to believe 
that Israel is very powerful and likely to use this 
power to consolidate its position in the region even 
more, or that Israel is weaker than it appears and it 
will be only a matter of tume before it is defeated. 
They were also given a third option, that no one 
can tell if Israel will get stronger or weaker in the 
future. Those who believe that Israel is strong num- 
bered fewer than 20 percent (see the table on page 
24). The rest were roughly evenly divided between 
those who said that no one can tell and those who 
believe that Israel is weaker than it looks. But here 
again, the sectarian divisions are dramatic. Nearly 
60 percent of Shiites believe that Israel is weak 
and it is only a matter of time until it is defeated, 
whereas pluralities of the other sects expressed 
uncertainty. What is notable about these responses, 
overall, is not only that Israel appears weaker in 
Lebanese eyes, but also that those who were hurt 
the most by the war, the Shiites, are the ones who 
are more confident about Israels vulnerability. 
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SECTARIAN PRISMS 


Differences in attitudes among Lebanon's sects 
are also evident on other issues. Asked to name the 
two countries that pose the greatest threat to them, 
majorities of Lebanese named Israel and the United 
States, with Israel identified by over 80 percent of 
the public and by the vast majority of all sects. But 
there are striking differences that relate to Syria 
and Iran. Majorities of both Christians and Druze 
identify Syria as the second-biggest threat, and Iran 
as the third-biggest, whereas a minimal number of 
Shiites identify those countries as being a threat 
to them. The Sunnis rank Syria the third-highest 
threat, with nearly 40 percent identifying it as one 
of the two biggest threats to them. This is not espe- 
cially surprising, given the polarization in Lebanon 
over the role of Syria and Iran in Lebanese politics. 

Similarly, when respondents were asked to iden- 
tify the world leader outside their own country 
whom they admire most, sectarian differences were 
pronounced. Overall, President Jacques Chirac of 
France is the single most admired leader among 
the Lebanese. Yet Chirac, who is even more popu- 
lar among Sunnis than among Christians, received 
little support from Shiites. Instead, majorities of 
Shiites identified Iranian President Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad as their favorite world leader, fol- 


Looking at the recent violence in Lebanon and Gaza, 
describe your attitude toward Israels power 
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lowed by Venezuela’s Hugo Chavez and Cuba's 
Fidel Castro. Chirac’s popularity in Lebanon is a 
result not only of the historically strong relation- 
ship between Lebanon and France, but also of Chi- 
racs opposition to the Iraq War, which makes him 
popular in other parts of the Arab world as well. 
The role of France in securing Syria’s withdrawal 
from Lebanon and Chirac’ close relationship with 
the assassinated former Lebanese prime minister 
Rafik Hariri also help to explain the strength of his 
popularity, especially among the Sunnis. 

Equally telling were responses regarding the 
world leaders that Lebanese dislike most. Overall, 
President George W. Bush is by far in first place, 
especially among Shiites. What is surprising, how- 
ever, is that Syrian President Bashar Assad sur- 
passes Prime Minister Olmert on the list, coming 
in second. In fact, Assad is identified as the single 
most disliked leader by both Christians and Druze, 
and ranks a close second to President Bush among 
the Sunnis. 

These differences in sectarian attitudes are also 
present on the issue of Iraq. A strong plurality 
among Shiites (nearly half) have confidence that an 
American withdrawal from Iraq would likely bring 
the feuding Iraqi factions together, whereas majori- 
ties of the rest of the Lebanese sects believe that a 
rapid Us withdrawal would result in an 
expansion of civil war. 

Not surprisingly, Shiites hold views 
different from the rest of the Lebanese 
on the issue of Iran. Whereas the vast 
majority of Sunnis, Christians, and Druze 
believe that Iran is trying to develop 
nuclear weapons, a plurality of Shiites 
perceive Iran’s program to be primarily 
for peaceful purposes. And, while most 
other Lebanese want the international 
community to pressure Iran to curtail 
its program, very few Shiites want to see 
such pressure. 


SYMPATHY FOR THE DEVIL 

Although attitudes toward the United 
States, President Bush, and Israel are 
largely negative, and although many of 
the attitudes reflected in the survey reveal 
strong sectarian differences on important 
issues among the Lebanese, some of the 
results can be viewed positively. 

First, when asked whether they 
base their attitudes toward the United 
States on American values or American 
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What step by the US would improve your views of the US most? 
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policies, the vast majority among all sects identi- 
fied American policies above values. Indeed, this 
response is bolstered by their view of the countries 
that they identify as having more freedom and 
democracy. In response to this query, among every 
sect, all of the top countries selected are Western 
countries, with France leading in every commu- 
nity, but with the United States also scoring well, 
especially among Druze and Christians. 

Similarly, when asked what aspect of Al Qaeda, 
if any, they sympathize with most, the vast major- 
ity of Lebanese across every sect indicated no 
sympathy with any aspect, while about 20 percent 
sympathize with the group’s perceived standing 
up to the United States. Fewer than 3 percent of 
respondents sympathize with Al Qaeda’s advocacy 
of a puritanical Islamic state. 

Which us policies matter most to the Lebanese? 
In response to a question that asked what Ameri- 
can action would improve their attitude toward the 
United States the most, the vast majority in every 
sect chose “brokering an Arab-Israeli peace based 


on the 1967 boundaries” that would include a Pal- 
estinian state with Jerusalem as its capital. This 
alternative was chosen over other options that 
included withdrawal from Iraq, withdrawal from 
the Arabian peninsula, spreading democracy in the 
Middle East, increasing economic aid to the region, 
and withholding aid from Israel (see the table on 
this page). This answer is telling insofar as it iden- 
tifies the Arab-Israeli conflict as the key prism 
through which the Lebanese still analyze Ameri- 
can foreign policy, and it also importantly shows 
a preference for achieving Arab-Israeli peace over 
punishing Israel. Coming at the tail end of a pun- 
ishing war, these results show promising attitudes 
in the Lebanese approach to resolving the conflict 
with Israel. 

On this latter score, respondents were asked 
whether they were prepared for a just and compre- 
hensive peace with Israel on the basis of the 1967 
boundaries. Majorities of Lebanese answered in the 
affirmative (some wanting Arab governments to do 
more to achieve a settlement, while others believe 
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that Israel will never give up the occupied territo- 
ries peacefully). About 28 percent feel that Arabs 
should continue to fight Israel regardless, includ- 
ing nearly half of the Shiites. Here again, while a 
slight majority of Shiites are prepared for a just 
and comprehensive peace with Israel, more Shiites 
than anyone else want to continue to fight Israel, 
despite the fact that they paid such a high price in 
the recent war. ' 


IDENTITY AND PEACE 

One of the remarkable findings in this poll, and 
potentially the most promising for the Lebanese 
people, is that—despite the polarizing effect of the 
war with Israel, and the contentious political envi- 
ronment that emerged afterwards—Lebanese of 
all sects retain strong identification with the Leba- 
nese state. Asked to specify which identity is most 
important to them (as Lebanese citizens, Arabs, 
Muslims, Christians, or Druze) the vast major- 
ity of every sect, including 70 percent of Shiites, 
identified Lebanese citizenship as more important 
than any of the others. Even when asked about 
their second most important identity, Arab iden- 
tity trumps religious identity for all sects except 
Christians, and even there, “Arab” is a close third 
to “Christian.” Similarly, when asked whether they 
believe that their government should serve the 
interests of Lebanon's citizens or the interests of 
Arabs and Muslims more broadly, the vast majority 
see their governments role as serving the Lebanese 
citizens above all. 

The Lebanon war of 2006 appears to have hada 
polarizing effect among Lebanon’ sects, especially 
between the Shiites and the rest. The war aggra- 


vated an existing divide that had been triggered 
by Syria’s withdrawal from Lebanon and its sus- 
pected involvement in the assassination of former 
Prime Minister Hariri. The recent assassination of 
the Lebanese minister of industry Pierre Gemayel 
is likely to intensify this polarization even more. 
Sectarian tensions continue to divide and weaken 
the state and nation of Lebanon. 

But from the point of view of the Israeli aim of 
deterring future attacks, this polarization is prob- 
ably not cause for cheer. Instability amid weakened 
central authority in Lebanon not only will benefit 
Hezbollah, it will also enable other militant groups 
to take hold. Hezbollah is already seen by a plural- 
ity of Lebanese as the winner in the war with Israel, 
and its influence is likely to increase. At the same 
time, Hezbollah’s primary constituency, the Shi- 
ite community in Lebanon, strongly believes that 
Israel lost the 2006 war, that it is weaker than it 
seems, and that it ultimately will be defeated. This, 
despite the fact that the Shiite community suffered 
the most casualties and devastation from the war. 

This picture is balanced by perhaps the best 
news for the Lebanese: the continuing sense of 
Lebanese identity and some shared values. It is also 
balanced by the majority view, including among 
Shiites, that the Lebanese are ready for a com- 
prehensive settlement with Israel. If the question 
of who won the Israeli-Lebanon war matters for 
security prospects, so does the question of whether 
public attitudes permit the search for peace to go 
forward. The vast majority of Lebanese, expressing 
an aversion to US policies rather than to Americans 
themselves, still want to see an American effort to 
broker a lasting peace in the region. E 
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Toy Soldiers: 
The Youth Factor in the War on Terror 


CHERYL BENARD 


“About the time of Easter . . . , many thousands of 
boys, rangıng in age from six years to full matu- 
rity, left the plows or carts which they were driv- 
ing, the flocks which they were pasturing, and 
anything else which they were doing ... [and] 
put up banners and began to journey to Jerusa- 
lem. . . . They [said] that they were equal to the 
Divine will ın this matter and that, whatever God 
might wish to do with them, they would accept 
it willingly and with humble spirit. Some were 
turned back at Metz, others at Piacenza, and oth- 
ers even at Rome. Still others got to Marseilles, 
but whether they crossed to the Holy Land or 
what their end was is uncertain. One thing is 
sure: that of the many thousands who rose up, 
only very few returned.” 

—From a description of the so-called 

Children’ Crusade tn Chronica Regiae Coloniensis 

Continuatio prima, translated by James Brundage 


uch has been made of an ominous demo- 

graphic reality prevalent in the Middle 

Fast. Although the exact number varies 

from country to country, any speaker who men- 

tions the proportion of the population below age 

20, or below age 16, can count on receiving gasps 

of surprise from Western audiences. Fifty percent 

of the population below 
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= functioning economy to 

absorb them. It is clear even to a layperson that 
this spells trouble. 

Experts will point out that it could also spell 


prosperity—in theory. In theory, a young popula- 
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tion has the potential to be productive and to bless 
its society with a low dependency ratio: that is, with 
a larger segment of productive workers supporting 
a smaller segment of the elderly, the very young, the 
incapacitated, and otherwise nonproductive indi- 
viduals who must count on tapping into the income 
of others. In reality, though, cultural, political, and 
economic factors can—and throughout much of 
the Islamic world do—stand in the way of produc- 
tivity and prosperity. The youth overhang, instead 
of constituting a motor for growth, becomes what 
Isobel Coleman of the Council on Foreign Relations 
has called a potential “youthquake” and a “massive 
demographic tsunami.” 

Many young people in the Middle East, espe- 
cially the famously more volatile young males, are 
deprived of sensible activities, bereft of real hope 
for a happy and independent future, unschooled 
in practical modes of thinking, and sexually frus- 
trated in their strict and puritanical societies. Many 
are hammered with the rousing appeals of radical 
preachers and ideologues. Others are simply bored 
and purposeless. Clearly this is not a promising 
recipe for stable social advancement. 

All of these social conditions and their impli- 
cations in the region are being discussed and 
fretted over, and with good cause. But another 
variable in the situation has received less atten- 
tion: the underlying mindset and mental devel- 
opment of young adults generally. I would argue 
that, beneath many of the conflicts tearing at the 
Middle East today, including the “war on terror,” 
the Palestinian intifada against Israel, and the 
insurgency in lraq—as indeed underneath prob- 
ably most instances of major violence throughout 
history—there lies an unspoken, disturbing social 
contract in which older people pursug agendas by 
deploying the volatile weapon of mentally not-yet- 
mature younger men. 
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THE IMMATURE BRAIN 

While this issue has important ethical dimen- 
sions, the question is raised more neutrally by 
recent neurological and developmental findings 
that in turn are the product of improved medical 
technology. Increasingly sophisticated Magnetic 
Resonance Imaging (MRI) of brains, in combina- 
tion with research in experimental psychology, 
indicates that maturation may take place more 
gradually and conclude later than formerly pre- 
sumed. A number of studies suggest that mental 
and behavioral development continues to be in 
considerable flux until somewhere between the 
ages of 22 and 24; that before this time, young 
people and particularly young men are inclined to 
show particular responses, behaviors, and mind- 
sets; and that these are of high relevance to their 
own personal safety and 
well-being and to those 
of others around them. 

The findings can be 
summed up as follows: 
young men are strongly 
inclined to seek out situ- 
ations of risk, excitement, 
and danger, and they also 
are likely to make fallacious judgments about their 
own abilities, overestimating their capacities and 
underestimating objective obstacles and dangers. In a 
variety of important interactive contexts, as a result, 
their reactions predictably veer toward the impulsive 
taking of unwise risks. All of this affects their abil- 
ity not so much to understand, but to process and 
“believe in” the potential for negative outcomes and 
even catastrophic consequences of their decisions. 

Not much of this, of course, really comes as a 
surprise. That young people are impulsive and that 
young men like to test themselves in situations of 
high risk is well known. Recent research, however, 
provides a much more specific window into the 
mechanics of youthful responses and decisions, 
as well as the situations that represent a particular 
risk for reactions that can be harmful to the indi- 
vidual or to others. It also reveals the inherence of 
some of these behaviors, which are not individual 
failings or errors but flow from a natural develop- 
mental process to which all individuals are sub- 
ject—and which others might exploit. 

The first conclusion that suggests itself from cur- 
rent research in neurological development is that 
adolescence and young adulthood conclude later 
than formerly assumed. Brain development is of 
course an ongoing process. Adolescence, however, 





Better-adjusted male teenagers satisfy their 
craving for excitement with video games; 
those who belong to a disaffected minority 
may be drawn to the real thing. 





is a time of particularly high change. Longitudinal 
studies following changes in the prefrontal cortex 
indicate that the changes do not wind down until 
age 22 or even later. The prefrontal cortex is jovi- 
ally referred to by experts in this field as the “area 
of sober second thought.” This is the part of the 
mind that carefully considers the consequences of 
a decision, weighs the pros and cons, reflects, and, 
depending on the evidence, may come to recon- 
sider. In the absence of a fully developed prefrontal 
cortex, an individual will be more inclined to follow 
through on a spontaneous, impulsive decision. 

In a 2004 study titled “Adolescent Brain Develop- 
ment and Drug Abuse,” Ken Winters of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota noted that three brain structures 
that undergo maturation during youth—the nucleus 
accumbens, amygdale, and prefrontal cortex—have 
important implica- 
tions for understanding 
adolescent behavior. 
“An immature nucleus 
accumbens is believed 
to result in preferences 
for activities that require 
low effort yet produce 
high excitement... . The 
amygdale is the structure responsible for integrat- 
ing emotional reactions to pleasurable and aver- 
sive experiences. It is believed that a developing 
amygdale contributes to two behavioral effects: the 
tendency for adolescents to react explosively to situ- 
ations rather than with more controlled responses, 
and the propensity for youth to misread neutral 
or inquisitive facial expressions of others as a sign 
of anger. And one of the last areas to mature is the 
prefrontal cortex . . . responsible for the complex 
processing of information, ranging from making 
judgments to controlling impulses, foreseeing con- 
sequences, and setting goals and plans. An immature 
prefrontal cortex is thought to be the neurobiologi- 
cal explanation for why teenagers show poor judg- 
ment and too often act before they think.” 

Recent MRI and brain mapping research has 
also focused on the cerebellum, a part of the brain 
formerly thought to relate primarily to physical 
movement, but now found to coordinate a variety 
of cognitive processes and to enable individuals to 
“navigate” social life. As Jay Giedd of the National 
Institute of Mental Health, among others, has 
pointed out, this portion of the brain is not fully 
developed until well into the early twenties. 

Besides magnetic resonance imaging, a second 
strand of research employs experiments to measure 


the responses and the decision making of individu- 
als in relation to an assortment of variables, among 
them, age and gender. These include tests that place 
an individual in simulated decision-making sce- 
narios, such as a driving situation in which he or 
she must make a split-second decision on whether 
or not to proceed through an intersection; tests that 
require the individual to override a physical reflex, 
for example by deliberately not looking in the direc- 
tion of a suddenly bright light; gambling tasks that 
measure risk aversion; and many more. Young men 
perform very poorly on all of these tasks. 


THRILL SEEKERS 

In turn, outcomes suggested by the findings 
of both of these research methods are reflected in 
broader social data. Changes that begin with ado- 
lescence and conclude at the end of young adult- 
hood incline young people, and young men in 
particular, to seek excitement, to misjudge situa- 
tions, and to dismiss danger. These inclinations are 
clearly readable in morbidity rates, which increase 
by a dramatic 200 to 300 percent between child- 
hood and full adulthood. 

Roadside accidents, for example, are one arena in 
which this plays itself out. In a 2005 study commis- 
sioned by the Allstate Foundation, accident fatali- 
ties and car-related injuries to young drivers were 
studied in collaboration with Temple University, 
which brought neuropsychiatric and experimental 
findings to bear in an analysis of accident causation. 
The study noted that “key parts of the brain’s deci- 
sion-making circuitry do not fully develop until the 
mid-20s. So, in actual driving situations, teens may 
weigh the consequences of unsafe driving quite 
differently than adults do. This, combined with 
the increased appetite for novelty and sensation 
that most teens experience at the onset of puberty, 
makes teens more disposed to risk-taking behind 
the wheel—often with deadly results.” 

Males below the age of 24 have nearly three times 
as many accidents as their older counterparts; their 
accidents are significantly more likely to be fatal; 
and accident analysis reveals that the young men 
are almost always at fault. This is not attmbutable, as 
some might suppose, to a lack of experience or tech- 
nical skill. Rather, the problem lies in the propensity 
of young men to take risks, to misjudge or ignore 
danger, and to make erroneous split-second deci- 
sions on the basis of factually unwarranted optimism 
and overconfidence. Young people are also substan- 
tially more likely to make the decision to drive while 
under the influence of alcohol or drugs. 
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The Allstate study found that conventional driv- 
ers’ education programs are not effective in coun- 
tering these dangerous youthful inclinations. They 
can enhance skill levels and convey information, 
including warnings about dangers and advice about 
safer decisions, but they do not affect the underlying 
impulses and motivators. Interestingly, the expedi- 
ent of placing a female passenger in the vehicle with 
the young male driver effects more improvement in 
safe driving than a lecture or a class. Having him 
joined by another young male, on the other hand, 
will increase the likelihood of reckless driving. 

Another example of how young adulthood dif- 
fers from both childhood and full adulthood can be 
found in recent research on Post Traumatic Stress 
Disorder—in particular, a study published in the 
October 2006 issue of the American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry. Research conducted at Walter Reed Army 
Medical Hospital on veterans of combat in Afghani- 
stan and Iraq found that soldiers below age 25 are 
3.4 times more likely to experience Post Traumatic 
Stress Disorder than older soldiers. This is in accor- 
dance with other research showing that adolescence 
and young adulthood are a time of particular vul- 
nerability to stress, and an age at which grief and 
loss are felt with enhanced severity. 

A few caveats are in order before speculating 
on the political significance of these insights into 
young peoples mentality. First, this research is fairly 
young and we may come, at some future point, to 
challenge or even reverse its findings. Second, the 
determinism of responses and behaviors varies. The 
mere fact that inclinations or reflexes push an indi- 
vidual in a certain direction does not mean that he 
or she is unable to override them; it just means that 
this may be more difficult. 

Finally, the point being made by the research is 
that maturation is a process. The findings do not 
mean that individuals are irresponsible and volatile 
until, at some arbitrary point, be it 18 or 21 or 22 
or 24, they suddenly emerge as mature and sober 
adults. Maturation unfolds at different rates and to 
different degrees; it seems reasonable to presume, 
though this has not yet been studied, that much 
will also depend on the surrounding societal cir- 
cumstances, on education, and on other variables 
affecting the life circumstances and influences 
operating on the individual youngi adult. 

It remains nonetheless a telling, fa, 
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Western European security agencies report that 
radicalization among European Muslim minority 
communities is manifesting itself at ever-younger 
ages, with 14 and 15 now the typical age at which 
young people are drawn into extremism. (The most 
effective recruiting tool today is the Internet.) 

It is not difficult to see that propensities inher- 
ent in this age group, and effective until age 24 or 
so, make this subpopulation an ideal audience for 
radical recruitment. Membership in a clandestine 
terrorist cell; online linkages with glamorous, dan- 
gerous individuals; the opportunity to belong to a 
feared and seemingly heroic movement complete 
with martyrs—all of this is inherently appealing to 
young people. And membership comes with flam- 
ing speeches, weapons, face-masks, and all the 
accoutrements of a forbidden armed struggle. Bet- 
ter-adjusted male teenagers satisfy their craving for 
excitement with video games; those who belong 
to a disaffected minority may be drawn, at least in 
some instances, to the real thing. 


HOW REAL IS REAL? 

After all, when you are an adolescent, how real is 
real? The question cannot yet be scientifically mea- 
sured, but we can glimpse an answer in some of the 
Muslim suicide bomber videos circulating on the 
Internet. Do not look, for the moment, at the chant- 
ing group of celebrants surrounding the prospective 
bomber. Ignore the splendid, resolute text he is read- 
ing from his notes. Look instead at his face, and take 
note of the momentary expression of surprise, even 
shock. Did this young man, when he signed up to 
become a suicide bomber, truly understand that this 
moment would come, that it would feel like this, 
that it would be real and irreversible? His expression 
suggests otherwise, but there is no turning back, 
not with the video camera rolling and his cheering 
comrades ready to pack him into the truck—where 
in many cases, to strengthen his resolve, he will be 
handcuffed to the steering wheel. 

Similarly, the teenagers who place improvised 
explosive devices (IEDs) on the streets of Baghdad 
may not have thought very far beyond the money, 
or the approbation of their clique, with which this 
act is rewarded. US intelligence officers report see- 
ing children, including a 14-year-old girl, plac- 
ing roadside IEDs. Iraqi officials report capturing 
near the Syrian border a 10-year-old boy who had 
“come to wage jihad.” 

This is not to dismiss the more elaborate, com- 
plex approaches that, are being put forward to 
explain and respond to’ the threat of Islamist radi- 


calism, global terrorism, and the insurgency in Iraq. 
Certainly, political and ideological and cultural and 
ethnic and economic and perhaps religious reasons 
play a part. But with all of that, it would be a mis- 
take to forget that most of the minds involved are 
very young and acting on impulses and a logic that 
any proposed solutions should take into account. 

It is necessary to mention, as well, that the same 
is true on the other side of this conflict. If Amer- 
ica’s adversaries in Iraq, for example, are primar- 
ily young, then so are the soldiers that the United 
States is sending forward to confront them. There 
is some difficulty in criticizing Islamist recruitment 
videos aimed at teenage viewers, when the online 
game “America’s Army” similarly seeks to rope in 
14-year-olds for subsequent service. This multi- 
player interactive online game is a recruiting tool 
created by the us military. It is popular because of 
its excellent graphics and because it is free. Research 
conducted by the Us military shows that the game 
is instrumental in the decision of numerous young 
people to join the actual armed services. 

The point here obviously is not to equate the 
goal of these two “recruiting agencies.” The point 
is that 14-year-old males are largely vulnerable to 
the promise of thrills and danger and largely oblivi- 
ous to risk, and that—if the research cited above 
is correct—they will not have changed enough by 
17 or 18 years of age to assure that their decision 
to join a war and risk death and dismemberment 
has been judicious, thoughtful, and taken in full 
understanding of what it can entail. Research on 
young peoples brain development also implies that 
militaries ought, at a minimum, to consider some 
of the revealed inclinations and predispositions of 
young adults in their training and deployment of 
younger soldiers. Thus, a propensity to interpret 
facial expressions as reflecting hostility can clearly 
be detrimental in interactions with civilian popula- 
tions, for example in house searches. 

More generally, developmental research raises 
provocative questions for a US intervention in Iraq in 
which the largest proportion of casualties is borne by 
troops aged 21 and below. Do optimistic risk assess- 
ments and split-second decisions in favor of the more 
dangerous path play a role? Does the United States 
really have a “volunteer army” if very young adults 
have an impaired ability to judge the consequences 
of their decisions? And perhaps most intriguingly of 
all: What would the “war on terror” look like if nei- 
ther side could deploy large numbers of young men 
with high affect, operating on hair-trigger responses, 
and low on “sober second thought”? a 
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The Middle East Freedom Agenda: 
An Update 


TAMARA COFMAN WITTES AND SARAH E. YERKES 


Endowment for Democracy, President George 

W. Bush announced the launch of what is now 
known as the “Freedom Agenda,” an ambitious 
policy to improve the long-term stability of Arab 
states and reduce the appeal of extremist ideology 
by advancing democratic transformation in the 
region. This new strategy, a response to the attacks 
of 9-11, represented a major shift in the traditional 
US foreign policy approach to the Middle East. It 
has evoked varied reactions, ranging from enthusi- 
asm to ambivalence to outright hostility. 

Today, a little more than three years on, the Free- 
dom Agenda faces a backlash from critics concerned 
that Arab democratization might not work out in 
the United States’ favor. Elections in Iraq, Egypt, and 
the Palestinian territories in 2005 and 2006 brought 
success to groups with radical and, in some cases, 
anti-American views, provoking responses from the 
US government that called into question America’s 
commitment to democratization. 

In Iraq, sectarianism triumphed as Shiite move- 
ments, each bolstered by its own armed militia, 
dominated the parliamentary balloting. In Egypt, 
President Hosni Mubarak’s weakened ruling party 
lost a significant number of parliamentary seats to 
candidates allied to the Muslim Brotherhood, an 
Islamist group whose views are inconsistent with 
pluralist politics and Us interests. Most notably, 
the January 25, 2006, electoral victory in the Pal- 
estinian territories by Hamas, an armed Islamist 
movement that practices terrorism, has led many 
American observers to suggest that democracy 
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promotion might be a foolhardy course for the 
United States in a region that is already rife with 
strategic challenges. 

It is clear that the administration's “forward 
strategy of freedom,” and its flagship program, the 
Middle East Partnership Initiative (MEPI), have 
made significant gains since they were announced. 
Through a large increase in funding over time and 
improved attention at higher levels of the govern- 
ment, US democracy assistance has managed to 
make some headway in the Middle East and in 
Washington, placing freedom closer to the top of 
the administration's foreign policy agenda in the 
region. However, diplomatic efforts to support 
democratic development have lagged behind us 
assistance to governments and civil society groups. 
During the past year or so, in particular, striking 
discontinuities in US policy have raised questions 
about the depth and sustainability of Washington's 
commitment to democracy promotion. 

President Bush personally called President 
Mubarak in the spring of 2005 to voice his expec- 
tations for a freer press and for independent mon- 
itoring of Egypt's then-forthcoming presidential 
and parliamentary elections. In 2005, for the first 
time, the US embassy in Cairo gave funding to 
Egyptian nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) 
without Egyptian government approval. Just six 
months later, however, the State Department's 
muted reaction to Mubarak’s intimidation of 
judges, jailing of protesters, two-year postpone- 
ment of local elections that were due in April 
2006, and renewal of emergency legislation at the 
end of April 2006 left observers puzzled. 

Can President Bush’s bold democracy drive in 
the Middle East be sustained in the face of setbacks 
such as Mubarak's backsliding or the Hamas vic- 
tory in the January 2006 Palestinian elections? Will 
the Freedom Agenda, described by its authors as a 
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generational commitment, be successfully institu- 
tionalized so it can survive the end of President 
Bush’s term in office? 


MADE TO LAST? 

The Bush administration’s new rhetoric and 
commitment to new programs like MEPI and the 
Broader Middle East and North Africa Initiative 
(BMENA) of the Group of Eight (G-8) leading world 
economies, combined with growing internal pres- 
sures for reform, have coaxed a noticeable change 
in attitude—if not in intentions—out of Arab gov- 
ernments. Indeed, in February 2004, when a US 
proposal for a G-8-sponsored Middle East reform 
program was leaked to a newspaper, major Arab 
leaders such as President Mubarak felt comfortable 
rejecting the concept out of hand as imperialist and 
irrelevant. Today, by contrast, virtually every Arab 
government has formally committed to participate 
in some aspect of the same G-8 initiative. 

But big obstacles loom. The immediate chal- 
lenge for the United States is to persuade Arab 
governments that its commitment to regional 
democratization is both sincere and serious. This 
will require Washington to delineate how it will 
handle inevitable trade-offs between the long-term 
project of democracy promotion and shorter-term 
imperatives such as counterterrorism cooperation, 
assistance in stabilizing Iraq, and support for the 
Middle East peace process. 

Looking ahead, the greatest challenge facing the 
Freedom Agenda is to build an approach to Middle 
East democracy promotion that merges diplomacy 
and assistance in a mutually reinforcing strategy 
that is deeply rooted in the institutions and daily 
conduct of us foreign policy. Only when that 
occurs will the Freedom Agenda have produced a 
sea change in US foreign policy. 

In implementing the Freedom Agenda, the us 
government has deployed multiple foreign policy 
tools, including the presidential bully pulpit and 
diplomatic pressure. Some argue that America uses 
military force to advance democracy promotion, 
but US policy does not primarily, or even signifi- 
cantly, rely on military force to promote democ- 
racy in the Middle East. While the replacement of 
a brutal dictatorship with a democracy figured in 
arguments made for the Iraq War, it was never the 
primary reason. 

In fact, it was tertiary, ranking below concerns 
over weapons of mass destruction and Iraqi links to 
terrorism. The democratization rationale for the Iraq 
War has been highlighted more in retrospect than it 


was at the time, because the other two arguments 
have proved weak. Also, after Saddam Hussein was 
successfully overthrown, the issue of what successor 
government the United States would cultivate natu- 
rally moved to the fore. Even so, the United States 
has never signaled an intention to pursue democ- 
racy in the Middle East through force of arms. And 
after the Iraq War, any appetite for such an approach 
must be even smaller than it may have been before. 

Inconsistency in the use of democratization 
tools is to be expected, since the decision to issue a 
presidential statement or engage in other high-level 
efforts reflects a complex mix of considerations that 
extend beyond any specific country or concern. A 
good example was Vice President Dick Cheney's 
visit to the former Soviet Union in early May 2006, 
during which he harshly criticized Russia’s back- 
sliding on democracy, before—the very next day— 
warmly embracing the authoritarian government of 
President Nursultan Nazarbayev in Kazakhstan. 

Because of this inevitable inconsistency in the 
use of high-level diplomacy, the ultimate success 
of America’s democracy promotion effort will rest 
in large part on the administration’ ability to build 
effective institutions to advance democracy, institu- 
tions that will make sustained efforts regardless of 
the broader political context, and that will outlast 
the term of any one president. 


THE UNDERSIZED BANDWAGON 

One new US program to advance democratic 
reform in the Middle East is President Bush's initia- 
tive to build free-trade agreements (FTAs) between 
the United States and every Middle Eastern coun- 
try over the coming decade. The free-trade initia- 
tive is designed to increase trade and investment 
between the United States and the Middle East. It 
also seeks to promote the structural economic and 
governance reforms that free international trade 
and investment require: for example, transparency 
in government regulation, protection of intellectual 
property, and the rule of law to enforce contracts. 
By 2013, President Bush envisions a regionwide 
Middle East Free Trade Area (MEFTA) built on these 
bilateral agreements. 

Thus far, FTAs have been concluded with Jordan, 
Morocco, Bahrain, and Oman. Negotiations with 
the United Arab Emirates began in 2005, and pre- 
FTA framework agreements exist with many other 
Arab states. The US government is also assisting 
Arab states that have not yet joined the World 
Trade Organization (WTO) to reach that goal, as an 
initial step toward improved trade relations with 


the United States. (Among the Arab states, Algeria, 
Lebanon, and Yemen are still not wTO members.) 

Animating the MEFTA initiative is the notion 
that free trade will have benefits for the Middle 
East beyond reducing poverty and unemploy- 
ment—that it will also help nurture democracy. 
This belief is rooted in an assumption about the 
relationship between economic and political liber- 
alization based largely on the experience of the so- 
called “Asian Tigers” (such as Taiwan and South 
Korea). The idea is that free-market reforms can 
act as tools of democratization because economic 
liberalization, and the economic growth it gener- 
ates, will build an independent middle class that 
will then demand secure property rights, due pro- 
cess of law, and eventually political rights and free- 
doms from their governments. 

However, this assumption about economic 
reforms democratizing effect may not hold for the 
oil-rich states of the 
Middle East. In these 
countries, the govern- 
ment plays a massive 
role in the national 
economy because it 
can easily gain size- 
able revenues from 
sales of state-managed energy resources. This gov- 
ernment-controlled revenue stream allows the 
authorities to sustain significant social welfare sub- 
sidies without taxation. The effect of these oil rents 
(and in other cases, strategic rents in the form of 
Western military and economic aid) tends to keep 
all economic classes, but especially the white-col- 
lar middle class, dependent on the state, and thus 
reduces the likelihood of a South Korean-style mid- 
dle-class mobilization for political freedom. 

Tunisia’ impressive economic growth and 
attraction of foreign investment, for example, have 
not loosened the grip of one of the region’s most 
effective police states, because private sector actors 
remain dependent on the munificence of the gov- 
ernment. Indeed, some regimes in the Middle East 
look to China, not to South Korea, as their model, 
because the Chinese state has facilitated economic 
liberalization and sustained tremendous growth 
without meaningfully opening up its politics. 

Given the complication that oil rents pose to 
the assumed relationship between economic and 
political freedom, it is notable that three of the first 
five American FTA efforts in the region involved 
relatively small, oil-producing states: Bahrain, 
Oman, and the United Arab Emirates. Negotiations 





Today, foreign service personnel working in Arab 
states are learning the skills practiced in Latin 
America and Central Europe fifteen years ago. 
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with these countries are relatively straightforward 
because the trade volumes involved are small and 
the local economies are fairly one-dimensional. 
Negotiations with Bahrain required a mere four 
months, and with Oman only seven. Freer trade 
relations with these states do not, by and large, 
threaten American industries with new competi- 
tion, making congressional approval easier. 

The small Persian Gulf states were eager to jump 
on the MEFTA bandwagon precisely because FTAs 
do not by and large threaten their domestic power 
relations. Arab regimes with larger, more diverse 
economies rely on a more complex network of 
preferential economic relations to support their 
rule, and worry more about lost jobs and other 
destabilizing effects of freer trade. 

These difficulties point to the limits of MEFTA 
as a strategy to promote regional reform: it only 
works to support liberalization in those states that 
have already chosen 
to embrace it. Where 
that commitment to 
liberalizing reform is 
evident, free trade— 
related policy changes 
may have some posi- 
tive impact on gov- 
ernance. For example, requiring public disclosure 
of regulatory changes may give labor and envi- 
ronmental NGOs better information and a chance 
to influence policy. Open bidding for government 
contracting may reduce corruption and help small 
businesses to compete against regime-favored busi- 
ness elites. The FTAs signed thus far include provi- 
sions on labor standards, government transparency, 
and other issues that might, over time, become use- 
ful tools for reformers. 

If the commitment to liberal reform is not 
already present in Arab regimes, however, then 
these technical aspects of FTAs are unlikely to do 
the job alone. Until the MEFTA initiative can engage 
the larger economies of the region—and can dem- 
onstrate a capacity to increase local employment 
and help build an independent, export-oriented 
private sector—its impact on regional democrati- 
zation is likely to be limited. 


WEAK LEVERAGE 

In 2004, during the United States’ chairmanship 
of the G-8, the Bush administration proposed the 
“Partnership for Progress and a Common Future 
for the Broader Middle East and North Africa*— 
or, to use its blessedly briefer acronym, BMENA. 
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The cornerstone of BMENA is the Forum for the 
Future, an annual meeting of governments, busi- 
nesses, and civil society groups from the G-8 and 
the Middle East. The first Forum for the Future 
was held in Rabat, Morocco, in 2004; the second 
in Manama, Bahrain, in 2005; the third in Amman, 
Jordan, in November 2006. In addition, BMENA 
encompasses several small multilateral projects 
designed mainly to assist the development of pri- 
vate enterprise in the Middle East and to promote 
literacy and job training. 

The BMENA initiative cements a consensus among 
Western states that continued political stagnation 
in the Arab Middle East threatens the peace and 
stability of that region, as well as the security of 
Western states. The BMENA statement of principles 
clearly articulates that democratic values are uni- 
versal. Moreover, the G-8 agreed that the unique- 
ness of local circumstances “must not be exploited 
to prevent reform”—a clear reference to states, such 
as Saudi Arabia, that claim that their faith and con- 
servative identity make 
progressive social and 
political reform unpalat- 
able to their societies. 

The BMENA statement 
of principles describes 
business and civil society 
groups as “full partners” 
in the work of democratic reform alongside govern- 
ments. While the BMENA initiative notes that resolv- 
ing the Israeli-Palestinian conflict is “an important 
element of progress in the region,” it also argues 
that “regional conflicts must not be an obstacle for 
reforms.” This declaration represented new com- 
mon ground among the members of the G-8 and 
presented a challenge to which Arab governments, 
despite initial dismissals and denunciations, have 
felt compelled to respond. 

However, while the BMENA initiative achieved 
transatlantic unity behind the goals of regional 
reform, it has not provided much in the way of 
credible mechanisms to realize that commitment. 
Beyond the Forum for the Future and a Democ- 
racy Assistance Dialogue (DAD), the “Plan of Sup- 
port for Reform” only commits the G-8 to some 
small-scale economic and social development pro- 
grams, many of which are only tenuously related 
to democracy promotion. 

Most fundamentally, the BMENA initiative fails to 
wield the economic benefits it lays out as leverage 
to persuade reluctant Arab regimes of the necessity 
of political reform. While most Arab states readily 
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accept the imperative of reform to spur economic 
growth and social development, they do not share 
Western states’ view of democratic development as 
a necessary part of the reform package. 

Western governments have now, after two years, 
succeeded in corralling all the Arab governments 
to show up at the Forum for the Future—but at 
the price of limiting NGO participation and water- 
ing down the agenda to emphasize economic 
issues rather than democracy. The host of the 2005 
forum, Bahrain, used executive powers to forbid 
public marches or protests during the meeting. 
The Egyptian government also managed to scuttle 
what would have been the forum's only substantive 
product: a draft declaration that would have called 
on Arab states to allow greater scope of action for 
local NGOs. 

European Union states have been slow to con- 
tribute to the new BMENA economic and literacy 
projects, while the EU itself continues to pursue 
bilateral “partnership agreements” with states in 
the region that, once 
again, give short shrift 
to advancing political 
freedoms or the role of 
civil society in EU-Arab 
relations. Russian chair- 
manship of the G-8 and 
new security crises in 
the region in 2006 further diminished Western 
attention to the issue of democracy promotion. 
Without concerted effort, BMENA might well slip 
quietly into the dustbin of previous attempts at 
transatlantic cooperation in the Middle East. 


MODEST RESOURCES 

us democracy assistance to the region has 
increased considerably in recent years. Before 
September 11, 2001, US government spending on 
democracy and governance in the Middle East was 
minimal, with the State Department's Bureau of 
Democracy, Human Rights, and Labor (DRL) spend- 
ing only $148,000 on Middle East projects in 2001 
and the Us Agency for International Development 
(USAID) spending $27 million. In 2006, by contrast, 
total US government spending on democracy and 
governance in the Middle East topped $200 mil- 
lion. Even in an era of tight budget constraints, the 
Bush administration has been successful in chan- 
neling new funds toward the Freedom Agenda. 

US spending on democracy promotion in the 
Middle East is, however, still relatively modest 
when compared to similar efforts in previous eras. 


For example, in the five years following the end 
of the cold war, the United States spent $4.3 bil- 
lion on democracy promotion in the former Soviet 
states, or $14.60 per capita. That is more than 18 
times the 80 cents per capita spent in the Middle 
East in the five years following 9-11. 

In the former Soviet bloc, of course, the US gov- 
ernment was working to consolidate a democratic 
transition in newly independent countries whose 
previous regimes had already collapsed, enabling 
far swifter and more extensive spending to reform 
political institutions, build civil society, and con- 
duct competitive elections. In the Middle East, the 
autocratic regimes still in place erect significant 
barriers to increased US assistance to local civic 
groups. Given the obstacles that MEPI and other 
democracy promotion programs still face in spend- 
ing their funds effectively in this relatively hostile 
environment, additional funds devoted to Middle 
East democracy promotion would probably not be 
well spent at the present time. 

Rather, the focus of American efforts should 
be to match diplomacy closely to programs, and 
to maximize the impact of each dollar spent. Fur- 
thermore, bilateral aid programs to Middle Eastern 
governments should still be revised to reflect the 
enhanced importance of democracy promotion as 
a US objective. 

The largest grant-making agency engaged in 
democracy assistance to the Middle East is USAID. 
Its funding for democracy and governance in the 
region has nearly quadrupled over the past five 
years, from $27 million in 2001 to $105 million 
in 2005. Currently, USAID has democracy and gov- 
ernance programs in Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Leba- 
non, Morocco, Yemen, the West Bank, and the 
Gaza Strip. 

But since the vast majority of US economic assis- 
tance in the Middle East and North Africa goes 
toward Iraq (some $24 billion in 2004-2006), the 
Iraq account tends to distort the broader democ- 
racy assistance picture. In fact, 71 percent of USAID 
democracy and governance funding over the 
past five years has gone to Iraq. The governance 
challenges in Iraq are unique in the Middle East, 
and are focused as much on reconstruction as on 
democratization. It is difficult to determine from 
public information how much of the money allo- 
cated to Iraq is spent on democracy assistance (that 
is, capacity building for civil society, development 
of political institutions, and elections assistance) 
and how much is spent on physical or institutional 
reconstruction of government offices. 
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BUILDING PARTNERSHIPS 

The flagship of the new American approach 
to the region remains the Middle East Partner- 
ship Initiative, which emphasizes the develop- 
ment of a long-term alliance with the peoples of 
the Middle East rather than with specific ruling 
regimes. MEPI was established to wield budgetary 
and bureaucratic resources to realign us diplomacy 
and assistance in the Middle East in the direction 
of democracy promotion. 

A key goal of MEP! from its inception has been to 
build partnerships with nongovernmental Middle 
Fastern groups and local citizens, and to encourage 
links among reformers across Middle Eastern coun- 
tries. Inherent in this approach was a judgment 
that Arab governments had not sufficiently recog- 
nized their looming demographic and economic 
challenges, and had not fully embraced the need 
for political, economic, and social reform. Instead, 
the thinking went, they would need to be goaded 
toward change by a combination of independent us 
assistance and local grassroots activism. 

Administered by the State Department, MEPI 
is Meant to constitute a major departure from the 
traditional Us focus on government-to-govern- 
ment, large-scale aid programs, and a recognition 
by the United States that effective economic and 
social reform has to be accompanied by increased 
political freedoms. Instead of long-term develop- 
ment projects like those supported by USAID, MEPI is 
designed to provide smaller grants, for programs of 
two years’ duration or less. MEPI, drawing on the pri- 
orities laid out by the landmark Arab Human Devel- 
opment Report, works to support Arab public and 
private efforts at reform in four broad areas: political 
reform, educational reform, economic reform, and 
women’ empowerment. Since its inception in 2002, 
MEPI has received close to $400 million in congres- 
sionally appropriated funds. 

MEPI grants perform a variety of functions, some 
of which are not directly related to democracy 
promotion but to the broader goal of “reform.” 
For example, MEPI helps the trade ministries of 
the Arab states in the Persian Gulf adapt to their 
obligations under the wTO and other global trad- 
ing rules. The initiative translates children’s sto- 
ries into Arabic to build classroom libraries. It 
brings Arab businesswomen to the United States 
for internships with major American companies. It 
trains journalists, judges, and parliamentarians in 
the roles they could play in a democratic society. 

Within the State Departments Bureau of Near 
Fast Affairs, and as part of Secretary of State Con- 
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doleezza Rice’s “transformational diplomacy” initia- 
tive, MEPI has begun to impress on foreign service 
officers posted in the Middle East the need to incor- 
porate the goals of the Freedom Agenda into their 
work plans, and to think about democracy pro- 
motion as a part of their daily business. For some, 
this new imperative amounts to a virtual cultural 
revolution: the Middle East had long been a region 
where economic and security imperatives domi- 
nated American calculations, where privileged Arab 
officials or royals could meet or deny US requests 
with a wave of their hands. Today, foreign service 
personnel working in Arab states are learning 
the skills practiced in Latin America and Central 
Europe fifteen years ago—how to maintain coop- 
erative relations with host governments while rais- 
ing substantive concerns regarding democracy and 
human rights, and while building contacts with the 
political opposition. 

Most of MEPI’s 
support does not 
go to explicitly 
political activi- 
ties. MEPI’s efforts 
to advance Middle 
Eastern reform are 
broader than just 
democracy promotion—both because MEPI seeks 
to address multiple sources of frustration within 
contemporary Arab societies (not only autocratic 
governance) and because of MEPTs premise that 
democracy emerges gradually out of a social and 
economic context that should also be prepared. 

It is worth recalling that this multifaceted 
approach to reform has been at the heart of the 
Bush administration's efforts from the start, espe- 
cially at a ime when the administration is being 
criticized for focusing too much on elections and 
not enough on the context in which they occur. In 
fact, most so-called democracy assistance funding 
in the Middle East addresses the context, not the 
elections—with mixed results so far. 

Indeed, the variety of approaches MEPI takes to 
the challenge of advancing reform is astonishing 
in its breadth. MEPI supports programs to enhance 
economic performance, improve the functioning 
of governmental institutions, encourage literacy 
among girls and women, encourage the growth of 
small businesses, provide new materials for cur- 
ricular adoption, advance us-Arab trade, improve 
civic education, promote grassroots advocacy, sup- 
port political processes, and encourage engage- 
ment between Arab and Western youth. 





The Freedom Agenda faces a backlash from 
critics concerned that Arab democratization 
might not work out in the United States’ favor. 





Of course, political liberalization is itself a com- 
plex process, and there is something to be said for 
a broad and multifaceted set of approaches to the 
problem. Still, the widely varied nature of MEPI 
activities could give the impression that the initia- 
tive’s breadth might limit the depth of its impact, 
or that it lacks a coherent strategy for achieving the 
goals it has enumerated. It is crucial to assure that a 
clear method emerges from the present mix of pro- 
grammatic initiatives. 


HOSTILE TERRITORY 

Of particular concern for MEPt’s future is the 
continued hostile operating environment it faces 
in the Middle East. There is no consensus in favor 
of democratic change among the ruling Arab elites, 
and wary regimes resist MEPIS activities in many 
arenas. Even the best programmatic interventions 
will have limited impact until this hostile landscape 
is altered—and 
MEPTS long-term via- 
bility will hinge on 
the United States’ 
ability to shift the 
ground in favor of 
political pluralism. 

Persuading Arab 
regimes to expand basic political liberties, revitalize 
moribund political institutions, and enhance public 
participation in governance will require the United 
States to employ tools beyond small-bore democ- 
racy assistance programs. Such programs, however, 
can often serve as the thin end of a wedge built 
from other diplomatic and economic elements. MEPI 
planners should take into account, in coming years, 
the ways in which MEP! programs can catalyze this 
necessary US-Arab dialogue on basic political liber- 
ties and other core issues of democratization. 

MEPI has some distance to travel before it can 
be said to have fulfilled its goal of building a new 
alliance with the peoples of the Middle East rather 
than simply with their governments. Overall, 
from 2002 to 2005, MEP! still spent one-third of 
its money on programs to engage or assist Arab 
government agencies and officials. MEPI justifies 
this emphasis by arguing that “It is part of the 
MEPI strategy to target reform within government 
institutions as well as build the capacity of civil 
society and business to assume their proper roles 
in a democratic society.” 

Certainly, streamlining sclerotic government 
bureaucracies, reducing the scope for official cor- 
ruption, and improving the training and profession- 


alism of sitting government officials are worthy goals 
and improve the prospects for sustainable reform. 
However, while reforming political institutions and 
building civil society are both important to democ- 
ratization, they are distinct efforts, and sometimes 
involve trade-offs. Too heavy an emphasis on tech- 
nical assistance to governments undermines credi- 
bility among already skeptical Arab liberals and civil 
society activists who are trying to hold their govern- 
ments accountable for their promises of reform. 


AIDING CIVIL SOCIETY 

The most crucial area for progress looking for- 
ward is expanding the US government's ability to 
support local Arab NGOs through grants, train- 
ing, and technical assistance—and this support 
can only be achieved through energetic American 
diplomacy. The past year has clearly demonstrated 
the expanded role of civil society, however infor- 
mal, in building and sustaining public demands for 
political change from Bahrain to Beirut. 

The major barrier to effective Us support for Arab 
civil society is not MEPIS internal capacity, but rather 
the hostility of autocratic Arab governments toward 
any greater independence or activism in the nongov- 
ernmental sector. The legal environment for non- 
governmental groups is quite constrained in most 
Arab countries, where NGOs often require explicit 
government approval for their establishment, 
bylaws, boards of directors, and budgets. Where 
NGOs are allowed to exist, they are often barred from 
political activity, or from accepting foreign funds. 

Us attempts to build up local NGOs already have 
raised the hackles of Arab rulers. A draft declara- 
tion on freedom of association caused an uproar 
among Arab participants at the 2005 Forum for the 
Future in Bahrain. In May 2006, Bahrain booted 
out the head of the us-based National Democratic 
Institute (NDI) office in Manama because of its 
encouragement of local NGO activism surrounding 
the planned 2006 parliamentary elections. Egypt 
has asked both NDI and the Us-based International 
Republican Institute to halt their activities, accus- 
ing them of interfering in domestic affairs. 

To improve the environment for local NGOs— 
and thereby for citizen participation in governance 
through the formation of interest groups that are 
neither beholden to the state nor rooted in Islamist 
movements—the US government should directly 
address the need for greater freedom of associa- 
tion in Arab society with Arab governments. This 
will require the United States to employ diplo- 
matic pressure along with democracy assistance 
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programs to open more space for civil society. It is 
encouraging to note that the Bahraini expulsion of 
NDI received higher-level and more sustained atten- 
tion in the State Department than did a Yemeni 
objection to an NDI program in 2005. 

Congress has already played a positive role in 
expanding the space for NGO work in Egypt by 
requiring a portion of USAID’s funds for Egypt to 
be spent independently of Egyptian government 
approval. This congressional mandate enabled, for 
the first time, American NGOs engaged in party- 
building and democracy assistance to establish 
missions in Egypt. Us willingness to challenge the 
Mubarak regime’s controls on NGO activity also 
spurred MEPI to provide independent funding to a 
number of Egyptian NGOs in 2005—funding that 
supported indigenous voter education, media- 
monitoring, and vote-monitoring efforts during 
Egypts 2005 parliamentary and presidential elec- 
tions. Congress’s conditioning of aid to Egypt on 
independent democracy and governance funding 
was small in scale and narrow in scope, yet it dem- 
onstrated concrete payoffs both by increasing the 
United States’ capacity to influence political change 
in Egypt and by enhancing the role of Egypt’ citi- 
zenry in the country’s political life. This targeted 
conditionality could be a model for future efforts. 

Egypts NGO law, as flawed as it may be, is vastly 
superior to others in the region. Without us dip- 
lomatic pressure, strategic funding decisions, and 
support for legal and institutional reforms, free- 
dom of association in the Arab world will remain 
an unrealized principle and Arab civil society will 
remain stunted. Similar conditionality on USAID 
funds might be useful in other countries where 
significant USAID programs exist; but in Arab states 
that do not receive US economic assistance, direct 
diplomatic and other pressure should be brought 
to bear to expand basic political liberties and the 
ability of organized citizen groups to operate. 


MANAGING TENSIONS 

A further challenge for MEPI is focusing on pro- 
grams that will affect the prospects for meaningful, 
long-term political change, despite constant pres- 
sures to fund projects that produce short-term, 
measurable, or photo-ready results. After techni- 
cal assistance to governments, the largest share of 
MEPI funding goes to exchange and training pro- 
grams, mostly of short duration, for individuals. 
This emphasis reveals a continued concern for the 
imperative of building quantifiable evidence of 
MEPIS accomplishments, even if these may prove 
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short-term in their impact. A one-week training pro- 
gram for women who might one day run for politi- 
cal office is both more visible and less diplomatically 
problematic than helping fractious local NGOs build 
a joint project that challenges state authority. It is 
precisely such low-key capacity building, however, 
that will wear down or break through the many 
means that Arab regimes have in place to manage 
and contain the potential impact of local actors. 

More broadly, the tensions of working simulta- 
neously in cooperative programs with Arab gov- 
ernments and with civil society groups that wish to 
challenge government authority are real and per- 
vasive. Over time, without concerted effort by Us 
officials and high-level support at the State Depart- 
ment, these tensions could undermine effective US 
efforts to promote democracy. One issue that has 
come up repeatedly is whether MEPI-funded Ameri- 
can implementers should request host-government 
permission to hold training seminars or conferences 
on their territory. Such permission is not explicitly 
necessary, and the request for a formal imprimatur 
can sometimes complicate, delay, or even block 
such work. Yet MEPI has repeatedly asked its imple- 
menting partners to take this step for the sake of 
preserving smooth bilateral relations. 

In addition, the bottom-up work of democracy 
promotion needs top-down support from the Sec- 
retary of State and US embassies if these programs 
are to succeed. As ND1's difficulties in Bahrain, 
Egypt, and Yemen have shown, without a strong 
push from senior US officials, activists on the 
ground are relatively powerless when confronted 
by entrenched regimes that feel threatened by the 
prospect of greater political openness. Although 
NDI was expelled from Bahrain, high-level Bush 
administration pressure surrounding its activities 
produced real gains, notably the legalization of 
political “societies” in the summer of 2005. 

For top-down diplomatic efforts to support 
democracy assistance, ambassadors should be the 
ones to recognize opportunities for effective inter- 
vention and demand State Department attention for 
these issues. This requires that ambassadors and 
their staffs be firmly persuaded of program goals 
and given incentives to implement these programs. 
However, in most Arab countries, the same US 
embassy staffs are responsible for front-line man- 
agement of in-country MEPI programs and for main- 
taining cordial diplomatic relations and pursuing 
other American foreign policy goals. In this difficult 
position, US diplomatic staff often choose to priori- 
tize relatively short-term, certain gains in military, 


intelligence, or economic relations over the uncer- 
tain and often uncomfortable work of encouraging 
independent media, fostering new civic groups, OT 
building relations with opposition movements. 


FACING THE DILEMMA 

This embassy-level dilemma illustrates the dif- 
ficulty the United States faces in truly integrating 
democracy promotion into its Middle East foreign 
policy. It is possible that Secretary of State Rices 
transformational diplomacy initiative, now in its 
initial stages, will put in place training and pro- 
motion principles that will counteract the existing 
incentives to prefer short-term payoffs and instead 
reward embassy staff who focus on democracy pro- 
motion and facilitate cooperation across bureaus 
and agencies. Even so, US policy makers will have 
to make trade-offs among democracy promotion 
and other strategic goals in the Arab world—and 
those decisions are best made consciously and at 
higher levels. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge that currently 
confronts US democracy promotion is ensur- 
ing and enforcing policy coherence across the US 
government. The progress made so far in shift- 
ing the calculus of economic development assis- 
tance should be built on, and replicated, in the 
overseas work of other agencies, including the 
Departments of Justice, Commerce, and Defense. 
Rigorous attempts at developing and implement- 
ing government-wide pro-democracy policies will 
highlight the places where conflicts exist between 
democracy promotion and the pursuit of other US 
interests—and will require these conflicts to be 
resolved rather than ignored. 

The Bush administrations “forward strategy of 
freedom” has made valuable progress since it was 
announced in 2003. But the Us democracy promo- 
tion program in the Middle East faces significant 
challenges over the next two years if ıt is to remain 
a relevant part of US foreign policy into the next 
administration. President Bush and Secretary Rice 
constantly note in their speeches that Arab democ- 
ratization is a long, difficult process that will not 
produce its fruits during this presidency. If so, the 
Bush administration would be wise to make sure 
the seeds it is currently sowing are deeply planted 
both in Washington and in the Middle East, and 
cannot easily be uprooted. Only when the Freedom 
Agenda develops staying power will it acquire the 
necessary credibility with leaders and reformers in 
the Arab world to lay the foundation for substan- 
tive progress in political freedom. a 
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Stalled Reform: The Case of Egypt 


HALA MUSTAFA AND AUGUSTUS RICHARD NORTON 


other Arabs watched the American midterm 

elections transfixed by the victory of the oppo- 
sition. This memorable example of democracy at 
work was all the more notable because it came at 
a time when the United States seems to have lost 
enthusiasm for promoting political reform and 
democracy in Arab states. 

The promotion of democracy in the Middle East 
has been a focus of the Bush administration. It was 
the centerpiece of the presidents 2005 inaugural 
address, in which he declared: “It is the policy of 
the United States to seek and support the growth 
of democratic movements and institutions in 
every nation and culture, with the ultimate goal of 
ending tyranny in our world.” While the democ- 
racy initiative provoked extraordinary skepticism 
in the Arab world about Us motives, it also pro- 
duced considerable excitement and healthy debate. 
Authoritarian regimes in Egypt, Jordan, Morocco, 
and several of the smaller Gulf states responded to 
American demands by actually opening up more 
space for free debate, and even allowed freer elec- 
tions than are customary. In Saudi Arabia, munici- 
pal elections were allowed for the first time. 

Democratic activists in the region embraced 
and applauded George W. Bush's rejection of the 
premise that only stability serves Us interests and 
his focus instead on promoting freedom. The us 
emphasis on democracy empowered reformers 
to expand their activities and to speak out more 
openly. Equally important, with America looking 
over their shoulders, Middle Eastern rulers were 
begrudgingly cautious about quashing dissent. 

They were, that is, until recently. While wooden 
official statements from Washington insist that 
democratic reform remains the US agenda, few 
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people in the Arab world today take this boilerplate 
seriously. Instead, especially in the wake of elections 
in Lebanon, Palestine, and Egypt, where Islamist 
figures hostile to Us interests have won office, there 
is little doubt that the United States is backing away 
from its agenda. Not surprisingly, crackdowns on 
democratic activists are again on the rise. 


PRIVILEGED ISLAMISTS 

An interesting anomaly thus emerges: although 
authoritarian regimes in the Middle East treat 
Islamists harshly, the Islamists are given much 
more political space than are liberal reformers. 
Reformers are arrested and physically mistreated 
and their activities are often declared illegal. It is 
the Islamists who enjoy privileged access to the 
media and who are even permitted, within limits, 
to campaign for political office. 

In Egypt, this policy may be traced to the presi- 
dency of Anwar Sadat, who was strongly sympa- 
thetic to the Islamist group the Muslim Brothers. 
When Sadat entered office in 1970, after the death 
of Gamal Abdel Nasser, few observers expected 
him to stay in power. Sadat, however, made over- 
tures to the religious right, reflecting his own social 
origins, and allowed the Islamists to operate more 
or less openly, including on university campuses, 
where Muslim associations grew explosively. 

While Sadat is often credited with opening up 
political parties in Egypt, he did so in a very mod- 
est way. The most enduring domestic legacy of his 
presidency is the increasing Islamization of Egypt, 
including an amendment to the Egyptian consti- 
tution proclaiming that Islamic law (Sharia) is the 
“main source” of law. This represented a signifi- 
cant departure from the liberal legacy of Egypt's 
1923 constitution. 

In the past quarter-century, which is to say during 
the tenure of Hosni Mubarak, Egypt has witnessed a 
steady process of Islamization with significant state 
complicity. Islamist parties today enjoy privileged 
access to the political system. Indeed, a tacit and 
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in some ways bizarre alliance persists between the 
regime and the formally banned Society of Muslim 
Brothers (al-Ikhwan al-Muslimun). 

The Ikhwan never reveal how many members 
their society has, and outsiders tend to exagger- 
ate its membership. If it were true that the Muslim 
Brothers represent the strongest political faction, 
as is occasionally assumed, the whole political 
scene would be very different. The Muslim Broth- 
ers do not have the potential to overthrow the 
regime or to take over the political system entirely. 
While the Ikhwan did well in Egypts November 
2005 parliamentary elections, winning 88 of 454 
seats, these gains occurred in a system in which 
the regime does not permit viable secular parties 
to operate. Many of the votes for the Ikhwan were 
protest votes that would be allocated differently if 
the political system offered real choice. 

The political elite in Egypt today is restricted to 
those who are well connected to the bureaucratic- 
security apparatus. This elite excludes almost all 
genuine liberals, almost all women, and Coptic 
Christians (who account 
for 5 to 10 percent of the 
population). Egypt exhib- 
its no more than a super- 
ficial multiparty system. 
Outside of the hegemonic 
National Democratic Party 
(NDP), the 19 approved political parties are small, 
docile, and not influential. The regime permits 
them to play no more than a cosmetic role. 

Even new parties typically offer policies similar 
to those of the NDP, as is the case with the “opposi- 
tion” Kefaya (“Enough”) movement, which favors 
a blend of Islamism and socialism. Not only is all 
political life under surveillance and control, but 
the regime also controls approval of new parties. 
The generically named Political Party Committee, 
actually an organ of the NDP, routinely disapproves 
applications for party registration. 

As the US commitment to substantive reform 
has waned, Egypt’ liberal activists find themselves 
subject to increasing surveillance and intimidation 
from state security services. The Mukhabarat, an 
intelligence agency, may conduct intimidating “con- 
versations” with reformists. Mild criticism of the 
regime is sometimes met with veiled threats. It may 
be hinted that meetings with American officials will 
be understood as potentially disloyal, and should be 
curtailed. In general, outsiders tend to underestimate 
the extent and reach of the security apparatus. Over 
the past year, ruling elites across the Middle East 
have felt freer to clamp down, particularly on lib- 





The Islamists are given much more 
political space than are liberal reformers. 





eral reformers. In some notorious cases in Egypt and 
Syria, the response has been harsh and unforgiving. 


REPRESSED REFORMISTS 

In contrast to the interdependent relation- 
ship between the Egyptian government and the 
Islamists—defined by clashes over power-sharing 
but not over ideology—the relationship between 
the regime and liberal reformers is marked by a 
clear disagreement over political principles. As a 
result, the conflict between the regime and liberals 
is much fiercer than that with the Ikhwan. 

Representatives of the regime like to present a 
simple model of political attitudes, according to 
which there are those who support the political 
status quo and those who wish to make Egypt an 
Islamic republic. This bifurcation totally ignores 
the millions of Egyptians who endorse neither the 
Muslim Brothers nor the present security state. 

Egypt boasted at least the rudiments of a liberal 
political system before the military coup of 1952, 
and many educated Egyptians recall that period 
with affection and long- 
ing. If the zenith of the 
liberal era was the 1923 
constitution, Egyptian 
constitutional law since 
then has become an 
admixture of liberal and 
populist provisions, often capriciously applied. One 
reminder of the populist origins of the regime that 
came to power in 1952 is a provision added to the 
constitution requiring that half of all members of 
parliament be peasants or workers. 

Today, Egypts non-Islamist opposition finds that 
nearly any serious effort to organize politically is 
snuffed out by the regime, and access to the state- 
controlled media is typically prevented. Why is 
this so? Because, as in other Middle Eastern coun- 
tries, Islamists are unlikely to be regarded by the 
United States and other major Western powers as 
a palatable alternative to the existing regimes. So 
who cares if they are afforded space in the arena of 
ideas? This allows government officials to wag their 
fingers at the Americans, mumble “Hamas,” and 
say, “Is that what you want?” It suits the interests of 
the rulers that the Americans should hear only one 
credible voice in opposition, uttering views that are 
considered dangerous. The legitimation of thought- 
ful, committed, liberal reformers who give voice to 
an attractive, secular, alternative view of politics is 
to be avoided at all costs. 

Until 2005, presidential elections in Egypt were 
plebiscites in which voters, for all practical pur- 


poses, affirmed or rejected the candidate as presi- 
dent-for-life. The reality of a contested election in 
2005 momentarily provided an uncommon and 
healthy political debate in Egypt. But the taste of 
democracy did not last long. 

The constitutional revision that permitted 
contested elections is so restrictive that, unless it 
is revised, it is unlikely that there will even be a 
competitor in the next election. As a result, the 
parliament is now engaged in amending its amend- 
ment to ensure that there is the appearance of 
competition. Egyptians widely view this move as 
a preparatory measure for the ascendance of the 
presidents son, Gamal, to the presidency. This is 
far from the model of free elections that Americans 
often have in mind when they think of political 
reform. Unfortunately, even the most efficiently 
run and elegantly designed elections contribute 
little to human freedom unless they occur in a con- 
text where men’s and women’ rights are not just 
acknowledged but respected. 

Political reform is not an all-or-nothing issue. It 
is an incremental process of change that seeks to 
foster a diverse marketplace of ideas in which seri- 
ous economic, social, and political problems may 
be addressed freely. This cannot occur unless the 
grip of the state’s security machinery is loosened. 
Reformers do not seek to replace or topple gov- 
ernments but to foster freer, more inclusive gov- 
ernance. This requires that the sponsors of reform 
display patience and a firm commitment to funda- 
mental goals. In contrast, the United States clearly 
expected the diplomatic equivalent of instant grati- 
fication in Iraq and Palestine, as though an elec- 
tion could magically transform a political climate 
through “creative chaos” and reverse decades of 
autocratic political engineering. 


AMERICAN LEVERAGE 


A more fruitful approach would emphasize 
the sustained promotion and protection of liberal 
tights and freedoms. Now is a moment for support- 
ers of Egypt, not least the United States, to insist 
firmly that the presidential succession process, 
however it may be designed, includes palpable lib- 
eral reform. This means there must be demonstra- 
bly increased respect for the rights and freedoms 
of individuals and their ability to organize politi- 
cally, as well as measures to ensure that the state 
media in Egypt cease being simply an instrument 
for regime propaganda and Islamization. 

American policy makers need to remember that 
they have significant potential leverage with Egypt, 
the recipient of about $2 billion in annual Us aid. 
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This assistance effectively subsidizes authoritarian- 
ism in Egypt and anti-Americanism in the media, 
and the annual aid would not be easily replaced if 
it were reduced. 

This fact was driven home in November 2006, 
when a large state delegation led by President 
Mubarak visited China. Expectations ran high 
that Mubarak would bring back lucrative eco- 
nomic agreements. Talks did produce various 
statements and references to realms of coop- 
eration. But the delegation returned home with 
empty hands. The distressing truth is that Egypt 
is simply not competitive in an international 
marketplace where efficiency, technical sophis- 
tication, and quality control are expected. The 
Chinese are interested in beneficial partnerships 
and trade relationships; they are hardly anxious 
to provide Egypt blank checks. 

Egypt remains plagued by a stultified economic 
system as well as a calcified political system, both 
of which reflect the paucity of political reform in 
the country. The 2006 Index of Economic Freedom 
produced by the Heritage Foundation and The Wall 
Street Journal, for example, finds Egypt below every 
country in the Arab world except Libya, Syria, and 
Yemen, and in the bottom quartile globally. 

The United States needs to stop fighting itself, 
which is exactly what it does when it turns a blind 
eye to regimes that make nice in closed-door meet- 
ings but afterwards actively oppose much if not 
all of the US agenda. Sustained progress toward 
freedom is a crucial objective not only for Ameri- 
can foreign policy but also for the people who live 
in the Middle East. The United States needs to 
recommit itself to promoting reform and liberty, 
and insist on concrete changes 1n the laws of the 
states in which it promotes reform. In Egypt, for 
instance, a quarter-century after the assassination 
of Sadat, is it unreasonable to expect that emer- 
gency security laws might be lifted? 

As Iraq shows so tragically, stability is crucial 
for positive change to occur. However, this does 
not mean that returning to business-as-usual static 
stability is the answer. Instead, the United States 
should emphasize a dynamic stability that valo- 
rizes orderly change and the opening of political 
space—the marketplace of ideas that is a funda- 
mental component of reform. Chief among goals 
in the region should be the promotion of freedom 
built on shared values that respect the dignity of 
the individual. The United States needs to start in 
those countries where it has the most influence, 
especially in Egypt, which might ındeed provide a 
model for the entire Middle East. | 





What Should Be Done About Iraq? 


MARINA OTTAWAY 


THE BUSH ADMINISTRATION has finally admitted that 
the situation in Iraq can no longer be addressed 
by “staying the course.” Both the visible deteriora- 
tion of the situation on the ground, amply dem- 
onstrated by the horrifying violence in Baghdad 
and other important cities, and the American vot- 
ers’ rejection of the Republican Party and its poli- 
cies in the midterm congressional elections make 
it imperative for the administration to announce a 
new course. But the options are limited. 

Iraq today sits at the intersection of two clusters 
of conflict. The first is internal to Iraq, a result of 
the vacuum of power left by Washington's success 
in overthrowing Saddam Hussein and its subse- 
quent failure to restore security and governance. 
The second is regional, caused by the rise of Shiite 
power in Iran and affecting the entire area from 
Iran to the Arabian peninsula and the Levant. As 
a result, any new policy on Iraq needs to address 
both domestic and regional issues. 

Iraq is a broken country without central 
authority. The government of “national unity” is 
divided and weak, not because of the poor lead- 
ership provided by Prime Minister Nuri al-Maliki, 
but because no government made up of factions 
violently at odds with each other could possibly 
be strong. The administrative system has never 
recovered from the post-invasion collapse. The 
police are simply a conglomeration of militias tak- 
ing orders from various factions. The Iraqi army 
appears somewhat closer to being a national insti- 
tution, but only because US troops are embedded 
in its units. 

In this vacuum of power, conflicts are prolif- 
erating. There is an increasingly vicious civil 
war between Sunni and Shiite Muslims. Shiites, 
encouraged by the ouster of Hussein and the 
United States’ insistence on a formal democratic 
process that in a divided country favors the larg- 
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est confessional group or ethnic faction, feel enti- 
tled to rule. Sunnis are refusing to accept their 
minority status and are determined to prevent the 
Shiites from governing. There are also conflicts 
among competing Shiite factions and their mili- 
tias. And there are intersecting conflicts between 
Kurds and Arabs, among Iraqi Sunni political and 
tribal groups, and between Iraqi Sunnis and jihad- 
ists associated with Al Qaeda in Iraq. 

The Bush administration has sought to address 
these conflicts by forming a government of 
national reconciliation. The strategy has failed. 
Two completely different approaches are now being 
discussed. One is the formation of a strong govern- 
ment, less democratic and inclusive than the pres- 
ent one, but capable of imposing order. The second 
is the de facto partition of Iraq into autonomous 
regions. The strong government idea is a chimera, 
because in a country plagued by armed groups a 
government cannot be strong without security 
forces that can overwhelm all opponents, and such 
security forces simply do not exist in Iraq. 

The de facto partition of Iraq into largely auton- 
omous regions is a real possibility; ın fact, it may 
be impossible to prevent at this point. To be sure, 
the multiple and poorly understood conflicts that 
stand in the way of strengthening central authority 
in Iraq will also make it difficult to make the sepa- 
rate regions stable and violence-free. The difference 
is that central authority would require addressing 
all problems at the same time and in the same pro- 
cess, whereas regional solutions could be worked 
out to some extent one region at a time. 


NEIGHBORS ON EDGE 

In any solution based on regionalization, how- 
ever, the cluster of domestic Iraqi conflicts would 
intersect with the emerging regional conflict 
between Shiites and Sunnis. In a decentralized 
Iraq, a Sunni region would inevitably look first 
and foremost to Saudi Arabia, the rich Sunni coun- 
try with which it shares a long border. Facing the 
growing Shiite influence in the area, Saudi Ara- 
bia would have no choice but to support an Iraqi 
Sunni region. Other predominantly Sunni and oil- 


rich countries in the Gulf would also be impor- 
tant to Iraqi Sunnis, but Saudi Arabia is key. Syria, 
on which the Bush administration has focused 
much attention and on which it has heaped much 
blame for the chaos in Iraq, is a much less impor- 
tant actor. It cannot compete with Saudi Arabia for 
influence on the Sunnis, and it does not have a role 
to play in the Shiite areas. 

A Shiite semi-autonomous region in the south of 
Iraq would be less dependent on external financ- 
ing, because most Iraqi oil is produced there. But 
it would still need political backing, with Iran the 
obvious candidate. Iran has supported and contin- 
ues to support Shiite militias, particularly the Badr 
Brigades of the Supreme Council for the Islamic 
Revolution in Iraq. It will continue to be involved 
in Iraq no matter what the United States says or 
does. But it will not be able to dominate a Shiite 
region, let alone 
the rest of Iraq, 
because of the line 
historically divid- 
ing the Persians of 
Iran from the Arabs 
of Iraq. 

The mounting 
tensions between 
Sunnis and Shiites in the region guarantee that 
neighboring countries, in particular Saudi Arabia 
and Iran, will be central actors in any solution in 
Iraq. The question is whether they will use the 
Iraqi factions in a proxy war between Shiites and 
Sunnis in the entire region, adding to the carnage 
and destruction in Iraq, or whether they will find 
a way to cooperate in order to avoid what would 
benefit neither country, namely utter chaos on their 
borders. (The Kurdish region in the north of Iraq, 
already largely self-governing, could also pull other 
nations, such as Turkey, into a regional conflict.) 

What is certain is that Iraq cannot be insulated 
from the interests and thus intervention of neigh- 
boring countries, because its domestic conflicts 





The solution to a situation that has spun out of 
control is beyond the capacity of the United States 
to devise and above all to implement on its own. 
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have an impact on all of them. This means that any 


policy the Bush administration decides to pursue 


in Iraq must also take the neighboring countries 
into account. The administration may choose not 
to deal directly with the most troublesome of Iraq's 
neighbors, Iran and Syria, and simply continue to 
denounce their policies. But it cannot avoid deal- 
ing with the consequences of their actions, which 
are now part of Iraq’s domestic conflicts. 

Because Iraq is at the intersection of two clus- 
ters of conflicts, the solution to a situation that has 
spun out of control is beyond the capacity of the 
United States to devise and above all to implement 
on its own. The United States has tried to impose 
its own solution to the domestic problem of forg- 
ing a new Iraqi state through a democratic process 
and the rebuilding of Iraqi security forces, and 
it has failed. It has tried to keep regional actors 
out of the conflict, 
threatening Syria, 
warning lran, even 
keeping Saudi Ara- 
bia at a distance, 
and it has failed. It 
has tried to enlist 
other countries to 
support its efforts 
in Iraq, and even the few that responded, in most 
cases providing only symbolic help, have now 
withdrawn or are withdrawing their troops. 

The solution in Iraq can only come from the peo- 
ple who have no choice but to be involved: mainly 
the Iraqis themselves, of course, but also the neigh- 
boring countries for which engagement with Iraq 
is an absolute necessity, rather than an option. As 
an outside actor, the United States has the option 
of staying in Iraq or pulling out. No matter what 
the Bush administration chooses to do, it is clear 
that its role in Iraq will be as one of the many actors 
trying to protect their interests amid clusters of 
conflict, rather than as the dominant force that can 
reshape the region to suit its goals. E 





The Great Deception 


WILLIAM W. FINAN JR. 


A STORY IS TOLD that takes place in a park in Mos- 
cow during the Soviet era. A man walks about, 
handing out sheets of what looks like a newsletter 
to Muscovites sitting on park benches. Two secu- 
rity officers notice and walk up to the man. They 
grab the batch of sheets from his hands. 

“Theyre blank!” the officers exclaim incredu- 
lously as they leaf through the papers. “What is the 
meaning of this?” 

“But everybody knows,” the man replies. 

Everybody knows, too, in America today. Almost 
four years after President George W. Bush invaded 
Iraq, the reality of what was done first in the name 
of protecting the United 
States from a mushroom 
cloud and then in the name 
of democracy has become all 


few still hypnotized by the 
administration’s rhetoric. 
The verdict, now often writ- 
ten and spoken, is captured 
in book titles like Thomas 
Ricks’s Fiasco. It is plainly 
evident in the findings of the 
bipartisan Iraq Study Group's report on the war: 
“The situation in Iraq is grave and deteriorating.” It 
is not obscured by the administration’ announce- 
ment of a “new way forward.” 

How it took so long to get to the point at which 
the reality of Iraq is expressed so bluntly and 
understood so widely is a story of how the Bush 
administration manufactured its own reality and 
then fell hostage to it. It is a story of how the tradi- 
tional press watchdogs became entangled in ques- 
tions of patriotism and fears of power and thus 
both missed and misidentified what was happen- 
ing. As Frank Rich aptly suggests with the title of 
his book, it is one of the greatest stories ever sold. 

Beginning with 9-11, a new way of thinking 
and a new way of portraying events formed a new 
contemporary narrative. That would be expected 
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with any historically rupturing event, especially 
an act of war. This new way of seeing would not 
even be especially contentious, since most of the 
population agreed with the perception; indeed, in 
the days after September 11, much of the world 
saw 9-11 as most Americans did. The United States 
was the victim, and as such had a right to retaliate. 
This narrative became the major thread by which 
events were measured, most notably the decision 
to remove the Taliban in Afghanistan and destroy 
Al Qaeda’s sanctuary. 

The Bush administration hijacked the narrative, 
however, with the decision to invade Iraq. Placing 
the invasion in the context 
of the “global war on terror” 
meant that Iraq would be 
viewed as the next campaign 
in a war that had already 
toppled Afghanistan. Then 
the “real men” would take 
Tehran (“Everyone wants 
to go to Baghdad. Real men 
want to go to Tehran,” said 
a British official in 2003) 
and Damascus later. The 
Middle East would be America’, and the resulting 
spread of democracy would drown any incentive 
for the region’s youth to find common cause with 
Al Qaeda. 

This 180-proof version of the world to come, with 
its emphasis on unilateral military might and uni- 
lateral American diplomacy, required domestically 
not only a public and a press suffused with post—9- 
11 thinking but also a stick, a form of coercion, to 
bring into line those who might greet this brave new 
world with skepticism or criticism or, worst of all, 
political opposition. The coercion came in the form 
of a sturdy American standby—patriotism—which 
featured as its premise the standard President Bush 
had articulated in the days after 9-11: those who are 
not with us are against us. 


THE NARRATIVE PUNCTURED 
The dominant narrative that the Bush admin- 
istration crafted for Iraq proved extraordinarily 


fa 
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powerful. The White House used it deftly to 
maneuver its way to a second term in 2004 even as 
media reports from Iraq began to form, piecemeal, 
a picture of life in Iraq that was nasty, brutish, and 
short for growing numbers of the American occu- 
piers and the liberated Iraqis. The administration’s 
narrative has only been fully punctured in recent 
months, in part with the publication of books 
like those by Frank Rich and Bob Woodward (the 
latter, along with Ricks’s Fiasco and Rajiv Chan- 
drasekaran’s Imperial Life in the Emerald City: 
Inside Iraq’ Green Zone, forming a triple play by 
Washington Post reporters). 

That “everyone knows” the reality of Iraq became 
apparent with the Republican loss of the Senate and 
House in the November midterm elections. And 
early December saw the publication of the report by 
the Iraq Study Group, chaired by former Secretary 
of State James 
Baker, a long-time 
Republican polit- 
ical “fixer,” and a 
well-known for- 
mer US represen- 
tative, Democrat 
Lee Hamilton. 
Since the political elders finally have spoken, it is 
now Bush and his “dead-ender” supporters, not the 
war's critics, who are in opposition. A new narrative 
is emerging with the new truthfulness. 


THE SELUNG OF THE WAR 

Rich, a New York Times columnist, provides a 
keen metanarrative on the Iraq War reality that 
the Bush administration both believed and wanted 
the rest of the country to believe, in contrast with, 
well, the real reality of the war. His analysis is 
especially insightful because he understands what 
the Bush administration understood so well: this 
was a media-mediated war (“perception was all, 
and perception began with images on television”). 
The Greatest Story Ever Sold is a dissection of the 
administration’ creation, nurturing, and feeding of 
the desired perceptions. These are juxtaposed with 
what was happening at the moment; a hefty appen- 
dix includes a time line of major events as narrated 
by the Bush administration and contrasting reports 
from the “reality-based” community. 

The White House’s greatest hits are all here, 
from Secretary of State Colin Powells riveting but 
bogus UN presentation to Bush’s golden moment in 
the sun as he landed in a military jet on the Abra- 
ham Lincoln and then strode across the ship’s deck 





The world’s most powerful nation stands nearly 
powerless in Iraq, unable to win in any meaningful 
sense and unable to withdraw without admitting defeat. 
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in a fighter pilots uniform. Rich captures the per- 
fectly crafted stage setting that accompanied the 
president's address on the carrier later that day, 
in which he declared the war in Iraq all but over: 
“The presidents speech came precisely at dusk in 
the west—Hollywood’ so-called magic hour, much 
prized by cinematographers for the golden glow it 
bestows on any scene. ... A banner with the sim- 
ple message ‘Mission Accomplished’ was posted 
high up so that it appeared as a halo hovering over 
the president, much as the Statue of Liberty had 
appeared at Bush's 9-11 anniversary speech as the 
war's rollout began. The ranks of crew members 
who served as Bush's official audience and back- 
drop were in color-coordinated costumes as bright 
as the future.” 

The Greatest Story Ever Sold is easily this gener- 
ations The Selling of the President. What was novel 
in 1968 is now 
de rigueur when 
it comes to poli- 
tics. But have we 
learned nothing 
in the intervening 
decades? If the 
American people 
knew they were being sold a product—in this case, 
war—why did they not more carefully consider 
the purchase? Rich offers an answer that works if 
applied to the mass of Americans: they trusted the 
president, and they fell for the story because it was 
so well done. 

Members of the impressionable public were 
not the only ones to succumb to the story. As Rich 
notes, Bush, Vice President Dick Cheney, and the 
rest of the administration “made the same tragic 
error of all propagandists who come to ruin: they 
fell for their own scam.” Rich does not lean too 
heavily on this explanation, however, he generally 
suggests the war was a deliberate deception on the 
part of the administration. While that is no doubt 
true when it comes to how the White House has 
spun the bloody chaos that has descended on Iraq 
over the past three years, it is too harsh an indict- 
ment of the original decision to sell the Iraq War. 
Bush and Cheney truly believed. In an interview on 
the PBS program Frontline, James Dobbins, a former 
State Department official now at the RAND Corpo- 
tation, said of the administration’s creation of the 
rationale for war, “I didn’t consider it so much a 
case of deception as self-deception. That is, first 
they deceived themselves, and then they deceived 
everyone else.” 
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Self-deception explains why Cheney, according 
to Woodward, obsessively interrogated David Kay, 
the man responsible for finding weapons of mass 
destruction in Iraq after the invasion. Where were 
the missing WMD, Cheney demanded to know: in 
Syria? Lebanon? Self-deception also explains why, 
to this day, Bush still finds it impossible to face 
reality in Iraq, why he continues to mouth talking 
points like “we’re winning” and “it's hard work” 
without ever once leveling with the American peo- 
ple about the scope and the scale of the calamity. 


NO MAGIC FORMULA 

In this respect, the Iraq Study Group report 
represents less a new analysis of the war than a 
last-ditch effort to dislodge Bush from the mental 
cocoon he has retreated into when it comes to Iraq. 
“There is no magic formula to solve the problems 
of Iraq,” the report announces. “Despite a massive 
effort, stability in Iraq remains elusive, and the 
situation is deteriorating.” The landscape sketched 
is dark. For the United States, 3,000 dead soldiers 
and more than 22,000 wounded. War costs have 
reached $400 billion and are running at $8 billion 
a month; $2 trillion is not too large an estimate 
of the wars ultimate cost. For Iraqis, the reality is 
death and destruction, rather than reconstruction; 
3,000 killed each month in the sectarian violence 
that has consumed much of the country; 1.6 mil- 
lion Iraqis internally displaced, and 1.8 million 
refugees in neighboring nations, with 100,000 a 
month feeding that flow. 

The report offers 79 recommendations on how 
the United States should work to put Iraq into 
good enough shape so that Us troops can leave. 
Talk to the neighbors, including Iran and Syria. 
Talk to the major powerholders, including the 
Shiite cleric Moktada al-Sadr. Create the condi- 
tions for a conference on national reconciliation. 
Use the Us military to strengthen the Iraqi military 
rather than fight for it. Dismantle the militias that 
wield power. 

The recommendations are eminently sensible. 
It is unclear, however, if they are workable. The 
report places huge hopes on the Iraqi government, 
yet this is a government in name only. As the report 
makes explicit, the national leadership in Baghdad 
cannot provide security to the capital, let alone the 
rest of the country. By not providing security, the 
government has failed its essential function, ensur- 
ing that little good can happen. Sectarian militias 


today provide the only security that works. Rec- 
onciliation? The prevailing attitude among Shiites 
and Sunnis is reflected in the words of an Iraqi 
caught in the violence and quoted in The Washing- 
ton Post: “If I catch a terrorist, I will not kill him 
with a weapon. | will not turn him over to the gov- 
ernment. Ill catch him and cut him to pieces and 
drink his blood until the last drop.” 

The Iraq Study Group report may prove, in the 
end, little more than a political document provid- 
ing the foundation for a decent interval before 
US troops leave Iraq. How long that time will be 
is unclear. The US ambassador to South Vietnam, 
Ellsworth Bunker, noted in May 1973, as he left 
Saigon with the end of American involvement in 
that war, that the “tunnel was longer and the light 
was dimmer and farther away than any of us real- 
ized at the time I came here.” 

Unlike Vietnam, the United States will remain 
entangled in Iraq and the Middle East even after 
US troops leave. In his new history of American 
involvement in the Middle East, the military his- 
torian Michael Oren shows just how entwined the 
United States has been in that region since the 
early days of the republic. Power, faith, and fan- 
tasy are, Oren argues, the three themes that have 
driven America’s relationship with the Middle 
East since its first encounter in 1784. They define 
it today also. In fact, there is no more apt sum- 
mation of what drove Bush and a small group of 
advisers to invade Iraq in April 2003. Power was 
always an element: the need to show that America 
was strong, that it could hit back hard in the very 
heartland of the Muslim world after the terror 
attacks of 9-11. Faith: the belief that the American 
creed, the democratic ethos, could be implanted in 
Iraq where ıt would, like a shining city on the hill, 
illuminate and lift up the rest of the Middle East. 
And fantasy: the idea that, with Saddam Hussein 
removed from power, all of Iraq would function 
like a modern state once it was given the chance 
to put in place democratic institutions. 

Today the world’s most powerful nation stands 
nearly powerless in Iraq, unable to win in any 
meaningful sense and unable to withdraw without 
admitting defeat. Faith is but an ideological mind- 
set, abetted by a refusal to face the truth, which 
drives the president and his administration “dead- 
enders” to believe, as Bush put it recently, that vic- 
tory is possible in Iraq. Magic? There is none. Only 
nightmares, an inferno that rivals Dante’. a 
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INTERNATIONAL 
European Union (EU) | 


Nov. 24—The European Commission announces, following 
approval by the German Parliament, that Bulgana and Roma- 
na have qualified to jon the EU on Jan. 1, 2007. 


braeli-Palestinian Conflict 

Nov. 25—lsraeli and Palestinian leaders agree to a cease-fire m 
Gaza, bringing at least a temporary end to several months of 
fighttng Earlier m the month, Palestinian factions had fired 
numerous rockets into Israel and Israel tank shells had killed 
18 Palestinian crviltans. 

Nov. 30—Palestinian President Mahmoud Abbas, the leader of 
the Fatah faction, declares that little progress has been made 
in months of talks armed at establishing a coalinon govern- 
ment with Hamas, the militant Islamist party that has a major- 
ity of seats in the Palestmian parhament. Continued lack of 
progress may force new elections. 


United Nations (UN) 

Nov. 1—A UN-sponsored conference on global clrmate, held in 
Kenya and attended by representatives of the Kyoto Protocol's 
165 signatones, ends with agreement only on a timetable for 
further talks. 

Nov. 7—Panama wins a 2-year seat on the UN Secunty Council 
Panama’ selection comes as a compromise between those, 
such as the US, who favored Guatemala, and those who sup- 
ported Venezuela. 


AFGHANISTAN 
Nov. 26—A suicide bomber lalls 15 people in addinon to him- 
self at a restaurant m a southeastern province The attack, an 


example of the increasing use of suicide bombings in Afghani- 
stan, follows a few weeks of relanve calm. 


BANGLADESH 

Nov 18—An cabinet meeting is held amid a political 
crisis that has developed over electoral reforms demanded by 
the opposition Dozens of people have dhed in political vio- 
lence that began in October 


BOUVIA 

Nov 28—President Evo Morales wins a legislauve victory when 
the Senate passes a law that, although its details are vague, 
will lead to redistribution of land to indigenous peasants. 


CHAD 

Nov. 14—The UN reports that Arab gunmen have killed hun- 
dreds of people over the preceding 10 days A spokesman for 
the Chadian government blames Sudan for the violence, say- 
ing that the conflict in the neighboring Sudanese province of 
Darfur is being exported to Chad. 


CHINA 

Nov. 4—Chma reaches agreement with various Afncan nations 
on trade and mvestment deals valued at $1.9 billion China 
also promises to provide $5 billion in loans and credits to 
African counties and to increase aid as well. 
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Nov. 8—The government announces that Chinas trade surplus 
in October reached nearly $24 bilhon. The surplus on the 
month sets a record, topping the previous high by $5 billion. 

Nov. 10—A crowd of 2,000 people attacks a hospital in Sichuan 


province, angry over fees and medical care and particularly 
over the death of a 3-year-old boy at the hospital. 


COLOMBIA 

Noy. 1—Guernllas assault a police mstallation and kill 17, 
helping to quash hopes raised earlier this year that rap- 
prochement might be reached soon between rebels and 
the government. 


CONGO 

Nov. 28—The Supreme Court confirms that incumbent Presi- 
dent Joseph Kabila won an election in October, rulmg against 
Jean-Pierre Bemba, Kabila'’s challenger, who had claimed elec- 
tion fraud Kabila won with 58% of the vote. 


ECUADOR 

Nov. 26—Left-leaning Rafael Correa, a former university 
economist, 1s elected president with 57% of the vote. He cam- 
paigned on promises to limit US military activity m the coun- 
try and to renegotiate both foreign debt and contracts with 


foreign oul producers 


FRANCE 

Nov. 18—Ségoléne Royal wins the Socialist Partys nomina- 
tion for president, m a bid to become the Ist female presi- 
dent of France. 


GEORGIA 

Nov 14-—Prime Minister Zurab Nogaideli says that Georgia 
plans to halve its use of Russian natural gas by the end of 
2006 and make further cuts in 2007. Nogaideli’s remarks fol- 
low Russia's decision to double gas prices in January 2007. 


IRAN 

Nov. 23—A day after the International Atomic Energy Agency 
announces that ıt will provide no help to Iran in building a 
nuclear reactor, Iran says it will build the reactor on its own. 

Nov. 28—-A draft UN Security Council resolution on Iran's 
nuclear ambitions drops all mention of possible sanctions 


IRAQ 

Nov. 5—An Iraqi court finds the former president Seddam Hus- 
sein guilty of crimes agamst humanity and sentences him to 
death by 

Nov. 20—Diplomatc relations are reestablished with Syria after 
a 20-year hiatus. The agreement comes as Synan Foreign Min- 
ister Walid al-Moallem meets with Iraqi Prme Minister Nur 
al-Malila in 

Nov. 23—In the worst instance of sectanan violence since the 
US-led invasion of the country, 5 car bombs and a mortar 
shell lall at least 144 people in a Shiite section of Baghdad. 
The attacks are a low pomt ın a month that has also included 
numerous suicide bombings and the talang of more than 100 
hostages from the Ministry of Education. 
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Nov. 30—Malık and President George W. Bush meet m Jordan, 
with Bush saying afterwards that no quick US withdrawal 
from Iraq is to be expected The meeting comes as discontent 
with Malila rises among both Sunni and Shute leaders, with 
several threatening to boycott the government. 


ITALY 

Nov. 6—<A court sentences Rabe Osman Sayed Ahmed, an Egyp- 
an, to 10 years ın prison on charges of subversive conspiracy 
and international terrorism stemmung from his role in the 
2004 Madnd train bombings. 


lvORY COAST 

Nov. 1—The UN Security Council extends formal support of a 
transitional government for 1 year in response to Ivory Coasts 
continuing failure to hold free elections. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Nov. 30—Agreement is reached among North Korea, the US, and 
China to resume talks on North Korea's nuclear program, but 
no date for negotiations is set 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Nov 13—South Korea says ıt will not comply with a US request 
for help in intercepting North Korean vessels and will umpose 
only mild penalues on North Korea m response to that coun- 
trys nuclear test m October. 


Kosovo 

Nov. LO—UN mediator Martti Ahusaan announces that he will 
delay until after Serbian parliamentary elections in January 
an announcement about his blueprint for Kosovo's future 
status. Observers say Ahtisaari chose the delay so as not to 
improve ultranationalists’ chances in the Serbian voting. For 
7 years the UN has administered Kosovo, which is neither an 
independent country nor a province of Serbia 


LEBANON 

Nov 22—Industry Minister Pierre Gemayel 1s assassinated out- 
side Berrut Gemayel, a promment critic of Syna’s involvement 
ın Lebanon» affairs, ıs the latest m a serles of well-known 
anti-Syrian Lebanese to be killed over the past 2 years. 


MEXICO 

Nov 23—Protests against the state governor of Oaxaca turn 
violent again as government buildings are set on fire and 
youths engage in street battles with security forces. The 
clashes, the latest ın a continuing political crisis m the state, 
occur despite government security forces’ having retaken the 
city square in October after protesters had held it for months. 

Nov 29—A court rules that former president Luis Echeverria 
must stand trial on charges surrounding the killng of stu- 
dents in 1968 The rubng is a victory for outgoing President 
Vicente Fox, who had pushed for Echeverria’s prosecution. 


NEPAL 

Nov. 21—A peace agreement between the government and Mao- 
ist rebels appears to end a decade-long civil war in which 
13,000 people have been killed The rebels are to jon a transi- 
tonal government 


NICARAGUA 
Nov. 5—Sixteen years after having last held the office, the for- 
mer leftist revolutionary Daniel Ortega is elected president 


with a 38% plurality, benefiting from split opposinon. He 
promises a pragmatic approach. 


PAKISTAN | 

Nov 8—A suicide bomber kills at least 42 soldiers at a military 
training base. Pro-Talban militants are suspected 

Nov. 15——Two-day talks between Indian and Pakistani leaders 
end without significant progress on either Indian allegations 
of Pakistani involvement in terrorism within India or a dis- 
pute over land in an uninhabitable Himalayan region 


RUSSIA 

Nov 13—Most nongovernmental organizations, mcluding 
Amnesty International and Human Rights Watch, are permit- 
ted to resume work 3 weeks after a new law had caused them 
to miss deadlines for re-registration The curtailment of the 
NGOs’ activines had drawn international protest 

Nov. 19—A trade agreement is signed with the US that is seen 
as possibly paving the way for Russia's entry into the World 
Trade Organization Russia has been negotiating terms for its 
WTO accession since 1993. 


SRI LANKA 

Nov 28—The leader of the rebel Tamil Tigers calls a 2002 cease- 
fire with the government “defunct” and says his group will 
push for an mdependent state Earlier in the month, govern- 
ment artillery killed 23 civiltans and government forces sank 
22 rebel boats. 


SUDAN 

Nov. 22—Jan Egeland, the UN's emergency relief coordmator, 
tells the Secunty Council that Sudan’s government is deliber- 
ately preventing aid from reaching people who need it, as well 
as attackmg villages and arming milinas. 


TAIWAN 

Nov. 17—President Chen Shui-bian’ legislatrve opponents fail to 
gather the 2/3 majority needed to force a referendum on remov- 
ing him from office. Earher m the month, a prosecutor had 
indicted Chens wife on corruption charges and announced that 
Chen might face charges himself after leaving office 


THAILAND 

Nov 28—Thailand’s military rulers announce that martial law, 
m effect since therr September coup, will be hfted in most of 
the country. Martial law will remain in force in restive Mushm 
areas 1n the south and ın some northern areas loyal to the 
deposed prime minister Thaksin Shinawatra 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Nov. 23—Alexander Litvinenko, a former KGB agent who had 
been quiring into the October death of a Russtan journalist, 
dies in London after having been poisoned with a rare radio- 
active substance. On his deathbed he accuses Russian Presi- 
dent Vladimir Putin of responsibility for the poisoning. 


UNITED STATES 

Nov 7—Democrats win control of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives ın a midterm election widely seen as a refer- 
endum on Bush and his Iraq policy 

Nov 8&—President Bush announces that Defense Secretary Don- 
ald Rumsfeld, 1 of the Iraq Wars architects, 1s stepping down. 

Nov 14—As Bush is set to visit Vietnam, congressional leaders 
withdraw support for a free trade bill with that country. Pros- 
pects for other free trade bills appear gloomy. a 
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ACROSS MUCH OF EUROPE, aspirations for change 
crash against ensconced barriers. Several 
states facing global economic competition are 
provoking discontent by trying to refine their 
welfare protections. The European Union, having 
learned it is easier to influence candidates for 
entry than exisung members, is struggling to 
find a way forward on stalled projects: approval 
of a constitution, consensus on NATO’ future, 
further union enlargement. Turkey has discovered 
a sizeable “Keep Out” sign blocking its entry. 
Meanwhile, fresh actors enter the fray: German 
Chancellor Angela Merkel has assumed the EU 
presidency; Great Britain and France are set 
to change leaders soon. Our March issue will 
analyze the latest developments. Topics scheduled 
to appear include: 


e Europe, NATO, and the Middle East 
Charles Kupchan, Georgetown University 


e Merkel’s Germany 
Jackson Janes and Stephen Szabo, 
Johns Hopkins University 


e Britain in Transition 
Vernon Bogdanor, Oxford University 


e The New French Political Landscape 
Arnauld Miguet, London School of Economics 


e Turkey and the EU: A Failed Romance? 
Omer Taspinar, National War College 
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“If governments and the international community learn from 
and act on the lessons of 2006, the hope of a stable, developed, 
and thriving region will be much closer to becoming a reality. .. .” 


The Year of the Ballot 


JORGE CASTANEDA AND PATRICIO NAVIA 


11 Latin American countries held presiden- 

tial elections. In addition to the two most 
populous nations of Brazil and Mexico, Colombia, 
Peru, Venezuela, Chile, Bolivia, Ecuador, Haiti, 
Costa Rica, and Nicaragua chose new leaders or 
reelected incumbents. Argentina was the only large 
country without an election in 2006 (it will have 
one in October 2007). Altogether, 80 percent of the 
Latin American population went to the polls last 
year. In fact, 2006 marked the first time in history 
that so many nations in the region held elections in 
the same year. 

In most countries, the institutions of democracy 
remain fragile nevertheless. With Hugo Chavez's 
December 3 reelection in Venezuela closing out 
the electoral season, Latin American democra- 
cies today are sailing out to an uncertain future. 
In recent years, three South American countries 
(Argentina, Bolivia, and Ecuador) have had their 
presidents abruptly forced out of office. Odds are 
that some of the leaders elected in 2006 will even- 
tually face similar situations. 

Fortunately, however, there are five lessons from 
the electoral experiences of the past year that, if 
they are absorbed, should help consolidate Latin 
America’s democracies. First, the election results 
indicate there is still hope for the embattled neolib- 
eral model in the region. Second, the demand for 
broader inclusion remains very strong. Thus, third, 
social spending does matter. Fourth, there cannot 
be stable democracy without an accountable, open, 
and competitive political party system. And fifth, 
the left remains very potent in Latin America. If 


Bu= December 2005 and December 2006, 


JORGE CASTANEDA, the foreign minister of Mexico from 2000 
to 2003, is a professor of politics and Latin Amencan and Car- 
ibbean studies at New York University PATRICIO NAVIA teaches 
global studies at NYU and political science at Diego Portales 
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democracy is to fulfill the high expectations associ- 
ated with it and gain full consolidation as the only 
game in town, strong and accountable left-wing 
parties must be accommodated. 


THE DEMOCRATIC FIESTA 

Incumbent governments could hardly have found 
a more convenient time to face elections. Latin 
America experienced its fourth consecutive year of 
economic growth in 2006. Between 1995 and 2003, 
the region’ economies grew by an annual average of 
2.2 percent. In 2004, its economic output increased 
by 5.7 percent. According to the International 
Monetary Fund, growth in 2005 was 4.4 percent, 
despite much lower figures for Brazil (2.3 percent) 
and Mexico (3 percent). The IMF estimates growth 
for 2006 at 4.8 percent, with Mexico (4.4 percent) 
and Brazil (3.2 percent) again underperforming. In 
a region where economic performance in the past 
25 years has been mediocre at best, the 2004-2006 
period was a notable exception. 

The 2006 “democratic fiesta,” as elections are 
referred to in the region, is also notable for the 
widespread respect shown for electoral results and 
the accompanying consolidation of independent 
and autonomous election oversight institutions. 
A number of races were extremely close, but with 
the exception of Mexico, all the losing candidates 
accepted defeat. 

Costa Rica’s election was decided by a razor- 
thin margin of 0.3 percent. Still, defeated candidate 
Otton Solfs accepted the results, and Oscar Arias, 
the social democrat and Nobel Peace Prize laure- 
ate who governed from 1986 to 1990, was sworn 
in as president. In Peru, the first-round election 
also produced a very close result for the runner- 
up. Christian Democrat Lourdes Flores came in 
0.5 percent behind the former left-wing populist 
president Alan García (1985-1990). After a partial 
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recount, Garcfa was declared the winner and went 
on to win the presidency in a June 4 runoff. 

Mexico was the only country where official 
results were disputed. The losing candidate, leftist 
former Mexico City Mayor Andrés Manuel López 
Obrador, made accusations of fraud. Legislators 
with López Obrador's Party of the Democratic Rev- 
olution (PRD) staunchly opposed the swearing-in of 
the election winner, a conservative National Action 
Party (PAN) politician, thereby threatening the sta- 
bility of Mexico’s democracy. Fortunately, Felipe 
Calderón managed to be sworn in and assumed 
power on December 2. 

Today, democratic elections in Latin America 
are better organized, more transparent, and more 
legitimate than when transitions to democracy first 
began in the 1980s and 1990s. Though under attack 
by the resurgence of populist politicians, represen- 
tative democracy continues to be the mechanism of 
choice for selecting leaders in the region. 

The table on this page shows the 15 presi- 
dential elections (counting runoffs) in 11 dif- 
ferent Latin American countries. Based on their 
self-identification, candidates can be classified 
on a Tight-left continuum. Naturally, these self- 


definitions might be considered simplistic, but 
they allow for an understandable classification. 
As shown, leftist candidates tended to do better 
than right-wing candidates in 2006. 

As the table on page 53 shows, incumbent can- 
didates and parties also did fairly well. In six coun- 
tries, the incumbent candidate—or the candidate 
from the incumbent party—won. In three other 
cases, the outgoing president had no candidate to 
support. Thus, only two incumbent parties were 
defeated. The scandal-ridden Social Christian Party 
in Costa Rica and the weak centrist Alliance for 
the Republic in Nicaragua lost. The respectable 
economic performance of most countries helped 
incumbents retain power. But incumbency strength 
should also be understood as an endorsement of the 
policies implemented by the outgoing leaders—for 
the most part committed to free trade. 

We believe Latin American democracies will 
consolidate if they adequately react to the five les- 
sons that the 2006 election season underscored. 
Learning from political experience could help 
publics and elites better understand the hurdles 
that newly elected leaders will face as they seek 
to fulfill their campaign promises and take on the 
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challenges that have proved too difficult for past 
leaders in the region to overcome. 


NEOUBERALISM LIVES 

The first lesson to draw from the past year’s elec- 
tions is that there is still hope for the beleaguered 
neoliberal economic model in Latin America. Can- 
didates who advocate policies such as supporting 
free trade, attracting foreign investment, promoting 
privatization, and balancing the budget are not cer- 
tain electoral losers. In fact, they often win, albeit 
by slim margins. Many Latin American voters—in 
some cases solid majorities—continue to support 
neoliberal economic policies. 

In Chile, Michelle Bachelet, a socialist who 
pledged to continue the neoliberal policies pro- 
moted by her left-wing predecessor Ricardo Lagos, 
won in a runoff to become that country’s first 
woman president. Although her election repre- 
sented a radical change in terms of gender, it con- 
stituted a strong signal of continuity in terms of 
economic policies. 

In Peru, although the most free-market-friendly 
candidate (Flores) ended up third in the first round, 


Recent Economic Growth and Ideological Positioning 
of Outgoing and Incoming Presidents in Latin America 
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the new president has advocated the adoption of 
several free-market economic policies, includ- 
ing a free trade agreement with the United States. 
Drawing on Peru’ historic strains with Chile, Gar- 
cía campaigned on a promise to embrace the same 
aggressive pursuit of foreign markets as Chile has, 
in order to defeat Chile as the economic leader of 
South America’s Pacific Rim. The anti-globalization 
candidate, nationalist and populist Ollanta Humala, 
lost. He turned out to be more a candidate of frus- 
tration than of hope. Hope in Peru was associated 
with Garcfa’s partial embrace of neoliberal policies. 

In Mexico, the candidate most closely associ- 
ated with neoliberal policies came from behind to 
rob the anti-globalization candidate of an expected 
electoral victory. Calderóns strong defense of neo- 
liberalism was comparable only to that of Alvaro 
Uribe, the incumbent president of Colombia, 
who easily won reelection. In Costa Rica, Arias 
won despite having promised to ratify the Central 
American Free Trade Agreement (CAFTA) with the 
United States. Solis, the anti-globalization candi- 
date, failed to transform his opposition into a suc- 
cessful electoral appeal. 
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In Brazil, although President Luiz Inácio Lula 
Da Silva has not been a committed champion of 
neoliberal policies, the opposition candidate did 
not promise to implement radically different poli- 
cles. At a snails pace, all Brazilian politicians are 
embracing neoliberal policies and implementing 
reforms consistent with the so-called Washing- 
ton Consensus. The recently reelected Lula put it 
bluntly in a December 12, 2006, interview: “It’s a 
question of how much gray hair you have If you're 
on the right you move a bit toward the center, and 
whoever belongs to the left gradually becomes a 
social democrat... . And theres no other possible 
explanation: if you know a very adult person who 
considers himself belonging to the left, its because 
he has problems. If you know a young person on 
the right, he has problems.” 

In Bolivia, Venezuela, Nicaragua, and Ecuador, 
the winning candidates last year were self-declared 
opponents of neoliberal- 
ism. But President Rafael 
Correa of Ecuador has 
promised not to reverse 
the dollarization of that 
country’s economy. In 
Nicaragua, the victorious 
former president Dan- 
iel Ortega actively catered to foreign investors, so 
badly needed by his country’s ailing economy. In 
addition to Venezuelas Chavez, who has emerged 
as the region’s champion of anti-neoliberalism, 
Bolivian President Evo Morales has gone furthest 
in expanding the state into the private sector. Yet, 
as also happens to be the case in Venezuela, the 
state in Bolivia historically has had lumited capacity 
to provide social services. Thus, not all efforts by 
Morales to strengthen state capacity should auto- 
matically be associated with an unjustified prefer- 
ence for bureaucratic employment. Even ardent 
neoliberals believe there must be a state capable of 
providing some public services. 

Several newly elected Latin American presidents 
have publicly expressed their discontent with neo- 
liberal policies, but we should consider more the 
policies they implement than the speeches they 
give at regional summits and improvised press con- 
ferences. Candidates might claim they dislike free 
trade initiatives, as Garcia did in Peru, or oppose 
the dollarization of the economy, as Correa did in 
Ecuador, but when pressed to spell out specific pol- 
icies they are far more conciliatory and stop short 
of reversing neoliberal initiatives. And, as the case 
of Chile’s “socialist neoliberalism” (a social free 





Many Latin American voters—in some 
cases solid majorities — continue to 
support neoliberal economic policies. 





market economy, as they call it) best exemplifies, 
policies implemented do not necessarily coincide 
with rhetoric used in election campaigns and even 
in government. 


THE “LEFT~OUTS” WANT IN 

The second lesson made clear by the election 
results is the continued popular demand for social 
inclusion. Latin America’s historically obstinate lev- 
els of inequality are often ignored by policy makers, 
who tend to pay necessary but excessive attention to 
absolute levels of economic growth. As Latin Amer- 
ica has enjoyed a good run of economic expansion 
in recent years, the persistent levels of inequality 
have resurfaced as a colossal, unmet challenge. 

Thus, candidates who look like and share the 
experiences of the majority of the population tend 
to do better than those who are members of the elite 
or have a difficult time connecting with the elector- 
ate on a personal level. There 
are also implications for gov- 
ernance. Bachelet’s election 
in Chile, for example, can 
be explained by the correct 
mix of continuity in eco- 
nomic policies and change 
in the means of governing. 
Chile has transitioned from a male, top-down, tech- 
nocratic approach to politics to a more inclusive, 
bottom-up approach, with a more personal touch. 
A pediatrician by training, Bachelet often explained 
during her campaign that no medical treatment 
could be successful without fully incorporating the 
patients into the process. Her focus on building a 
stronger civil society and facilitating mechanisms 
for popular participation reflects her success at com- 
bining continuity in policies with a more inclusive 
strategy for pursuing them. 

Although it is often confused with populism, 
social inclusion is a welcome result of a well-func- 
tioning democracy. People want to elect others 
who-look like them, share their experiences, or 
at least can relate to their own lives. Elitist agree- 
ments in support of democracy that were ratified 
and implemented with a top-down approach have 
been replaced across Latin America by demands to 
take broader social concerns into consideration. 
Voters want to have not only a vote but also a say 
in what type of candidates make it onto the ballots 
and win elections. 

In a region where populism has always threat- 
ened stability, a message of social inclusion remains 
fertile ground for populist candidates. But populism 


should be seen as itself a symptom of social exclu- 
sion. Countries where social exclusion has been 
poorly addressed tend to see the emergence of more 
successful populist leaders. Whereas populism has 
not emerged in Costa Rica or Chile, for example, 
populist candidates have been successful in Peru, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador. Countries that have made 
progress on social inclusion have also seen the 
appeal of populist leaders dramatically reduced. 
Even in Mexico, where inequality remains a big 
problem, López Obradors populist rhetoric won 
him only 35 percent of the vote. Populist appeals 
do not automatically make for election winners. 
Yet it is easier for populists to win if the alter- 
native candidate belongs to the landed traditional 
oligarchy. Personal background matters. For exam- 
ple, had the right-wing candidate in Mexico been a 
member of the oligarchy (as right-wing candidates 
in Brazil, Chile, and Ecuador were), he would have 
found it more difficult to win. The fact that Calde- 
rón is a mestizo with a convincing middle-class 
background helped him symbolically embody the 
message of social inclusion. Correa, the left-wing 
candidate in Ecuador, won in part because he was 
closer to the people than was his opponent, Alvaro 
Noboa, a banana entrepreneur, free-market advo- 
cate, and Ecuadors wealthiest man. Had Correa, a 
mestizo-looking former economics professor, been 
the advocate of free-market policies, he still could 
have won his election campaigning as the people's 
candidate against the candidate of the elites. 
Because of the effect of mass media, representa- 
tive democracy in societies marked by historical 
patterns of exclusion will tend to produce leaders 
who are much more personally identified with the 
ethnic and social makeup of the majority of their 
national populations. In industrialized democra- 
cies, candidates who are closer and more connected 
to the people have an unquestionable advantage in 
electoral campaigns. Thus, it will be more com- 
mon to see candidates like Morales (who is ethni- 
cally and socially representative of the majority of 
Bolivians) than candidates like Gonzalo Sánchez 
de Losada (who belongs to the social and economic 
elite and does not share the ethnic background of 
most Bolivians) in future elections in the region. 


FIGHTING POVERTY WINS VOTES 

The third lesson that Latin American democra- 
cies need to heed is that social programs matter. 
Candidates from parties and coalitions that have 
implemented effective social programs—usually 
targeted at the poor by subsidizing demand—do 
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better than candidates who promote trickle-down 
economics. Rather than the old, inefficient prac- 
tice of subsidizing gas, utilities, or tortilla prices 
for all, programs that subsidize demand make gas, 
utilities, or tortillas cheaper only for those with 
lower incomes. While a trickle-down approach 
concentrates exclusively on generating employ- 
ment through economic growth, a sound demand- 
driven subsidy uses state resources to help level 
the playing field in favor of those at the bottom 
end of the income distribution. Targeted social 
programs implemented effectively and efficiently 
are rewarded in Latin America with large shares 
of votes. 

The Bolsa Familia program in Brazil, for instance, 
was partially responsible for Lula’s reelection vic- 
tory. The program, aimed at subsidizing the poor- 
est Brazilian families, allowed Lula to cultivate a 
strong electoral base in the impoverished northeast. 
Whereas Lula cruised to victory in 2002 with strong 
support from the industrial south, in 2006 it was 
the impoverished nordeste that made the difference. 
In Mexico, the Progresa-Oportunidades program 
housed at the Social Development Ministry has been 
markedly successful at assigning earmarked spend- 
ing in education, health, and nutrition to the poorest 
families. Similar programs in Chile and Colombia 
have helped incumbent parties and coalitions build 
electoral support among the marginalized poor. 

Most countries in Latin America have replaced 
broad supply-side price supports with demand-side 
subsidies targeted at the poorest quintiles of their 
population. Yet only those countries where there 
is sufficient state capacity to implement such pro- 
grams have seen significant poverty reduction and 
improvements in quality of life. In countries where 
there is more limited state capacity, like Peru or 
Ecuador, the elimination of supply-side subsidies 
has actually ended up hurting the poor. This is 
especially true among the unorganized poor. Thus, 
without appropriate state capacity, countries lack- 
ing sufficient social networks (such as political par- 
ties, labor unions, or neighborhood organizations) 
find it difficult to implement social programs tar- 
geted at helping exclusively the poor. 

In Venezuela, a country with limited state 
capacity, President Chavez has developed a par- 
allel state through the so-called misiones, initia- 
tives aimed at bringing social services to the poor. 
Because the state bureaucracy is still overcrowded 
with machine politicians from the ancient two- 
party regime, Chavez has implemented a model 
inspired by the Cuban Revolution to bring social 
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seTvices—and state presence—to impoverished 
urban and rural communities. Not surprisingly, 
Chavez's confident electoral campaign was built 
on the premise that the overwhelming majority 
of Venezuela’s poor would turn out to vote for his 
reelection. According to the most recent report 
by the Latin American and Caribbean Economic 
Commission—based on disputed government fig- 
ures—poverty in Venezuela fell from 49.4 percent 
in 1999 to 37.1 percent in 2005. Extreme poverty 
declined from 21.7 percent to 15.9 percent in the 
same period. There are reasons to believe figures 
have been tampered with to hide a more medio- 
cre performance in poverty reduction. But there 
is no doubt that Chavez has built strong support 
among the poor even with mediocre poverty- 
reduction initiatives. 

Countries without the appropriate state capac- 
ity have failed to build successful social programs. 
Despite the strong economic growth observed in 
Peru since 2000, poverty 
actually increased from 


48.6 percent to 51.1 per- 
cent between 1999 and 





Countries where social exclusion has been 
poorly addressed tend to see the emergence 





Political parties often enjoy such a negative 
standing that many presidential candidates seek to 
distance themselves from parties. We tend to see 
candidates trying to highlight their personal quali- 
ties and minimize their links with political parties. 
Often, independent candidates find it easier to 
build reform and anti-corruption platforms pre- 
cisely because they are not identified with parties. 
Even worse, some aspirants are dissuaded from 
running for office precisely because they cannot 
manage the intricate and sometimes corrupt inner 
workings of the political party apparatus. 

The Latin American electorate often welcomes 
outsiders as candidates. True, in some cases outsid- 
ers find it much more difficult, or even impossible, 
to run on a playing field tilted in favor of candi- 
dates nominated by political parties. But the popu- 
larity of outsiders—as well as the efforts by insiders 
to portray themselves as outsiders—reflects a pro- 
found structural problem with the quality and rep- 
utation of the political 
party system. 

The role of political 
parties in societies can 


2004. Although extreme- be compared to that of 
poverty decreased from of more successful populist leaders. hospitals. Whereas one 
22.4 percent to 18.9 would prefer to interact 
percent during the same little with hospitals and 


period, the inability of the state to effectively use 
its resources to help alleviate poverty might help 
explain the emergence of strong populist candidates. 
They have capitalized on the frustration of a large 
segment of Peruvians who can see economic growth 
benefit others while excluding them. 


PARTIES ARE CENTRAL 

The fourth lesson from electoral experience is 
that the political party system matters. Countries 
with stronger, more established political party 
systems tend to have more legitimate elections. 
Because there are rules that can strengthen the 
party system and make it more transparent, Latin 
American countries should focus on institutional 
design. Competitive and accountable party sys- 
tems are not the automatic result of democracy. In 
fact, as the 2006 elections showed, several Latin 
American countries, such as Colombia, Venezuela, 
and Costa Rica, have seen their traditionally strong 
party systems deteriorate. In other countries, like 
Mexico and Brazil, existing parties have grown 
stronger but are less accountable. In several coun- 
tries, a partidocracia (political party oligopoly) has 
weakened and restricted democracy. 


physicians, we expect them to be good, transpar- 
ent, efficient, and honest. Societies cannot function 
well without hospitals. But underperforming, inef- 
ficient, corrupt, and self-serving hospitals will also 
end up hurting countries. The same can be said of 
political parties and politicians. 

In democratic institutional design, one size does 
not fit all. In fact, the party system is often endog- 
enous to the country’s history and past political 
developments. Yet some institutional features in 
general can be adopted to strengthen party systems 
and to make them more transparent. Social, ethnic, 
historical, and even religious cleavages can explain 
the emergence and survival of different party sys- 
tems. Historically informed institutional engineer- 
ing can help foster the stability of a party system 
and encourage cooperation among existing parties. 

A reasonable institutional design should not 
attempt to create a new and different party sys- 
tem. Instead, a fine-tuning approach should be 
adopted to implement changes that will help exist- 
ing parties become more accountable, responsive, 
and prone to form stable coalitions. In particular, 
presidents who command minority support in the 
legislature must be able to form coalitions that 


will allow them to build legislative majorities to 
advance their agendas. Institutional changes can 
help promote coalition formation and stability. 
In addition to reducing the number of seats in 
every district (Brazil's state of São Paulo consti- 
tutes a single electoral district with 70 members 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies), holding 
presidential elections concurrently with legisla- 
tive elections (which still does not happen in sev- 
eral Central American countries and in Colombia 
and Venezuela) should be the norm. Because the 
public pays more attention to presidential than to 
legislative elections, when they are held concur- 
rently, presidential candidates can earn the loyalty 
of candidates for congress who want to associate 
themselves with popular presidential aspirants. 
Concurrent elections promote party discipline and 
thus help strengthen the party system. 

Also, institutional features that foster trans- 
parency and accountability must be introduced. 
Political parties tend to legislate to make it dif- 
ficult for other parties to enter the electoral arena 
(most notably in Mexico), thus consolidating 
a party oligopoly. Parties are also prone to favor 
increased public funds for electoral campaigns, 
while opposing increased transparency in how 
private funds are obtained and how all funds are 
spent. Moreover, parties strive to restrict access to 
funds for challengers who are not part of the party 
oligopoly. Reforms that foster more competition 
among existing parties and lower entry barriers 
for new parties will help strengthen the party sys- 
tem. A more competitive party system on a more 
level playing field will increase the legitimacy 
of democracy, improve the quality of legislation 
passed, and make politicians more accountable to 
the electorate. When candidates do not run away 
from the parties in elections, democracy will be 
more consolidated. 


THE LEFT IS HERE TO STAY 

The fifth and final lesson of the 2006 election 
year is that, at the end of the day, the left is strong 
in Latin America. Left-wing parties did well, bet- 
ter than in the past, in all countries. Even in those 
countries where conservative candidates won presi- 
dential elections, as 11 Mexico and Colombia, left- 
wing parties did better than they had ever done 
before. In Mexico, the PRD garnered 30 percent of 
the votes and seats in the Chamber of Deputies, 
significantly higher than in the 2003 midterm elec- 
tion, and 35 percent of the presidential vote, twice 
what it got in 2000. 
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In Colombia, the presidential candidate of 
the Alternative Democratic Pole, Carlos Gaviria, 
obtained a surprisingly high 22 percent of the vote. 
His coalition had received only 8 percent of the 
vote in the parliamentary election held in March. 
Although this loose progressive coalition has yet 
to evolve into an institutional party, its electoral 
strength has helped the Colombian democratic left 
become a major player capable of challenging the 
historic two-party system in that country. 

Some left-wing parties in the region are reform- 
ist. Others continue to embrace a failed economic 
model. Yet, because the left is strong, there is no 
sense in hoping it will never win. It makes more 
sense to help foster the renewal of responsible 
left-wing parties. Successful left-wing experiences 
should be promoted so that other left-wing par- 
ties can adapt them to their own national reali- 
ties. The experience of Chile since the 1990s has 
already informed other left-wing parties. Ecuador's 
Correa, for example, has cited Chile as a model 
of what he intends to do to promote growth and 
reduce poverty. (He visited Chile shortly after 
being elected.) 

Likewise, the policies of Lula in Brazil and 
Tabaré Vazquez ın Uruguay have inspired prag- 
matic thinking among left-wing leaders in other 
countries. Because the left will likely continue to 
receive electoral support, fostering the growth of 
a moderate, growth-oriented, and democratic left 
should be an international priority. 


DEMOCRACY TESTED 


With good reason, many who have studied 
Latin America for a long time were overjoyed to 
see that the debate over political developments in 
the region in 2006 centered around ballots rather 
than bullets. It is a temendous accomplishment 
for the region to see elections as the only legitimate 
political game in town. Yet we know that elections 
are the easy part of the democratic process. Demo- 
cratic consolidation and stability take much more 
effort than holding a democratic election. 

As newly elected governments in Latin America 
implement their policies and attempt to expand eco- 
nomic growth, reduce poverty, and tackle the deep 
inequalities that persist in their nations, the region's 
democratic structures will be put to a test. If govern- 
ments and the international community learn from 
and act on the lessons of 2006, the hope of a stable, 
developed, and thriving region will be much closer 
to becoming a reality when Latin America’ indepen- 
dence bicentennial is commemorated in 2010. E 
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Latin America’s Drug Problem 
MICHAEL SHIFTER 


t a 1990 antidrug summit of Andean lead- 
Å= in Cartagena, Colombia, Peruvian 

President Alan García asked then-Presi- 
dent George H. W. Bush a disconcerting question: 
“Where's the beef?” With that takeoff dn a popular 
television commercial, Garcfa exposed the limita- 
tions of a US antidrug proposal that emphasized 
law enforcement and security and gave relatively 
short shrift to social development p Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, OX1 4AJ, England Brasenose College, 
Oxford, OX1 4AJ, England rograms. García viewed 
development initiatives as essential to wean farm- 
ers away from coca in significant producer coun- 
tries like Peru. 

Today, Garcfa has returned to Peru's presidency 
in a remarkable political comeback and is still deal- 
ing with a President Bush—this time with George 
W.—and with the stubbornly vexing drug problem. 
García is notably less antagonistic toward Wash- 
ington than he was during his first term (he has 
enthusiastically embraced a free trade agreement 
with the United States) and is keen to obtain as 
much antidrug aid as possible (Peru received some 
$107 million in 2006). But the signs of continu- 
ing irritation over an issue that sharply divides the 
United States and Latin America are unmistakable. 
To highlight a point that was no doubt unwelcome 
for Washington, García remarked at a December 
2006 press briefing that the coca leaf has multiple 
uses, including in salads, herbal teas, and even 
coca liqueur cocktails. 

García's position echoes one famously advanced 
by Bolivia’s president Evo Morales, who long headed 
(indeed, still heads) that country’ politically active 
coca growers’ union. Morales has frequently drawn 
a distinction between the myriad traditional uses 
of coca, which should be recognized and even 
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celebrated, and the production and trafficking of 
cocaine, which should be sanctioned and punished. 
In fact, just hours after Garcfa’s press briefing on the 
subject in Lima, Morales delivered a speech in Chi- 
moré, a coca-growing town in central Bolivia, indi- 
cating that his government would accept a proposal 
to expand legal coca production from the current 
29,700 to some 49,400 acres. US officials, of course, 
view this'distinction with considerable skepticism. 
From their perspective, coca production inexorably 
leads to cocaine trafficking. 

Beyond a Us drug policy that appears frozen on 
its three essential, longstanding pillars—extradi- 
tion, eradication, and interdiction—the problems 
associated with the consumption, production, 
and trafficking of drugs in Latin America and the 
Caribbean have become increasingly far-reaching 
and deleterious. Over the past decade, the drug 
phenomenon has become regionwide, no longer 
restricted to the producing Andes. Few places in 
the hemisphere manage to escape its baneful effects. 
Indeed, overwhelming evidence points to a direct 
relationship between drugs and the criminal vio- 
lence that has skyrocketed in country after country. 
In Mexico and Brazil, Latin America’s two largest 
countries, the incoming administrations of Presi- 
dents Felipe Calderón and Luiz Inácio Lula da Silva 
face no more daunting challenge. 

Moreover, the astronomical revenues generated 
by the drug trade—the United Nations has esti- 
mated its total global value at $400 billion—fuel 
the rampant corruption that eats away at already 
fragile institutions. Precarious governance struc- 
tures, such as the justice system, are both cause and 
consequence of the enormous drug problem. The 
negative consequences for the region’s economic 
performance, which badly lags that of many other 
areas of the world, are similarly troubling. 

It is by no means clear how best to stem and 
reverse the spreading deterioration. The coca- 
versus-cocaine distinction has merit, but hardly 


constitutes a clear-cut and comprehensive solu- 
tion to such a deep-seated problem. us policy has 
registered several undeniable short-term gains 
in reducing coca production, extraditing crimi- 
nals, and interdicting drug traffic. New banking 
regulations have been imposed in an attempt to 
control the flow of illegal funds. Trade prefer- 
ences for Andean products put in place in 1991, 
and extended for six months at the end of 2006, 
have helped provide legal employment. Still, the 
overall data are disappointing at best. The level of 
resources spent by the US government to combat 
drug trafficking in Latin America has increased 
nearly tenfold over the past 25 years (amounting 
to more than $6.5 billion since 2000), yet drug 
prices have fallen and the drug market remains 
remarkably robust. 

All Latin American governments and leaders are 
frustrated by the corrosive drug problem—and by 
Washington's response to it, which is widely criti- 
cized as unilateral, rigid, and largely ineffective. 
Latin Americans are 
particularly bitter about 
the perceived hypocrisy 
of the United States, 
given its notorious drug- 
consuming habits. 

Unfortunately, it is 
unrealistic to expect 
much change in US drug policy. Washington offi- 
cials, now distracted by Iraq and the war on terror, 
are loath to think creatively about such a politically 
risky issue lest they be seen as “soft on drugs.” 
Although us policy continues to produce scant 
progress and considerable ill will among distrust- 
ful hemispheric neighbors, a serious reevaluation 
seems unlikely any time soon. 

Quite apart from what Washington does or does 
not do, however, the problem in Latin America 
is acute and is metastasizing in ominous ways, 
negatively affecting the region's outlook in a range 
of critical spheres. Beyond the understandable 
bemoaning of the shortcomings of us drug pol- 
icy, it is vital that the region’s leadership devote 
the resources and political attention necessary to 
devise viable solutions. While there is no more 
urgent priority for the region’s well-being, Latin 
America’s institutional capacity to handle the drug- 
related crisis remains woefully inadequate. 


HIGH ANXIETY IN THE ANDES 
In the popular imagination, the drug issue in 
Latin America is inextricably tied to the Andean 





The politically motivated violence that 
wracked Central America in the 1980s has 
been replaced by burgeoning criminality. 
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region and, in particular, Colombia. Colombia pro- 
duces over 90 percent of the cocaine consumed in 
the United States from its approximately 144,000 
hectares of coca fields. 

Moreover, of all the Andean countries—indeed 
in all of Latin America—Colombia is most in sync 
with the anti-narcotics approach advocated by 
Washington. Over the years there have been dit- 
ferences and disagreements on a variety of ques- 
tions, particularly related to the sensitive issue of 
extradition. But, beginning with the administra- 
tion of Andrés Pastrana (1998-2002), when the 
multiyear antidrug aid package known as Plan 
Colombia was backed by the Clinton administra- 
tion and approved by the US Congress, Washington 
and Bogota have converged on drug policy. Since 
Plan Colombia was launched in 2000, the United 
States has provided Colombia with over $4 billion 
in mostly antidrug, military, and police assistance. 
Outside of the Middle East, Colombia is the largest 
recipient of US security aid. 

Just a few years ago 
the country was com- 
monly depicted as a 
“failed state.” Today 
that characterization 
is inapt. US aid has cer- 
tainly helped stem the 
deteriorating conditions 
in Colombia and enabled the government to reassert 
its authority. Particularly during the first years of the 
Alvaro Uribe administration, which began in 2002, 
the reductions in killings and kidnappings were 
impressive by any measure, contributing to greater 
confidence and optimism among most Colombi- 
ans. Thanks in part to more military equipment and 
training, the state improved its capacity to protect 
Colombian citizens. 

At the same time, however, it is hard to make the 
case that Plan Colombia has succeeded in reducing 
the drug problem—in Colombia, the wider region, 
or the United States. The results are particularly 
dismal when viewed in relation to the huge cost 
invested in the antidrug effort. Even the focal point 
of eradication programs in the Putumayo region 
of southern Colombia has witnessed meager gains 
overall. Current policy instruments are simply 
unable to match the power of market-forces; coca 
may be effectively eradicated in one area, only to 
pop up in another. This so-called balloon effect can 
be seen within Colombia and the Andean region as 
a whole. Even when one country registers a suc- 


cess, it is often offset by a neighbors setbacks. 
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The Colombian experience since the early 1980s 
suggests that any economic benefits that might be 
derived from the drug trade are significantly out- 
weighed by its negative, often devastating con- 
sequences. The human toll in terms of deaths 
attributable to the drug problem—at all levels of 
Colombian society—has been incalculable. The 
country’s three principal armed groups, the Revo- 
lutionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC), the 
National Liberation Army (ELN), and the para- 
military forces, are substantially involved in the 
drug business—including thousands of militants 
who have been recently demobilized. The revela- 
tions in late 2006 of the deep infiltration by para- 
military groups into Colombia's political system 
have triggered a growing scandal and illustrate the 
magnitude and gravity of the problem. Corrup- 
tion affecting the public sector and private orga- 
nizations is profound. The 
gains made in enhancing 
state authority risk rever- 
sal unless serious steps are 
taken to contain the spread- 
ing crisis and to clean up 
Colombia’s sullied politics. 

While each of Colombia's neighbors has felt the 
effects of that country’s battle with illegal armed 
groups, Ecuador has been the most vulnerable to 
Colombia’ eradication efforts, particularly the fumi- 
gation of coca crops. The border between the two 
nations is extremely porous, and there have been 
spillover effects—refugees and violence—from the 
implementation of Plan Colombia. There is also a 
serious dispute about the health and environmental 
impact of the glyphosate used in spraying the coca. 

Ecuador’s new president, Rafael Correa, has 
taken a particularly adamant stand against crop 
fumigation, a position that has broad appeal among 
Ecuadorans who believe their country has been 
unnecessarily dragged into the Colombian conflict, 
with little compensation for their contribution and 
sacrifice. Indeed, Correa, reflecting Ecuadoran 
public opinion and invoking the principle of sover- 
eignty, has made it clear that he will not renew the 
lease with the United States for its anti-narcotics 
base in the coastal town of Manta when it expires 
in 2009. Although its coca production is negligible, 
Ecuador serves as a key transit point—a record 45 
metric tons of cocaine were seized at the border in 
2005—and thus suffers consequences reflected in 
institutional corruption and associated violence. 

Venezuela, too, is not a drug-producing nation, 
yet it is hardly immune to the wider problem. The 





No other issue affects so many Latin 
American citizens in so many ways. 





government of Hugo Chavez denied charges made 
in December 2006 by the us ambassador in Cara- 
cas, William Brownfield, that over the past decade 
drug trafficking through Venezuela has grown 
tenfold. Mirroring wider distrust and antagonism 
in the bilateral relationship, there has been virtu- 
ally no cooperation between the Venezuelan and 
US governments on the drug problem since early 
August 2005, when Chavez accused Us drug- 
enforcement agents of espionage. In recent years 
common crime has jumped considerably; Venezu- 
ela now has the highest rate of killings by guns in 
all of Latin America. Although the skyrocketing 
level of crime is not entirely drug-related, some of 
the violence can be traced to the widespread avail- 
ability of drugs and the growing presence of orga- 
nized trafficking operations. 

Along with Colombia, Bolivia and Peru are the 
main coca-producing coun- 
tries in Latin America. Both 
have extensive cooperation 
programs with the United 
States focused on eradica- 
tion and interdiction. In 
Bolivia, the first year of the 
Morales government has seen stepped-up cocaine 
interdiction efforts and implementation of a coop- 
erative coca reduction approach in the Chapare 
region. But the armed forces still play a front-line 
enforcement role criticized by some rights groups. 
Moreover, the successes in Chapare will be hard 
to repeat in other coca-growing areas. For political 
reasons, Morales has to move cautiously and remain 
sensitive to the coca growers who represent a pillar 
of his political base. Despite some predictable fric- 
tion with the United States regarding Morales’s coca- 
versus-cocaine distinction, an eventual accommoda- 
tion on drug policy between Washington and La Paz 
remains a possibility. 

Peru's acute and pervasive crime problem can be 
attributed in some measure to the production, traf- 
ficking, and consumption of illegal drugs. In 2006, 
Ollanta Humala, a former military official, cam- 
paigned for president on a law-and-order platform, 
winning the first round and garnering nearly 48 
percent of the vote in the second. Sensing harden- 
ing public opinion and wanting to send a message, 
García in one of his first acts as president pushed 
for the death penalty for those convicted of ter- 
rorism. García framed his proposal as a response 
to the resurgence of the Shining Path movement. 
Although it no longer poses a strategic threat to the 
Peruvian state, the group continues to be active and 


problematic, as evidenced by its brutal ambush and 
murder of five police officers and three civilians in 
Ayacucho in December 2006—and it is buttressed 
by links to drug trafficking and production. The 
sentencing of Peru’s former national security chief, 
Vladimiro Montesinos, to life in prison for massive 
corruption during the 1990s, closely tied to drug 
trafficking operations, underscores the corrosive 
impact of drugs on governance and institutions. 


HUGE STAKES IN MEXICO 

Although the commonly invoked term “Colom- 
bianization” may distort more than it clarifies given 
the particularity of each situation, there is little 
question that Mexico’ drug-related problems of vio- 
lence and corruption have acquired greater urgency 
and now rank as top priorities on the country’s 
political and public policy agendas. It is notable 
that, shortly after Calderón assumed the presi- 
dency on December 1, he undertook a bold offen- 
sive against drug traffickers in his home state of 
Michoacán. The president dispatched nearly 7,000 
federal forces to deal with feuding gangs respon- 
sible for some 500 murders in 2006 alone. More 
than 2,000 Mexicans were killed in drug-related 
incidents nationwide last year, a big jump from 
2005. Whether or not Calderóns move will prove 
effective, it was a clear measure of his decisiveness 
and his responsiveness to Mexico's increasingly 
intolerant attitudes toward unchecked drug-related 
violence. This approach contrasts sharply with the 
perceived inaction of the preceding Vicente Fox 
administration on this potent issue. 

Most Mexican specialists who track drug-related 
security challenges are far from sanguine about 
conditions improving, at least in the short term. 
They point to the growing strength, proliferation, 
and fragmentation of the country’s myriad drug 
traffickers, making them much harder to contain, 
along with the insufficient resources and instru- 
ments at the disposal of the Mexican government to 
deal effectively with the problem. In addition, there 
are serious reservations over whether Mexico’ mili- 
tary or police forces should take the lead in com- 
bating the well-armed drug traffickers. While many 
argue that this is properly a police function and that 
mobilizing the military carries risks for abuse, oth- 
ers maintain that the police are thoroughly corrupt, 
unreliable, and ill-equipped to handle increasingly 
violent traffickers. In 2001, Mexico’s attorney gen- 
eral fired more than 1,400 federal officers for their 
involvement in the drug trade. In either case, the 
state’s limited capacity—in both resources and insti- 
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tutions—is striking. As in Colombia and elsewhere, 
despite the admirable and often tremendously cou- 
rageous efforts of judges, prosecutors, mayors, law 
enforcement officials, and journalists, the drug 
problem tends to penetrate and debase Mexico's 
public and private institutions. 

The connections between Mexico’ drug-related 
difficulties and the United States are many and 
profound. For starters, Mexico is the transit route 
for roughly 70 percent to 90 percent of the illegal 
drugs entering the United States. Without Amer- 
ica’s strong appetite for illegal drugs it is doubt- 
ful Mexico would be forced to wage such a battle. 
In addition, traffickers can easily obtain weapons 
such as AK-47s, most of which are smuggled from 
the United States. Along the US-Mexico border, the 
kidnapping trade, closely tied to the drug trade, is 
flourishing. Officials maintain that Americans now 
have the same chance of getting abducted on the US 
side as in notoriously dangerous Mexican border 
towns like Nuevo Laredo. But the United States, lax 
in controlling the illegal arms trade, cannot afford 
to scold Mexico for not doing its part in addressing 
its public safety problem. Nor can the United States 

-afford to adopt hard-line and symbolically offensive 
measures aimed at controlling immigration, such as 
constructing a wall along the border. Such unwar- 
ranted and counterproductive responses erode the 
good will and mutual confidence that are essential 
to tackling a grave and shared challenge. 


CENTRAL AMERICA’S STRUGGLES 

Perhaps even more dramatic than the Mexican 
case are the experiences of the Central American 
and Caribbean countries, many of which have 
weak states and are struggling to deal with severe 
strains that often stem from the drug trade. In 
Central America, the civil wars have ended, but 
the problem of physical insecurity—aggravated by 
the availability of arms—persists, and may even be 
more acute than before. The politically motivated 
violence that wracked Central America in the 
1980s has been replaced by burgeoning criminality 
at many levels, including transnational and local, 
much of it a product of illegal drug trafficking. 

Guatemala, Central America’s largest coun- 
try, reached a peace agreement with guerrillas a 
decade ago, but its government today is woefully 
ill-equipped to keep rampant criminality in check. 
Much of the violence reportedly derives from what 
are often referred to as “dark forces” or “paral- 
lel powers” that have transnational connections, 
are sometimes linked with the country’s security 
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services, and are often involved in the drug trade. 
Large cocaine and heroin deliveries enter Guatema- 
lan ports via speedboats and fishing vessels, then are 
broken down into smaller shipments and sent over 
land to the United States via Mexico. Traffickers are 
often paid in drugs, which then enter the domestic 
market and contribute to the rise in common crime, 
a related but distinct phenomenon afflicting the 
country. Polls show that public opinion in Guate- 
mala, as elsewhere, is decidedly in favor of tougher 
measures—“zero tolerance” platforms are popu- 
lar—to deal severely with violent criminals. 

Guatemala has some of the gangs or “maras” 
(the term comes from marabunta, a plague of ants 
that devours everything in its path) that are esti- 
mated to have roughly 100,000 members in Central 
America alone. But the influence of these groups 
is most pronounced and troubling in El Salvador. 
The homicide rate there has soared, increasing by 
25 percent between 
2004 and 2005 alone, 
making it among the 
highest in the world. 
Here, too, public secu- 
rity forces have been 
unable to deal with the 
spreading problem. El 
Salvadors gangs are heavily involved in the drug 
trade, acting as enforcers and dealers within estab- 
lished distribution networks, creating their own 
inroads and supply chains, and using profits and 
addiction to recruit new members. 

The mara problem, particularly in El Salvador, 
is closely tied to the immigrant experience in the 
United States, where young Salvadoran males 
first became involved with gangs and then were 
deported. In Honduras, too, the maras and per- 
vasive insecurity pose one of the most difficult 
tests for the new government of Manuel Zelaya. In 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama, the gang prob- 
lem and drug-related violence are less severe, but 
all three countries serve as transit points for drug 
shipments to the United States, a fact that poses a 
significant threat to democratic governance. 

The small states of the Caribbean are especially 
vulnerable to being overwhelmed by drug-related 
activities. Just as the “balloon effect” functions 
when law enforcement agencies try to eradicate 
coca production, traffickers frequently switch their 
routes to avoid authorities when interdiction efforts 
are concentrated in a particular area such as Cen- 
tral America. Given access to technology and ample 
financial resources, drug traffickers are remarkably 





Over the past decade, the drug 
phenomenon has become regionwide, 
no longer restricted to the producing Andes. 





mobile and adaptive, representing as such the dark 
side of globalization. Caribbean islands, particularly 
the Bahamas, Jamaica, Cuba, and Hispaniola, are 
often used to traffic drugs to the United States and 
Europe. Money laundering and the inevitable, atten- 
dant corruption are also widespread in a number of 
Caribbean countries, where weak governmental 
authorities have difficulty exercising effective con- 
trol. Some Caribbean nations—Jamaica, for exam- 
ple—have also witnessed high levels of criminal 
violence, some of which is drug-related, along with 
considerable drug consumption. 

For US policy, and particularly the Miami-based 
Us Southern Command, Central America and the 
Caribbean's burgeoning mara problem and pat- 
terns of drug trafficking are of utmost concern. 
Unfortunately, few instruments and resources are 
available to help bolster structures of governance 
and repair the frayed institutional and social fab- 
ric in these countries. 
The emphasis, instead, 
is on law enforcement, 
with support for police 
and military forces. 
Police forces, however, 
typically lack profes- 
sional training and are 
seldom capable of dealing with such potent—often 
well-funded, well-organized, and well-armed—ille- 
gal forces. And, in view of Central America’s recent 
history with civil conflict and human rights viola- 
tions, relying on the armed forces carries enormous 
risks of backsliding. 


LULA’S CHALLENGE 

Brazil’s institutional capacity and resources far 
exceed those of the smaller Central American and 
Caribbean states. Yet, in looking ahead to Lula’s sec- 
ond term as president, one of the most troubling 
factors—and a potential source of instability—is 
the rampant insecurity in the country’ major cities, 
where homicide is the leading cause of death among 
15- to 24-year-olds. The drug trade fuels much of 
this violence. In Rio de Janeiro, for example, gang 
warfare is the norm. Some have characterized daily 
life in the city’s favelas (shantytowns), where 17 per- 
cent of Rio’ citizens live, as resembling a civil war. 
Most of the violence, studies show, can be tied to 
either obtaining or using drugs. Sdo Paulo has also 
witnessed high levels of violence, largely as a result 
of the introduction of crack and powder cocaine. 
Drug dealing and drug use now account for approx- . 
imately 20 percent of the city’s murders. The First 


Command of the Capital (Pcc) has evolved into a 
particularly formidable and brutal criminal orga- 
nization, in part sustained by drug trafficking, that 
operates out of São Paulo’ prisons. 

In recent years, drug consumption in Brazil 
has increased substantially. Brazil is currently the 
second-largest consumer of cocaine in the world, 
after the United States (together, the two countries 
account for roughly half of the cocaine consumed 
globally). Consumption patterns affect all socio- 
economic levels. At the same time, Brazil remains 
a major transit country for drugs shipped chiefly to 
Europe. Some 90 tons of cocaine enter Brazil each 
year, and approximately 40 tons—L5 percent of total 
South American cocaine exports—are sent abroad. 
Sdo Paulo has become a particularly significant 
export center and a hub for complex transnational 
drug trafficking and money-laundering networks. 

Like other Latin American leaders, Lula is under 
enormous pressure to adopt tough measures to 
contain the spreading criminality. Apart from the 
public health dimensions of the crisis, the drain 
on already strapped institutions, and the corrup- 
tion effect, there is a risk that deepening insecu- 
rity could dampen tourism and foreign investment 
rates. This, in turn, would jeopardize the pros- 
pect for economic growth and redistribution of 
resources, a central goal of the Lula government. 
In his first term Lula showed little reluctance 
to call on the armed forces, when necessary, to 
quell unrest and keep order in major urban cen- 
ters. Lula’s success in his second term—critical 
for broader, regional progress and the standing of 
Latin America as a whole—will hinge on his ability 
to get the drug problem under better control. 

Even beyond Brazil, the effects of the drug trade 
are increasingly unmistakable in Southern Cone 
countries. As the market responds to shifts and 
pressures, for example, Argentina has started to 
play a more important role in the production and 
transshipment of cocaine—much of it directed to 
Europe, as the US market becomes saturated. From 
1999 to 2003, just eight laboratories were found in 
Argentina, whereas twelve were discovered in 2004 
alone. The consumption of “paco” (cocaine base 
paste) in cities like Buenos Aires and Montevideo 
has exploded in recent years. Chile, too, has seen 
an increase in cocaine and marijuana consumption 
and has also been the source of precursor chemicals 
used in Peru and Bolivia. For new and fragile dem- 
ocratic governments like Paraguay’s, the impact of 
the drug problem—connected to an array of other 
illicit activities—is of particular concern. 
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BETWEEN RESIGNATION AND ALARM 

In assessing the drug problem with its mul- 
tiple manifestations throughout Latin America, 
there is a temptation to conclude either that it is 
a fact of life one must accept or that it is bring- 
ing the region to utter chaos and collapse. Yet 
it is important to resist both complacency and 
panic in trying to fashion effective, sustainable 
solutions. Whatever the arguments in its favor, 
decriminalization or legalization is not politically 
feasible. Unfortunately, the policy menu is lim- 
ited, particularly in view of scarce resources and 
often shaky institutions. 

No other issue affects so many Latin American 
citizens in so many ways. Crime, corruption, and 
unemployment consistently emerge in polls as pri- 
ority concerns for most in the region. None of these 
would be eliminated, but all could be alleviated, if 
the drug problem were dealt with more effectively. 
Local and national governments, external donors, 
and international institutions should tackle the 
issue directly, but they should also strengthen gov- 
ernance structures and seek to reduce social exclu- 
sion and poverty. To be sure, many initiatives of 
considerable merit have long been in place, and 
some or example, in the Andes—have been 
registered. But with violence mounting in Mexico 
and Brazil, and a real risk of deterioration spreading 
across much of the region, dealing with the drug 
crisis clearly requires a sharper focus and more 
imaginative approaches. 

A productive starting point would be to recog- 
nize that the drug question is not just a Colom- 
bian, Andean, Latin American, US, or European 
problem. It is fundamentally, and increasingly, 
global in character. Collective, multilateral 
responses must be fashioned. To its credit, the 
anti-drug-abuse commission of the regional Orga- 
nization of American States has devised a techni- 
cally sound and professional evaluation system 
to track the problem throughout the hemisphere. 
But the political will to convert this system into 
high-level, effective policy coordination has been 
notably lacking. 

Hemispheric leaders need to lend a greater sense 
of urgency to the problem. For more than 15 years 
no regional summits involving heads of state have 
been held specifically focused on the drug ques- 
tion. It would be wise to heed the suggestion made 
in July 2006 by Alan García's foreign minister, José 
Antonio Garcia Belaúnde, to once again convene 
such a gathering and give the issue heightened and 
more vigorous political attention. E 
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suggested that everyday violence is a sol- 

vent of human integrity. The levels of vio- 
lence that are found today ın almost every Latin 
American country constitute a true demonstration 
of this insight, testifying to the devastating effects 
of everyday brutality. And no one is more involved 
in this violence, both as perpetrators and victims, 


, than the regions impover- 
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IR sociologist Pierre Bourdieu once 






Some two decades after 
the fall of many dictator- 
ships in Latin America—a phenomenon that raised 
so many hopes and allowed those of us who fought 
to establish democracy to dream—there is a bitter 
sense in the air. Campaigns for harsh, repressive 
measures against the poor and the young, disguised 
as justified wars against crime, find consistent and 
wıde support among the local population. In this 
context, those who support human rights are con- 
fronted with considerable skepticism, if not threats 
and rejection, from many sectors of society. 

It is not very difficult to understand why. 
Despite improvements in the juridical sphere, and 
despite the relatively calm and fair electoral pro- 
cesses introduced by democratization, an un-rule 
of law continues to be a daily reality for milions 
of people across Latin America. Economic inequal- 
ity has also increased, and the already fragile wel- 
fare state has shrunk to a minimum—deepening a 
widespread sense of insecurity. Perhaps most dis- 
turbingly, the levels of violence in Latin America 
are among the highest in the world, so much so 
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that in some cases they surpass the mayhem in 
armed-conflict areas. 

The situation faced by children and youth is 
especially critical. Data on homicides drawn from 
a World Health Organization study show that Latin 
American youth are the group most targeted for vio- 
lence in the world. About 29 percent of homicides 
in Latin America are inflicted on children and youth 
from 10 to 19 years of age. Available figures indicate 
that homicide is the second-leading cause of death 
for this age group in 10 of the 21 countries of the 
region that have populations of over 1 million inhab- 
itants. Youth homicide rates can be up to three times 
higher than national homicide rates. In Venezuela, 
for example, 95 percent of homicide victims are male 
and 54 percent of them are younger than 25. 

Media coverage, as well as the issues that feature 
in the political agenda of Latin American leaders, 
indicates that the involvement of youth in criminal 
activities and gangs is a particular preoccupation 
among the nations of the region. An assessment of 
the reasons for this situation, and of the govern- 
ment responses that have been implemented, sug- 
gests that youth violence and the reactions to it are 
directly linked to the weakness of democratization 
in Latin America. 


THE GANGS OF CENTRAL AMERICA 

One place where youth violence has provoked 
great public insecurity is Central America, where 
youth gangs known as maras or pandillas have 
surged in the past decade. Concerns about maras, 
aired dramatically during election campaigns, have 
led local governments to elaborate ultra-tough anti- 
gang strategies that have attracted international 
attention, especially from human rights organiza- 
tions. The phenomenon of maras, in fact, sheds an 
important light on the problem of youth violence 
in Latin America, in particular as organized and 
armed gangs expand, and allows us to reflect on 
the common problems found in state responses to 


these groups. 


In my capacity as an Independent Expert 
appointed by the UN Secretary General to con- 
duct a study of violence against children, | led 
a mission a year ago to El Salvador, Guatemala, 
and Honduras to gather information on the situa- 
tion of the maras and the anti-maras plans. Before 
our mission, I was of course aware of violence in 
that region. But it is one thing to have informa- 
tion, to read reports, to know the statistics. It is 
another to meet with all the players in the trag- 
edy—the mareros (gang members), their families, 
the police, the human rights activists, the judges, 
and the authorities—including then-President 
Ricardo Maduro of Honduras, one of the initiators 
of the so-called mano dura (hard hand) approach 
to youth violence. 

After seeing in those countries—as well as in my 
own country, Braz1t—the degrading and devastating 
effects of violence inflicted against stigmatized pop- 
ulations, it is difficult to talk about the young and 
the poor and the oppressed in an accurate and real- 
istic way, and without appearing either to cast them 
simply as perpetrators of crime or to exalt them 
for their resistance and resilience. As Bourdieu, 
among other scholars, has observed, “the inclina- 
tion to violence is engendered by early and con- 
stant exposure to violence.” This is one of the most 
tragic effects of the condition of poor communities 
throughout Latin America and the Caribbean. 

The maras, like other youth gangs, are formed 
through the common experiences of their mem- 
bers and, as such, constitute communities. They 
also change their behavior and objectives in accor- 
dance with the context in which they exist. The 
emergence of the first maras occurred perhaps 
more than two decades ago, but the transformation 
of these groups into a key public security concern 
is a more recent development. 

The maras are formed mostly by young people 
between 16 and 25 years of age. They establish and 
enforce codes of loyalty and conduct. The majority 
of mara members display external symbols such as 
tattoos, exhibit specific body language, and wear 
distinctive clothing, thereby delineating clear 
territories of control and rivalry among different 
gangs. In many cases, mara members get involved 
in armed violence. The number of gang members 
and the real impact of the gangs on public security 
are motifs of many creative—and absolutely unre- 
liable—governmental statistics. Indeed, in some 
instances during my mission to Central America, 
the figures quoted to us by different sources in the 
same ministry varied by 200 percent. 
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I am aware that the definition of gang member- 
ship has plagued researchers of youth violence 
since they began to study the phenomenon. I am 
also aware that the very concept of the gang is fre- 
quently convenient for those who wish to use the 
term in a discriminatory way. But one of the defin- 
ing features that has separated benign organiza- 
tions from traditional street gangs is involvement 
in criminal activity, often a reflection of the shared 
experience of the members. 


WHEN YOU'RE A MARERO 

Our discussions with adolescents during our 
visits in Central America clearly demonstrated that 
some factors are common to the life histories of 
mara members, pointing to root causes for their 
engagement in these sorts of groups. The majority 
of gang members came from the poorest sectors of 
the population and had no access to a proper edu- 
cation, having been abandoned or expelled from 
local schools. 

The Public Opinion Institute of Central Ameri- 
can University in El Salvador conducted a survey 
of 1,025 gang members in the San Salvador metro- 
politan area and found that 75 percent were unem- 
ployed. Among those employed, only half held 
stable jobs. And only 33 percent of those surveyed 
had finished high school. About 76 percent had 
dropped out of school. 

Many of the adolescents we interviewed during 
the UN mission came from disrupted families, with 
some having faced domestic violence within their 
homes. Many had absolutely no expectations of 
finding any sort of employment. The majority of 
mareros were involved with petty crime around the 
communities that they dominated. They also had 
severe conflicts with gang rivals. 

One tragic reality in Latin America is that vio- 
lence is frequently directed by the dispossessed 
against their companions in misfortune. Youth 
gangs often use violence to meet their members’ 
economic and social needs, further adding to 
already high levels of violence in their communi- 
ties. For example, in my own country, the majority 
of homicides in São Paulo and Rio de Janeiro are 
committed among the working class. Very few of 
my white and elite compatriots are murdered and 
even fewer are the object of state violence. 

This is no accident. The everyday violence exerted 
in families, factories, streets, offices, police stations, 
and prisons—including the violence committed by 
and against young people—is in the last analysis an 
effect of the inherent violence of economic struc- 
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tures, income concentration, and structural racism. 
This is manifested sooner or later in the form of 
crime and delinquency, drug addiction, alcoholism, 
and a whole host of minor and major everyday acts 
of violence—including gang violence. 

Economic policies that aggravate the situation of 
the majority of families and their children are assidu- 
ously implemented by governments, including those 
described as leftist, immediately when they take 
power. James Vigil of the University of California 
at Irvine has written of the “multiple marginalities” 
that affect mareros. These certainly are aggravated 
by global processes like economic restructuring and 
democratic transitions after war and regional peace 
settlements. Frequently, during 
my conversations with mareros, 
I heard the background echo 
of violence as the reproduction 
of violent patterns internalized 
during civil war. 

Central America’s conflicts Sega 
during the 1980s produced a : Rae 
mass migration from the region, 
mainly to the United States. 
The subsequent deportation 
of large groups of people back 
to Central America appears to 
have created a generation of 
youth who do not have clear 
ties either to North American 
communities (where most of } 
them lived in very marginalized 
areas and were sometimes the 
victims of discrimination) or 
to their communities in El Sal- 
vador or Honduras. One result 
of these upheavals was the dis- 
mantling of local webs of family 
and community life, the terrain where daily interac- 
tions are sustained. 

Out of these dynamics has emerged an inner-city 
culture—una cultura callejera—that seeks to replace 
these vanished bonds, whose absence is itself made 
worse by the lack of education, pervasive non- or 
under-employment, and a lack of social investment. 
In this context, the maras in a certain way represent 
a reconstruction of those elements that were lost 
and cannot be recovered. But this reconstruction 
constitutes a terrible burden for these young people, 
even as it requires enormous inventive capacities. 

Across Latin America, the growth in gang mem- 
bership has coincided with easy access to small 
arms. In a number of countries, past conflicts have 
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A Salvadoran policeman arrests 
an alleged mara member. 


facilitated the spread of small arms, identified by 
the World Health Organization as a key factor lead- 
ing to the escalation of lethal violence in the region. 
In Brazil, homicides among youth have increased 
77 percent in a decade, mainly because more vio- 


lence has involved firearms. 


THE RESORT TO REPRESSION 

The Central American states’ responses to the 
maras issue have had an important and negative 
impact and, at the same time, are revealing about 
Latin America’s repressive tendency vis-a-vis youth 
violence. Public security has become a major politi- 
cal issue, with strident anti-maras policies serving 
as prominent leitmotifs in both 
administration policy making 
Į and election campaigns. In El 
fame Salvador and Honduras, new 
were laws and changes in the penal 
meee code have created specific pen- 
alties for those who are consid- 
ered to be mara members or are 
committing the crime of “illicit 
association.” 

These legal instruments 
have gone so far as to stipu- 
late that the mere existence of 
indicia such as tattoos, certain 
clothes, or graffiti is sufficient 
for youngsters to be detained 
for long periods. Legal reforms 
in this area also have called into 
question recently established 
codes for children and ado- 
lescents, providing that mara 
members less than 18 years 
old can be tried in adult courts 
as adults. Many of these legal 
changes contradict existing national, regional, and 
international standards and guidelines, including 
prescriptions set forth by the Convention on the 
Rights of the Child. 

The concrete results of these measures are also 
appalling. During our mission we heard frequent 
allegations of abusive and sometimes arbitrary 
detention of hundreds of suspected gang members, 
with the result that detention centers have rapidly 
filled and have become increasingly violent. In 
Honduras, two riots at such facilities between the 
end of 2003 and the beginning of 2004 resulted 
in 1,500 casualties. With violence reproduced 
behind bars as the gang members are imprisoned, 
the violence perpetrated by some maras appears to 
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have increased. Certainly, violent rivalries between 
opponent gangs have grown in detention facilities, 
and the linkages between some potential members 
and their maras are enhanced. 

Governments aggressive responses to the maras 
reflect a sharp escalation in public rhetoric. In El 
Salvador, the first version of the state’s anti-gang 
strategy was called Mano Dura, the second Super 
Mano Dura (heavy hand and super heavy hand). 
Anti-Maras Squads were created (mixing police and 
army—one of Latin America’s favored approaches). 
And you would even hear references to the begin- 
ning of “mara hunting season.” Some of these 
hunts included the president as the convoy leader. 
Opinions found daily in newspapers reproduce and 
reinforce public perceptions of the linkage between 
maras and the vast majority of crimes. 


“MORAL PANIC” 

These phenomena are not, of course, exclusive 
to Central Americans. Barry Feld of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Law 
School has noted that 
“public frustration 
with crime, fear of the 
recent rise in youth 
violence in all conti- 
nents, and the racial 
characteristics of vio- 
lent young offenders 
fuel the desire ‘to get tough’ and provide political 
impetus to prosecute a larger number of youths as 
adults.” In a 2002 essay titled “Moral Panic and 
Youth Violence,” three Rutgers University research- 
ers described similar scenarios within Central 
America and outside it, in which the media and 
political establishment publicized “exaggerated 
claims of danger posed by unconventional youths; 
in turn, inflammatory rhetoric was used to justify 
enhanced police powers and greater investment in 
the traditional criminal apparatus.” 

It is relevant to acknowledge that the “moral 
panic” created by the maras is not sheer paranoia 
(even paranoids may have real enemies). The 
problem of youth violence touches on bona fide 
social ills that democratic governance must seri- 
ously address. Unfortunately, rather than directing 
the public toward an informed understanding of 
the problem, in the case of the mano dura rhet- 
oric and in other Latin American wars against 
gangs, the media and the politicians instead pan- 
der to popular fear. The result is renewed hostility 
toward people who are easy to identify and dis- 





Publics across Latin America, pandered 
to by politicians, are calling for and 
accepting increasingly repressive measures 
in an effort to stem youth violence. 
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like—the “torturable” classes, as Graham Greene 
described them. 

The fragile implementation of reforms to the 
juvenile justice system also exhibits daily con- 
tradictions. Despite some good efforts, the “new” 
never quite replaces the old in Latin America. 
When it comes to youth in trouble, discourses 
of protection, restoration, punishment, respon- 
sibility, rehabilitation, welfare, retribution, and 
human rights continue to exist alongside each 
other in a perpetually uneasy and tremendously 
contradictory manner. Statements clouded in lay- 
ers of rhetoric regarding the best interest of the 
child are spoken in tandem with the practice of 
incarcerating youth—thereby condemning some 
of them to abuse, torture, and sexual assaults— 
for their alleged education and training. The 
juvenile justice system implemented in many 
Latin American countries (including the three 
most affected by maras) reproduces the same 
problems that you might find in the adult system. 
These include slow 
responses to cases, an 
extremely high num- 
ber of non-processed 
detainees, and a cha- 
otic situation within 
detention centers. 

In this respect, the 
juvenile justice sys- 
tem in the region is as bad as the one designed 
for adults, yet it is weaker in keeping offenders 
detained. Therefore, it is not very surprising to see 
broad popular support for proposals directed at 
reducing the age of criminal responsibility or creat- 
ing exceptions that would allow children to be tried 
as adults, as proposed in the mano dura plans. 


FORCES OF RESISTANCE 

It may help to understand the general situa- 
tion in Latin America today, and especially the 
way democracy is perceived, if we consider the 
tragic linkage between limited democratization 
and the rise of youth violence. Latin America 
has undergone a democratization process with 
important achievements, restricted mostly to the 
institutional level. A recent report by the United 
Nations Development Program (UNDP) notes 
that, at present, established electoral mecha- 
nisms exist throughout Latin America, and the 
region is moving toward juridical and institu- 
tional adaptation to the principal international 
human rights standards. 
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At the same time, this progress has not been 
replicated in the population’s social and eco- 
nomic situation. The entire region is marked by 
severe inequality. That is clearly the case of the 
three countries | visited. According to the UNDP, 
79 percent of the Honduran population lives in 
poverty. In El Salvador, the underground market 
employs an estimated 42 percent of the work- 
force. In Guatemala, access to education is very 
difficult for the rural population—only 24 per- 
cent of schools are in the rural areas, where 60 
percent of the country’s school-age population 
is concentrated. 

And despite the advances of democracy, it must 
be noted that legal rights and the rule of law con- 
tinue to be elusive—particularly for the majority 
of poor Latin Ameri- 
can young people. 
The region contin- 
ues to struggle with 
seemingly intractable 
problems in crimi- 
nal justice: abusive 
use of lethal force by 
police forces, extra- 
judicial killings, 
lynching, torture, 
abominable prison conditions, and persistent cor- 
ruption. These phenomena abide despite numer- 
ous attempts to eradicate them by legislative 
reforms and institution building. 

Most Latin American countries have rati- 
fied core human rights conventions and comply 
with the international and regional human rights 
regimes. They have designed special rights poli- 
cies and introduced national human rights institu- 
tions, including police ombudsman offices. They 
have encouraged the organization of civil society, 
which has expanded extraordinarily. And yet, 
although at first such policies and measures flour- 
ish, within a few years each seems to lose efficacy 
and credibility. 

Beatriz Affonso of the Center for Justice and 
International Law in Brazil has studied, for exam- 
ple, the efficiency of legislation that removed from 
the military police the privilege of trial by mili- 
tary courts in cases of homicide against civilians 
in São Paulo. Her research shows that impunity 
continues to reign because public prosecutors 
(with the Ministério Público) do not pressure the 
police forces to carry out proper investigations 
and in fact seem to be in collusion with the police 
to drop charges. In general, the forces within the 





The deportation of large groups of people back 
to Central America appears to have created a 
generation of youth who do not have clear ties 
either to North American communities or to 
their communities in El Salvador or Honduras. 





State apparatus and in the political arena that resist 
change seem to prevail. 

This trend is the opposite of what was fore- 
cast by democratic transition theories. It was 
expected that, as democratic political systems 
developed, there would be a clear reduction in 
human rights violations. Among human rights 
violations, none is more pervasive in Latin 
America than the violence against children and 
young people perpetrated or condoned by demo- 
cratic governments. 

This unfortunate dynamic is helping to create a 
perverse linkage between the adoption of modern 
international human rights standards and official 
reactions to youth violence. In Central America 
and throughout Latin America, there is a spread- 

ing incapacity or 
unwillingness on the 
part of governments 
: to guarantee the right 
to life of their popula- 
tions. On the contrary, 
under the pretext of 
carrying out wars on 
crime, governments 
are in reality under- 
mining the rule of law 
and weakening their societies’ support for the con- 
cept of democracy. 


THE MANTRA OF PREVENTION 

How can we prevent conventional youth and 
teen groups from becoming violent without resort- 
ing to repressive measures and public rhetoric that 
are counterproductive and undermine democracy? 
How can we make violent communities safer and 
more stable? How can we break the cycle of vio- 
lence and reintegrate back into society the young 
people who have decided to engage in illicit activi- 
ties? What are the root causes that need to be 
urgently addressed to produce sustainable gains? 

These are not easy questions. As everyone is 
aware, there are no easy and fast solutions. There 
are no prêt-à-porter plans that can be developed 
and replicated everywhere without regard for local 
circumstances. We are working with problems that 
have deep connections with communities and their 
recent histories. 

Still, I believe that we already have some knowl- 
edge about what may work and what generally 
does not work well. Better enforcement of human 
rights standards, public health and protection 
plans that emphasize prevention and early inter- 


vention, and initiatives to minimize the chances 
and the seriousness of offending and re-offending 
are promising approaches. 

In particular, we must repeat as a mantra that 
prevention is possible. Easy access to small arms 
and the recurrent and banal use of institutionaliza- 
tion are clear warning signs. Well-structured and 
easily accessible cultural and leisure facilities for 
youth, as well as improved integration of public 
schools with their communities, are essential. One 
evident problem that every government must face 
is the fact that appropriate measures will require 
time to have a durable impact. 

They also will require sustained institutional 
reforms. In this respect, it is possible that the frag- 
mented and frequently quite superficial preven- 
tive responses already in place in the region may 
produce even more adverse effects. Even in El 
Salvador, after the Mano Dura, the country tried 
to complement the plan with the so-called Mano 
Extendida (extended hand), a formal effort to pro- 
vide assistance to former gang members who want 
to be rehabilitated. So far, unfortunately, this has 
been just a gesture of good intentions. 

Since the promulgation of the preventive man- 
tra, many fragmented programs have been devel- 
oped in Latin America, sponsored by national 
and international, governmental and nongovern- 
mental organizations. It is of course vitally impor- 
tant to mobilize and empower communities and 
to promote human rights education. Yet, if these 
initiatives are not accompanied by consistent 
improvements in the state apparatus, if there is not 
a radical change in the functioning of the public 
security and judicial systems, then these efforts 
will not be successful, and they may even increase 
frustration and skepticism with regard to demo- 
cratic institutions. 

For the benefit of young people and the societ- 
ies in which they live, it is imperative that Latin 
America’s criminal justice systems be rendered 
not only more efficient but also more credible and 
accountable. Additionally, these systems need to 
be more accessible to the marginalized population 
that requires them the most—a population, includ- 
ing youth, that is normally distant from and fearful 
of the state’s security and justice apparatus. 
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It is also crucial to develop a more reliable data 
bank on security issues. The absence of good 
information on youth violence and the efficacy 
of responses to it renders effective policy making 
more difficult and any form of evaluation impos- 
sible. And it is important to consider dispropor- 
tionate media attention to youth violence as part 
of the information problem. 

Above all, it is essential to ensure that all mea- 
sures taken are viewed not only as matters of 
security, but also as human rights issues. Even if 
we are speaking about specific preventive mea- 
sures, we are dealing with basic rights that have 
to be respected for the full development of human 
beings. In this respect, for example, the proper 
functioning of the education system is essential 
not only because it reduces the vulnerability of 
children to violence, but also because it serves a 
fundamental right of every child. 


THE RIGHTS OF YOUTH 

Today, more than ever, it is clear that democ- 
racy and human rights are inseparable. Thus, 
we must assess the protection of human rights 
in tandem with the development of democracy. 
Publics across Latin America, pandered to by poli- 
ticians, are calling for and accepting increasingly 
repressive measures in an effort to stem youth vio- 
lence. But democracy demands the participation of 
children and adolescents and their recognition as 
full citizens (not as mini-human beings with mini- 
human rights). This means they have the right to 
be informed, to express opinions, and to be heard. 
It also means that economic, social, and cultural 
rights for youth are critical because, without access 
to health and education and a secure livelihood, 
young people cannot enjoy their civil and political 
rights in the future. 

Democracy and the protection of human rights, 
including the rights of youth, are both works in 
progress, mutually reinforcing, and fragile. Born in 
the early stages of Latin America’s democratization, 
repressive measures that have targeted youth gangs 
and criminalized the younger generation threaten 
the progress of both human rights and democracy. 
Leaders and citizens in the region must exercise 
their best efforts to ensure they are dismantled. W 
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How New Is Bachelet’s Chile? 


PETER M. SIAVELIS 


hilean President Michelle Bachelet’s March 

11, 2006, inauguration was heralded as a 

defining political moment for Latin Amer- 
ican women. In addition to the significance of her 
status as the first popularly elected Latin Ameri- 
can woman head of state with no connection to 
a prominent husband, Bachelet’s first act as presi- 
dent was to name a cabinet made up of an equal 
number of men and women. 

However, the focus on Bachelet’s gender has 
obscured a more important reality in the increas- 
ingly polarized and unstable panorama of Latin 
American politics. Bachelet’s Concertación coali- 
tion, a collection of center-left parties that includes 
her own Socialist Party, has presided over a 17-year 
period of economic success and political stability 
with few precedents in Latin America. It is one 
of the longest continuously governing coalitions 
among third-wave democracies. 

What is more, with a more prominent brand 
of leftist, nationalist, and populist politics engulf- 
ing the region, Concertación governments have 
been notable for their moderation, centrism, fis- 
cal restraint, and close relations with Washington. 
Despite often being lumped together as part of the 
same “leftist” trend, Venezuela’s Hugo Chavez and 
Chile’s Bachelet are really on different political plan- 
ets, representing profoundly different paths for Latin 
American countries seeking models to emulate. 

Among the questions posed by Bachelet’s presi- 
dency: How has the Concertación sustained this 
unique political model, and how did Bachelet 
clinch the presidency as head of a coalition that was 
clearly showing signs of exhaustion after 17 years 
in power? To what extent has economic success 
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underwritten Concertación victories, and where 
does credit for this success lie? What are the chal- 
lenges Bachelet faces as the leader of a longstand- 
ing coalition in a country with important pending 
national problems to address? And, finally, do Gen- 
eral Augusto Pinochet’ death and Bachelet'’s victory 
represent the end of the democratic transition and 
the inauguration of a new political era in Chile? 


AN OLD COALITION’S NEW FACE 

The Concertación coalition was forged from an 
unwieldy and divided opposition attempting to 
defeat President Pinochet in a 1988 plebiscite on 
his continued rule. Pinochets dramatic defeat in 


that referendum set into motion a democratic tran- 


sition that brought down a dictator who had ruled 
Chile with an iron hand since seizing power in a 
violent coup on September 11, 1973. Demonstrat- 
ing remarkable unity, the Concertación has led what 
are arguably the most successful governments in 
Chilean history, electing two Christian Democratic 
presidents, Patricio Aylwin (1990-1994) and Edu- 
ardo Frei (1994-2000), and two Socialists, Ricardo 
Lagos (2000-2006) and Bachelet (2006-2010). 
During this time it has also held together a con- 
tinuous multiparty congressional coalition. This 
record of longevity would be enviable in an estab- 
lished democracy; it ıs even more remarkable for 
a coalition that has faced an uncertain democratic 
transition, an insubordinate military, and the moral 
imperative of dealing with a past record of egregious 
human rights abuses. 

Though victorious in all elections since the tran- 
sition, the Concertación has shown the strains of an 
aging coalition. In 1999, Lagos came within 35,000 
votes (less than one-half of 1 percent) of losing 
the first round of the presidential election to the 
Independent Democratic Union's Joaquin Lavin, 
the standard-bearer for the Alianza, the coalition of 
parties on the right. Lavin was a former success- 
ful mayor of Las Condes, one of Chile’s wealthiest 
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municipalities, and later Central Santiago. Lagos's 
close call in the first round, and his thin 3 per- 
cent margin of victory in the runoff in 2000, were 
regarded by many as an electoral response to gov- 
erning fatigue in the Concertación and the likely 
prelude to a 2005 victory for Lavin as the first con- 
servative president of Chile since 1958. 

Given this scenario, how did Bachelet win, and 
why did apparent voter weariness with the aging 
coalition not take its toll? Part of the answer cer- 
tainly lies with the success of the Lagos govern- 
ment. Despite initial problems, by the time Lagos 
left office he enjoyed a 70 percent approval rat- 
ing in most surveys. However, equally important, 
Bachelet’s candidacy, intentionally or otherwise, 
was a stroke of genius by the Concertación, simply 
because her story was so compelling. The virtu- 
ally unknown Bachelet, who began her career as 
a public health pedia- 
trician often working 
among the poor, was 
appointed minister of 
health in 2000 and, in 
2002, became Latin 
America’s first woman 
minister of defense. 
The daughter of Air 
Force General Alberto Bachelet, who died in gov- 
ernment custody after torture for noncompliance 
with the Pinochet government, she and her mother 
had also been also detained and tortured by mili- 
tary authorities at the notorious Villa Grimaldi 
detention center. 

The irony of her appointment to the Defense 
Ministry was not lost on Chileans. Despite Bach- 
elet’s dramatic personal past, her performance as 
defense minister made her a living example of the 
elusive reconciliation sought by many Chileans. 
In addition, as an avowed agnostic and a divorced 
single mother (in a country that had only legal- 
ized divorce in 2004), she did not fit the traditional 
mold of Chilean presidential candidates. Bachelet 
portrayed herself as an everyday Chilean and the 
candidate of change, despite the fact that she repre- 
sented a coalition that had been in power 16 years. 

A divided right also helped the Concertación 
score another win. Bachelet was initially to face 
off against Lavin in his second bid for the presi- 
dency. However, the novelty and freshness of 
Bachelet’s candidacy somehow transformed her 
into the candidate of change and Lavin into a sta- 
tus quo insider, even though he had never served 
in national political office. Lavin’s eroding poll- 





The president was buffeted early in 
her term by a series of unpredicted 
events, and her response led to questions 
concerning her decisiveness and leadership. 
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ing numbers, in turn, unleashed a dynamic that 
exposed deeper divisions on the right. 

As in most Latin American countries, if no 
presidential candidate in Chile garners a major- 
ity in the presidential election, a second round is 
held between the top two finishers. The incentive 
structure of two-round elections encourages the 
proliferation of candidacies, given its lower effec- 
tive hurdle for initial electoral success. This insti- 
tutional and electoral environment, coupled with 
the perception that the right was headed for a loss, 
prompted Sebastián Piñera, a wealthy business- 
man, to throw his hat into the ring, representing 
Chile’s other major party on the right, National 
Renewal. This effectively divided the Alianza, with 
one candidate from each of its major parties. 

Results from the first round gave Bachelet 46 per- 
cent, Piñera 25 percent, and Lavin 23 percent of the 
vote. Despite Bachelet’s 
victory, these numbers 
were worrisome for her 
campaign, since the sum 
for Alianza candidates 
exceeded her vote. Nev- 
ertheless, in the second 
round Bachelet picked 
up another 5 percent, 
which had gone in the first round to a non-Con- 
certacién candidate on the left. This, coupled with 
Bachelet’s gain of some Alianza votes in the second 
round (mostly those of women and poorer voters 
who had preferred Lavin’s brand of right-wing pop- 
ulism to Pifiera’s traditionally classist conservatism), 
catapulted her to victory over Pifiera by a margin of 
54 percent to 46 percent. 

The internecine battle on the right took a toll 
on its performance—had the Alianza held a pri- 
mary and then presented a unity candidate in the 
first round, the final outcome might have been dif- 
ferent—but in addition, the right has consistently 
faced the challenge of shedding its public associa- 
tion with the Pinochet government. Indeed, partly 
as a result of his defeat, Lavin issued a public mea 
culpa for blindly following the Pinochet regime, 
and declared that Chile should “never again” allow 
the kind of human rights abuses committed by 
the military in the past. Months after the election, 
when Pinochet died, both Alianza candidates were 
notable for their absence at his funeral. 

Despite a competitive campaign in a country that 
was deeply divided by the Pinochet dictatorship, 
Chile’s 2005—2006 election was remarkable in the 
context of Latin American politics. Recent elections 
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in Mexico, Venezuela, Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, and 
to a lesser extent Argentina have been characterized 
by widening political divisions regarding the basic 
principles that underwrite state-society relations. 
In Chile, each of the major presidential candidates 
campaigned toward the center, showing a funda- 
mental commitment to a market economy, gradual 
reform, and political change within the institutions 
of government. This political ‘consensus is under- 
pinned by an element lacking in most of the rest of 
the region: sustained macroeconomic success. 


THE CHILEAN SUCCESS STORY 

Even more than its political model, Chile’s eco- 
nomic model is widely lauded as a potential blue- 
print for the rest of Latin America. Between 1990 
and 2005, growth of gross domestic product aver- 
aged over 5.6 percent per year, reaching as high as 
10.8 percent in 1995. Democratic governments have 
very successfully contained inflation, with rates 
below 10 percent since 1995 and below 4 percent 
since 1999. Chile 
had the highest GDP 
per capita in South 
America in 2005, 
and its international 
debt as a proportion 
of GDP fell from 91 
percent in 1983 to 
43 percent in 2005. Between 1990 and 2005, yearly 
average unemployment remained below 10 percent, 
ranging between 6.1 percent in 1997 and 9.8 per- 
cent in 1999. For the third quarter of 2006, unem- 
ployment dropped to 7.4 percent. 

The metanarrative of the Chilean economic 
story is embedded in a profoundly emotional and 
ideological debate that was recently resurrected 
with Pinochet’ death. For Pinochet supporters, the 
details of this story usually include a discussion of 
the much-vaunted University of Chicago—trained 
economists inspired by Milton Friedman who, at 
Pinochet's behest, descended on Chile to remake 
its economy into the free market success story 
envisioned by the country’s new rulers. Accord- 
ing to the left, the neoliberal experiment may have 
begun in a ham-handed way under Pinochet, but 
its taming, and its transformation into successful 
economic policy, occurred under the democratic 
governments that followed the dictatorship. Nei- 
ther side’ version of events reveals the complexity 
of Chile’s path to economic success. 

Pinochet came to power lacking concrete eco- 
nomic policies, and he called on the so-called Chi- 





Electoral participation has been steadily declining 
in Chile since the return of democracy, despite its 
apparent success when viewed from the outside. 





cago Boys to be the intellectual authors of his plan 
to remake Chile. Their vision was to undertake 
an economic experiment that would transform 
the country and demonstrate the virtues of the 
free market to the rest of the world. However, all 
did not go as planned. In response to dislocations 
prompted by the rapid imposition of the neolib- 
eral model, Chile in 1982 and 1983 experienced 
one of the deepest economic crises in its history. 
The crisis prompted the military government to 
increasingly adopt a wider and more pragmatic 
role for the state. This intervention began in the 
area of social policy, in an effort to stem opposition 
driven by severe economic privation, and later was 
expanded to other areas. 

For example, although free market policies 
are typically given all the credit for Chile's export 
boom, state intervention was in fact essential 
to the development of the country’s export-led 
model—especially in the fruit, fish, and forestry 
sectors. The state actively engaged ın research and 
development and 
the identification 
of promising infant 
industries. Initially 
orthodox trade policy 
became more prag- 
matic after the crisis 
of the early 1980s, 
including a temporary increase of tariffs in certain 
areas, the foundation of a semi-public trade pro- 
motion authority, and a range of policies designed 
to encourage exports. On the fiscal and credit side, 
the government offered tax breaks, tariff drawbacks 
to aid developing infant industries, and long-term 
loan guarantees to help exporters. Meanwhile, the 
production of Chile’s largest export, copper, is still, 
and always has been, in the hands of CODELCO, the 
state-owned copper company. 

A commonly understood version of Chile’s 
more recent economic history is that the country 
has been successful and stable because democratic 
presidents (even the Socialist ones) have been 
simple policy clones of the military government. 
Once again the real story is more complex. Con- 
certaci6n governments were very cautious at the 
outset, eager to woo the business community and 
avoid the potential backlash that might come with 
significant divergence from the military's economic 
model. However, successive governments carefully 
and prudently managed economic policy with an 
eye toward sustaining growth while also address- 
ing Chile’s pressing social problems. 


Between 1990 and 2005 there was a tenfold 
increase in government spending on health, and 
just under a tenfold increase in spending on educa- 
tion. The Concertacién’s poverty eradication pro- 
grams have been impressive, with the percentage 
of the population living in poverty declining from 
39 percent in 1990 to less than 18 percent in 2006. 
The percentage in extreme poverty fell from 13 per- 
cent to under 5.7 percent during this period. Effec- 
tive private and public investment in infrastructure 
in a relatively corruption-free environment have 
underwritten growth and poverty reduction. 
Finally, unlike in many countries in the region, cor- 
porate taxes have increased in Chile since the end 
of the Pinochet government, and controls on for- 
eign investment have been expanded, particularly 
in areas targeted for export development. 

Those who laud Chile's free market orthodoxy 
also often overlook the historical foundations of 
the country’s effective market economy, including 
a well-structured state apparatus, effective over- 
sight institutions, and scant corruption. Thus, 
Chile really does not provide a lesson in unbridled 
free-market orthodoxy. The model is one of prag- 
matic and rational use of state resources within a 
relatively open but well-regulated market economy. 
And even this model is not without tensions, which 
are at the core of the challenges facing Bachelet. 


BACHELET’S SHAKY START 

The Bachelet government seemed to get off to 
a good start, but the honeymoon was short-lived. 
Campaigning on promises to reduce inequality and 
confront the problems faced by real people, she sug- 
gested that the Chilean political class was seriously 
out of touch. During her first 100 days in office she 
worked quickly to implement 36 campaign pledges, 
many aimed at everyday voter concerns. True to her 
word, Bachelet moved decisively to increase state 
pensions by 10 percent and to improve health cov- 
erage for senior citizens. She succeeded in passing 
legislation that increased the number of state-run 
nurseries and provided additional employment 
programs for the neediest Chileans. She also intro- 
duced a series of bills to improve education and 
promote vocational training. In addition to social 
legislation, Bachelet presented bills that would cre- 
ate a new Ministry of the Environment and a Min- 
istry of Public Safety, and enabling legislation to 
amend the constitution to allow for reform of the 
Pinochet-imposed legislative electoral system. 

Nonetheless, the president was buffeted early in 
her term by a series of unpredicted events, and her 
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response led to questions concerning her decisive- 
ness and leadership. In late April 2006, only weeks 
after her inauguration, high school students staged 
a small-scale demonstration in response to a price 
increase for the college aptitude test and rumored 
limitations on the use of the pase escolar, or free 
student transportation pass. Protests quickly esca- 
lated into remonstrations over inequality and the 
generally dismal state of public education. More 
than 600 students were arrested and several were 
injured. Accusations of heavy-handedness by the 
police and the haughty response of Education Min- 
ister Martin Zilic added fuel to an already explosive 
situation as citizen reaction took the government 
by complete surprise. 

On May 30, an estimated half-million students 
participated in a new protest, and in subsequent 
protests in early June the numbers grew even 
larger as high school students were joined by par- 
ents, university students, and unions. The stu- 
dents rejected as inadequate Bachelet’s initial offer 
of $60 million in emergency education spending. 
Ultimately the president agreed to include an addi- 
tional $200 million in the annual education bud- 
get, a 2.8 percent increase. She agreed to maintain 
free bus passes for students, and to make univer- 
sity entrance exams free except for the richest 20 
percent of students. Finally, Bachelet announced 
the formation of a commission to study and rec- 
ommend reforms aimed at reducing inequality and 
improving the educational system. 

The president’s handling of the situation was 
roundly criticized. Her failure to anticipate the 
severity and scope of the protests belied her 
claims of intimate connection to the everyday 
challenges facing Chileans. Bachelet responded 
with a critique of her own government and 
announced a cabinet shake-up, replacing the min- 
isters of interior, economy, and education. Still, 
for most critics, the replacement of the ministers 
did not go far enough in tackling deeper problems 
within the administration. 

The mishandling of student protests set the 
stage for continued charges of ineptmess and 
indecisiveness. Venezuela’s candidacy for a non- 
permanent seat on the United Nations Security 
Council unleashed a confrontational debate 
within the Concertación concerning how Chile 
should vote. Bachelet initially suggested that a 
vote for Venezuela would contribute to regional 
solidarity and show independence from the Bush 
administration, which was backing Guatemala’s 
candidacy for the seat. But Christian Democratic 
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Party President Soledad Alvear spearheaded sup- 
port for Guatemala’s bid, and Bachelet’s own for- 
eign minister, Christian Democrat Alejandro 
Foxley, spoke out against Venezuela's candidacy. 

While leftist parties in the coalition generally 
supported Venezuela, Chavez's very public anti- 
Bush diatribe at the United Nations further compli- 
cated Chile’s position, as did new revelations that 
Chavez was planning to provide aid for the con- 
struction of military bases in Bolivia—a country 
with territorial claims against Chile and a long his- 
tory of anti-Chilean animosity. A comment by Vic- 
tor Delgado, the Venezuelan ambassador to Chile, 
was the straw that broke the camel's back, making 
it very difficult for the left to continue supporting 
Venezuela's candidacy. The ambassador said he was 
not surprised by Christian Democratic opposition 
to Venezuela’ bid, given the partys anti-progressive 
stance in supporting both the coup against Chile's 
Socialist president Sal- 
vador Allende in 1973 
and the coup attempt 
against Chavez in 2002. 
His comments were per- 
ceived as meddling in 
internal Chilean poli- 
tics. Ultimately, Chile 
abstained from the first 
round of voting, suggesting for many that, once 
again, the government had been indecisive. 

Corruption scandals were the final bane of 
Bachelet’s early months in office. Although Chile 
is a very clean country—in Transparency Interna- 
tional’s 2006 Corruption Perception Index, it ranks 
as the least-corrupt country in Latin America, and 
is tied with the United States and Belgium as the 
20th least-corrupt worldwide—sporadic yet very 
visible corruption has dogged the Concertación 
since it first took power. As the coalition ages, the 
sense that “power corrupts” has increasingly taken 
hold. The notorious “MOP-gate” scandal involving 
the Ministry of Public Works (MOP) plagued the 
Lagos government with allegations of impropriety 
in the awarding of state contracts. 

Bachelet’s problems are centered in Chilede- 
portes, the government sports promotion author- 
ity. It is alleged that funds assigned by the agency 
never found their way to grantees, and instead 
ended up ın the political coffers of some of the 
Concertacién’s 2005 parliamentary candidates. 
Bachelet has pledged a complete investigation, 
though members of her own party may thwart it. 
All of these missteps took a toll on her favorabil- 





Bachelet portrayed herself as an everyday 
Chilean and the candidate of change, 
despite the fact that she represented a 

coalition that had been in power 16 years. 





ity rating, which dropped from 54 percent in the 
beginning of May 2006 to 43 percent by July. She 
saw a slight increase to 46 percent in October, but 
has yet to regain majority support. 


RECAPTURING THE AGENDA 

How can the Bachelet government regain trac- 
tion? Despite opting for continuismo by casting 
their ballots for a long-governing coalition, voters 
in electing Bachelet were also sending a message 
for change. She promised a new, more participatory 
brand of politics and pledged to deal with the con- 
cerns of everyday people. The best way for Bache- 
let to regain support is to deal seriously, rather than 
superticially, with these deeper challenges, shaking 
up the Concertacién'’s politics-as-usual approach. 

Despite Chile’s macroeconomic success and a 
decrease in overall poverty, as the economy has 
grown, income has become increasingly skewed, 
placing the country 
alongside Colombia and 
Brazil as among the least 
equitable in the world. 
A significant sector of 
the population remains 
in chronic and extreme 
poverty, despite the gov- 
ernment's best efforts. 
And different social classes in Chile lead dramati- 
cally different lives. The privatized health care, 
educational, and pension systems have largely ben- 
efited the upper and middle classes, creating a dual 
society in the area of social provision. Bachelet'’s 
surprise at the seriousness of the student uprising 
revealed a lack of understanding of the depth of 
frustration about inequality in the country. 

The quality of Chile’s educational system 
remains poor, again despite government efforts and 
resources aimed at improvement. Low pay and low 
prestige for teachers, along with underperforming 
schools, are symptomatic of wider problems with 
the educational system inherited from the mili- 
tary government. Pinochet-era reforms transferred 
authority for public education from the central 
government to the municipalities, creating huge 
gaps between rich and poor areas. A partial privati- 
zation of schools and the introduction of a voucher 
system further aggravated inequality, as a vastly 
superior private educational system was financed 
at the cost of public education. 

The health care and social security systems are 
similarly segmented as a result of privatization. 
Even after a quarter-century in operation, Chile’s 


privatized health care system covers only about 18 
percent of the population. Most of the rest relies on 
the underfunded and lower-quality state-sponsored 
system. President Lagos introduced a reform pack- 
age that targets 56 of the most serious illnesses, for 
which Chileans are guaranteed timely treatment at 
little or no out-of-pocket cost. But it is too soon to 
tell whether this will prove effective against ineq- 
uitable access to quality heath care. 

Chiles privatized social security system does 
much better in terms of total coverage. A little over 
95 percent of the formally employed population 
has at one point contributed to a private pension 
account within a privately administered system. 
However, the system is plagued by extreme vola- 
tility in returns, high expenses and fees, and eva- 
sion and underreporting. And it fails to provide 
adequately for the least advantaged and for the 
many Chileans who are EER for whom 
participation is voluntary. 

In addressing health, education, and welfare 
concerns, Bachelet has to perform a balancing act. 
While most of the public favors devoting more 
government expenditures to these areas, fiscal 
responsibility has sustained the success of the Con- 
certación and has been central both to the post- 
authoritarian consensus on economic policy and 
to the maintenance of support for Concertación 
within the business community. 

There is also a paradox of success in Chile that 
complicates policy making. Record high copper 
prices and state mining revenues underwrite a sub- 
stantial part of Chiles economic boom. A windfall 
in copper revenues fills state coffers and produces 
record profits for mining companies. Students, like 
the copper workers who went on strike in August 
2006, have demanded a cut of the windfall. Power- 
ful labor groups representing schoolteachers, along 
with government employees, have also called on the 
government to share some of the copper bonanza. 
In response, Bachelet has stressed the importance of 
avoiding budgetary demagoguery. She has insisted 
that real progressive social policy grows out of fis- 
cal responsibility, which allows sustained social 
spending over time, rather than simply responding 
to short-term episodic demands. The key for Bach- 
elet is to maintain her personal credibility, and her 
coalitions credibility, while balancing fiscal restraint 
with the satisfaction of popular demands. 


DEMOCRACY BY AGREEMENT 
The political task facing Bachelet is no less 


daunting. Her pledges of openness, more complete 
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democratization, and enhanced popular participa- 
tion formed a successful electoral platform, but 
they also create a complicated political landscape 
for governing. The platform in effect represents a 
pledge to do away with the very elements that have 
supported the Concertacién’s success up until now. 
The Concertación has endured in part because of 
a series of political deals. These have included a 
careful division of ministerial portfolios among its 
constituent parties, as well as a tacit agreement to 
negotiate with powerful economic actors and lead- 
ers on the right to arrive at consensus solutions 
for the most controversial legislation. This politi- 
cal model, dubbed “democracia de los acuerdos” 
(“democracy by agreement”), has been instrumen- 
tal in revising the tax code, expanding social wel- 
fare and anti-corruption legislation, and reforming 
the constitution. 

The deals struck within the Concertación were 
crucial to maintaining unity in the early years of 
a precarious democratic transition, ensuring sta- 
bility so that the military would have no rationale 
for intervention. But this model also concentrated 
decision-making power in the upper levels of polit- 
ical parties. It created a brand of elitism whereby 
citizens increasingly perceived that they were of lit- 
tle relevance to government decision making, and 
that political quotas mattered more than personal 
qualifications in the appointment of ministers. 

The political quota-making known derisively 
among Chileans as “el cuoteo” also has extended to 
the nomination of congressional candidates. Chiles 
legislative election system establishes two-seat dis- 
tricts for elections to the congress, for which each 
competing coalition or party list can present two 
candidates. According to the rules of the system, 
the first-place list in a district can only win both 
seats if it more than doubles the vote total of the 
second-place list; otherwise, each list wins one 
seat. Therefore, in Chile’s post-authoritarian pat- 
tern of two-coalition competition, a coalition must 
poll two-thirds of the vote to win two seats. As a 
result, the outcome of elections is a foregone con- 
clusion: except in a few cases, one member of the 
Concertación and one member of the Alianza are 
likely to win in each district. 

While this system has provided a measure of 
stability, given the strong incentives it creates for 
the formation and maintenance of two coalitions, 
it introduces other serious problems. The election 
system requires the constituent parties of each alli- 
ance to negotiate two-seat slates in each district. 
This is especially difficult for the Concertación, 
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which is currently composed of four significant 
parties. Given the complexity and conflicts in 
dividing candidate slates, an elite negotiation pro- 
cess determines which candidates run and where 
they run. Party leaders select the candidates based 
on strategic calculations in the interests of coali- 
tion maintenance; voters have little input. 

In addition, the system effectively provides 
a lock on power for the two major coalitions. 
When each major coalition’s level of support hov- 
ers between one-third and two-thirds of the vote 
nationally, shifts in electoral support have little 
effect on representation in the legislature. Auto- 
matic incumbent renomination coupled with these 
thresholds makes it very difficult for voters to 
remove members of the congress. This adds to the 
difficulty of holding elected officials accountable. 

Not surprisingly, electoral participation has 
been steadily declining in Chile since the return 
of democracy, despite its apparent success when 
viewed from the outside. Indeed, one could 
interpret Bachelet’s surprise at the scope and 
intensity of student protests as a sign that evena 
politician who purports to be in touch with the 
people was seduced and betrayed by the politics 
of inter-elite settlement. 


THE PINOCHET LEGACY 

Pinochets death on December 10, 2006, joined 
a growing list of reasons to consider the Chilean 
transition to democracy complete. The threat of 
a military coup is gone, the crimes and excesses 
of the Pinochet era have been officially acknowl- 
edged, and the 1980 Pinochet constitution under- 
went a deeply democratizing reform in 2005. The 
pre-reform constitution provided a formula for 
tutelary democracy with important veto power for 
the military and advantages for parties of the right. 
These features have been purged. 

Yet the electoral and political dynamic that grew 
from the Pinochet constitution remains virtually 
unchanged from the day he stepped down. Pino- 
chet'’s failed attempt at electoral engineering forced 
Chiles multiparty system into an elite-constructed 
pattern of bipolar competition, where the two 
major coalitions have a lock on power that decides 
electoral outcomes before any citizens vote. Just as 
seriously, elite negotiation and agreement are still 
the policy-making norm when it comes to the most 
controversial issues facing the country. 

This formula has been undeniably successful. 
In many ways it represents a model for demo- 
cratic transition. However, it is a model only for 


transition, not for the long-term consolidation of 
a thriving representative democracy. The value of 
the model is its stability, its predictability, and its 
strong incentives for negotiation and accommoda- 
tion. The flipside of the model is elite dominance, 
limited citizen input, and few mechanisms to hold 
politicians accountable. The response has been a 
decline in participation, levels of engagement, and 
confidence in the democratic system. 

With the transition complete, enhancing the 
quality of democracy is now the central item on 
Chile's political agenda. Notably, most of the prob- 
lematic aspects of the existing model are intimately 
related to the one element of the Pinochet constitu- 
tion that has not been reformed: the legislative elec- 
toral system. Therefore, though not a magic bullet, 
a good place to start building a post-transitional 
model of politics for Chile is to reform the election 
system. The adoption of a more proportional elec- 
tion system for the legislature would go a long way 
toward enhancing party competition. 

It would also pave the way for increased internal 
party democracy, because coalition maintenance 
would not depend on the elite negotiation of leg- 
islative slates with an eye toward the distribution 
of electoral spoils. Internal party democracy would 
help reconnect citizens to politicians through more 
open processes of candidate selection. This con- 
nection would be reinforced by an election system 
that would actually allow voters to hold lawmak- 
ers accountable. Coupled with a strengthening of 
legislative powers, a more responsive and flexible 
party system would help move policy debates and 
real decision making from high-level government 
ministries and party central committees back to 
the national congress. 

At the outset of her term, Bachelet’s pledge to 
introduce a new way of doing politics was fulfilled 
largely through the appointment of a cabinet full 
of political outsiders, half of whom were women. 
But revitalizing democracy involves more than just 
appointing new elite faces, whatever their gender. If 
the Bachelet government is to usher in a new, more 
truly representative democracy, Chile will need to 
leave behind not just the trappings of Pinochet's 
institutional legacy, but also the model of elitist 
politics that it spawned. The recent student pro- 
tests were merely symptomatic of citizen fatigue 
with politics as usual. By abandoning the transi- 
tional political model that grew in the shadow of 
Pinochet, Chile risks losing its place as the model 
democratic transition, but it stands to gain status as 
a model representative democracy. E 
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Ecuador’s Gamble: Can Correa Govern? 
CATHERINE M. CONAGHAN 


Latin America, Rafael Correa’s victory in Ecua- 

dors 2006 presidential race was remarkable by 
any standard. Correa, a 43-year-old leftist econo- 
mist with little political experience, fought his way 
through a crowded field of candidates to earn a 
place in a second-round runoff. In an election that 
Correa depicted as a battle of David versus Goliath, 
the former university professor went head-to-head 
with Ecuador’ richest man, Alvaro Noboa. 

A billionaire heir to his father’s banana fortune, 
Noboa took on Correa with a fierce desire to win 
in his third bid for the presidency. The differences 
between the two candidates were stark. Unapolo- 
getically pro-capitalist, Noboa said that he would 
open the doors to foreign investors and usher in an 
era of unbridled economic growth. Correa, in turn, 
promised to end the “long and sad night of neolib- 
eralism.” Noboa invoked Ronald Reagan; Correa 
professed his admiration for Hugo Chavez. Noboa 
lavished millions of dollars on his campaign while 
Correa implored voters not to be taken in by an 
oligarch and his checkbook. 

Four weeks before the November runoff, polls 
gave Noboa a lead of 15 to 20 points. As election 
day approached, however, the margin tightened 
and analysts talked of a close and perhaps con- 
tested election outcome. When the final votes were 
in, Correa’s victory was clear and decisive. He won 
57 percent of all the valid votes cast. 

The come-from-behind victory secures Correa’s 
place in the annals of Latin America’s electoral poli- 
tics. Correa’s strident critique of neoliberal econom- 
ics and American hegemony also puts him squarely 
in the camp of leaders associated with Latin Amer- 
ica’s “left turn.” But as the glow of the seemingly 
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miraculous victory fades, Rafael Correa faces his 
greatest challenge yet: how to deliver on his ambi- 
tious campaign promises to transform Ecuador, the 
most politically unstable country in the region. 

Since 1997, three elected presidents (Abdalá 
Bucaram, Jamil Mahuad, and Lucio Gutiérrez) 
have been forced out of office before completing 
their terms. All three presidents were viewed, to 
varying degrees, as corrupt and ineffective lead- 
ers. A routine evolved to md the system of discred- 
ited presidents: protesters take to the streets in the 
capital city of Quito, legislators spin a legal justi- 
fication for their conspiracy, and the armed forces 
stand by in tacit approval as the beleaguered exec- 
utive abandons the presidential palace. The result, 
what Georgetown's Arturo Valenzuela has dubbed 
“presidencies interrupted,” is proof positive of the 
deep legitimacy crisis that permeates Ecuador’ frail 
democratic polity. If there is any national political 
consensus, it is the widely held belief that a cor- 
rupt, self-interested political class has perverted 
democratic institutions and that status quo politics 
will no longer suffice. In the 2005 uprising that 
toppled Gutiérrez, Ecuadorian protesters appropri- 
ated the slogan made popular in Argentina: “¡Que 
se vayan todos!” (Throw them all out!) 

Correa astutely tapped into Ecuador’ legitimacy 
crisis. On the campaign trail, he offered a bold pro- 
posal to transform politics, calling for a constituent 
assembly with “full powers” to write an entirely 
new constitution. Whether Correa can realize a 
“Citizens Revolution” by promoting popular par- 
ticipation in the writing of a new constitution is an 
open question—one that may determine the course 
of his presidency, and perhaps even his chances of 
staying in office. 

The road to political transformation is full of 
obstacles, at least one of them put in place by the 
winners own electoral strategy. By refusing to 
field a slate of legislative candidates, Correa left 
the legislature wide open to opponents who will 
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balk at reforms that could jeopardize their own 
political power. Facing a congress steeped in a tra- 
dition of derailing presidents, Correa runs the risk 
of plunging his country into yet another round of 
severe executive-legislative conflict with unfore- 
seeable consequences. 


THE SAVVY OUTSIDER 

Correa’s meteoric rise as a political outsider is a 
dramatic indicator of the debilitated state of the tra- 
ditional parties that have dominated politics since 
the transition from military rule in 1979. Just two 
years ago, Correa was a respected university profes- 
sor with a doctorate from the University of Illinois, 
but a complete political unknown. His entry into 
the political arena came in April 2005 when interim 
President Alfredo Palacio tapped Correa to serve as 
minister of economics. His stint in the ministry was 








national teachers’ union, the Popular Democratic 
Movement (MPD), similarly steered clear of Correa. 
Only the small Socialist Party-Broad Front (PS-FA) 
endorsed Correa in the first round. 

Correa’s disconnect with traditional parties 
worked in his favor. Without the baggage of party 
pacts, he could package himself more readily as a 
political outsider, a new leader beholden to no one. 
He denounced the traditional parties as “mafias” 
and boasted that his movement was one of “manos 
limpias” (clean hands). 

As Roldés and Correa jockeyed for position 
on the left, populist and center-right candidates 
entered the race. The Social Christian Party (PSC), 
the powertul Guayaquil-based machine long led by 
former President León Febres Cordero, nominated 
the only female candidate in the 2006 election, 
Cynthia Viteri. But Viteri’s prospects were weak- 


brief but noteworthy. In ened considerably when 
his 100 days in office, Noboa entered the race. 
Correa established his Running without congressional candidates As a Guayaquil native, 
nationalist and leftist l , Naboa was schooled 
credentials. Openly crit- Vaa boon to Correa as a candidate, but it «ihe re plan's popiillst 
ical of the International Created a grave liability for his presidency. politics. He promised 
Monetary Fund and the voters that his adminis- 


World Bank, he abol- 
ished a fund used for debt servicing and directed 
the monies to social assistance. 

By late 2005, Correa began laying the basis for 
his presidential bid, using his Proud Sovereign 
Country Movement as an organizational base. But 
even Correa’s closest advisers regarded his bid as 
a long shot; most analysts focused on the early 
frontrunner in the race, León Roldós. Considered 
to be a moderate on the center-left, Roldós was 
perceived as a sober and respected public servant, 
touched by tragedy. His brother, Jaime Roldós, had 
perished in a 1981 air crash while serving as the 
nation’s president. 

Also on the center-left stood the social demo- 
cratic party, Democratic Left (1D). But with its 
historic leader Rodrigo Borja choosing to retire, 
the party had no compelling new leader to head 
a ticket. Ignoring Correa, ID officials opted for an 
alliance with Roldós and his electoral vehicle, the 
Ethics and Democracy Network (RED). Correa 
failed in a bid to win endorsement from the leftist 
Pachacutik movement, the indigenous-based party 
with ties to the advocacy organization the Con- 
federation of Indigenous Nationalities (CONAIE). 
Amid considerable internal squabbling, Pachacu- 
tik selected CONAIE founder Luis Macas to head 
its ticket. Another left party with a base in the 


tration would produce 
a million new jobs, construct 300,000 new homes 
each year, and extend millions of dollars in loans 
to small businesses. On top of this appealing mes- 
sage, Noboa’s advantages as a presidential candidate 
were considerable—including vast wealth, organi- 
zational networks, a base of supporters in the most 
populous coastal provinces, and the experience 
of two previous presidential campaigns. In addi- 
tion to his Institutional Renewal National Action 
Party (PRIAN), Noboa openly used his charitable 
group, the New Humanity Crusade Foundation, 
for self-promotion. As the owner of more than 
100 businesses, he mobilized a vast network of his 
employees to work in the campaign. 

Noboa was not the only candidate hoping to 
attract voters on the basis of populist appeals. 
Gutiérrez, the former military officer and president 
deposed in the Quito uprising of 2005, returned 
from exile with his brother, Gilmar Gutiérrez. Fail- 
ing to agree with Noboa on a possible electoral alli- 
ance, the brothers set their sights on remounting 
their Patriotic Society Party (PsP). They waged a 
methodical grassroots campaign that targeted the 
rural and low-income voters who had benefited 
from the agricultural subsidies and infrastructure 
projects of the Gutiérrez government. When the 
former president was barred by the Supreme Elec- 


toral Tribunal (TSE) from running again, Gilmar 
Gutiérrez became the party’s presidential candidate. 
Other populist and personality-driven parties like- 
wise joined in fielding presidential candidates. The 
TSE registered a total of 13 presidential candidates 
for the first round of the election on October 15. 


CORREA’S BREAKTHROUGH 

Languishing in the polls and looking for an open- 
ing to break through the crowded field of candi- 
dates, Correa and his advisers took a bold gamble. 
Correa announced that his organization would not 
run candidates for the congress, an entity that he 
referred to as a “sewer.” Instead, Correa pledged to 
transform the political system by calling a referen- 
dum to convene a constituent assembly to write a 
new constitution. 

With political reform as the centerpiece of his 
campaign, Correa’s candidacy took off. Correa's 
cleverly crafted television commercials lampooned 
congressmen as clowns. At campaign appearances, 
he brandished a belt (correa in Spanish) as sup- 
porters shouted the slogan, “Dale Correa” (Hit em, 
Correa). Feminists decried the belt-wielding as a 
sorry reminder of domestic violence and machismo, 
but Correa insisted it was a symbol of his commit- 
ment to clean up politics and end the rule of politi- 
cal bosses. 

Correa’s strident anti-party campaign paid off. 
By September, he displaced Roldós as the front- 
runner. Although an energetic and appealing 
candidate, the PSc’s Viteri became a casualty of a 
personal power struggle between Febres Cordero 
and Guayaquil Mayor Jaime Nebot; the rift divided 
the party and left her with little money and orga- 
nization. Roldés stepped up attacks on Correa as 
intemperate and inexperienced, but his campaign 
was otherwise staid and uninspired. 

With his internal polls showing a steady upward 
trajectory, Correa and his strategists took yet 
another gamble, expressed in a slogan: “una sola 
vuelta” (a single round). According to Ecuador's 
election law, a candidate can win the presidency 
in the first round if he or she receives more than 
50 percent of the vote or receives 40 percent of the 
vote with at least a 10-point margin over the can- 
didate in second place. Correa urged voters to give 
him an unprecedented win and a clear mandate for 
political change. Polls showed Correa with 37 per- 
cent of the vote, a figure tantalizingly close to the 
magic 40 percent mark. 

The call for a “single round” energized Correa’s 
base, but came with the risk of turning the candi- 
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date into a loser if it failed. As television stations 
reported the projections of the first-round results 
on October 15, the shock in the Correa camp 
was unmistakable. Instead of winning on the first 
round, Correa had fallen behind Noboa, polling just 
23 percent of the vote. Saturating television with his 
commercials, Noboa had surged in the final week. 
He won 27 percent of the vote and his PRIAN con- 
gressional slate took 28 seats. Adding to the unex- 
pected turn of events was the strong third place 
by Guitiérrez’s psp. Winning 12 of the country’ 22 
provinces in the presidential race and racking up 
24 congressional seats, the PSP's performance was 
interpreted as a provincial rebuke against the Quito 
protesters who had deposed Lucio Gutiérrez. 


THE BILLIONAIRE AND THE BOY SCOUT 

Rattled by the results, the Correa team rapidly 
readjusted for the runoff. The political-reform mes- 
sage had proved popular among urban, educated, 
and middle-class voters, but Correa had to broaden 
his appeal to reach the rural and low-income vot- 
ers who had gone to Gutiérrez. Wisely taking a cue 
from his rivals, Correa focused on social and eco- 
nomic policies, proposing a government-subsidized 
housing program, increases in poverty assistance 
payments, and micro-credit for small businesses. 
In provinces where farmers were anxious about the 
effects of trade liberalization, Correa hammered 
home his opposition to a free trade deal with the 
United States. 

While Correas politicking took on populist tones, 
the stylistic differences between the two candidates 
remained enormous. Orchestrated handouts were 
the standard fare of Noboa’s campaign appearances. 
The candidate presented wheelchairs to the dis- 
abled, brought computers to local schools, handed 
out micro-loans of $500 to $1,000 to small business 
operators, and even ordered his bodyguards to peel 
off $20 bills to those in need. The deeply religious 
Noboa claimed to be “God's warrior.” Campaigning 
like a frenetic preacher, he concluded his rallies by 
falling to his knees with a Bible in hand, praying 
and then screaming, “I love you, Ecuador.” 

In contrast, Correa was relaxed and effusive, 
more a hip media star than manic politician. At 
his rallies, Correa strummed a guitar, lip-synched 
to his catchy campaign tunes, and flashed smiles 
at youthful supporters gathered around the stage. 
When Noboa charged Corregszyith being a Chávez- 
loving communist and gf yil,” Correa 
countered with appeargpfte: 
ness, moderation, an 
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raising eyebrows when he insulted George W. Bush 
in the first round, Correa embraced Us Ambassador 
Linda Jewell. A practicing Catholic and former Boy 
Scout, Correa was photographed attending Mass. 
In contrast to the first-round campaign in which 
Correa’s family members were conspicuously 
absent from public view, Correa made commercials 
featuring his wife, children, and mother. 

Television, the Internet, and e-mail were weap- 
ons in the “dirty war” of accusations waged by both 
sides. Noboa accused Correa of receiving campaign 
funds from Chavez and sympathizing with Colom- 
bian insurgents. Correa excoriated Noboa for mis- 
treating workers, underpaying banana farmers for 
their crops, and turning Ecuadorians into “beg- 
gars” with his endless handouts. 

Just days before the balloting, polls—aumavailable 
to most Ecuadorians because of a ban on their pub- 
lication—showed that at least 17 percent of voters 








The rightist psc, though no longer the dominant 
party, retains a caucus of 13 members. Still smart- 
ıng from Correa’ attack on traditional parties and 
its own disappointing electoral performance, the 
PSC is a likely PRIAN ally. The “swing” vote in the 
congress will come from the 24-member delega- 
tion of the Psp. Given the extraordinary electoral 
rebound of his party, former President Gutiérrez is 
likely to plot every PSP vote with an eye to launch- 
ing his own presidential candidate in 2010. 

Political reform, not economics, will provide the 
first test of the relationship between Correa and the 
congress. Correa vowed that his first order of busi- 
ness will be to call a referendum that will lead to 
elections for a constituent assembly with “full pow- 
ers”—a term implying that the assembly could do 
almost anything, from dissolving the current con- 
gress to writing a constitution that would allow for 
a complete reconfiguration of election laws, includ- 
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Correa victory prompted a stunned Noboa to visit 
television studios and insist that he had won. By 
the following day, Noboa fell silent. The Tse’s offi- 
cial results recorded Noboa winning just 43 percent 
to Correa’s 57 percent of the vote. 


CONSTITUTION OR COLLISION? 

The new presidents honeymoon will be brief, or 
perhaps non-existent. Running without congressio- 
nal candidates was a boon to Correa as a candidate, 
but it created a grave liability for his presidency. 
Without a single deputy from his own alliance in 
the 100-seat unicameral legislature, Correa will 
have to rely on cooperation from left-leaning law- 
makers from the ranks of the ID, RED, Pachacutik, 
PS~FA, and MPD. But these leftist allies leave Correa 
far short of a legislative majority. 

Power in the newly elected legislature rests with 
leaders and organizations that are hostile to Cor- 
rea’s agenda. The largest caucus, and the one with 
the biggest score to settle with the new president, 
is Noboa’s PRIAN. As constitutionally prescribed, 
PRIAN is entitled to select the congress’s president 
for the first two years of the legislative period. 
Among PRIAN’s 28 deputies are loyal Noboa com- 
pany employees and Noboa’ popular and politi- 
cally astute spouse, Anabella Azin. 
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ominous ring, evoking the Venezuelan constituent 
assembly reform that concentrated power in the 
hands of Chavez and the fractious constitution- 
writing underway in Bolivia at the behest of Presi- 
dent Evo Morales. Critics fear that a constituent 
assembly could be an explosive invitation to even 
greater political conflict and chronic crisis if the 
other branches of government come into conflict 
with the assembly. Under the best of circumstances, 
the process (which could include a referendum, 
constituent assembly elections, the writing ofa 
constitution, and a possible referendum on the new 
constitution) runs the risk of plunging the country 
into political limbo for as long as two years. 


THE CITIZENS REVOLUTION 

For those in the Correa camp, the constituent 
assembly is the linchpin of the promised “Citizens 
Revolution,” the beginning of a process that will 
mobilize the citizenry, radically redistribute politi- 
cal power, and lay the basis for equitable social and 
economic policies. Alberto Acosta, one of Correa’s 
closest advisers, has said the objective of the pro- 
cess is to secure a “new deal, a new project of a life 
in common, a social pact.” 

On the day after the election, Correa reiterated 
that his position on the constituent assembly was 


“non-negotiable.” But, barring an unlikely capitu- 
lation by his many opponents in the congress, Cor- 
rea may have to consider some bargaining, or resort 
to riskier and more aggressive tactics to get his way. 
Correa claims that the current constitution gives 
the president the power to call a national referen- 
dum on “questions of transcendental importance” 
and thus clears the way for a ballot initiative ask- 
ing voters to pronounce on holding a constituent 
assembly. Opponents of the assembly, along with a 
number of respected constitutional experts, argue 
that the power to enact constitutional reforms 
resides with the congress, and that a national ref- 
erendum on constitutional reform requires prior 
congressional approval. 

Correa’s disdain for the congress is reflected in 
his view that it is a “legal” but not a “legitimate” 
institution—that is, it does not enjoy the confi- 
dence of most Ecuadorians. In light of the legal 
confusion and the political stakes, the situation is 
ripe for a serious confrontation between the execu- 
tive and the legislative branches, and a corollary 
conflict with the judiciary. Given the discredited 
and highly politicized state of the judiciary, how- 
ever, court rulings on the matter would probably 
not resolve disputes. 

By necessity, Correa will bank on the power of 
public opinion to help him survive initial confron- 
tations with lawmakers. Reviled for corruption, the 
legislature is among the country’s most unpopular 
institutions, and its members are acutely aware of 
the publics disrespect for them. Correa’s advisers 
speak openly of using popular mobilization as a 
counterweight to the congress, convinced that 
even recalcitrant lawmakers will crack under the 
pressure of street demonstrations ın Quito. 

In the weeks after the election, party leaders from 
PRIAN, the PSP, and the Psc analyzed options that 
stopped short of a constituent assembly. In an effort 
to preempt the assembly, legislators could try to push 
through constitutional reforms in the congress, an 
approach endorsed by Gutiérrez and Noboa. They 
could, for example, help depoliticize public admin- 
istration by removing the congress from the process 
of appointing judges and election officials. 

But apart from legislating, congressional leaders 
may look for other ways to clip Correa’s wings. In 
early December, PRIAN filed an official complaint 
with the TSE, asking for an investigation of Correa’s 
campaign donors. If any irregularities were to be 
found, such charges could provide fodder for con- 
gressional investigations or legal action against 
the president; campaign finance issues dogged the 
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Gutiérrez government and congressional opponents 
used the controversy to threaten impeachment. 
Finding a middle ground on the constituent 
assembly is not inconceivable. Correa maintains 
that he is not seeking to dismiss the sitting con- 
gress. The details of the referendum, the assembly 
elections, the agenda, and the powers of the assem- 
bly could be worked out in negotiations between 
the president and lawmakers. Correa’s rivals may 
conclude that trying to stop the referendum will 
prove unpopular and direct their attention instead 
to defeating the referendum or, alternatively, win- 
ning the constituent assembly elections. What does 
seem Clear is that Correa has staked out a position 
that cannot be easily abandoned if the going gets 
rough. Jettisoning the constituent assembly pro- 
posal altogether would make him look weak and 
alienate his hard-core supporters, who are con- 
vinced that the assembly is the only way to drive a 
stake through the heart of a corrupt political class. 


DEBTS AND PROMISES 

While maintaining that his victory represents a 
mandate for political change, Correa and his minis- 
ters are aware that many voters in the second round 
were more anti-Noboa than pro-Correa in their con- 
victions. The 23 percent of voters who cast ballots 
for Correa in the first round constitute his hard- 
core constituents; they are largely middle class, 
mostly urban, and most likely to be the “attentive 
public” when it comes to political reform. 

But many other voters will be evaluating the 
presidents performance along lines that go beyond 
the political. An estimated 45 percent of all Ecua- 
dorians live below the poverty line. Official figures 
put the combined rate of underemployment and 
unemployment throughout the workforce at 58 
percent. Many low-income and rural voters were 
drawn to Correa in the second round because of 
his stand on bread-and-butter issues. Correa prom- 
ised job creation and micro-credit to small busi- 
ness, free access to better-quality education and 
health services, and an ambitious agenda of public 
works for the provinces. The constituent assembly 
is not irrelevant to these voters, but their interest 
may reside more in how a future constitution will 
affect their material well-being and the extent to 
which it provides the promised new “social pact.” 

In order to keep his opponents in the congress 
at bay, Correa will need to keep his diverse constit- 
uencies on board and his poll numbers high. It will 
be a tricky balance trying to deliver on his cam- 
paign promises while keeping the publics expecta- 
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tions of what can be achieved within the realm of 
the possible. Correa can draw on his considerable 
charisma and communication skills along with 
the talents of the creative media and public rela- 
tions team that designed his campaign. Nonethe- 
less, CONAIE, along with other grassroots and trade 
union organizations that have signed on to support 
the push for the constituent assembly, has made it 
clear that it is not issuing a “blank check” to the 
president and that it expects to see him deliver on 
his leftist agenda. 

At least in the immediate run, Correa enjoys 
favorable conditions for managing the economy; 
not since the heyday of the petroleum boom of the 
1970s have macroeconomic indicators looked so 
good. Correa takes office with a surplus in gov- 
ernment accounts equivalent to 3.9 percent of 
the gross domestic product. Ecuador's petroleum 
industry and remittances from émigrés working 
abroad have buoyed economic growth, which has 
stayed above 4 percent annually for the past two 
years. Thanks to a recent boom in oil revenues, 
Ecuador's total public debt as a percentage of GDP 
has fallen to 37 percent, considerably reduced from 
the 87 percent seen in 2000. Since the dollariza- 
tion of the economy in 2000, the inflation rate has 
remained low, just 2.1 percent in 2006, and con- 
sumer spending has been strong. 

Given the budget surplus, the pressure on Correa 
to make good on his pro-spending promises will be 
immediate. Among the policies that he has pledged 
to pursue are hiking payments to households 
enrolled in the Poverty Bond program, doubling 
state expenditures on health care, and building 
50,000 to 100,000 homes annually through an 
expanded subsidized housing program. 

Correa’ ability to keep spending will depend to a 
great extent on how he manages petroleum policies 
and whether he can plot out an economic course 
that reconciles his nationalist objectives with the 
practical need to keep domestic and international 
investors engaged. Unlike Venezuela, which enjoys 
huge petroleum reserves, Ecuador’s petroleum 
production has been declining, and will continue 
to dwindle over the next 10 to 20 years if no new 
deposits are discovered. Correa has already signaled 
his intention to closely regulate the industry and 
has said that the state-run oil company PetroEcua- 
dor will occupy a privileged position in the sector. 
He also has committed the government to a review 
of contracts with foreign oil companies operating in 
Ecuador, a move that is likely to result in a forced 
renegotiation of the companies’ tax obligations. 


Reports in early December 2006 that Correa 
and his economic team were preparing a plan to 
renegotiate Ecuadors debt—one that included a 
possible moratorium on payments—further fueled 
anxiety among international business analysts 
about the emerging economic model in Ecuador. 
Equally disturbing to local bankers is Correa’s 
pledge to make domestic banks repatriate reserves 
held abroad. 


THE “CRAZY ADVENTURE’ 

Getting tough with foreign companies and bank- 
ers could bolster the presidents poll numbers, and 
it could also be a way to divert attention if politi- 
cal reform is delayed or bungled. But tangling with 
powerful international actors is always risky busi- 
ness for a small and poor country, and investors get 
nervous in the process. 

Half of all Ecuador's trade is transacted with 
the United States. For the moment, the results of 
the Us midterm elections effectively prevented any 
fresh round of bilateral free trade agreements and 
rendered Correa’s much-publicized opposition to 
free trade moot. Nonetheless, domestic business 
leaders are adamant that the government pursue 
trade talks and, at a minimum, lock in a long-term 
extension of Us tariff reductions for Ecuadors non- 
traditional exports under the Andean Trade Promo- 
tion and Drug Eradication Act. But they know that 
future trade talks, and other aspects of Us-Ecuador 
relations, may be complicated by Correa’s other 
“non-negotiable” commitment: terminating the US 
lease on the Manta air base. Since 1999, the us Air 
Force has used the coastal base for surveillance in 
counter-narcotics operations in the Andean region. 
Business leaders fear that a cool relationship with 
Washington will be costly; Correa’s promise to use 
subsidies and Latin American integration as an 
alternative to dependence on the United States has 
not quelled their anxiety. 

In the heat of the campaign, Correa often 
referred to his quest for the presidency as a “crazy 
adventure.” What was once thought crazy and 
improbable is now a high-stakes project that claims 
as its central objectives political transformation, 
social justice, and national sovereignty. Millions 
of Ecuadorians will be waiting to see the results. 
The question ahead for Correa is whether he can 
come close to satisfying, or at least managing, the 
enormous expectations created by the promise of 
a Citizens Revolution. If he falters, he faces unfor- 
giving opponents who would like nothing better 
than to see another presidency interrupted. E 
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Nicaragua's Turning Point 
SHELLEY A. MCCONNELL 


n November 5, 2006, Nicaragua held free 
O and fair elections for president and vice 

president, legislative deputies, and rep- 
resentatives to the Central American Parliament. 
Sixteen years after his loss to Violeta Chamorro, 
and despite opposition from the United States, for- 
mer revolutionary leader Daniel Ortega regained 
the presidency. Inevitably, his past fueled specula- 
tion about whether Ortega would follow the lead 
of Venezuela's populist president Hugo Chávez and 
defy the United States, and whether he might insti- 
tute radical economic measures at home such as 
nationalization of properties. 

In reality, President Ortega will be operating 
under severe constraints and with a pragmatism 
born of experience, and his poliċies likely will 
reflect current conditions more than revolution- 
ary nostalgia. Although foreign policy is certainty 
at issue with Ortega, a more pertinent question is 
whether he can succeed in governing with a minor- 
ity of seats in the legislature, and do so in a fashion 
that consolidates democracy rather than loosely 
wedding elections to a semi-authoritarian state. 


WHY ORTEGA WON 

Three things made Ortega’s victory possi- 
ble. First, in 2000 Nicaragua's electoral law was 
changed to allow a candidate to win the presidency 
with as little as 35 percent of the vote if he had at 
least a 5 percent lead over his nearest competitor. 
This rule was tailor-made to suit Ortega. His party, 
the Sandinista National Liberation Front (FSLN) 
is composed of loyal adherents who could be 
counted on to deliver at least a quarter of the vote, 
and Ortega had wide name recognition among the 
remainder of the populace. However, he also suf- 
fered high negative associations in the polls, anda 
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consensus held that he could never win a major- 
ity. Facing a high electoral floor and a low ceiling, 
Ortega pushed for the 35 percent rule as a win- 
nable figure. In 2006, the strategy paid off: he cap- 
tured the presidency with 38 percent of the vote 
and a 9 percent lead over his nearest competitor. 

A second factor propelling Ortega to victory was 
a division in the Liberal vote between the Constitu- 
tional Liberal Party (PLC), dominated by the former 
president Arnoldo Alemán, and a new Nicaraguan 
Liberal Alliance (ALN), which cohered in support of 
Eduardo Montealegre. Either party might have won 
had it been the sole Liberal option. Instead, a party 
caucus awarded the former vice president José Rizo 
the top spot on the PLC ticket. Rizo enjoyed the 
support of some party donors, but his campaign 
was beleaguered by voter concerns that he would 
be a puppet stand-in for Alemán, whose conviction 
on corruption charges rendered him ineligible for 
reelection. Montealegre then became the standard- 
bearer for the ALN, and the two Liberal contend- 
ers campaigned bitterly against one another rather 
than the FSLN. Pre-election polls did not identify 
a clear leader, making it hard for Liberal support- 
ers to cast a vote strategically to block Ortega. In 
the end, the two men split the Liberal vote evenly, 
with Rizo mustering 27 percent to Montealegre’s 
28 percent. 

The third reason Ortega won is that he proved 
an adept opposition leader who outlasted every- 
one’s expectations. The United States had hoped 
that Chamorro’ upset victory in 1990 would spell 
the end of Ortega’s leadership along with the revo- 
lution. Instead, the FSLN emerged from those elec- 
tions as the largest single party in the legislature 
and practiced party discipline rather than dividing 
its vote. Despite a major split in 1995, the party has 
consistently won about 40 percent of the votes in 
elections. After electoral defeats in 1996 and 2001, 
critics swore Ortega would lose control of his party 
to more viable candidates. Instead, he succeeded in 
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purging opposition within the FSLN and maintain- 
ing the loyalty of its base constituency. 

The surprise in 2006 was not so much that 
Ortega won—the polls had predicted it—but that 
his victory was accepted with nary a murmur. Fac- 
ing palpable us hostility to his candidacy, Ortega 
had done important groundwork to dispel fears 
that an FSLN victory would mean a return to war. 
His wife, Rosario Murillo, designed a quiet cam- 
paign that contrasted sharply with the FSLN’s past 
showy efforts. Gone were the massive rallies; in 
their place were local reconciliation meetings 
between Ortega and former counterrevolution- 
aries, as well as with groups that had left the party 
but now renewed their support. Ortega swore he 
had learned his lessons and would maintain a mar- 
ket economy and peace while providing universal 
health care and ending unemployment. 

Nicaraguans adopted a wait-and-see attitude 
once the election process was certified by interna- 
tional observers from the Organization of American 
States (OAS), the European Union, and the Carter 
Center. The capital flight, feared by some, did not 
materialize, perhaps because Nicaragua’s business 
leaders were aware that Sandinista capitalists had 
as much to lose as they did should radical policies 
prevail. Ortega gave consistent, moderate messages 
to the press, and met with leading financiers and 
businessmen to reassure them. During the tran- 
sitional months after his election he courted the 
support of key cabinet ministers from the incum- 
bent Enrique Bolafios administration to signal con- 
tinuity in economic policy. These gestures bought 
Ortega running room, and he took office without a 
collapse in investor confidence. 


INTERNATIONAL MEDDUNG 

The United States faced a dilemma with respect 
to the 2006 elections. It wanted to prevent Ortega 
from regaining control of the presidency. At the 
same time, it worried that a presidential win for 
Rizo might prove a pyrrhic victory if convicted 
former President Alemán controlled the PLC and 
in turn Ortega continued to exercise leverage over 
Aleman, who needs FSLN help to obtain a pardon for 
his crimes. Washington had approved of the pros- 
ecution of Alemán, whose corruption was at odds 
with Us policies favoring accountability. Thus, the 
United States tried to re-forge Liberal sympathies 
around the ALN and its candidate, Montealegre. 

Although careful not to endorse Montealegre 
by name, US Ambassador Paul Trivelli preached 
against voting for the parties of the past, under- 


stood to mean the PLC and FSLN. A stream of politi- 
cal figures traveled to Nicaragua in the year and 
a half leading up to the election to reinforce that 
message, including former Us Ambassador Oliver 
Garza, former Contra war advocate and UN Ambas- 
sador Jeane Kirkpatrick, and trade czar Robert 
Zoellick. The United States also supported the 
International Republican Institutes doomed efforts 
to press the PLC into holding a primary, certain that 
Montealegre would win the PLC nomination in a 
fair internal election. 

As the election drew near, former cold war- 
riors speculated in public on the calamity that 
would ensue should Ortega win the presidency. 
On October 6, the American at the heart of the 
Iran-Contra scandal, Oliver North, urged us offi- 
cials to stop shunning Rizo and support the PLC. 
Within days, Roger Noriega, the former Assis- 
tant Secretary of State for Western Hemisphere 
Affairs, shot back that Montealegre was the only 
candidate favorably disposed to the United States. 
Florida Governor Jeb Bush then issued an open 
letter denying he supported the PLC and calling 
on Nicaraguans in Florida to ask their family 
members to “vote for a better future.” Otto Reich, 
another former state department official, pub- 
lished an article in La Prensa, Nicaragua's larg- 
est daily newspaper, declaring that “Nicaraguans 
have to choose between a future of economic 
opening and social progress or a return to a past 
of poverty and international isolation.” 

Two weeks before Nicaraguans went to the 
polls, us Representative Dan Burton, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on the Western Hemisphere, 
warned that an Ortega victory would ruin Nica- 
ragua’s relations with the United States and jeop- 
ardize US foreign aid. He also said it could cause 
remittances to be deposited in local currency 
instead of dollars, creating large losses for fami- 
lies dependent on those hard dollars. Days later 
Representative Dana Rohrabacher, chairman of 
the House International Relations Subcommit- 
tee on Oversight and Investigation, sent a letter 
to the secretary of Homeland Security, Michael 
Chertoff, urging him to block any further remit- 
tances from being sent to Nicaragua in the event 
of an FSLN victory lest the funds be used for ter- 
rorism. That position was subsequently advo- 
cated in a series of letters by congressmen to 
Chertoff, Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice, 
and Nicaraguan Ambassador to the United States 
Salvador Stadthagen that bore all the marks of an 
orchestrated campaign. 


What made this election different, however, 
was not US intervention, which had occurred regu- 
larly in the past. Rather, it was the meddling by 
the region’s resurgent left. When Ortega visited 
Caracas in April 2006, Chavez said on his radio 
show that he wanted Ortega to win. More than 100 
Nicaraguans were flown to Venezuela for free eye 
surgery, accompanied by the Sandinista mayor of 
Managua, Dionisio Marenco, and Venezuela prom- 
ised to provide oil to Sandinista mayors on easy 
repayment terms. A small shipment of fuel was 
sent during the campaign as a demonstration of 
benefits to come. Venezuela also sent fertilizer to 
Nicaragua that was reportedly distributed only in 
the rural municipalities where the FSLN had won 
the 2004 mayoral elections. 

The effects of such international intervention 
were hard to gauge. Chavez's direct endorsement 
of a candidate in Peru had backfired, damaging 
his chances. US opposition to Chavez and Bolivia's 
Evo Morales had simi- 
larly backfired, increas- 
ing their popularity. 
However, in Venezuela 
and Bolivia a minor- 
ity of citizens are pro- 
American, whereas, 
according to one poll, 
68 percent of Nicaraguans have a “good” or “very 
good” opinion of the United States—suggesting 
that Washington's support might have benefited 
Montealegre. In any case, the Carter Center and 
the OAS election observation missions publicly 
criticized foreign intervention in the election. 

Following the election, the United States 
reluctantly recognized Ortega’s victory and Con- 
doleezza Rice assured former President Jimmy 
Carter that Ortega would be judged by his future 
actions rather than his past presidency. In the 
transitional months, both sides put out feelers to 
establish a connection, and Assistant Secretary 
of State for Western Hemisphere Affairs Thomas 
Shannon met with Ortega. However, even if coop- 
eration is established in practical areas of mutual 
concern, such as counter-narcotics and hunger- 
alleviation efforts, relations may sour quickly if 
Ortega engages in the anti-American carping and 
symbolic slights favored by Chavez. Ortega is 
keenly aware that the success of his presidency 
could rely in part on Venezuela's generosity in 
trading oil for food on advantageous terms. None- 
theless, the United States remains the primary 
source of Nicaragua’s imports and destination of 
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its exports, and Ortega can ill afford to jeopardize 
that relationship. 


THE DEVELOPMENT CHALLENGE 

Like other Latin American leaders, President 
Ortega will need to craft policies that address 
underdevelopment, and do so within a democratic 
framework that respects human rights, civil rights, 
and property rights. Largely poor, the FSLN’s sup- 
porters will be looking to him for rapid relief from 
their economic marginalization. It is a tall order, 
and his political honeymoon will be short. 

Nicaragua is the second-poorest country in the 
Western Hemisphere. According to data cited in a 
forthcoming UN report, Nicaragua’s annual gross 
domestic product is just $850 per capita, compared 
to a regional average for Latin America of $2,732. 
Income distribution is grossly uneven. The rich- 
est 10 percent of the population receives 45 per- 
cent of the nation’s income, and the poorest 10 
percent just 1 percent 
of the income. Inflation 
rates have stayed out of 
double digits, helping 
to preserve purchasing 
power, but life for the 
poor is grueling just 
the same. In 2000 the 
UN Development Program estimated that 29 per- 
cent of the population was undernourished, and 
only 65 percent of births were attended by a skilled 
physician. Only 78 percent of Nicaraguans are lit- 
erate, and 64 percent never finish primary educa- 
tion, while less than 20 percent graduate from high 
school. In 2005, 46 percent of the population still 
lived in poverty, and 15 percent in extreme poverty, 
and these data are markedly worse in the central 
region and Atlantic Coast. 

Although the growth rate averaged 3 percent 
from 2001 to 2005, it is tough to make a dent in 
such systemic poverty via a trickle-down strat- 
egy, especially where formal sector wages average 
just $240 per month. A 2005 Latinobarómetro 
public opinion survey showed that 52 percent of 
Nicaraguans believe unemployment is their most 
important problem, a higher figure than in any 
other Latin American country. Sixty-five percent 
of households reported at least one unemployed 
adult. Underemployment results in 46 percent of 
the working population making less than is needed 
to meet basic needs. Not surprisingly, 15 percent 
of Nicaraguan households report that at least one 
member has emigrated to Costa Rica, the United 
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States, Canada, or Europe in search of work. 
According to the forthcoming UN “Common Coun- 
try Report,” remittances are estimated to exceed 
$800 million annually. 

Nicaragua has reduced its external obligations 
through debt forgiveness programs, and the Bola- 
ños government also did well in accumulating 
reserves, which in 2005 stood at 15 percent of GDP. 
While these are welcome macroeconomic improve- 
ments, the governments annual budget is still just 
$1.3 billion, and 20 percent of that goes to pay 
internal debt—much of it for properties national- 
ized under the revolution, as well as for the failure 
of several banks. The resources that the govern- 
ment can bring to bear against poverty are few. 
Social spending per capita remains, at just $68 per 
year, the lowest in Latin America. 

Foreign assistance will help. Following the 
election, the European Union pledged approxi- 
mately $264 million to aid education, governabil- 
ity, and development of the rural economy over 
the course of Ortega’s administration. The Inter- 
American Development Bank assured Ortega that 
$100 million would be made available to Nica- 
ragua in 2007. Nicaragua earlier became eligible 
for $175 million in assistance from the US-based 
Millennium Challenge Corporation and approved 
the Central America-Dominican Republic Free 
Trade Agreement that will give it access to the US 
market and draw foreign investment. Nonethe- 
less, investors are leery of the country’s systemic 
corruption. Nicaragua's ranking by the corruption 
watchdog group Transparency International keeps 
it in company with former Soviet republics and 
with kleptocracies like Zimbabwe. Well before 
the election, the United States had stripped more 
than a dozen Nicaraguan political leaders of their 
visas on the grounds of corruption, including two 
Supreme Court magistrates and members of the 
Supreme Electoral Council (CSE). 

Nicaragua's poor want quick fulfillment of cam- 
paign promises, such as a pledge to reduce bus 
fares despite high gasoline prices. Such subsidies 
will be frowned on by the IMF, with which Nica- 
ragua will seek to negotiate a new agreement this 
year. More palatable to the international financial 
institutions will be Ortega’s desire to empower 
small producers by making resources more read- 
ily available. In Managua, energy shortages have 
forced rationing of electricity; Ortega will come 
under pressure from the urban middle class to do 
something to get the Spanish multinational Unión 
Fenosa to distribute more energy. 


Despite persistent poverty, Nicaraguans do not 
seek to return to the socialist experiment of the 
1980s. Indeed, among Latin American countries 
Nicaragua ranks third for its support of a mar- 
ket economy. According to a Latinobarómetro 
survey, fully 69 percent of Nicaraguans “strongly 
agree” or “agree” with the statement that “only 
with a market economy can Nicaragua become a 
developed country.” Nor does poverty necessarily 
delegitimize democracy. Whereas citizens of the 
Southern Cone think democracy means an “eco- 
nomic system that ensures a dignified income,” 
only 22 percent of Nicaraguans agree. Nicara- 
guans place more emphasis on elections and civil 
liberties as the most significant features of democ- 
racy. These are the values the new president will 
be working with. 


PARTISAN POWER 

One advantage that Ortega will have as presi- 
dent is his party’s extensive control over the state 
apparatus. In 1999, Ortega and then-President 
Aleman reached a political pact that divvied up 
state institutions between their two parties. In put- 
ting the agreement into effect the following year, 
they began by packing the Supreme Court of Jus- 
tice, raising the total number of magistrates from 
12 to 16 and mandating that the Liberals and San- 
dinistas, as the first and second strongest “politi- 
cal forces” in Nicaragua, would each name half the 
magistrates. Other parties were shut out entirely. 
They similarly increased the number of magistrates 
on the Supreme Electoral Council from five to 
seven, with each of the two parties naming loyalists 
to three of those seats. The presidency of the CSE 
was to be purportedly a neutral figure; in practice 
he cast votes on electoral matters consistently with 
the Liberals in the 2001 election and with the San- 
dinistas in the 2006 election. Here again, smaller 
parties were given no representation whatsoever. 
Finally, the Comptroller General's office was made 
into a collective body with five members, three of 
whom were nominated by the Liberals and two by 
the Sandinistas. With Liberals winning the execu- 
tive branch in 1996 and 2001, and the FSLN coop- 
erating with them to control the legislature, the 
two parties enjoyed a virtual duopoly on the insti- 
tutions of state. 

Ortega and Alemán referred to this pact as a 
governability accord designed to lessen what they 
saw as ovetrepresentation of micro-parties. In the 
wake of the 1996 elections, when 23 political par- 
ties ran candidates for the presidency, there was 


arguably some need for reform. However, the mag- 
nitude of the change was stunning, and the effect 
was worsened by partisan administration of the 
law. After President Bolaños prosecuted Alemán, 
his own party leader, and then, under US pressure, 
spurned the Sandinistas as well, the PLC and FSLN 
cooperated to deepen the pact via a constitutional 
amendment to further limit executive branch inde- 
pendence. The measure would give the legislature 
the right to ratify cabinet ministers and fire them 
without cause. It would also shift control of key 
government agencies from the executive to the 
legislative branch. The amendment was aimed at 
controlling President Bolafios, who rejected it and 
threw the country into a nine-month constitutional 
crisis. In an OAS-brokered compromise, it was 
decided that the legislature would vote this year 
on whether to scratch or implement the reform. 

In contrast to the electoral and judicial branches, 
which his party now dominates, President Ortega 
will need to move carefully in the legislature, 
where his party has a 
minority of seats and 
must ally with either the 
PLC or the ALN to pass 
legislation. In last year’s 
legislative elections, the 
FSLN won 38 of the 90 
contested seats, the PLC 
25, and the ALN 22, with the Sandinista Renovation 
Movement (MRS) splinter party capturing 5 seats. 
By law, Montealegre will be given a seat as runner- 
up in the presidential race, and outgoing President 
Bolafios will also hold a seat, bringing the total 
number of seats to 92. Both men are expected to 
vote with the ALN, so its voting bloc is nearly as 
large as the PLC’. 

How Ortega will manage the legislature is any- 
one’s guess. The safe money is on a continuation of 
the FSLN-PLC pact, since Ortega can still dangle the 
prospect of Alemdn’s freedom as leverage to gain 
PLC cooperation. However, Ortega says he is flex- 
ible and will ally in the legislature on a case-by- 
case basis to enact his agenda. He is aware that, 
should the ALN and PLC join forces, they can pass 
ordinary legislation over the objections of the FSLN; 
although President Ortega will have a veto, it can 
be overridden with a simple majority. The FSLN 
can, just barely, block constitutional reforms that 
require 60 percent approval in the legislature. 

The transition period offered some hints as to 
where legislative practice is headed. The PLC and 
FSLN deputies again voted together, this time to 





The PLC and FSLN parties have become 
the primary locus of power, stripping state 
institutions of much of their content. 
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craft an organic law to regulate the functioning of 
the legislature. The measure stipulated that only 
party leaders would have the power to propose 
candidates for the governing board of the legisla- 
ture. Deputies’ power to introduce legislation was 
limited. Votes could be kept secret at party lead- 
ers’ request. The bill also granted the legislature the 
power to summon and question ordinary citizens, 
civil servants, foreign citizens, and naturalized per- 
sons, whose failure to appear could result in charges 
of contempt and a jail sentence. It furthermore 
placed all authority for creation of the legislature's 
budget in the hands of the legislators themselves. 
These changes will marginalize small parties even 
further while increasing the power of the legisla- 
ture and party leaders’ capacity to discipline their 
respective benches. President Bolaños criticized the 
bill as a threat to citizens and vetoed it, even know- 
ing that his veto would likely be overridden. 

There is little compelling the FSLN to disman- 
tle its pact with the PLC and surrender control 
of state institutions in 
favor of a more fluid, 
democratic set of rules 
and procedures. The 
best chance for change 
lies in the electoral sys- 
tem. Article 16 of the 
Electoral Law awards 
the first and second “political forces” the top two 
seats on departmental and municipal electoral 
councils, relegating other parties to compete for 
the third seats. The term “second political force” 
is not well defined, but the CSE magistrates have 
asserted that, as the party whose presidential can- 
didate placed second, the ALN is now the “second 
force” despite the PLC's greater number of seats in 
the National Assembly. A precedent for giving the 
presidential vote priority was set in 2001, when 
the Nicaraguan Supreme Court ruled that the 
Conservative party had lost its legal status for fail- 
ing to win 4 percent of the presidential vote, even 
though it had succeeded in winning a seat in the 
legislature. The CSE’ interpretation could affect 
whether the FSLN-PLC pact continues, or instead 
the FSLN partners with the ALN in controlling the 
electoral branch. The latter approach would offer 
the FSLN a chance to extend its divide-and-con- 
quer strategy for handling the Liberals. 

An important exception to this cartelization of 
the state has been the military. Although its origins 
lie in the Sandinista revolution, and its officers 
were then party members, the 1990 transition to 
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democracy included an agreement to depoliticize 
the military and give it a measure of independence. 
The agreement appears to have worked. The mili- 
tary did not attempt a coup to return the Sandini- 
stas to power, nor did it resist a drastic reduction 
of its ranks. In 1993, President Chamorro retired 
General Humberto Ortega, Daniels brother and the 
architect of the revolutionary insurrection and the 
Sandinista defense in the Contra war. His successor 
was selected by the military following its own pro- 
tocol, and he in turn was later replaced in a rhythm 
that was entirely unremarkable. 

It is noteworthy that in 2006, the international 
election observation teams did not receive a single 
complaint concerning the conduct of the military. 
On the contrary, citizens expressed their confi- 
dence in the neutrality of the armed forces, which 
help to distribute 
voting materi- 
als and provide 
security during 
elections. Fol- 
lowing the 2006 
election, FSLN and 
PLC leaders spoke of cooperating in the legislature 
to move control of the military intelligence services 
to the ministry of defense, further consolidating 
civilian control of the military. Critics fear it could 
be the first step toward reasserting Sandinista party 
control over the armed forces, but the military can 
be counted on to resist any such plan. 


DEMOCRACY OR HYBRID? 

The FSLN victory last year resulted in a peace- 
ful alternation in government. The 2006 elec- 
tions were competitive, with five parties vying 
for power, and no candidates were prohibited 
from running. Over the past decade, the National 
Assembly has strengthened its hand, ending hyper- 
presidentialism. Nicaragua's two main parties have 
consolidated their positions and endured in stark 
contrast to the temporary electoral vehicles found 
in some other Latin American countries. All this 
might seem to suggest that democracy is consoli- 
dating. However, since 2000 the rules, norms, 








and operating procedures of Nicaragua's political 
regime have been altered to conserve the advan- 
tage of two internally undemocratic parties domi- 
nated by traditional Latin American strongmen. 
The PLC and FSLN parties have become the pri- 
mary locus of power, stripping state institutions 
of much of their content. The National Assem- 
bly is not an arena for genuine deliberation on 
policy, but mainly a machine for codifying deci- 
sions made via backroom pacts between party 
leaders. The electoral system is less a guarantor 
of citizen rights than an administrative apparatus 
for defending partisan interests. The judiciary is 
too weak to dispense speedy justice and, like the 
comptroller’s office, is sometimes feared as a tool 


of the parties that appoint its leadership. Collec- 


tively, state institutions do not mediate conflict- 
ing interests but 


instead are prizes 
President Ortega will be operating under severe ated pone 
constraints and with a pragmatism born of experience. Nicaragua, Cai 


a turning point. 
Will President 
Ortega live up to his democratic discourse, or will 
the state become a hybrid regime, combining pro- 
cedural elements of democracy with deep wells of 
authoritarianism? The 2006 elections brought the 
Sandinistas back to power, demonstrating that 
they are not forever locked out of the presidency 
by US opposition and a Liberal majority. If Presi- 
dent Ortega makes good on reassurances offered 
during and since the campaign, his victory could 
lead the FSLN to recommit to a market economy 
and democratic rules. Party leaders now know 
they have a fair shot at power on a level playing 
field and can, if necessary, survive a long period 
in the opposition. Alternatively, the new govern- 
ment may reinforce the institutionalızed advan- 
tages that the PLC and FSLN have legislated for 
themselves in recent years, thereby maintaining 
and deepening their political pact to the exclu- 
sion of other parties and further weakening 
institutional checks and balances in Nicaragua's 
fledgling democracy. E 
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The Other Side of Immigration 
ANDRES ROZENTAL 


ver the past year, I have watched the immi- 
gration “debate” in the United States with 
increasing perplexity and amazement. 
Night after night during the months of political 
campaigning that preceded the November congres- 


sional elections, I saw the television commenta- | 


tors Lou Dobbs and Bill O’Reilly rail against illegal 
immigrants and the absence of secure borders, 
heard with awe the exaggerations and often down- 
right falsehoods being bandied about on Capitol 
Hill, and sadly took note of the constant sowing 
of fear among Americans in a deliberate attempt 
to confuse the war on terror with the “war against 
illegals.” Now that the Us midterm elections have 
passed and the politicians have settled down to 
resume the business of governing, it seems a good 
moment to step back and take stock of what immi- 
gration is really about and to consider why the 
United States needs to rethink its attitude toward 
the movement of people across borders. 

In the early 1990s, when the negotiations lead- 
ing to the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) were in their concluding stages, Mexican 
President Carlos Salinas de Gortari tried to con- 
vince his counterparts in Washington and Ottawa 
that open borders for trade in goods and services 
needed to be complemented with at least a relax- 
ation of the antiquated and dysfunctional legal 
framework governing the movement of people 
within the new trilateral economic space. The 
reply was quick in coming. If you mix immigra- 
tion with the approval of a trade treaty, Mexico 
was told, the US Congress will never go along, 
and NAFTA will be stillborn. But now that trade 
within North America has increased so dramati- 
cally to the benefit of all three countries, is it not 
time to revisit the immigration conundrum and 
face economic and social realities, rather than 
continue to use the issue as a political football or 
as a whipping boy for misplaced nationalism or 
underlying racism? 


ANDRES ROZENTAL, the chairman of the board of trustees of 
the Mexican Council on Foreign Relations, was Mexico’ dep- 
uty foreign minister from 1988 to 1994. 


Americans often tell me that the problem of ille- 
gal Mexicans in the United States is fundamentally 
the result of my country’s inability to provide ade- 
quate opportunities for its people at home. Were it 
not for the mishandling of the economy, corruption, 
or poverty, they say, Mexicans would never need to 
leave for lack of opportunity and risk life and limb 
to enter the United States without papers. Few of 
our American friends like to recognize these reali- 


- ties driving immigration: an increasingly globalized 


world, the social and economic factors that attract 
‘people to join families and friends who have already 
settled in the United States, a constant shortage of 
labor for certain jobs because Americans will not 
take them, and the growing demand for immigrants 
to enter the service sector and become the harvest- 
ers, landscapers, chefs, household laborers, or con- 
struction workers that nourish the US economy. 

Even fewer Americans will publicly advocate an 
immigration policy that would continue to build 
this nation of immigrants, accepting more like 
those who have so enriched their country over the 
past centuries. And almost no one is heard say- 
ing that the United States or Canada should invest 
heavily in the future prosperity of their weaker 
North American partner as the only way to guar- 
antee the gradual equalization of wages and stan- 
dards of living among all three countries. 

Although the example is not always relevant to 
our region, the richer European nations fully under- 
stood that the creation of their community could 
only succeed if the less developed members—Spain, 
Ireland, Greece, Portugal and, more recently, the 
former socialist countries of Eastern Europe—were 
given the real possibility of boosting their economies 
through infrastructure investment and resource 
transfers. Today, those former “poor Europeans” 
have some of the European Union’s most dynamic 
and highly performing economies. 

So why do Americans react so negatively to immi- 
gration from the south, while at the very least being 
neutral to settlers from Asia or Europe? After all, 
half of all undocumented foreigners living in the 
United States at any given time are non-Mexicans, 
many of them visitors from countries with which the 
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United States has visa waiver programs and whose 
permissions to remain have long since lapsed. Why 
are Asian immigrants seen as a boon to the econ- 
omy while Mexicans are vilified and rejected? Why 
does the government in Washington refuse to apply 
US laws by cracking down on employers who hire 
Mexican workers, rather than calling for walls to try 
to keep them out? And why do American compa- 
nies fight tooth and nail against real enforcement 
of immigration laws, rather than trying to help the 
authorities streamline the system for hiring foreign- 
ers and allowing them to enter the country legally? 

These are all questions that we in Mexico ask our- 
selves every time we hear the onus of blame being 
put on us for the flows of workers who are being 
actively recruited and smuggled into the United 
States because there are almost no legal, expeditious 
avenues for employers across the border to hire a 
Mexican and have him come with a temporary visa 
in time to fill a job. To many of us who have studied 
the immigration phenomenon over the years, one 
thing is crystal clear: people cross borders for many 
reasons, among them the possibility of making extra 
income from seasonal work, family reunification, 
wage differentials, and the acquisition of skills not 
easily available at home. But whatever the reason, 
many immigrants are not of a mind to permanently 
move and settle abroad. They would prefer to come 
and go according to supply and demand and be able 
to return to their homes and families whenever they 
feel like it. Indeed, this was the case for decades 
among most Mexican migrants. 

When the United States began implementing 
policies to physically obstruct the cyclical nature 
of immigration, it effectively shot itself in the foot 
by requiring those who eventually made it across 
the border to stay because it became harder and 
more costly to come and go. Building more fences 
and walls and focusing exclusively on “securing” 
the border will only make the situation worse, 
forcing migrants to use more dangerous routes, 
increasing the risk of injury or death, and pushing 
people who really have no desire to settle perma- 
nently to do so. Surely this is a nonsensical way to 
approach the issue. 


THE WAY FORWARD 

President George W. Bush and several enlightened 
members of Congress have proposed a more sen- 
sible and effective way forward. Create a workable, 
expeditious, and orderly program to bring tempo- 
rary workers to the United States to fill needed jobs, 


while adopting a regularization program to bring the 


millions of undocumented immigrants currently in 
the country out of hiding. Together with a relatively 
modest public-private partnership to attract invest- 
ment funds to add much-needed infrastructure and 
economic growth opportunities in Mexico, these 
measures would go a long way toward fixing the 
currently inoperative immigration system. 

Mexico has its own role to play as well. Having 
admitted shared responsibility for not being able 
to give all its citizens the opportunities they need 
at home, the new government of Felipe Calde- 
rón will have to make growth and job creation its 
number one priority. Mexico also needs to com- 
mit to enforcing its own laws that require people 
who leave the country to do so through authorized 
border-crossing points. This can happen, however, 
only if sufficient paths are in place to absorb the 
hundreds of thousands of people who today go 
illegally to satisfy an economic demand that will 
only grow in coming years. 

Let us not fool ourselves: politicians and dema- 
gogues can use the immigration issue to their own 
narrow advantage, but the facts have always been 
clear and are here to stay. Rather than showing 
images of people climbing over, under, and around 
fences at the border, is it not time to highlight the 
millions of Mexicans who enter the United States 
legally to study, shop, work, or visit, and who con- 
tribute so much to local economies? Is it not tme 
to face reality and recognize that immigration is 
a net plus, not a minus, economically and other- 
wise for the United States, and that bringing it out 
into the open will benefit, not harm, the coun- 
try? Is it not time to address homeland security 
by starting to identify and regularize the millions 
of people from many countries who currently live 
in a permanent underclass of illegality and fear? 
And finally, is it not time for Americans to do what 
Japan and Western Europe have done: invest in 
the well-being of the regional neighborhood in 
order to raise living standards, create jobs, and 
institutionalize the competitive advantage that a 
multilateral labor force represents? 

Three decades ago, every country in north- 
ern Europe had Spaniards illegally working in 
the types of jobs that Mexicans now perform in 
the United States. Today, Spanish workers are 
nowhere to be found outside Spain, which has 
become one of the great success stories of transi- 
tion from underdevelopment to a highly industri- 
alized economy. If Americans are sensible about 
immigration, a similar story could be told about 
Mexico in the future. = 





After Fidel: Oh, Brother .. . 


DANIEL P. ERIKSON 


a television interviewer last summer, sev- 

eral weeks before reaching his eightieth 
birthday. “But it’s really a lot of fun for me, and 
it makes me feel healthier.” During the nearly 50 
years he has ruled Cuba, Castro has delighted in 
delivering quick-witted dismissals to the endless 
rumors circulating about his health. But the jokes 
turned deadly serious on July 31, 2006. On that 
day the aging Cuban leader transferred power to 
his 75-year-old brother, Raúl Castro, and a team of 


CC È just about every day,” Fidel Castro told 


the country toward democracy. Many Castro foes 
outside of Cuba dream of bringing the regime 
crashıng down, even if the prospects for rapid dem- 
ocratic change appear increasingly remote. Even 
after all these years, some Miami exiles envision 
a future in which they return to Cuba and re-cre- 
ate the lives they abandoned after Castro came to 
power. In Cuba, domestic opposition leaders are 
trying to forge a common vision with sufficient 
international backing to force their government to 
accept democratic change. They are wary of allying 
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exile groups. Crowds of 
people both young and old 
danced and sang in Miami's RAND, 2004. 
famed Little Havana. The festivities soon dis- 
sipated, however, as life returned to normal and 
the wait for Fidel Castro’ final bow extended into 
weeks and then months. 

Still, Cuba appears to be on the verge of one of 
the most anticipated and dramatic political tran- 
sitions of our time. As this journal goes to press, 
it is clear that the bearded president's days are 
numbered—and his diminished health has paved 
the way for a political cliffhanger of enormous 
magnitude. Can Cuban communism survive the 
death of its legendary leader? If not, what will fill 
the vacuum? 

Already there are forces gathering in US policy 
circles and in the Cuban exile community that 
intend to derail a communist succession and push 
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fair and foul, has developed 
a blueprint for democratic 
transition in Cuba, appointed 
a “Cuba transition coordinator,” and named a new 
CIA mission manager to oversee intelligence-gath- 
ering efforts. But many in the Us military, schooled 
in the harsh lessons of nation-building in Iraq, are 
anxious to avoid a Cuban adventure that could lead 
to a refugee crisis or involve peacekeeping respon- 
sibilities. Stability, not democracy, is the watchword 
in the Pentagon and the Miami-based us Southern 
Command. Despite a rhetorical commitment to 
Cuban democracy, Western nations such as Canada 
and the member countries of the European Union 
have significant economic investments that dampen 
any enthusiasm to risk destabilizing Cuba in the 
name of greater political freedom. 

Meanwhile, other controversial actors such as 
Venezuelan President Hugo Chavez and—to a sur- 
prising degree—Chinese President Hu Jintao have 
become major financial and political backers of 
communist Cuba. The cauldron of powerful inter- 
ests engaged in the Cuban struggle ensures that 
the island’s political future will become a proxy 
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battleground for foreign influence, with unpre- 
dictable consequences. 


THE FRAIL SURVIVOR 

Ever since he first took power in 1959, Fidel Cas- 
tro has been Cuba's indispensable man, but rumors 
of his eternal life are greatly exaggerated. The 
strains of old age have become visible in increas- 
ingly dramatic ways. In June 2001, he fainted dur- 
ing a public speech, forcing his younger foreign 
minister to try to calm the stunned audience. Since 
that moment, the myth of Castro’s invincibility 
has begun to come apart. Indeed, Castro has been 
forced to use his political celebrity to rebut rumors 
about his frail health. He quit smoking cigars in 
the 1980s and is obsessed with his physical well- 
being. One popular tale relays Castro's reluctance 
to accept the long-lived Galapagos tortoise as a pet 
because “just when you get attached to them, they 
die on you.” His own doctor has announced that 
the Cuban leader may live until 140. 

The sudden news last year of Castro’s emergency 
surgery for stomach bleeding, and his subsequent 
stalled convalescence, have left the Cuban people 
grasping for answers and helped create an interna- 
tional consensus that his days are numbered. Cas- 
tro may yet survive his latest brush with mortality, 
but rumors swirl that the end is nigh. Last year, 
the CIA publicly diagnosed him with Parkinson's 
disease; other insiders whisper that he has stomach 
cancer (a claim rebutted in December by a high- 
profile Spanish physician who examined Castro). 
Today, the Cuban people are left to ponder images 
of their leader lying in bed wearing bright red 
pajamas as he receives good wishes from visiting 
dignitaries. In the minds of many Cubans, Castro's 
immortal stature has been wrrevocably punctured, 
revealing that he is flesh and bone after all. 

On January 1, 2007, Castro released a written 
message to the Cuban people to commemorate the 
forty-eighth anniversary of the Cuban Revolution: 
“Regarding my recovery,” he wrote, “I have always 
warned that it could be a prolonged process, but it is 
far from a lost battle.” Castro, 1 though he may be, 
lived to ring in the New Year. 


THE MAN AND THE MYTH 

Three recently published books examine different 
aspects of Fidel Castro’ rise to power and the skills 
and policies that he used to manage Cuba for nearly 
five decades. In The Man Who Invented Fidel: Cas- 
tro, Cuba, and Herbert L. Matthews of The New York 
Times, veteran Times reporter Anthony DePalma 


retraces the initially symbiotic but ultimately poi- 
sonous relationship between Times correspondent 
Herbert Matthews and Castro. Matthews was capti- 
vated by his subject, and the young and charismatic 
Cuban rebel was the equivalent of lightning in a 
bottle for the reporter and his fading career. 

Already in his late 50s as the Cuban Revolution 
was gathering steam, Matthews was on the verge of 
ending his career in the suffocating editorial offices 
of The New York Times, after spending intervals 
as an intrepid correspondent during Italy's siege 
in the Horn of Africa and the Spanish Civil War. 
Castro’s emergence in the Sierra Maestra presented 
an opportunity for Matthews to relive his former 
glory days while coming face-to-face with one of 
the greatest news stories in the hemisphere. Dur- 
ing his evolution from smart, skinny kid from New 
York’s Upper West Side to battle-hardened corre- 
spondent for the Times, Matthews’ reportage often 
led to conflicts with his newsroom editors, with 
mutual accusations of bias. Hardly a slave to ideol- 
ogy, Matthews was instead easily won over by the 
underdogs he covered, rooting for the fascist Ital- 
ians in Africa or the left-wing Loyalists in Spain. 

In early 1957, several contacts managed to 
arrange a meeting between Matthews and Castro. 
The newsman braved rough roads, driving rains, 
and the muddy mountain trails of eastern Cuba to 
reach his appointed subject. When Castro emerged 
from the underbrush to meet the weary, dirty Mat- 
thews, the men fell into a seductive and dangerous 
embrace between reporter and subject that both 
enabled and distorted the pursuit of the truth. Mat- 
thews was impressed by Castro’ physical presence: 
“Taking him, as one would at first, by physique 
and personality, this was quite a man—a powerful 
six-footer, olive-skinned, full-faced, with a strag- 
gly beard,” who demonstrated “extraordinary elo- 
quence” and an “overpowering personality.” 

The initial three-hour interview resulted in a 
series of three articles in the Times, beginning with 
a front-page headline, “Cuba Rebel Is Visited in 
Hideout,” on February 24, 1957. Matthews became 
a mythmaker with his sympathetic coverage por- 
traying Castro as a larger-than-life figure and trans- 
forming his image overnight from hotheaded loser 
into noble, idealistic rogue. But Matthews’s historic 
scoop soon proved a pytrhic victory. His editors 
lost faith in Matthews as his personal support for 
the Cuban Revolution increased. Fierce infighting 
in the Times editorial offices ensued. 

Fven his star subject eventually betrayed him. 
Castro famously remarked that he had ordered his 


men to march repeatedly by Matthews so as to fool 
the reporter into believing inflated estimates of rebel 
troop strength. While Matthews did indeed overes- 
timate Castro’s troop strength, DePalma concludes 
that the reporter's information came from other 
sources and that Castro's clever ruse had never 
occurred: “There is reason to believe that Castro 
had revised history to embellish his own myth. By 
making a fool of one of America’s most important 
journalists, Castro showed that he was capable of 
making a fool of the United States.” Matthews left 
the Times in 1967, his career sorely tarnished by his 
encounters with Castro, but he continued to write 
about and visit Cuba in retirement until a brain 
hemorrhage claimed his life a decade later. 


CASTRO AFTER CASTRO 

If Herbert Matthews is the man who invented 
Fidel, then perhaps Brian Latell can lay claim 
to being the man who invented Ratl. In recent 
years no other writer or 
analyst has spent more 
time and energy in try- 
ing to understand how 
this soft-spoken military 
man has emerged as the 
power behind the throne. 
Initially published before 
Fidel fell ill, with the title After Fidel: The Inside 
Story of Castros Regime and Cuba’ Next Leader— 
and since then reprinted in paperback with the 
subtitle Raúl Castro and the Future of Cuba’ Rev- 
olution—Latell’s book analyzes the relationship 
between the Castro brothers. Sifting through 
details learned during his long tenure with the CIA, 
Latell begins with the brothers’ childhood in the 
dusty plantation community of Birdn in eastern 
Cuba and traces their dual path forward through 
their current grip on power. 

The book reveals a portrait of two men with 
disparate yet complementary skills that together 
paved a path to leadership. Fidel is the visionary 
charismatic who united Cuba’s revolutionary forces 
behind his leadership, while Raúl is the patient 
architect of Cuba’s institutional structures, the head 
of the Cuban armed forces and founder of the Cuban 
Communist Party. In Latell’s view, Fidels extraordi- 
nary political career would have been all but impos- 
sible without the unswerving loyalty and managerial 
talent of his overlooked younger brother. 

With Fidel Castro indefinitely bedridden and 
perhaps close to death, there has never been a 
better time to ask: “Who is Rati] Castro and what 





Cuba appears to be on the verge 
of one of the most anticipated and 
dramatic political transitions of our time. 
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does he want?” Latell paints a convincing portrait 
of Raúl as an essential leader in Cuba's govern- 
ment machinery with the managerial skills to take 
the helm once his older brother passes from the 
scene. However, this study of Raúl yields two par- 
allel portraits: one of “Raúl the Terrible,” a ruth- 
less Communist Party apparatchik suffering from 
a longstanding inferiority complex; the other of 
“Raúl the Compassionate,” a warm, caring family 
man who listens to those around him and earns 
the great affection of his troops. 

After a long narrative that reads like a prosecutors 
brief of the Castro brothers’ many sins, Raúl is ulti- 
mately pardoned as someone who will be “flexible 
and compassionate in power” and who “will place 
an early and high priority on improving relations” 
with the United States. If Matthews was accused 
of being too close to Fidel Castro, one senses that 
Latell—who has visited Cuba only twice and has 
never met either Castro brother—may be chafing at 
the limits of his preferred 
technique of “remote 
leadership assessment.” 

Can any serious effort 
be made to understand 
Cuba’s future without 
dwelling on the laby- 
rinthine psychological 
dynamics between Fidel and Raúl Castro? In Cuba 
After Castro: Legacies, Challenges, and Impediments, 
Edward González and Kevin E McCarthy eschew 
psychoanalysis and instead base their approach in 
the social sciences. This slender document, pro- 
duced for US government agencies by the RAND 
Corporations National Security Research Division, 
brings the reader onto sobering ground. 

Written when Fidel Castro was still a sprightly 
77-year-old, the report envisions Cuba's political 
system as virtually trapped by the twin evils of 
strongman rule (termed caudillo-ism) and a totali- 
tarian state. Add to this a growing elderly popula- 
tion, disaffected youth, deep racial cleavages, and 
a sputtering economy, and Cuba appears on the 
verge of disaster. Raúl is held in disdain as some- 
one who “lacks Fidel’s personal magnetism and 
moral authority, has little visible public support of 
his own, and is an unlikely candidate as another 
caudillo.” On the other hand, the authors’ analy- 
sis dismisses the Cuban pro-democracy activists 
as “weak” and “largely shattered” by increasing 
repression. Instead, they see the Cuban military as 
the guarantor of Cuban succession and the key to 
the island's political future. And with Raúl at the 
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head of the army, it seems that Cuba after Castro 
will yield, in the short term at least, more Castro. 

During the more than six months that have 
passed since Raúl Castro was anointed Cuba’s pro- 
visional president, his tenure has been marked 
largely by caution, and the clues he has offered 
about his intentions have been too disparate for 
any real pattern to emerge. Raúl has pledged to 
resolve Cuba’s problems under the banner of the 
Communist Party, but he authorized the state- 
run newspaper Juventud Rebelde (“Rebel Youth”) 
to undertake an investigation of corruption and 
established an academic committee to study the 
future of socialism. 

In September, his government hosted more than 
50 heads of state for a meeting of the Non-Aligned 
Movement in Havana, but Raúl has since kept a 
relatively low international profile. He twice sig- 
naled to the United States that he would be willing 
to engage in dialogue to resolve the two countries’ 
disputes, but then in December waved off a 10- 
member delegation of US congressional leaders 
who traveled to Cuba seeking to meet with him. 
Raúl elevated the fearsome Ramiro Valdes, head 
of Cuba’ secret police in the 1960s, to the post of 
minister of communication and information tech- 
nology. But then he released Hector Palacios, a 
high-profile political prisoner since a 2003 crack- 
down on internal dissent. Widespread speculation 
that Ratil would follow a China-style model of eco- 
nomic opening remains unrealized. Despite recent 
efforts to divine his intentions, the world’s longest- 
serving minister of defense remains both impassive 
and inscrutable. 


AUTHOR OF HIS OWN DEMISE 

Fidel Castro is still venerated as an icon within 
Cuba, but his legacy will be complex and ambigu- 
ous at best, or bitterly divisive at worst. Many 
Cubans prefer not to mention his name at all, but 
instead invoke his presence by motioning w front 
of their chins as if they were stroking an invisible 
beard. He is everywhere and nowhere—few pub- 
lic displays show his image, but his voice echoes 
across what little radio and television ordinary 
Cubans can receive. 

More than half the country’s citizens were born 
after Fidel came to power, and nearly every Cuban 
feels that he or she possesses a personal relation- 
ship with the leader. Some look at Castro with love 
and respect, others are filled with fear and loath- 
ing. But even those who deeply despise Fidel can- 
not help but reveal their awe of how thoroughly 


be has controlled the country, and how deeply he 
has affected their lives. Meanwhile, many of his 
most loyal and obsequious followers harbor doubts 
about whether his leadership has brought their 
society to the edge of a cliff. 

By anointing another Castro as his successor, 
Fidel Castro has now forced even his enemies to 
address him on a first-name basis. Cubans, having 
lived for nearly half a century in a state of con- 
tinuous siege, appear prepared to wait just a while 
longer to see how the succession plays out. Indeed, 
even though Fidel has not been seen publicly since 
last July—and the last glimpse of him in 2006 was 
of a frail and tottering man caught on videotape 
on October 28—the Cuban official media have 
implied that he remains active behind the scenes: 
telephoning provincial Communist Party leaders, 
meeting privately with foreign dignitaries, sending 
a special New Year's greeting to President Hu, and 
actively engaging in policy discussions. Although 
his voice has not been heard, Fidel has vowed 
in writing that “I have not stopped being in the 
loop on main events and information. I have had 
exchanges with our closest comrades always when 
cooperation has been necessary on vitally impor- 
tant issues.” Even though these claims strain cre- 
dulity, the Cuban government insists that the man 
stays in the picture. 

Whatever the truth, none of the recent books 
on Cuba will bring welcome news to Washing- 
ton, which has made democratization of Cuba the 
central rationale for the longstanding Us embargo. 
After years of trying to pry Castro from power, 
the United States has formed working groups and 
task forces as a means to occupy itself and placate 
the Miami constituency while waiting for Fidel to 
succumb to old age. The vacuum of new ideas in 
Washington and Miami has paralyzed any efforts 
by the United States to facilitate political or eco- 
nomic change in Cuba, thus allowing Raúl Castro's 
ascendance to occur unchallenged. 

John Negroponte, who until recently headed the 
directorate of US intelligence agencies, made head- 
lines when he declared that Castro’s demise was 
imminent: “Everything we see indicates it will not 
be much longer . . . months, not years.” But even 
though the grizzled Cuban leader finally appears 
to be on the verge of exiting the stage, it seems it 
will be on his own timetable. By remaining alive 
long enough to oversee the Cuban government's 
successful transition of power, Fidel Castro has 
already written what he must consider a storybook 
ending to his long and controversial rule. a 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Isroeli-Palestinian Conflict 

Dec. 11—Gunmen fire on a car in Gaza City ın an apparent 
assassination attempt agamst Baha Balousheh, an officer 
in the Palestinian intelhgence service and a member of the 
Fatah faction Belousheh is not in the car, but his 3 sons, aged 
between 3 and 9, are killed. 

Dec. 16—Mahmoud Abbas, president of the Palesuman Author- 
ity and leader of Fatah, calls early presidential and legislative 
elections in an attempt to break a political umpasse with the 
militant Hamas party, which controls the parliament. Abbas 
does not set a date for the elections, Hamas argues that Abbas 
has no constitutional authority to order new voting 

Dec. 19—Forces loyal to Fatah and Hames declare a truce after 
days of street violence touched off by Abbes's call for elections. 
Scattered violence persists but the truce for the most part holds. 

Dec. 23—Abbes and Israeli Prme Minister Ehud Olmert hold 
ther first official meenng, with Olmert agreeing to remove 
some roadblocks in the West Bank and mdicating that Israel 
might soon transfer to the Palestinians a portion of the $500 
million in tax and customs revenue that ıt has withheld since 
Hamas gained parliamentary power last sprmg The next day, 
Hamas calls the Israeli concessions inconsequential. 

Dec 28—It is reported that durmg Abbas and Olmerts meet- 
ing earlier in the month, Israel agreed to allow Egypt to ship 
weapons and ammunition to Abbas loyalists ın Gaza. Palestin- 
ian officials deny the report, but Israeli sources tell the media 


that shipments have already taken place. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Dec. 23—Mullah Akhtar Muhammad Osmanı, reportedly a close 
associate of Al Qaeda leader Osama bin Laden, 1s killed ın a 
US ar strike, the US military announces Osmani is described 
as the highest-ranking Taliban leader killed or captured by 
coalition forces since the US-led mvasion in 2001. A Taliban 
spokesman denies that Osmant has been killed. 

Dec. 28—President Hamid Karzai expresses strong displeasure 
with Pakistans announcement 2 days before that ıt has begun 
erecting fences and placing mines on its border with Afghani- 
stan. Karzai argues that these steps will cause injuries to 
civilans and prevent legitimate movement across the border, 
without stopping the flow of terrorists. 

Dec. 31—At years end, 117 suicide attacks have killed 206 crvil- 
ians, 54 Afghan security personnel, and 18 NATO troops. The 
number of suicide attacks during the year is 6 times greater 
than 20055 total 


BANGLADESH 

Dec. 21—1In Dhaka, the capital, police force a crowd of thou- 
sands to disperse as protesters demand electoral reform ahead 
of polling scheduled for Jan. 22. Earlier m the month, the 
government had called out the army to quell sinnlar protests 


BOLIVIA 

Dec. 16—Crowds m the hundreds of thousands fill the streets of 
Santa Cruz and other eastern cities, demanding more auton- 
omy from the government. The protests are tn part a response 
to President Evo Moraless plan to draft a new constitution 
giving more power to indigenous people in Andean regions. 
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BRAZIL 

Dec. 4—A tract of Amazon ram forest measuring nearly 58,000 
square miles is put under government protection. More than 
1/3 of the preserve ıs to be made off limits to the public 


CHILE 

Dec. 10—General Augusto Pinochet, who ruled Chile for nearly 
2 decades and carned out notorious human rights abuses, 
dies at the age of 91. 


CHINA 

Dec. 22—Human rights lawyer Gao Zhisheng 1s convicted of 
subversion for his writings and for his defense of Falun Gong 
members, but he will serve no pul nme if he commits no more 
crimes in the next 5 years. Observers atmbute the light sen- 
tence to Gao’ high international profile. 


CUBA 

Dec. 26—Spanish surgeon José Ls Garcfa Sabrido, having visited 
Cuba to examme the alhng Cuban president Fidel Castro, says 
Castro does not have cancer, despite ramors to the contrary. 


ETHIOPIA 

Dec. 12—Former President Mengistu Haile Mariam, who ruled 
the country dictatorially from 1977 to 1991, is convicted in 
absentia of genocide. Mariam lives in exile in Zimbabwe and 
may never face punishment 


FRANCE 

Dec. 21—Prime Minister Dominique de Villepin 1s questioned 
by judges ın connection with a smear campaign earned out 
against Interior Minister Nicolas Sarkozy, in which it was 
falsely alleged that Sarkozy held secret bank accounts. The 


Judges say de Vilep is not a suspect, but the case apparently 
has scotched his presidential ambitions 


INDIA 

Dec. 18—US President George W. Bush signs legislation grant- 
ing India access to US nuclear technology in exchange for 
international inspections of its nuclear program. The deal had 
been worked out during Bush's visit to India in March 


IRAN 

Dec. 11—In the first major instance of protest against President 
Mahmoud Ahmadinejad stnce his election, the president is 
heckled during a speech at a untversity in Tehran 

Dec. 15—Candidates allied with Abmadmejad win less than 20 
percent of the seats at stake in city council elections around 
the country. Former President Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, a 
Telattve moderate and an opponent of wins by 
far the most votes m elections for the Assembly of Experts, a 
body that chooses the country’s Supreme Leader. 

Dec. 20—The United States and Britatn announce plans to place 
more naval vessels, including an additonal US aircraft carner 
group, m the Persian Gulf vicinity. 

Dec 23—After months of wrangling, the UN Security Council 
approves sanctions targeting Iran’s nuclear program. The 
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sanctions cover trade in materials and technology related to 
“uranium enrichment and balhstic missiles Iran responds with 
defiant rhetoric, and its parament passes a bill that may limit 
cooperation with the International Atomic Energy Agency. 


IRAQ 

Dec. 18—A Pentagon report covering the time between early 
August and early November concludes that violence in Iraq, 
directed at both US and Iraq targets, reached an all-time high 
durmg the penod, with an average of 960 attacks recorded 
weekly. In December the heavy violence continues, most of it 
from bombings and sectarian reprisal killings between Sunni 
and Shtite Muslims. 

Dec. 23—Government delegations visit Grand Ayatollah Ali 
al-Sistani and radical cleric Moktada al-Sadr, both leading 
Shutes, to seek their support for the existing Shiite govern- 
ment coalition. The move ıs seen as aimed at preempting 
US efforts to establish a new coalition that wncludes Sunnis 
and Kurds. 

Dec. 25—Britsh and Iraqi soldiers storm a pnson in Basra mam- 
tamed by Iraqi security forces, rescuing 127 prisoners from 
miserable conditions and the hkely prospect of execution. 
Many of the prisoners show signs of torture. 

Dec. 30—Former Iraq President Saddam Hussein is hanged 
pursuant to a death sentence for his role in a 1982 massacre. 
Observers question the Iraqi governments motives m carrying 
out the execution in a rushed fashion and on a major rehgious 
holiday observed by Sunnis. 


ITALY 

Dec. 5—Prosecutors ask for the mdictment of the country’s 
former mteligence chief, along with 25 US mtelligence opera- 
tives, m connection with the 2003 abduction of an Egyptian 
cleric 10 Milan. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Dec. 22—Five days of 6-party talks—mcludmg China, the 
US, Russia, Japan, and both Koreas—end tn Beijing with no 
progress toward North Koreas nuclear disarmament North 
Korean negotiators insist that, before the future of their 
nuclear program can be discussed, US financial pressure 
against their country must end. 


LEBANON 

Dec. 18—A coalition led by the Shiite militant group Hezbol- 
lah demands that new elections be held. For weeks the 
coalinon has been holding demonstrations in Beirut aimed 
at forcing the government of Prime Minister Fouad Siniora, 
whom they perceive as too close to the United States, to 
step down. Siniora 1s supported by a Sunni, Chnstian, and 
Druse coalition. 


MEXICO 

Dec. 1—Following a disputed election, the conservative Felipe 
Calderón 1s sworn in as president The mauguration is cha- 
otic, with opposinon polincians blowing whistles and scream- 
ıng msults. Calderon’ election rival, the left-leaning Andrés 
Manuel López Obrador, does not concede defeat. 

Dec. 16—After having occupted the city’s center for several 
weeks, federal riot police leave Oaxaca Previously, protesters 


had occupied the city’s square demanding the ouster of the 
states government. 


SAUDI ARABIA 
Dec. 10—Arab leaders meeting in Riyadh agree to start a joint 
program to develop nuclear energy 


SOMALIA 
Dec 6—The UN Security Council authonzes the establishment 
of an Afncan force to protect the country’s internationally 
recognized transitional government. The next day, Islamists 
controlling most of the southern part of the country warn that 

the UN decision will lead to war. 

Dec 23—Despite a European-led effort to prevent the situation 
from spinning out of control, Islamists launch herce military 
attacks on the transitional government. 

Dec. 24—Ethiopla enters the confhct on the side of the transinonal 
government, using tanks and fighter jets against the Islamnsts. 
Dec 30—The Islamists, having been put on the run by Ethiopian 
forces, retreat to Kismayo, their final stronghold. Masked gun- 
men, however, appear on the streets of the capital, Mogadishu, 

suggesting an msurgency may be brewing. 


SPAIN 

Dec. 30—A car bomb explodes at Madnd’s airport, killing 2. The 
bombing is blamed on the Basque separatist group ETA, and 
it Interrupts a 9-month cease-fire m the long conflict between 
ETA and the Spanish government. 


SUDAN 

Dec. 20—The Bush administration warns the Sudanese govern- 
ment that by year’s end it must allow UN personnel in Darfur 
and accept an international force for the region torn by conflict 
and killings by government-backed mılınas. The United States 
does not specify what will happen if Sudan refuses to comply. 


THAILAND 

Dec. 31—New Years celebrations are disrupted as 9 small bombs 
explode around Bangkok, kıllmg 3 and wounding 38. The 
army says the bombings were meant to undermune the gov- 
ernment, which came to power in a September coup, while 
some suspect the government of staging the bombings for 
propaganda purposes. 


TURKMENISTAN 
Dec. 21—President Saparmurat Niyazov, an authoritarian who 
Tuled his country for 2 decades, dies at 66. Authoritarianism 


1s not thought hkely to decrease 


UNITED STATES 

Dec 4—US Ambassador to the UN John Bolton rengns when 
it becomes clear he will not win Senate confirmation to the 
post. President Bush had installed him a year previously 
through a recess appointment, which allowed Bolton to take 
the post temporarily without confirmation. 

Dec. 6—The Iraq Study Group, a high-profile biparnsan commis- 
ston, releases a report calling the situation in Iraq “grave and 
deteriorating.” The report umplicitly cnticizes Bush adminis- 
tration policy and recommends, among other steps, diplomatic 


engagement with Iran and Syria. 

VENEZUELA 

Dec. 3—Winning 61% of the vote, leftist President Hugo Chavez 
is reelected to another 6-year term. = 
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NOTE FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Carol L. Thompson, the editor of Current History 
from 1955 to 1991, died in January. Under her 
tenure, the magazine developed its format of 
monthly regional coverage. Carol firmly believed 
‘it’ was possible to render objective accounts 
of divisive issues, but was also unafraid to 
publish critical essays (see the articles by Hans 
Morgenthau on the Vietnam War). She guided 
this journal through years of turbulence around 
the globe, always seeking analysis that was both 
expert and readable. She helped make Current 
History a mainstay of not only the academic but 
also the public library. 


COMING IN APRIL 
South and Southeast Asia 


THE TWO REGIONS covered in our April issue continue 
to experience rapid economic growth but also chronic 
instability. India has become a global services center. 
Nepal is testing a peace accord. But Pakistanis are 
nervous about upcoming elections, and Bangladesh 
is consumed by turmoil. In Southeast Asia, Malaysia, 

50 years after gaining independence, is still beset by 
ethnic tensions. And Thailand’ coup last September 
set an undemocratic precedent in a region replete with 
bad precedents. Topics scheduled to appear include: 


e India’s New Take on Globalization 
Pratap Mehta, Center for Policy Research 


e The Political Crisis in Bangladesh 
William Milam, Woodrow Wilson Center 


e Will the Nepal Settlement Hold? 
Rhoderick Chalmers, International Crisis Group 


e Thailand After the Coup 
Catharin Dalpino, Georgetown University 


e Malaysia at 50 
Bridget Welsh, Johns Hopkins University 
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99 The Historic Legacy of Tony Blair.................020eeees Vernon Bogdanor — 


The prime minister will leave behind a transformed British constitution, Labor Party, and public 
service sector. But will his policy of humanitarian intervention survive the Iraq debacle? 


106 Angela Merkel’s Germany TEA T EEE TET Jackson Janes and Stephen Szabo 


The German chancellor, representing a new generation of European leaders, faces opportunities 
abroad but political deadlock at home. 


112 France’s Election-Year Disquiet. EEEE ETETE Arnauld Miguet 
As this springs balloting and the departure of Jacques Chirac approach, the public seems pro- 
foundly disenchanted with politics. 

117 Romania, Bulgaria, and the EU’s Future... 0.00.00. cece eeeees Robin Shepherd 


The latest countries to join the European Union might be the last for a while, especially if Brus- 
sels clings to the fantasy of deeper political integration. 


' 123  Turkey’s Fading Dream of Europe:.. 0... 0.6. cc cee eee econ Omer Taspinar 


Hopes for the Muslim nation’s accession to the EU are fast receding. One day the question may 
arise in the West: “Who lost Turkey?” 


130 The Long and Leisurely Route: 
Coming of Age in Europe Today................ CS ae ibs Jeffrey Jensen Arnett ` 


For young Europeans, a new stage of life has intervened between adolescence and adulthood. It 
is a beautiful thing, as well as a demographic disaster. Sixth in a series on global youth. 


PERSPECTIVE l 
. 137 Europe and America in the Middle East................... Charles A. Kupchan 


Washington wants the EU to help shoulder burdens in the Middle East, but growing instability 
in the region and a crisis over Iran could challenge the limits of transatlantic partnership. 
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140 Wrestling with Euro-Islam...... 00... ccc eee ween eee William W. Finan Jr. 
Two recent books consider whether Europe can prevent militancy from spreading among the 
continent’ 23 million Muslims. 
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143 January 2007 
An international chronology of events in January, country by country, day by day. 
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“The public service and constitutional reforms undertaken 
by the prime minister represent historic achievements, but in ` 
recent years these have been overshadowed by the Iraq War... .” 


The Historic Legacy of Tony Blair 


VERNON BOGDANOR 


bore at last. The Blair era, an era of unparal- 

leled success for the Labor Party that began 
so triumphantly in 1997, is now moving, inexo- 
rably, toward its close. Electorally, Prime Minis- 
ter Tony Blair has been by far the most successful 
leader that Labor has ever had, the only one to have 
won three consecutive elections, two of them with 
landslide majorities. In fact, he has had a longer 
continuous run in office than any prime minister 
since the Napoleonic wars, with the sole exception 
of Margaret Thatcher. 

Moreover, Blair has led the most N 
left-of-center government in Europe. Of the three 
leaders who shared the new dawn of social democ- 
racy in the late 1990s, only he survives; both Lio- 
nel Jospin, the former French prime minister, and 
Gerhard Schroder, the former German chancellor, 
have departed in ignominy, almost forgotten fig- 
ures. Yet, despite all this, Blairs current reputa- 
tion is low, and recent allegations that honors have 


E very hero, Emerson once said, becomes a 


been given in return for party contributions have 


not helped. Indeed, survey evidence suggests he 
is now the most unpopular prime minister since 
opinion polls began. 

This is unlikely to prove the final verdict of his- 
tory. The twilight of a prime ministership, or of a 
presidency for that matter, is not the best vantage 
point from which to analyze its significance. In the 
United States, for example, the reputations of Harry 
Truman and Gerald Ford were low when those men 
left office, but have risen steadily since. Ultimately, 
Blair’s tenure of leadership will be remembered 
for three things: for his reforms of British public 
services; for a wide-ranging set of constitutional 


VERNON BOGDANOR 15s a professor of government at Oxford 
University. His latest book, The New Bntish Constitution, 
will be published by Allen Lane/Pengutn next year. 


reforms, most of which occurred between 1997 and 
2001; and, finally, for the war in Iraq. 


THE THIRD WAY TAKEN 
Constitutional.reform occupied much of Blairs 
first term. The second term, which ran from 2001 to 


- 2005, was dominated by public service reform and 


by the war in Iraq. Both of these involved bold if 
unpopular decisions. Both alienated Blair from his 
party. Public service reform, however, is likely to 
be accepted both by the British people and by the 
Labor Party—in contrast with the Iraq War, which 
is in the process of being repudiated by both. 
Before coming to office, Blair modernized the 
Labor Party, much as. Bill Clinton did America’s 
Democrats. Blair transformed Old Labor into New 
Labor, removing the commitment in the party’s 
constitution to the nationalization of the means 
of production, distribution, and exchange. Indeed, 
the 1997 general election was the first since Labor 
became a national party in which nationalization 
was not an issue. In the place of traditional Labor 
bromides, Blair touted a “Third Way” between 
old-fashioned socialism and unfettered capital- 
ism. Tony Giddens, a leading theorist of the Third 
Way, has argued that Blair was successful because 
he understood that changes in society, such as the 
decline of the working class, globalization, and 
the growth of a knowledge-based economy, had 
rendered old-style social democracy irrelevant. 
Until Blair, Labor had been imprisoned in an old 
pattern of mind according to which the public sector 
was inherently good and the private inherently bad. 
New Labor seeks to escape this crude dichotomy. 
The essence of New Labor is that public services, if 
they are to improve, need to use the techniques of 
private business and the market to increase efficiency. 
Injections of new money into government programs, 
therefore, should be dependent on reform. 
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Moreover, the state should no longer be 
expected to be the sole provider of public services. 
Thus, while public schooling-and health care 
under the National Health Service remain free, the 
business sector is being encouraged to finance new 
schools—City Academies—tfor the state sector, par- 
ticularly in blighted inner cities; and Foundation 
Hospitals are being allowed, and indeed encour- 
aged, to establish contracts with private bodies to 
improve their services. 

These changes are likely to prove permanent. 
They go with the grain of British opinion. Most vot- 
ers are nonideological. They 
care little whether schools or 
hospitals are financed pri- 
vately or publicly so long as 
their children learn to read 
and write and medical opera- 
tions are carried out speedily 
and effectively. Thus, while 
it is possible that the bal- 
ance between public and 
private provision will alter 
with time, no future gov- 
ernment of the left is likely 
to abandon City Academies 
or Foundation Hospitals. 
Here, too, there are perhaps 
parallels with the reforms in 
America by Clinton and oth- 
ers who sought to modernize 
the Democratic Party. 

Public service issues are, 
for most British voters, the 
most important issues, the 
ones on which they judge 
the government of the day. 
The chances of success for 
the next prime minister, 
therefore, largely depend 
on the skill with which he continues public ser- 
vice reforms. But continued reform will be diffi- 
cult, since public finances will have to be operated 
on a more stringent basis than has hitherto been 
the case, because the rate of economic growth is 
slowing. Moreover, Blairs likely successor, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Gordon Brown, is widely 
thought to be less sympathetic to major public 
service reform than Blair. (The prime minister has 
expressed regret with himself for not pressing for 
more radical change.) 

In addition, Brown will face a rejuvenated Con- 
servative Party, under its new leader, David Cam- 





Tony Blalr 


The prime minister has sald 
he will step down this year. 


eron, who argues that the Conservatives are better 
equipped to continue the process of reforming pub- 
lic services than is a party of the left that has to 
struggle.to persuade trade unions to accept a role 
for the private sector. The question of which party is 
better placed to manage public services will be the 
key issue of British politics in the post-Blair era. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

Britain now has a new constitution, the result of 
some very radical reforms implemented since Labor 
came to power in 1997—and this represents a sec- 
ond enduring achievement 
of Blair. The reforms include 
a series of referendums and 
measures devolving more 
political authority to Scot- 
land, Wales, and Northern 
Ireland, in effect putting 
the non-English parts of 
the United Kingdom into a 
quasi-federal relationship 
with Westminster. Scotland 
and Wales now have directly 
elected legislatures. North- 
ern Ireland has one as well, 
though it is currently in abey- 
ance. Proportional represen- 
tation in elections has been 
introduced for these devolved 
bodies, for a new London 
authority, and for elections to 
the European Parliament. 

London, for the first 
time in British history, has a 
directly elected mayor, fol- 
lowing a referendum. Other 
local authorities have been 
required to adopt cabinet sys- 
tems of government, while a 
few have directly elected mayors following refer- 
endums. Today, 5 percent of registered voters can 
require a local authority to hold a referendum on 
the mayor option. The ballot initiative is a political 
instrument familiar in the United States, but this is 
the first statutory provision for its use in Britain. 

The Human Rights Act of 1998 requires public 
bodies to comply with the provisions of the Euro- 
pean Convention on Human Rights, allowing judges 
to declare a British statute incompatible with the 
Convention and providing a fast-track procedure 
for Parliament to amend or repeal such a statute. 
This comes near to providing Britain with a bill of 


e 
(a 


rights. In addition, the Freedom of Information Act 
of 2000 provides, for the first time in British history, 
a statutory right to freedom of information, subject 
to certain important exemptions. 

The Political Parties, Elections, and Referen- 
dums Act of 2000 requires the registration of par- 
ties and places controls on political donations and 
national campaign expenditures. It also provides 
for the establishment of an Electoral'Commission 
to oversee elections and to advise on improvements 
in electoral procedures. This act brings political 
parties, for the first time, within the framework of 
British law. Previously, they had been treated, for 
the purposes of the law, as voluntary oreo 
like golf or tennis clubs. ’ 

The House of Lords Act of 1999 has removed 
all but 92 of the hereditary peers from the House 
of Lords, as the first phase of a wider reform of 
that body. The Consti- 
tutional Reform Act of 
2005 has restructured 
the historic office of 
Lord Chancellor, estab- 
lishing a new Supreme 
Court and removing its 
judges from the House 
of Lords. The head of the judiciary will now be the 


Lord Chief Justice, not the Lord Chancellor, and- 


the Lord Chancellor will no longer be the Speaker 
of the House of Lords. Instead, the House of Lords 
chooses its own Lord Speaker. All this goes toward 
creating a system of separation of powers in Brit- 
ain. Before this act, the role of the Lord Chancellor 
was a standing contradiction to the separation of 
powers, since he was, at the same time, head of 
the judiciary, Speaker of the Lords, and a cabinet 
minister. Now the first two of these positions have 
been devolved to others. 

Some of the constitutional changes of the past 
decade (including the Bank of England’s new 
independence in the setting of monetary policy) 
make the British system of government more like 
the American—though, of course, they remain 
fundamentally different, since Britain is still a 
parliamentary system while the United States has 
a presidential system. Almost any one of these 
reforms, taken singly, would constitute a radical 
change. Taken together, they allow us to label the 
years since 1997,a historic era of constitutional 
reform. Indeed, these years bear comparison with 
two previous periods of constitutional revision in 
Britain: (1) the 1830s, the era of the Great Reform 
Act; and (2) the years immediately preceding the 





Blair revived a liberal imperialism 
that owed more to William Gladstone 
than to traditional Labor doctrine. 
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First World War, which saw the passage of the Par- 
liament Act of 1911, restricting the powers of the 
House of Lords; and the abortive Government of 
Ireland Act of 1914, providing home rule to Ire- 
land; as well as agitation by suffragettes to extend 
the vote to women, who finally gained the fran- 
chise in 1918. 

The recent changes, radical though they are, by 
no means complete the process of constitutional 
reform. The Blair government is currently hold- 
ing discussions on reforms of party finance and 
on further reform of the House of Lords, perhaps 
including the introduction of an elected element. 
Moreover, Brown, the likely prime minister-to-be, 
gives an even higher priority than Blair has done 
to constitutional reform. Brown is eager to see:an 
elected House of Lords, and has made speeches 
suggesting that Britain should follow nearly every 
other democracy in the 
world and produce a codi- 
fied constitution. 

Since Blair came to office, 
Britain has been engaged in 
a process quite unique in 
the democratic world, that 
of converting an uncodified 
constitution into a codified one, but by piecemeal 
means. There is today neither the political will 
to do more, nor any consensus on what the final 
resting-place should be. The British, a member of a 
public ethics panel recently declared, seem to “like 
to live in a series of halfway houses.” It is begin- 
ning to look as if they will need to accustom them- 
selves to living in such halfway houses for rather a 
long time, at least until the foundations of the new 
constitution have been fully tested by experience. 

Constitutional reform, in short, is an ongoing 
story in British politics. It is unlikely to come to an 
end with Blairs resignation. What is already clear, 
however, is that the constitutional reforms of the 
Blair government are far-reaching in their impli- 
cations and almost certainly permanent. They will 
be remembered long after most current political 
squabbles are forgotten. 


GLADSTONE REDUX 

The public service and constitutional reforms 
undertaken by the prime minister represent his- 
toric achievements, but in recent years these have 
been overshadowed by the Iraq-War, a war for 
which many will never forgive him. Before the 
invasion of Iraq, more than 40 percent of voters 
had a favorable opinion of Blair. That figure fell, 
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immediately after the war began, to around 30 per- 
cent, and it has hardly risen since. Only 33 percent 
now think that the invasion was justified, while 
around two-thirds of those polled believe that Blair 
either exaggerated the threat from Iraq to justify 
the war or deliberately deceived the public. 

In Iraq, however, survey evidence at the begin- 
ning of 2006 indicated that a large majority of 
Iraqis approved of the ouster of Saddam Hussein. 
Oddly enough, Blair 'may have more support- 
ers in Baghdad than in Birmingham, where he is 
seen as anti-Muslim, even though he might argue 
that he has liberated more Muslims—in Afghani- 
stan, Kosovo, and Iraq—than any previous British 
prime minister. 

In Britain, it is often suggested that Blair has 
been George W. Bush's poodle, tamely following 
the American president. Yet Blairs conception of 
foreign policy was unveiled well before Bush came 
to the White House. Speaking in April 1999 in 
Chicago, Blair said, 
“We need to enter 
a new millennium 
where dictators 
know that they can- 
not get away with 
ethnic cleansing or 
repress their people 
with impunity.” His next sentence defined his for- 
eign policy. “We are fighting,” he said of the war in 
Kosovo, “not for territory but for values.” 

Blair called for “a new doctrine of international 
community” that would qualify the principle of 
noninterference and explicitly recognize the facts 
of interdependence. Britain, together with other 
countries that sought to uphold international 


morality, had a right if not a duty to intervene | 


where necessary to prevent genocide, to deal with 
“massive flows of refugees” that become “threats 
to international peace and security,” and to com- 
bat rogue states. Blair revived a liberal imperialism 
that owes more to William Gladstone than to tradi- 
tional Labor doctrine, just as Bush’s foreign policy 
may owe more to Woodrow Wilson than it does to 
the neoconservatives. 

In the past, British foreign policy had been based 
for the most part on a cool and pragmatic calcula- 
tion of the national interest. The British had, it was 
suggested, permanent interests but no permanent 
allies. The main concern of British foreign pol- 
icy had been to preserve the balance of power in 
Europe, whether against Louis XIV, Napoleon, the 
Kaiser, or Hitler. Moreover, British governments, 





The constitutional reforms of the Blair 
government are far-reaching in their 
implications and almost certainly permanent. 





whether Labor, Conservative, or Liberal, had 
sought stability and a reduction in international 
tensions—appeasement in the best sense of that 
much-abused term. 

In the early days of the Labor Party, at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, there had been much 
talk of an alternative approach, a “socialist foreign 
policy,” but it was never clear precisely what this 
meant. In its first election manifesto in 1906, Labor 
devoted just one half-sentence to foreign policy: 
“Wars are fought to make the rich richer. . . .” The 
sentence concluded: “. . . and school children are 
still neglected.” Keir Hardie, Labor’ first leader, felt 
that foreign policy issues were perfectly straightfor- 
ward. Indeed, a Labor foreign policy was unneces- 
sary, since the working class in all countries would 
rise up to prevent the ruling classes from making 
war. Thus, the coming to power of socialist govern- 
ments would enable foreign ministries everywhere 
to shut up shop. Had not Karl Marx insisted that 
the working class 
had no country? 
This illusion died, 
of course, in 1914. 

In 1937, Labor 
leader Clement 
Attlee, in his book 
The Labor Party in 
Perspective, had to confess that his party had “no 
real constructive foreign policy, but shared the views 
which were traditional in radical circles.” The for- 
eign policy of the first two, minority, Labor govern- 
ments had not in practice been very different from 
that of its Liberal predecessors. After World War 
Il, under the foreign secretaryship of Ernest Bevin, 
from 1945 to 1951, Labor became committed to col- 
lective security, and the postwar Labor government 
played a major role in the setting up of NATO. 

All the while, however, there had been an alter- 
native principle of foreign policy on the left, the 
policy of humanitarian intervention. Gladstone 
had been its greatest practitioner. He had certainly 
not equated liberalism with appeasement or non- 
intervention. When he denounced the Bulgarian 
Horrors in 1876, he was not suggesting that Brit- 
ain should disinterest herself in the Balkans. On 
the contrary, his complaint was that Britain was 
intervening-on the wrong side, supporting the 
oppressor, Turkey, rather than the victim, Bulgaria. 
Indeed, wherever there was injustice, Gladstone 
sometimes seemed inclined to imply, Britain should 
make her voice felt even if this led to armed con- 
flict. For “However deplorable wars may be,” he 


insisted in one of his Midlothian speeches in 1879, 
“they are among the necessities of our condition; 
and there are times when justice, when faith, when 
the failure of mankind, require a man not to shrink 
from the responsibility of undertaking them.” 

So it was that, in 1882, Gladstone inaugurated 
a humanitarian but “temporary” occupation of 
Egypt, an occupation that lasted more than 70 
years. The one occasion on which President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser of Egypt met then-Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden, in 1954, was when British troops 
were at last being removed from Egypt. Nasser was 
invited to dinner at the British Embassy in Cairo, 
and said that he would be glad to enter the build- 
ing from which Egypt had been governed for so 
long. “Not governed, perhaps,” Eden replied, 
“advised, rather.” Perhaps the Americans are say- 
ing something similar in Iraq. 

It is this Gladstonian foreign policy that Blair 
has revived. He is perhaps the most Gladstonian 
prime minister to have occupied 10 Downing 
Street since the Grand Old Man himself. 


THE MORAL IMPERATIVE 

The impact of Labors new foreign policy was 
first felt in the Balkans. Prime Minister John 
Majors Conservative government had resisted 
involvement in the former Yugoslavia, arguing that 
what happened in the Balkans did not affect Brit- 
ish interests. The policy was one of appeasement. 
Appeasement, however, works best in a community 
unified by broadly shared values and with some 
sense of mutual obligations and interests. It had as 
little to offer in the world of Slobodan Milosevic, 
Al Qaeda, and Saddam Hussein—the world of eth- 
nic cleansing and the suicide bomber—as it had in 
the Europe of the 1930s, the Europe of Hitler and 
Mussolini. In the Balkans, as in Iraq, governments 
felt little sense of obligation toward their peoples, 
and there was not even a semblance of community 
or shared values. 

In March 1999, the Blair government commit- 
ted troops to Kosovo to counter what it regarded 
as a Serbian threat of genocide against the Alba- 
nian Muslim population. Intervention was, Blair 
believed, a moral duty. The same was true, he 
believed, in Afghanistan and Iraq. Of course, min- 
isters also insisted that Afghan terrorism and Iraqi 
weapons of mass destruction constituted a genuine 
danger to Britain. Indeed, after the attacks of Sep- 
tember 11, 2001, on the United States, the defini- 
tion of British security widened. The war on terror 
meant that security involved more than mere terri- 
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torial defense. It meant tackling terrorist networks 
and financing, and perhaps also removing regimes 
that promoted or allowed terrorist activity. 

Still, this broader definition of security came 
to be intertwined with humanitarian arguments 
against the horrible regimes in Kabul and Bagh- 
dad. Part at least of the impetus for Blair's foreign 
policy derives from its moral fervor, not from any 
careful calculation of British interests. The Brit- 
ish went to war in Kosovo, and to some extent in 
Afghanistan and Iraq also, partly on humanitarian 
grounds. It would certainly be difficult to pretend 
that what happened in Kosovo affected British 
national interests. 

And the Blair approach diverged from more than 
the traditional British focus on narrow national 
interest. In the past, British foreign policy had also 
on the whole ignored the internal nature of dif- 
ferent regimes.: Where it was in Britains interest 
to form an alliance with a regime whose internal 
politics were repugnant to her, as with the Soviet 
Union in 1941, she would unhesitatingly do so. 
The twentieth century, however, had seemed to 
show that the internal nature of a regime could not 
be divorced from its foreign policy, and that how a 
country treated its own people might well prove a 
good indicator of how it would behave in interna- 
tional affairs. 

Blairs interventionist foreign policy offended 
the instincts of many if not most Labor members 
of Parliament, as it did the social democratic par- 
ties of Western Europe. These parties, while being 
committed to collective security, have been much 
more hesitant than Blair when it comes to the use 
of force. Labor was in fact the only social demo- 
cratic party in Western Europe to support-the Iraq 
War. It is by no means clear, therefore, whether 
the Blair reorientation of British foreign policy will 
survive into a new prime ministership. 


A GOOD EUROPEAN? 

Blair's foreign policy aligned Britain with the 
United States rather than with France and Ger- 
many, hitherto the leading powers in the European 
Union. This is at first sight surprising. For whatever 
President Bush is, he is not a man of the left. He 
has defined himself as conservative, or perhaps a 
neoconservative. Classical American conservatism, 
however, derives from John Quincy Adams's dic- 
tum of 1821, according to which America “goes not 
abroad in search of monsters to destroy.” Conser- 
vatives in the United States have generally adhered 
to a “realist” foreign policy, exemplified by former 
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Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, an approach 
based on hardheaded calculations.of the American 
national interest. It was, by contrast, Woodrow Wil- 
son, a liberal, who had asked a very nonconserva- 
tive question—How can the world be made safe for 
democracy?—a question that seemed to gain more 
relevance after 9-11. And Bush’s foreign policy has 
more in common with that of Wilson than with that 
of Kissinger. Bush is a Wilsonian, not a conservative, 
just as Blair is a Gladstonian. Gladstone, after all, 
would have had far more in common with Wilson 
than with Kissinger’s realism or the principle of rai- 
son d’etat, another form of realism, which animates 
Gaullist France. 

All the same, Blair’s foreign policy alignment 
with the United States seems paradoxical, since 
from the time he came to power he had sought to 
improve relations with the European Union and 
show himself to be a good European. In the Saint 
Malo Declaration of 
1998, for example, 
Blair stressed the need 
for a European defense 
force. On receiving the < 
Charlemagne prize in 
May 1999, he insisted 
that “full use” be made 
of “the potential Europe has to be a global force for 
good.” His government seemed the first to display a 
constructive attitude toward Europe since Edward 
Heaths administration more than 30 years ago. 

The paradox, however, is more apparent than 
real. Blair’s ethical foreign policy is incompat- 
ible with being a good Eutopean only if being a 
good European is defined in:Gaullist terms. In the 
Iraq crisis, President Jacques Chirac simply pro- 
ceeded to label the French position “European” 
and rebuked as non-communautaire anyone who 
could not accept it. Yet Gaullism is not necessarily 
the same as Europeanism. Indeed, Gaullism may 
be regarded as but a high-sounding name for the 
pursuit of the French national interest, a pursuit 
that has dominated French foreign policy under 
governments of both left and right since the inau- 
guration of the Fifth Republic in 1958. This is not 
the same as a European foreign policy. 

Gaullism rests on a limited conception of 
Europe in which Germany remains subordinate 
while Britain keeps to the sidelines. Enlargement, 
however, is already causing a diplomatic revolu- 
tion in Europe. The ex-communist states, as the 
Iraq crisis shows, are far more likely to accept the 
Anglo-American position in foreign policy than the 
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Gaullist. (When these states announced that they 
supported Bush and Blair, President Chirac accused 
them of being mal élevé—badly brought up.) More- 
over, the ex-communist states are far more likely to 
accept the British conception of a loosely organized 
Europe than the more federalist conceptions of the 
Germans. Having struggled hard to win the right 
of national self-determination from Moscow, they 
are hardly eager to surrender their sovereignty to a 
supranational organization. The negative outcome 
of the French referendum on the EU constitution in 
May 2005 shows that President Chirac’ conception 
of Europe is not shared even by a majority of vot- 
ers in France, let alone the continent as a whole. 
From the time of Charles de Gaulle’s veto, in 
1963, of Britain’ first application to enter the Euro- 
pean Community, as it was then called, until the 
European Union's enlargement during the 1990s, 
France was the dominant power in Europe, and a 
Franco-German motor 
drove the continent. 
France and Germany 
set the agenda; Britain 
was cast in the role of 
spoiler on the sidelines, 
the bad boy of Europe. 
Today, as Prime Min- 
ister Blair prepares to leave office, Britain is in a 
much stronger position in foreign affairs, able to 
influence both the United States and Europe, as 
both continents find themselves groping toward a 
new conception of collective security in a world 


facing new kinds of threats. 


~ 


THE “INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY” 

Of course, the doctrine of humanitarian inter- 
vention raises as many questions as it answers, 
and both Bush and Blair have been struggling to 
grapple with them. Who is to decide when such 
intervention is justified? Is humanitarian interven- 
tion not in danger of leading to universal war for 
the sake of universal peace? Where is the “new 
doctrine of international community” of which 
Blair spoke at Chicago? One obvious, if flawed, 
answer to the question of who decides the condi- 
tions under which intervention is justified, is that 
it should be the United Nations. That, indeed, was 
the answer given by critics of the war in Iraq, as it 
had been by critics of the Suez War in 1956. 

Woodrow Wilson's conception of the League 
of Nations had been that of a Parliament of Man. 
The United Nations, however, is hardly that and 
perhaps can never be that, since not all of the 


member states represented there derive legitimacy 
from the consent of those whom they govern. 
Perhaps it'can be realized only on a more limited 
basis by those countries whose governments do 


owe their legitimacy to the citizens whom they ` 


govern—that is, the democracies. Perhaps there 
is a need for the democracies to get together, to 
form a caucus, a new organization to help secure 
their interests in an increasingly dangerous inter- 
national environment. 

Blair at least pointed in this direction, as he 
searched for a middle way between Gaullism and 
unilateralism. The Gaullists had sought to unite 
Europe on the basis of an anti-American foreign 
policy. But such a policy, as the Iraq crisis showed, 
serves only to divide Europe. It could never unite it. 
Some in the Bush administration, by contrast, have 
sought a unilateral approach to problems of inter- 
national terrorism and rogue states. This, too, has 
caused a rift in the Atlantic alliance, and it could 
never form the basis for a stable international order. 
The “new doctrine of international community” 
must, therefore, be genuinely multilateralist. Work- 
ing out precisely what this new doctrine should be 
constitutes the most important challenge facing 
Blair’s successor as British foreign policy finds itself 
struggling to adapt the concept of collective security 
to the conditions of the post—9-11 era. 
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IS THERE ANYTHING LEFT? 

The central question raised by Blair's long pre- 
miership—and it is highly relevant to the Ameri- 
can left as well—is whether there is anything left 
of social democracy as an ideology. Blairs public 
service reforms are, in practice, a continuation 
of those championed by Major, his Conservative 
predecessor. Blair’s constitutional reforms under- 
mine the social democratic principle that bene- 
fits and burdens should depend on need and not 
on geography. For Scotland and Wales are now 
following principles of state welfare divergent 
from those of Westminster. In foreign policy, 
humanitarian interventionism has few roots in 
Labor's past. 

In 1894, a Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir William Harcourt, declared, “We are all social- 
ists now.” What he meant was that all believed in 
state intervention. The twentieth century was to 
be, for much of its duration, the century of state 
intervention. However, under Margaret Thatcher, 
the Conservative prime minister from 1979 to 
1990, the state began to withdraw from society 
and the economy. Blair did nothing to reverse this 
process. Indeed, he could persuade British voters 
to support Labor only by, in effect, assuring them 
that “We are none of us socialists now.” It is a 
strange legacy for a prime minister of the left. W 
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Angela Merkel’s Germany 


JACKSON JANES AND STEPHEN SZABO 


ngela Merkel, whom The Economist has 
Az a “world star,” is the most prom- 
inent of a new generation of leaders 
emerging in Europe. She is in charge of Europe's 
pivotal country at a time of great challenges to 
the EU as it seeks to come out of its constitutional 
and enlargement crises. Germany has the presi- 
dency of the EU and of the Group of Eight indus- 
trial nations in 2007, but Merkel and her country 
will be central to Europe's evolution long beyond 
this spring. . 
With Tony Blair in Britain and Jacques Chirac 
in France serving as lame ducks, and with many 
other European countries locked in political stale- 
mates, much of Europe today is experiencing a 
vacuum of leadership. Thus, both George W. Bush 
and his successor as US president will look’ to the 
German chancellor as America’s most important 
partner in Europe for years to come. Understand- 
ing Merkel and the political and economic context 
in which she operates is, consequently, important 
for anticipating what to expect from her chancel- 
lorship—in its impact both on Germany and on 
the future direction of the continent. 


THE PRAGMATIST 

A number of Merkel’s personal characteristics 
influence her approach to leadership and policy 
making. First, as a natural scientist, having studied 
and practiced physics, she is a highly rational per- 
son, without a strong ideological bent or approach. 
A problem solver and an incrementalist, Merkel 
favors a trial-and-error approach to policy and is 
able to make quick adjustments when they are 
needed. As she put it, “Many will say, ‘This govern- 
ment takes a lot of small steps but not one decisive 
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one.’ And I reply, ‘Yes. That is precisely what we 
are doing. Because this is the modern way to do 
things.” Merkel lacks a big, unifying vision, andin 
this respect resembles her predecessor as chancel- 
lor, Gerhard Schroder. Unlike Schroder, however, 
she avoids personalizing political relationships and 
prefers a businesslike and interest-based approach 
in policy making. 

Second, Merkel is a political latecomer and an 
outsider to German politics. An East German, she 
did not become active in politics until after the 
fall of the Berlin Wall, when she was well into 
her 30s. She is, consequently, not anchored in her 
party, the Christian Democratic Union (CDU), and 
has not been able to take advantage of an exten- 
sive political network—a problem aggravated by 
her gender in a male-dominated party. She has 
begun to change this by creating her own net- 
work, both within and outside the party, but she 
still faces many rivals and lacks a deep regional 
base, something that is normally essential in Ger- 
man politics. 

Third, her East German upbringing has made 
her a very private person who reveals very little 
about herself or what she is thinking. She is nota 
social animal or backslapper and is always in con- 
trol of her emotions. 

Finally, Merkel is not among the so-called ’68ers, 
the generation of Schroder and his Green foreign 
minister, Joschka Fischer, who cut their political 
teeth in the late 1960s partly in resistance to the 
American role in the world. Merkel, born in 1954 
and raised in East Germany, is the first of a new 
generation of leaders who were never among the 
1960s rebels nor among the Atlanticist generation 
of her mentor, Helmut Kohl. Although she came 
of age during the end of the cold war, her political 
career was shaped in the post—Berlin Wall era of a 
unified Germany. `, 

Merkel will be joined in power soon by others 
of her generation in France and the United King- 


Chi 


dom—people like Ségoléne Royal or Nicolas Sar- 
kozy in France, and David Cameron or Gordon 
Brown in Britain—as well as José Manuel Barroso 
in the EU. This group is pragmatic regarding both 
Europe, which is no longer seen as the great peace 
project of the Kohl-Mitterrand era, and the United 
States, which is neither the model it was for the 
postwar leaders who shaped Europe nor the anti- 
model it was for many of the ’68ers. 


SQUABBLING IN THE RANKS 

Merkel was sworn in as chancellor on November 
22, 2005. The first year of her tenure was marked 
by uncertainty over whether her political coali- 
tion (the “grand coalition”), which includes both 
Merkels CDU and the Social Democratic Party (SPD), 
would have the stamina to hold together for another 
three years. The SPD holds almost as many seats in 
the Bundestag (parliament) as does Merkel’s own 
CDU—making the coalition far more challenging 
to manage than was 
Schroder’ coalition, 
which consisted 
of the SPD and the 
smaller, ideologically 
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Even the CDU and its conservative Bavarian part- 
ner, the Christian Social Union, are increasingly 
bickering over the issue of health care reform. 

All this wrangling comes during a continuing 
slide in membership in the spp and the CDU. The 
Social Democrats have lost over 40 percent of their 
members from a high of more than 1 million in 
1980, while the Christian Democrats in the same 
period have lost 14 percent of their members. Cur- 
rently, the two parties are virtually tied in member- 
ship, at around 600,000 each. The smaller parties 
have lost ground in the past eight years as well, 
and the number of citizens choosing not to vote 
has been increasing steadily. 

This frustration is causing a backlash that has 
allowed a right-wing party, the National Party of 
Germany (NPD), to squeeze into two state parlia- 
ments in eastern Germany. Many of the NPD votes 
have come from Germans under 30 years old who 
are beleaguered by high unemployment rates and 
see dim prospects 
for their future. 

Still, the general 
loss of confidence 
among voters and 


kindred Green party. Making system that discourages strong leadership. the cross-party bick- 
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parties in Merkel’s coalition, however, there is at 
present no real alternative to this political equation 
in Germany. Speculation about the need for new 
elections remains exactly that, primarily because 
the voters would lose even more confidence in 
the political leadership if it declared bankruptcy 
so soon after taking over. Neither the Greens nor 
the Free Democrats can offer a viable alternative by 
themselves. And the idea of creating a red, green, 
and yellow mixture (SPD, Greens, and Free Demo- 
crats) or a black, green, and yellow coalition (CDU, 
Greens, and Free Democrats) is not in the cards. 
There is still a great deal of political baggage left 
over from the September 2005 elections that will 
prevent any such reconfiguring from happening 
very soon. 

Merkel enjoys a solid level of personal popu- 
larity among Germans, but confidence in the two 
large political partners, the CDU and spPD—which 
between them have close to three-quarters of the 
Bundestag under their control—has waned. After 
all, voters ask, if there is no viable opposition to 
stop them, why can they not get more done in the 
way of reforms instead of making so much noise 
about why they cannot agree on such reforms? 


come as no surprise. Domestic political battles were 
destined to throw sand into the machine of the CDU- 
SPD coalition. After all, the domestic policy realm 
is where the full forces of particular interests meet 
in battle. Health care reform legislation is the best, 
or worst, example, and not only in Germany. It 
remains a dangerous area for the coalition’s future. 
Indeed, one can also see the wreckage of health 
care reform efforts in the United States going back 
many years, not to speak of social security reform 
efforts more recently. These are the deadly third 
rails for all politicians. 


PRESSURES FOR REFORM 

Merkel has been able to push through impor- 
tant reforms that have toughened up policies deal- 
ing with pensions. And corporate tax rates are set 
to come down significantly. As Germany’s export 
machine continues to hum along at record levels, 
the economy in 2007 looks to be as strong as it was 
last year. 

In general, though, reform efforts so far have 
produced a mix of some change but also contin- 
ued stalemate. Germans are struggling to finance 
the social systems they have built up over the past 
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five decades, and are trying to redistribute the load. 
This is not unique to Germany—Sweden, Den- 
mark, and the Netherlands have been struggling 
with these problems as well. Yet Germany seems to 
be uncertain about the scope and pace of change. 
A question being newly framed amid today’s global 
competition is how much of the acclaimed “social 
market economy” that was developed after World 
War II should be accounted for by “market” and 
how much by “social.” 

The very fact that the 2005 elections resulted in a 
so-called grand coalition of the two major political 
blocs was a reflection of the voters’ uncertainty in 
the face of rising pressures to reform social and labor 
protections. The challenge any government faces is 
proposing realistic goals and then maintaining sup- 
port for reaching them, even when changes pinch 
people where it hurts. It is precisely then when a 
government must be persuasive in explaining to 
the public why the goal is worth the pain and the 








But they should not be stuck in political mud 
when it comes to implementing their agenda. 
Bringing down the national debt and encouraging 
job growth by deregulating the labor market can 
generate some confidence in the future. Yet Ger- 
many also faces formidable structural problems in 
the business and banking sectors, and it contin- 
ues to pay a high cost for the reintegration of (less 
affluent) eastern Germany. The coalition partners 
need to look like they are focused on confronting 
the country’s problems, rather than themselves, if 
they are to bring the voters along with them. This 
seems to work better with foreign policy than it 
does at home. 


BALANCING WITH BUSH 

In part because of deadlock within the govern- 
ment on domestic policy, the chancellor has turned 
to foreign policy as her main stage. Schroder had 
centralized policy making in the chancellery and 


adjustments needed marginalized the role of 
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raise the statutory retirement age from 65 to 67 was 
vital to maintaining the viability of the social secu- 
rity system, but it requires a major adjustment in 
the national psyche. Likewise, reducing unemploy- 
ment insurance is crucial in encouraging people to 
search for new jobs, but it violates long-entrenched 
expectations of the unemployed. 

The German people’s skepticism regarding 
domestic reforms is compounded by a policy- 
making system that is designed for consensus 
politics and discourages strong leadership. Suspi- 
cion of strong leaders is a legacy of Hitler’s Third 
Reich, with its concentration of power at the top. 
In contrast to Japan, for example, contemporary 
Germany has a weak state and a strong civil soci- 
ety. This makes unpopular reforms very difficult 
to achieve. 

On top of this, Germany's parliament is one of 
the largest in the world, with 614 representatives. 
And Germany has a federal system with powerful 
state governments. Wrestling with serious prob- 
lems that involve so many actors, in a 24-7 media 
environment no less, is not a formula for smooth 
decision-making. 

Berlin’s coalition partners are stuck with each 
other for the moment, whether they like it or not. 


to accomplish. Merkel, on the other hand, is ina 
much more challenging coalition. In contrast to 
Fischer, who was Schréder'’s foreign minister, Merkel 
must contend with a Social Democrat, Frank Walter 
Steinmeier, as foreign minister. This means there are 
far greater checks on Merkel’s power than on any 
chancellor over the past three decades. 

This has not stopped her from forming an 
effective foreign policy team. Merkel generally 
values analytical thinkers over party politicians 
in the chancellery. As her chief of staff, Thomas 
De Mazière, told the German weekly Die Zeit, “A 
clear head can learn about compromises and con- 
tacts better than a political tactician can learn clear 
thinking.” Thus, Merkel has tended to hire tech- 
nocrats or specialists in foreign policy positions. 
A good example is her key foreign policy adviser, 
Christoph Heusgen, a thorough Europeanist who 
served six years in Brussels working for the EU for- 
eign policy chief, Javier Solana. 

Merkel entered office believing that the Schröder 
foreign policy had lost the traditional German bal- 
ance between France and the United States. She 
has made the US relationship her primary responsi- 
bility and priority, with the goal of reestablishing a 
constructive and balanced relationship with Wash- 


ington after the Sturm und Drang of the Schroder 
years. Her East German experience left her with a 
very positive image of America, which she associ- 
ates not only with freedom but also with innova- 
tion and flexibility. 

Nevertheless, Merkel is a politician who under- 
stands the deep suspicion toward George W. Bush 
among the German public and media. This reflects 
in part the new sense of sovereignty and status of 
a unified Germany that is no longer as dependent 
on the United States as it was during the cold war. 
Merkel understands that she needs to be regarded 
as a reliable partner in Washington while not being 
seen as Bush's dachshund back home. 

Ever the realist, the German chancellor under- 
stands that it is in the national interest to have a 
good working relationship with the world’s domi- 
nant power, and that trying to use Europe as a 
counterweight to America only ends up splitting 
Europe and isolating Germany. On the other hand, 
drawing too close to Bush and to America carries 
its own dangers, as the case of Britain's Blair dem- 
onstrates. Thus, the Merkel approach toward the 
United States combines a close personal relation- 
ship between Merkel and Bush with a continuing, 
critical distance from unilateral aspects of Bush’s 
foreign policy. In many ways she is rebuilding 
some bridges while waiting for the next American 
administration, which she hopes will be more user- 
friendly for Europe. 

This approach is apparent in a number of pol- 
icy areas. On NATO, the Merkel government has 
emphasized a NATO-first approach, giving the alli- 
ance priority in the security realm over the Euro- 
pean Union’ Security and Defense Policy. The new 
German Defense White Book, issued in November 
2006, underlines a shift in German defense strat- 
egy away from the old territorial-defense focus of 
the cold war to a crisis-intervention rationale with 
light, mobile forces. Merkel intends to maintain 
the important German contribution to NATO peace- 
keeping forces in Afghanistan, without widening 
its mandate or increasing that commitment. She 
has also deployed German peacekeepers to Congo 
and Lebanon, and a German commander now 
heads the EU force in Bosnia. Along with France 
and Britain, Germany is working closely with 
the Us administration to forge a unified approach 
toward thwarting Iran’s nuclear ambitions. 

In foreign economic policy, the chancellor is 
interested in maintaining some momentum in 
trade liberalization despite the likely failure of the 
Doha round of global trade negotiations. In par- 
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ticular, she has put forward new proposals for a 
transatlantic free trade area. Merkel has also moved 
to reduce the German fiscal deficit by raising the 
value-added tax, thus restoring Germany’ reputa- 
tion for fiscal responsibility in hopes of serving as 
an example to other EU deficit states. The German 
leadership remains concerned about the impact 
that US trade and fiscal deficits will have on the 
international financial system. As the world’ larg- 
est exporter, German business worries about the 
impact of a falling dollar on its foreign markets. 


ENLARGEMENT FATIGUE 

Merkel is now on center stage in Europe. Ger- 
many will hold the EU presidency during the first 
half of 2007. In this capacity, Merkel will have a 
chance to help restore some momentum to the 
European project, which has been staggering 
since the rejection of the EU constitutional treaty 
by French and Dutch voters in 2006. Because of 
the current leadership vacuum in Europe and 
the impending French presidential election this 
spring, the German role is likely to be limited 
to finding some ground for action in the future 
regarding the constitutional treaty. So no dra- 
matic breakthroughs should be expected during 
the German term. 

On the other important dimension of the Euro- 
pean project, EU enlargement, Germany has moved 
from being the great promoter to being a skeptic. 
Past German governments supported the “big 
bang” enlargement of 2004, which brought in 10 
member states, mostly from East-Central Europe. 
The Merkel government reluctantly went along 
with the entry of Bulgaria and Romania on January 
1, 2007, but seems to have reached its limit regard- 
ing future enlargement. The Schroder government 
supported the entry of Turkey, but the Christian 
Democrats are opposed, and the governing coali- 
tion remains deeply divided on this key issue. 

Germany’s enlargement fatigue results in part 
from a fear of immigration and the cheap labor 
that it brings. Although immigration into Ger- 
many has been curtailed by legislation, the foreign 
population of the country stands at 7.3 million, or 
about 9 percent of the population. This is a larger 
proportion of the population than is the case in 
the United States. Of this group, 1.8 million have 
Turkish origins, with about one-third having been 
born in Germany. Another half-million of Turkish 
origin have been naturalized and are now Ger- 
man citizens. Germans are struggling to deal with 
the issue of how to define citizenship, which has 
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traditionally been based on German heritage. 
Although citizenship laws have been liberal- 
ized somewhat, Germany is still a long way from 
becoming a multicultural society, and demands 
for German language competence for new immi- 
grants have been increasing. 

Germany's growing skepticism about enlarge- 
ment is also the result of strained federal budgets, 
themselves a consequence of years of slow eco- 
nomic growth and high unemployment. Berlin in 
the past financed the union's enlargement through 
its contributions to the EU budget. But Germany is 
no longer willing or able to serve as Europe's pay- 
master. This marks an important shift in German 
foreign policy and implies that the EU is probably 
approaching its final borders. 


REALISM ON RUSSIA 

The German-Russian relationship is once again 
a central issue in the European political equation. 
During the cold war, when 
Germany was divided, it 
depended on American 
security guarantees for its 
territorial integrity. This 
situation, and the Soviet 
occupation of East Ger- 
many and East-Central 
Europe, limited Germany's options and flexibil- 
ity in dealing with the Soviet Union, although the 
German policy of détente (known as Ostpolittk) 
did develop an independent German approach 
toward the East. 

After the cold war, the German-Russian relation- 
ship regained dynamism. Chancellor Kohl ensured 
that Russian interests were taken into account dur- 
ing NATO’ enlargement to the east. But Schröder 
took the relationship to a new level by siding with 
Russia and France against the Bush administration 
during the lead-up to the Iraq War. He forged an 
unusually close personal relationship with Russian 
President Vladimir Putin. He signed the important 
Baltic Sea gas pipeline agreement with Russia just 
before leaving office and then, after leaving office, 
joined the board of Russia's state-controlled energy 
giant Gazprom. 

Merkel came into office resolved to change the 
tenor of this relationship. She has depersonalized 
the relationship with Putin, and in her first visit 
to Moscow as chancellor openly showed her sup- 
port for human rights groups. Her suspicion of 
Russian power has been deepened by Russia’s use 
of its energy resources as a foreign policy tool in 
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its relations with Ukraine, Belarus, and Georgia. 
She is also aware of the suspicions that the close 
Schréder-Putin relationship raised in the Baltic 
states and Central Europe, especially in Poland, 
and wants to repair Germany’s relationships with 
these states. 

Merkel has made a priority of improving the 
Polish-German relationship, but has met resis- 
tance from the Polish government, led by the 
Kaczynski brothers. The German government's 
decision to establish a Center for Refugees and 
Expellees, possibly in Berlin, has raised concerns 
in Poland about potential German property claims 
for land taken from Germans who lived in Poland 
before the end of World War II. More generally, 
the Law and Justice Party of the twins is suspi- 
cious of Europe and of Germany in particular. A 
deeply parochial and nationalist grouping, it has 
questioned attempts by Poles to reconcile with 
Germany and is deeply suspicious of Germany's 
close relationship with 
Russia. 

Yet Merkel the real- 
ist has continued to talk 
about a “strategic partner- 
ship” with Russia. What- 
ever this might mean, it 
implies that energy depen- 
dence and the close economic ties between the two 
countries remain paramount in German policy. 
Russia is Germany’s largest natural-gas provider, 
currently providing 40 percent of Germany’ natu- 
ral gas, and this dependence is due to rise above 60 
percent once the Baltic pipeline is completed. While 
Merkel would like to find alternative sources of 
energy, and is looking at a combination of liquefied 
natural gas, Central Asian gas, and nuclear power, 
her options are severely limited. She and her succes- 
sors are faced with no real alternatives to substantial 
dependence on Russian natural gas during the com- 
ing decades. Moreover, although Russia-has used 
energy as a lever against its former republics, it has 
never done so with Germany. For its part, Russia 
has no real alternatives to the EU market for its gas 
in the medium term. Half of Russia’s energy trade is 
with the EU. 

Germany is likely to remain Russia’s most 
important advocate in the EU. The Merkel gov- 
ernment continues to resist a common EU energy 
policy, and thus has made it easier for Russia to 
play off one EU state against another. In addition, 
Merkels foreign minister was a key architect of the 
close German-Russian relationship when he was 


Schröders chief of staff. His presence in the Merkel 
government is seen as a guarantee of continuity in 
this policy area. 


A NEW ROLE IN THE WORLD 

A key change in German foreign policy since 
the end of the cold war is its increasingly global 
perspective. While the transatlantic and European 
relationships remain central to Berlins view of the 
world, the Middle East and Asia have increased 
in importance. This reflects the end of a Western- 
centric world order and the need for Germany to 
adapt to the rise of new economic and military pow- 
ers as well as to its vulnerabilities in the Middle East. 

China and India have emerged both as impor- 
tant economic partners and as competitors for 
scarce sources of energy and raw materials. Germa- 
nys role in negotiations with Iran over its nuclear 
program, its participation in a peacekeeping force 
in Lebanon, and its efforts to engage Syria in a 
, constructive relationship with the West are fur- 
ther indications of an expanding sense of German 
interests and responsibilities. As Germany’ role in 
the world expands, it sees itself as deserving more 
international recognition. This includes a desire to 
have a seat as a permanent member of the UN Secu- 
rity Council. While Merkel has been less vocal in 
her pursuit of this goal than was her predecessor, it 
remains a key objective. 

The agenda for the European Union is going to 
be a difficult one for Merkel to steer. Apart from 
the uncertain outcome of leadership changes in 
Great Britain and France, achieving consensus on 
anything among the union’s now-27 members is a 
challenge at any time and on any issue one picks. 
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Merkel has sent a clear signal that she intends to 
exercise leadership this year in shaping the still- 
fragile framework of the EU foreign policy agenda. 
But merely pushing forward the next phase of the 
FU constitutional process will give her a full plate, 
and keeping her-fellow member states in line on 
everything from the Balkans to the Middle East 
will be a tall order. 

The longer-term issues of further EU expan- 
sion, particularly with regard to Turkey, will 
consume Merkel’s energies well after this leader- 
ship year for Berlin. Here there is a clear divi- 
sion between the views of the chancellor and 
her party and those of her coalition partners, the 
Social Democrats. The CDU is opposed to Turk- 
ish membership in the EU, favoring a “privileged 
partnership” instead, while the spp continues to 
strongly advocate Turkish membership. 

Since becoming chancellor, Merkel has felt con- 
fident in the international arena. As with many 
politicians facing domestic troubles—her coalition 
with the SPD continues to be a noisy and uncom- 
fortable one—the opportunity to shine as a world 
leader offers advantages. Despite low poll num- 
bers on domestic issues during the past year, both 
Merkel and her foreign minister, Steinmeier, top 
the popularity scales among the German public. 
The year ahead therefore offers unique opportuni- 
ties to make progress on the foreign policy front. 

Of course, the opportunities will be shadowed 
by risks. Keeping political squabbles from affecting 
the foreign policy agenda will not be easy, either at 
home or within the EU. Still, Merkel has the baton 
now in Berlin and in Brussels. We will have to wait 
to see how well the orchestras can perform. E 
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France’s Election-Year Disquiet 
ARNAULD MIGUET 


n May 6, 2007, France will elect a new 

head of state. Jacques Chirac’s successor 

will become the sixth president of the 
Fifth Republic. The new president will, like all pre- 
vious occupants of the office, enjoy uncontested 
and unequalled legitimacy to rule the country 
for five years, barring exceptional circumstances. 
Five years is a long time in politics, all the more 
so when you consider the authority concentrated 
in the hands of one man (or woman). Indeed, the 
constitutional powers at the disposal of France's 
executive are more extensive than those enjoyed 
by the leader of any other Western democracy. 
Since the Fifth Republic was founded in 1958, the 
presidency has come to resemble an almost abso- 
lute monarchy. It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that the presidency is highly coveted by’ France's 
most ambitious politicians and that presidential 
elections are the political event in the nation. 

The stakes in this year’s election are perhaps 
greater than ever, because France is today a demor- 
alized country. Paradoxically, for a people usually 
passionate about all things political, the French 
appear to be completely disenchanted with politics 
and more especially with incumbent politicians. 
For several years, in poll after poll, 70 percent of 
French voters have expressed dissatisfaction with 
the political elite that represents them. In the 
view of many citizens, France has lost its way and 
needs new political leadership—someone who can 
restore France to her former glory and status in the 
world and give the people pride and hope again. 

In France, as in any other country, politics is 
partly a question of symbols. For the Cassandras, 
the French model of governance is moribund, and 
the country’s malaise is worsening. This crisis ın 
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politics has expressed itself in many ways: through 
the ballot box in the 2002 presidential election 
and in a 2005 referendum on the European con- 
stitutional treaty; and in frequent strikes, protests, 
and riots such as those that spread among hous- 
ing projects (banlieues) in 2005. Quite simply, over 
the past five years France has questioned her past, 
doubted her present, and worried over her future. 

The tendency to attribute France’s problems to 
the “exception française,” often perceived abroad 
as French arrogance, is in fact misplaced. There 
is nothing exceptional about the country’s prob- 
lems. The global economy and growing compe- 
tition from emerging countries pose challenges 
to other Western democracies as well. Yet, while 
some countries have adapted relatively quickly to 
new international conditions, successive French 
governments have failed to do so. This in turn has 
provoked a show of defiance by French citizens 
toward their political elite. 

As we approach the end of Chirac’s presidency, 
the national debate is between increasing num- 
bers of “déclinologues,” who perceive that France 
is falling into decline, and citizens who believe 
that, on the contrary, France is prevailing and the 
French model of domestic institutions and foreign 
policies has a long future ahead of it. Whether the 
problem is decline or simply the fear of decline, it 
highlights a feeling of disquiet among the popula- 
tion that must be dealt with. Today’s elites no lon- 
ger know how to communicate with the people. In 
any case, they seem to have few acceptable solu- 
tions to offer them. 

Much is therefore expected of the presidential 
election and indeed the new president. He or she 
will be elected on a program that proposes consti- 
tutional, political, social, and economic reforms 
aimed at lifting France out of its perceived decline. 
In the words of Pierre Mendés-France, a prime 
minister of the Fourth Republic, “to govern is to 


choose,” and hard choices will have to be made in 
the immediate aftermath of the 2007 election. After 
two terms in office and a public career spanning 
40 years, Chirac’s political life is over. It is the end 
of an era. The coming year will mark a shift to a 
new generation of political leaders, with new ideas 
and a new vision that will sweep away the cobwebs 
and offer a brighter future. At least, this is what the 
French electorate longs for. 


REJECTION AT THE POLLS 

The first and perhaps most spectacular mani- 
festation of the crisis gripping France was seen on 
April 21, 2002, when the results of the first ballot 
in the presidential election were announced. It was 
an earthquake that shook the French electorate and 
elite to their core. In an election that consists of two 
rounds, the head-to-head race in the second round 
was not between the candidate of the mainstream 
right and that of the mainstream left, as had been 
expected. The runoff was 
between Chirac, up for 
reelection, and the leader 
of the National Front, Jean- 
Marie Le Pen. The leader of 
the extreme right had won 
190,000 more votes than 
the Socialist Party’s candidate, Lionel Jospin, who 
was thus eliminated from the race. 

Contrary to some reporting in the foreign press, 
France had not suddenly been swept by a wave of 
fascist sentiment. And, in spite of the astonishing 
outcome in the first round, Le Pen had no chance 
of winning the ultimate prize. He did no more than 
consolidate his electoral base of support. It was 
Chirac who won on May 6, 2002, with a margin 
worthy of an African dictator: eight in ten French 
voted for him. 

Still, the 2002 election revealed something wor- 
risome indeed: the French no longer have faith 
in their political system. In fact, they are so dis- 
enchanted with it that they show signs of being 
prepared to reject it completely. Not only did 28 
percent of eligible voters abstain that year, a rate 
significant for France even if low compared with 
other countries. Even more significantly, a total of 
30 percent of the vote went to either the extreme 
right or the extreme left, reflecting a complete 
rejection of the established political elite and an 
alarming rise in public exasperaton. 

The main' political parties that have formed 
governments under the Fifth Republic have 
become increasingly discredited. They have suf- 





Judging from the pattern of the past 
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fered from three principal afflictions: political ahd 
financial scandals; failed economic policies that 
have done nothing to reduce substantial unem- 
ployment; and social ills aggravated by the state's 
ineptitude in dealing with the problems of exclu- 
sion and immigration. The growing gulf between 
the elected and the electors has led many observ- 
ers to ask whether the existing political system 
itself is not moribund. Yet, in the five years since 
the last presidential election, no one in Chirac’s 
administration has found the means to deal with 
the crisis expressed in 2002. 

A further illustration of the crisis was not long 
in coming. It arrived on May 29, 2005, in the ref- 
erendum on Europe’s constitutional treaty. The 
charter was intended to better organize the division 
of powers in the European Union and make the 
enlarged union more democratic. A long time had 
been spent drafting the treaty in a convention led 
by none other than the former French president, 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing. 
Yet the French electorate 
responded with a resound- 
ing “Non”—almost 55 
percent of voters rejected 
the treaty. This, in spite of 
the vast majority of main- 
stream politicians calling for a yes vote, and 90 per- 
cent of deputies and senators having voted for a law 
that would have allowed for the treaty’ ratification. 
Both the governing party and the Socialist opposi- 
tion had campaigned for approval. But it was the 
“no” vote urged by the extreme left and right that 
proved more popular with the electorate. 

The referendum result gave voice, for many in 
France, to a fear of the future that is itself tainted 
by a fear of what appears foreign: the Polish 
plumber, Turkey's proposed accession to the EU, 
outsourcing by French firms. The idea of an inte- 
grated Europe terrifies the least well off and the 
least educated. Even as an expression of insecurity 
and protest, however, the vote applied a brake on 
European construction, which is after all a French 
invention. And it has put an end to French leader- 
ship of the EU. 

Should the president have resigned after losing 
the referendum? The question is worth asking, 
especially given that Charles de Gaulle resigned 
after losing a referendum in 1969. But Chirac is 
no de Gaulle. So, what are the long-term conse- 
quences? How can European construction be 
restarted? The answers to these questions will have 
to wait until the 2007 election. There was in fact 
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only one expiatory victim in 2005: Prime Minister 
Jean-Pierre Raffarin. Chirac replaced him with one 
of his most trusted collaborators, Dominique de 
Villepin. -De Villepin had made his name in Febru- 
ary 2003 in an impassioned speech to the UN Secu- 
rity Council, opposing thé us invasion of Iraq. This 
was one of the rare times during his presidency 
that Chirac tapped into favorable public opinion 
in France and indeed Europe. 

The nomination of de Villepin was positively 
received in France, and the new prime minister, 
with his new ministers, made promises about 
new programs. The early signs were encouraging: 
a slight economic upturn gave the cabinet a lift, 
and polls showed a rise in the executive's popular- 
ity. The new government wanted to press on with 
tackling unemployment, especially among 18- to 
25-year-olds. It also wanted to bring public debt 
under control, since France had lived beyond her 
means for too many years. The new measures, 
however, were not favorably received. 


RIOTING IN THE STREETS 

On October 27, 2005, noting and disorder 
broke out on a level rarely seen in France. Scenes 
of urban violence lasted two weeks in the deprived 
suburbs outside Paris, and also in the provinces. 
Rioters burned schools, shops, businesses, and 
vehicles. On the night of November 5 alone, 1,300 
cars were set alight. The conflicts between police 
and the rioters, many of whom were quite young 
and acting independently and spontaneously, 
resembled urban guerrilla warfare. 

France is not Iraq, and Paris is not Baghdad, but 
when television crews honed in on specific neigh- 
borhoods up in flames in France's poorest districts, 
the news images began to look frighteningly sim- 
ilar. A state of emergency was declared, the first 
since the Algerian war, and curfews were enforced. 
With more than 300 French towns affected and 
5,000 people arrested, no one could doubt that 
the events of the autumn of 2005 would remain 
engrained on the French psyche for many years. 

The riots battered France’s model.of integration. 
In a televised statement, Chirac acknowledged that 
the violence had exposed the problems faced by 
immigrant communities. In fact, the origins of the 
rioting are social and economic rather than reli- 
gious or ethnic. The unrest was a distress call, a 
revolt against the hopeless situation in which so 
many of the ghettoized youth find themselves, 
trapped in suburbs without any real prospects for 
a better future. They were demanding the opportu- 


nity to integrate into a society from which thus far 
they have been excluded. 

The French Republic formally does not recog- 
nize someone's skin color or religion or social ori- 
gins; it treats everyone as an equal. This is why the. 
events of 2005 shook the republic’s foundations. 
The young people in the housing projects, more 
often than not ethnic minorities, attend substan- 
dard schools. They have great difficulty finding 
paid work and suffer from far higher unemploy- 
ment than any other segment in French society. In 
short, the republic has failed them. 

France's social divides, meanwhile,.are many: 
between young and old, between haves and have- 
nots, between the civil servants who enjoy unparal- 
leled job security and the young people who search 
vainly for jobs with permanent contracts, between 
those who live in safe areas and those who inhabit 
deprived suburbs, and finally between those of 
French origin and the French of foreign extraction. 
Each of these cleavages engenders its own prob- 
lems, but the cleavages also overlap. When they 
accumulate, as in the projects, one incident can 
spark an outbreak of social unrest. 

The French Revolution still seems to inspire 
young people, who are always ready to march 
against the authorities or leap to the barricades. It 
is said if you scratch a French person you will find a 
revolutionary. But France had seen nothing like this 
for at least 10 years. And after the long hot autumn 
in the suburbs came a spring of student unrest. 


FEAR OF THE FUTURE 

Whereas the suburban rioters in 2005 called 
for change, the young people who took to the 
streets in the spring of 2006 demanded the pres- 
ervation of the status quo. They demonstrated 
against a change in employment law, which the 
government wanted and the right-wing major- 
ity in parliament had voted through. In a drive 
against mass unemployment—and notably youth 
unemployment, which had hit 23 percent—de 
Villepin had drafted a law bringing a degree of 
flexibility to the job market, featuring a labor con- 
tract specifically designed for first-time employ- 
ees. This contract enabled private employers to 
hire people aged under 26 for a trial period of 
two years, as opposed to the existing six months 
before employment becomes permanent. 

The students were the first to hear alarm bells, 
soon followed by the unions. Rail workers, teach- 
ers, and civil servants went on strike in a power 
struggle with the government that lasted several 


weeks, In Paris it was almost May 1968 all over 
again, with the Sorbonne the center of student 
rebellion, though this time there were no fly- 
ing cobblestones. The government had failed to 
gauge the extent of popular reaction to a law that 
undermined France's celebrated “avantages aquis” 
(“established gains”). Furthermore, the change had 
not been negotiated with the unions. The govern- 
ment had tried to rush it through. 

French governments often neglect to consult. 
And the unions, largely unrepresentative and highly 
politicized, often prove unable to cope with a cul- 
ture of compromise. Still, the 2006 crisis offered 
important insights into the political crisis. In 
France it sometimes happens that the law is made 
in the streets—a strange conception of representa- 
tive democracy. Why should a law that has been 
passed by the people's representatives in parlia- 
ment be withdrawn at the behest of street protest- 
ers? This was a further 
illustration of the weak- 
ness of French politicians 
and parties. The people 
and their representatives 
speak to each other but 
do not hear, a paradoxical 
situation in a country whose inhabitants generally 


expect the state to provide them with everything. In 
the dispute over youth employment guarantees, the 
state gave way—and the prime minister’ popularity 
ratings took a dive. 

The 2006 crisis illustrated the difficulty of imple- 
menting reform in France. The French may well be 
Tesistant to change, but this means it is all the more 
important to create the right conditions, to provide 
explanations and foster debate, in order to generate 


national consensus. In the past 20 years successive - 


governments of both left and right have refused to 
do this and buried their heads in the sand, either 
by putting off decisions or by advancing on the 
quiet. Between 1997 and 2002, Prime Minister 
Jospin, a Socialist, oversaw more privatizations 
than his two right-wing predecessors. Conversely, 
at the time of the magnate Lakshmi Mittal’s hos- 
tile takeover bid for the steelmaker Arcelor, Prime 
Minister de Villepin expressed his opposition in 
terms of economic patriotism. 

Confusion is one of the results. On the one 
hand, France’s private sector is advancing and 
gaining a share of global markets; on the other, 
according to a recent survey, the French say they 
are hostile to the market economy. In this sur- 
vey, published in 2006, France emerges as the 





Sarkozy is a Gaullist, but he is also that 
great taboo of French politics, a liberal. 
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only one of some 20 countries, including China, 
the United States, and Italy, to give a negative 
response to the statement: “the free enterprise 
system and free market economy is the best sys- 
tem on which to base the future of the world.” 
This is how much the French are worried about 
globalization and the loss of their own specificity, 
their celebrated “French model.” In 2005, Chirac 
solemnly declared the French model to be neither 
inefficient nor outdated. 

But France must adapt and make choices. French 
per-capita GDP has moved down the world rankings 
from seventh place to seventeenth. Twenty years 
ago, Britain was poorer than France; today aver- 
age incomes in Britain are 6 percent higher than in 
France, while in Ireland they are 36 percent higher. 
In the country where employees work the shortest 
hours in Europe, joblessness has not dropped below 
8 percent in 20 years. To complete the picture of a 
France that is not working 
properly, the national debt 
is rising year after year, 
and economic growth is at 
best mediocre. Taxation, 
social security, health and 
Justice systems, pensions, 
research, education, and the state bureaucracy are 
all due for overhaul by the incoming president. This 
is the position in which France finds itself in the 
run-up to the election. 


DESTINATION ELYSEE 

Perhaps most importantly, 2007 will mark the 
end of Chiraquisme. With the departure of Presi- 
dent Chirac, French political life will turn a corner. 
Nothing prevents him from standing for a third 
term, but after the failure of the constitution ref- 
erendum he will certainly not do so. The way is 
clear for a new generation to emerge. The political 
parties, whose primary function is to act as presi- 
dential stables, grooming their leaders for the race 
to the Elysée palace, have already put their candi- 
dates’ names forward. 

France’ two main political groupings, in terms 
of both membership and elected representatives, are 
the Union for a Popular Movement (UMP) and the 
Socialists. Their respective candidates will be Nicolas 
Sarkozy and Ségoléne Royal. In an innovative devel- 
opment, both were selected by party activists. Intra- 
party democracy is a new thing in France. Sarkozy 
succeeded in sweeping aside the dinosaurs of Gaul- 
lism to become the official candidate of a wealthy 
and formidable political machine, while Royal 
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outperformed the elephants of the party founded 
in 1971 by Francois Mitterrand. Other parties will 
have their own candidates. The center-right’s Fran- 
cois Bayrou could finish third. Marie-Georges Buffet 
will stand for a Communist Party in decline, and Le 
Pen for the National Front in what will probably be 
his last bid for the presidency. There will also be, as 
usual, plenty of eccentric also-rans. The presidential 
election always provides surprises. 

Judging from the pattern of the past 20 years, 
the Socialist Party could win, because the French 
electorate is becoming increasingly volatile and 
tends to choose the opposition over incumbents 
in national elections. In any case, if the pollsters 
are to be believed, it seems that Royal and Sarkozy 
are best placed to emerge from the April 22 initial 
round and reach the May 6 runoff. 


SEGO VERSUS SARKO 

The French press has already dubbed them Ségo 
and Sarko. The coverage tends to focus on person- 
alities, with photos of the candidates on holiday 
and tales of their respective domestic upsets. This 
race should be especially interesting because, for 
the first time in French history, a woman stands a 
good chance of winning. But Sarkozy knows how 
to keep himself in the media spotlight. Although 
both have gone into politics as others go into 
religion—professionally and for life—both are 
relatively young, and youth is a novelty among 
candidates for the top job. De Gaulle was 69 the 
first time he was elected, Mitterrand 65, and Chi- 
rac 64. This time, the man or woman who could 
lead the nation will be 51 or 53 respectively. 

France’s most important election is not, however, 
a contest of youth or beauty. The pollsters’ favorite is 
Royal, who served as a minister under Mitterrand in 
1992 and 1993; yet she is regarded in some quarters 
as an empty shell, a product of marketing. These 
are still early days, and Royal is sending up test bal- 
loons before setting out her platform. Her campaign 
slogan, “désir @avenir,” loosely translated as “desires 
for the future,” remains rather vague. But she is a 
real socialist who believes in a strong state. She has 
spoken against the 35-hour week introduced by 
her previous boss, Jospin. Recognizing that law and 
order must be addressed, she has called for sentenc- 
ing young delinquents to community service and 
has advocated parenting classes. 

We know that Royal admires British Prime Min- 
ister Tony Blair, but we know less about her eco- 
nomic policies. Recently she has promised that, if 
elected, she will renationalize electricity compa- 


nies, increase the minimum wage, and uphold the 
traditional French social welfare model. On Euro- 
pean affairs, she is neither for nor against Turkey’s 
accession to the EU and has said she will let the 
French people decide when the time comes. Nor 
do we know much about her positions on foreign 
policy, an area in which she is a novice. It seems 
likely that she would not break the French mold 
on foreign affairs. 

Sarkozy, the current interior minister, is more 
assertive, possibly because he has dreamed of being 
a candidate for a longer time. Sarkozy is a Gaullist, 
but he is also that great taboo of French politics, a 
liberal. Chirac never used the word, even during 
his stint as prime minister from 1986 to 1988 when 
he was seeking to implement a Thatcherite eco- 
nomic policy. Unlike his political master, Sarkozy 
is no chameleon. His slogan, “la rupture tranquille” 
(“a calm break”), reflects his desire to represent a 
break with the past and with a French political and 
economic model that he regards as exhausted. He 
advocates fewer taxes, more freedom for employ- 
ers, reform of public pensions, and changes in the 
bureaucracy to introduce new methods of public 
administration and to streamline the ever-growing 
number of civil servants. 

Sarkozy takes a somewhat populist tone. The 
child of a Hungarian ummigrant himself, he wants 
to be tough on immigration, but is keen to promote 
assistance such as affirmative action for second- 
generation migrants. He is also an Atlanticist, fasci- 
nated by the success of the English-speaking world 
and known as the “American” of the campaign. He 
has made several trips to Washington seeking to 
repair transatlantic links and, on a visit last Sep- 
tember, did not shy away from a photo opportunity 
at the White House with George W. Bush. Where 
European integration is concerned, he wants to 
strengthen the European project and revive the 
constitution. He offers the vision of a Europe driven 
by an avant-garde core of the six largest countries. 

Whatever the outcome, there will soon be a new 
hand on the helm of France. If parliamentary elec- 
tions are won by the same party, which seems likely 
given that they will follow in the wake of the presi- 
dential vote, the president will then be able to steer 
the country in his or her chosen direction unim- 
peded for five years. The president's election plat- 
form will represent the road map to be followed. 
The most important reforms are usually initiated 
in the first 100 days following a general election. 
It will be up to the new president to set priorities. 
And France will expect results. E 
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Romania, Bulgaria, and the EU’s Future 


ROBIN SHEPHERD 


f the European Union's two newest members 
| = an illustration of the image problem 

they brought with them upon joining the FU 
at the beginning of this year, none could have 
been more brutal or vivid than the headline of an 
article in Britain’s left-leaning Guardian newspa- 
per just a week after accession. “Romania’s first 
gift to the European Union,” the paper screamed 
on January 8: “a caucus of neo-fascists and Holo- 
caust deniers.” 

The article was referring to the prospect, now 
realized, of the formation of a far-right faction in 
the European Parliament. This faction was made 
possible because the entry of a smattering of nation- 
alists from Romania (as well as Bulgaria) brings the 
overall number of such deputies from across the 
EU to beyond the minimum required for a formally 
recognized and officially funded caucus. 

Both the creation of the caucus and the manner 
of its reporting are replete with the darkest of iro- 
nies. What on earth is going on, one could be for- 
given for asking, when the introduction of extremist 
deputies from Romania and Bulgaria proves instru- 
mental in the formation of a far-right faction, most 
of whose members vehemently opposed the acces- 
sion of Romania and Bulgaria to the EU in the first 
place? As for the Guardian, what precisely is a high- 
level, pro—European Union newspaper playing at in 
headlining a report on the rise of hard-line nation- 
alism with language that could itself be construed 
as pandering to xenophobia? 

Ironies aside, this latest round of enlargement 
comes at a time of great confusion in the 50- 
year-old union of states—confusion about what 
the union is for and what it should now become. 
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Romania and Bulgaria enter a European Union 
that has stalled at a crossroads. It remains an open 
question how having them on board will influence 
the direction now taken. 

Understanding what is at stake requires approach- 
ing this question on at least three levels: the charac- 
ter of the two new member states themselves; the 
regional context in which they exist; and the wider 
European and transatlantic political picture of which 
they now form a part. | 


BELOW AVERAGE, BUT GROWING 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the one thing 
everybody seems to know about Romania and Bul- 
garia is that they are poor. Indeed, the Eu has never 
brought in new members so far below the group's 
economic average. According to Europe’ statistical 
office, Eurostat, Romanian gross domestic product 
per capita is a mere 35 percent of the EU average; 
Bulgaria’ is 32 percent. By comparison, the eight 
formerly communist countries that joined the 
union in 2004 currently span a range from 47 per- 
cent of the EU average (in Latvia) to as high as 80 
percent (in Slovenia). In the wealth stakes, the two 
new members belong to a different world. 

Concerns about Bulgaria and Romania’s eco- 
nomic backwardness are compounded by the two 
countries’ deep-seated corruption problems. On 
Transparency Internationals 2006 Corruption Per- 
ceptions Index (in which Finland takes first and 
best place, and Haiti last and worst place), Romania 
ranks number 88, putting it in the same category 
as Panama and Sri Lanka. That is by far the worst 
ranking in the whole of the 27-member EU. Bulgaria, 
coming in at number 57, can at least claim to be in 
better shape than Poland, which is rated 62. Still, a 
Bulgaria that ranks alongside El Salvador and below 
Namibia will do little to reassure the skeptics. 

With such concerns in mind, the FU has imposed 
unprecedented conditions on its two newest mem- 
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bers, making the provision of economic aid partly 
dependent on progress in areas such as judicial 
and administrative reform. The last thing Brussels 
needs at present is a batch of reports about how 
European taxpayers’ money has gone straight into 
the pockets of the Bulgarian and Romanian mafia. 

But focusing only on the negative in Bulgaria 
and Romania would be unreasonable. Although 
rooting out corruption is not easy, the governments 
in Sofia and Bucharest know they are under pres- 
sure to improve. Nor should we forget that at simi- 
lar stages of economic development many Western 
countries suffered from serious levels of corruption 
themselves. Improvements will take time. Italy and 
Greece, to name but two long-established member 
states, have very little to shout about even now. 

In bringing in the two countries, the EU has also 
imported two vibrantly growing economies. Bul- 
garia posted record growth of 6.7 percent in the 
third quarter of 2006. 


ters over political developments in the four leading 
postcommunist countries since they joined the EU 
almost three years ago. Hungary, it will be recalled, 
was hit last year by its biggest wave of demonstra- 
tions since the end of communism, after Prime Min- 
ister Ferenc Gyurcsany was caught on tape admitting 
that he had lied about the parlous state of the econ- 
omy for years. Slovak elections in 2006 saw the rise 
of the populist leftist Prime Minister Robert Fico, 
who stunned many by going into government with 
the far-right Slovak National Party and the Move- 
ment for a Democratic Slovakia, led by the authori- 
tarian former Prime Minister Vladimir Meciar. 
Poland, the biggest of the countries to accede to the 
EU in recent years, raised eyebrows with the forma- 
tion of a government including the homophobic 
League of Polish Families and the Self Defense Party 
headed by Andrzej Lepper, who has gone on record 
in praise of Adolf Hitlers early economic policies. 

The Czech Republic 





Romania's economy 
surged by 8.3 percent 
in the same period. 
If they continue to 
grow at such rates the 
two economies will 
more or less double 
in size over the next 
10 years, putting 
them, toward the end of the next decade, in more or 
less the situation in which the Czech Republic finds 
itself today. That is not a bad prospect. 

The two countries’ economies also appear to be 
relatively well run. Bulgaria's government hopes 
to run a fiscal surplus in 2007. Romania is aiming 
for a budget deficit of 2.8 percent of GDP this year. 
That is below the 3.0 percent limit established as 
one of the conditions for adopting the euro—a goal 
that both countries, rightly or wrongly, have set for 
themselves. 


THE RISK OF BACKSLIDING 

Of course, the big question that arises here is: 
Will Bulgaria and Romania maintain the momen- 
tum toward reform that is necessary to sustain 
these impressive results? The two countries per- 
formed well in response to the “conditionality” 
associated with the EU accession process—put your 
house in order or we will not let you in. But now 
that they are members, what happens next? 

Those who doubt the two new entrants’ ability to 
succeed in the EU, and there are many, will inevita- 
bly point to the disappointment felt in some quar- 


If anyone still labors under illusions that national 
identities are slowly being merged into some kind 
of European “demos,” they need only attend 
a European football match to see precisely 
where ordinary people’s loyalties really lie. 





has been unable to 
form a meaningful 
government at all 
since elections last 
June led to complete 
political deadlock. 

With the excep- 
tion of Slovenia 
(which joined the 
euro currency zone on January 1, this year), not 
one among the last wave of accession countries 
meets the criteria laid down for euro membership, 
and there are doubts that any will do so by the 
end of the decade. Global financial institutions 
such as the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank have raised concerns about fiscal 
irresponsibility and “reform slippage” in several 
of these countries since they joined the EU. The 
worry has to be that Romania and Bulgaria will 
go the same way. 

Much depends on how serious one believes the 
current problems in the new member states really 
are. Some have argued that the criticism has been 
overdone, pointing, first, to the rise of unpleas- 
ant nationalist forces in Western Europe as well; 
and, second, to the fact that the older members of 
the EU are far more deeply entrenched in reform 
fatigue than are their counterparts in the east. 

Up to a point, both arguments are valid. Ger- 
many, France, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Austria, to cite but five examples, have all seen a 
revival in the fortunes of populists and nationalists 
in recent years. This is a worrying development 


that may be exacerbated as those and other West- 
ern European countries come to terms with rising 
Muslim populations, which themselves contain 
extremist minorities. 

In Western Europe, however, Austria is thus 
far the only country where such parties have got- 
ten themselves into government—and even there, 
Jorg Haider and his Austrian Freedom Party pro- 
voked a crisis across the whole of the EU. So to 
dismiss as hypocrisy Western Europe’s concerns 
about nationalism and populism in Eastern 
Europe does not correspond with current reali- 
ties, and it smacks of defensiveness. 

It is reasonable, in fact, to point out that West- 
ern Europe is desperately in need of reforms on its 
own economic and social fronts. Sluggish growth 
and mass unemployment have become trademark 
characteristics of an array of mainstream European 
countries. Again, however, there is a significant 
difference between east and west. Lack of reform- 
ist zeal in Western Europe is at least partly a result 
of the fact that, unemployment rates notwithstand- 
ing, most people in those countries enjoy a high 
and stable standard of living. Only the few in the 
formerly communist countries enjoy a standard of 
living comparable with westerners’. 

Failure to sustain reform momentum in East- 
ern Europe could leave huge swaths of the region's 
population in conditions of permanent back- 
wardness—a state of affairs that could lock such 
countries into a vicious cycle in which populist 
and retrograde forces assert themselves with ever- 
greater vigor. This is not the only plausible sce- 
nario, nor is it necessarily the most probable. But it 
cannot be dismissed lightly. 

So what can be said about the dangers of back- 
sliding in Bulgaria and Romania on the basis of 
what we already know? As things stand, the gov- 
ernments of both nations are committed to con- 
tinuing economic and institutional reforms and 
have sensibly sought to manage expectations 
about what the EU will and will not do for their 
countries. Bulgarian President Georgi Parvanov 
told his people in January that “The European 
Union is not a horn of plenty or a free lunch for 
poor relatives, but a system of strict rules and 
requirements.” Both Parvanov and his Romanian 
counterpart, Traian Basescu, have made all the 
obligatory noises about the dangers of compla- 
cency. But this is hardly surprising, just a matter 
of weeks after the two countrjes joined the EU. 
The real question is whether action will corre- 
spond with rhetoric. 
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As far as the dangers posed by populist forces 
are concerned, it is not hard to find examples in 
both Romania and Bulgaria of the kind of political 
groupings that could cause problems. In Bulgaria, 
though he eventually lost to the incumbent Par- 
vanov by a substantial margin, hard-line nation- 
alist Volen Siderov made it to the run-off stage 
in last October's presidential election, garnering 
24 percent of the vote. The name of his party, 
ominously, is “Attack.” Concerns about national- 
ism also exist in Romania, centering around the 
long-established Greater Romania Party of Cor- 
neliu Vadim Tudor (once described as a “court 
poet” for former dictator Nicolae Ceausescu) and 
the rise of the New Generation Party headed by 
Gigi Becali (the flamboyant owner of the Steaua 
Bucharest soccer club). How these parties will 
fare inside the EU is unclear. But, as the evidence 
from the last round of enlargement suggests, it 
would be nalve to think accession will be a silver 
bullet. There is no cause for panic, but there are 
plenty of reasons to keep a watchful eye. 

In general, the accession of Bulgaria and Romania 
gives these countries a new opportunity for rapid 
development and democratic consolidation. For- 
eign investors’ perceptions of political risk within 
the new entrants will inevitably be improved. This 
will add to their attractiveness based on the low-cost 
but highly skilled labor that both nations possess in 
abundance. Democracies tend to do well in clusters, 
and Romania and Bulgaria have just joined the most 
closely integrated family of true democracies in the 
world. Whether they will use these opportunities or 
squander them is now up to them. 


THE ENLARGEMENT EFFECT 

There is more at stake here, however, than the 
fate of the two countries themselves. Romania 
and Bulgaria are situated in a region fraught with 
unpredictability and unanswered questions—in 
Ukraine and Moldova, in the nations across the 
Black Sea, and in the western Balkans (which, 
with this wave of enlargement, are now completely 
encircled by EU nations). 

In one sense, it is of course crucial to the future 
accession hopes of countries neighboring the two 
newcomers that Romania and Bulgaria do well 
inside the EU. All across the western part of the 
union, voices have been raised in support of the 
idea that enlargement must now pause, at least 
until the EU's broader constitutional situation has 
been resolved. But there are also many who would. 
seize on future problems in Bulgaria and Roma- 
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nia to justify definitively ending an enlargement 
process about which they were unenthusiastic in 
the first place. Spectacular successes in these two 
countries, on the other hand, would help shift 
the balance of power back the other way. Success 
in Bulgaria and Romania is perhaps a necessary, 
though not sufficient, condition of future acces- 
sion for many of the two countries’ neighbors. 

Putting aside economic and societal develop- 
ments in Bulgaria and Romania, another highly 
significant consideration could yet convince skep- 
tics that locking the region inside EU structures 
is important. That issue 1s energy security, a sub- 
ject that shot to the forefront of public debate in 
Europe following the oil and gas dispute between 
Russia and Belarus (which coincided with Roma- 
nia and Bulgaria’s accession). That dispute, which 
saw Russia cut off the flow of oil toward Poland 
and Germany, among 
other countries, through 
the Druzba pipeline, raised 
new fears about European 
vulnerability to Russia's 
use of energy policy as a 
political and economic 
weapon. It also carried 
echoes of a similar dispute 
with Ukraine at the beginning of 2006, when gas 
supplies were briefly cut off, provoking concerns 
about energy security right across the continent. 

Romania and Bulgaria are already important 
transit routes for gas, and pulling the western 
Balkans into the EU as well could provide imme- 
diate benefits in terms of transit security, not least 
to EU member Greece in the south. The planned 
Nabucco pipeline—seen as running from Turkey's 
eastern border with Iran and Georgia, through 
Bulgaria, Romania, and Hungary, to Austria— 
could also become an important component ina 
strategy of at least partly reducing EU dependence 
on Russia. In addition, Bucharest is now mulling 
over the prospect of building a terminal to import 
liquefied natural gas from Qatar, from which 
Romania would boost and diversify supplies for 
Central and Eastern Europe. Both Romania and 
Bulgaria are looking to expand their own domes- 
tic production as well. 

Of course, the two new EU members will not on 
their own solve the problem of over-dependency 
on Russia for energy supplies. But they will open 
up some new possibilities that are likely to be wel- 
comed in Brussels and in many of the established 
member states. This could set some good prece- 





Concerns about Bulgaria and 
Romania’s economic backwardness 
are compounded by the two countries’ 
deep-seated corruption problems. 





dents in terms of the wider energy-diversification 
benefits of bringing in surrounding countries. 

Leaving aside the qualitative changes that Roma- 
nia and Bulgaria bring to the EU, the quantitative. 
changes—the addition of around 30 million new 
citizens and two new governments—will inevitably 
exacerbate problems that the EU has so far failed to 
address adequately. 

On the institutional level, two new positions 
have had to be invented on the European Commis- 
sion to respond to the diplomatic necessity for each 
member country to have a top-level post. Bulgaria's 
Meglena Kunova has become consumer protection 
commissioner, while Romania’s Leonard Orban has 
become commissioner for “mult-lingualism’—a 
bureaucratic sinecure if ever there were one. 

And if the European Commission is looking more 
bloated than ever, the European Council now has 
another two sets of gov- 
ernments to contend with, 
adding greater urgency 
to questions about the 
decision-making process— 
majority voting, qualified 
majority voting, national 
vetoes, and the like—as 
well as about the wider 
constitutional issues that fell into limbo following 
the rejection of the proposed treaty in referenda in 
France and the Netherlands. 


FRINGE BENEFITS 

Such institutional problems in fact reflect a 
larger, unresolved ideological question about what 
the EU is for and what it can accomplish as it con- 
tinues to expand. On the foreign policy front, the 
addition of the two Black Sea countries brings the 
EU into greater proximity with trouble spots such 
as Chechnya, Georgia, and Kosovo. This increases 
the need for Brussels to formulate coherent 
responses to issues in these places, but also allows 
it to draw on a new pool of expertise on how to go 
about dealing with such issues. The EU has already 
benefited from the addition of former communist 
countries such as Poland, which has allowed it to 
import foreign policy know-how in its dealings 
with Russia, Belarus, and Ukraine. Bulgaria and 
Romania, too, will inevitably color thinking about 
areas that they perhaps understand better than 
many other EU member states. 

In broader terms, Romania and Bulgaria, both 
members of NATO since 2004, are likely to strengthen 
Atlanticist forces within the EU and further dim the 


prospect of the EU's ever becoming a rival to America 
in international affairs. Both countnes supported the 
United States during the run-up to the war in Iraq, 
in the face of frenzied opposition from France and 
Germany, and both deployed relatively sizable troop 
contingents. Washington has struck deals with Bul- 
garia and Romania for new military bases, giving the 
US military greater reach into the Middle East. 

Moreover, like most other former communist 
countnes that are now in the EU, Romania and Bul- 
garia retain residual affection for the United States 
because it was a bulwark against communism dur- 
ing the cold war. Even though such sentiments will 
inevitably subside with time, anti-Americanism has 
little mileage in the political culture of either coun- 
try. As Romanian Foreign Minister Mihai Razvan 
Ungereaunu put it in an interview with the Associ- 
ated Press last year: “We'll keep close to the United 
States.” And, echoing terminology. used by Polish 
officials to describe their own relative regard for 
the United States and the EU, he added: “We're not 
in a psychological drama where we have to choose 
between father and mother. We don’t have to say 
whom we love most.” 

Internally, of course, the increase in the num- 
ber of states to 27, combined with the ongoing 
debate about how to revive a European constitu- 
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tion, should bring the EU closer to the ever-pres- 
ent, though usually submerged, question about 
the character of the institution itself. “Finality” has 
been a word that for too long has struck fear into 
the hearts of everyone who believes ın the Euro- 
pean project. What exactly is the end state that the 
European Union is aiming for? A superstate? A 
country called Europe? A federal arrangement with 
semi-independent member states ceding some, 
though not all, powers to a supranational govern- 
ment? A looser association, perhaps looser than 
the one that already exists, of independent states 
whose raison d’étre is to pool resources when it 
makes sense but to go their own way when it does 
not? Variations on all of these themes persist as 
streams of thinking across the EU Yet, while they 
excite debate among journalists and analysts, there 
has been a conspicuous silence about these ideas 
among most of the continent’ political elites. 

If the EU is ever going to emerge as a coher- 
ent body, at peace with itself and its constituent 
member states, it is vital that one or another of 
the aforementioned visions for the future emerges 
as victorious, and does so quickly. A union of six 
member states—the union whose first treaty was 
signed half a century ago—felt it could safely ignore 
such questions, as France and Germany drove the 
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whole process forward and formed the institution 
according to their own interests and, in important 
respects, in their own image. An FU of 27, in which 
the power of the Franco-German axis has been 
drastically diminished, can no longer afford the lux- 
ury of putting things off indefinitely and resorting 
to the meaningless cliché of an “ever-closer union,” 
which no one 1s prepared to define. 


THE QUESTION OF EUROPE 

My own view is that this latest round of enlarge- 
ment has in one sense actually made what can be 
called the existential question in Europe easier, not 
harder, to resolve—if, that is, rational judgment is 
unclouded by emotion. For it has surely been obvi- 
ous since the time of the last wave of enlargement in 
2004 at the latest, and it is even more obvious now, 
that the European project has reached (and perhaps 
exceeded) the limits of what the peoples and gov- 
ernments of the continent will accept in terms of 
the depth of pan-European integration. The EU can 
certainly keep on pushing integration further from 
above, as it has done for years. But its credibility as a 
democratic institution and its very legitimacy might 
suffer irreparable damage as a result. 

We have come to a point, exemplified by Euro- 
pean responses to the Us-led intervention ın Iraq, at 
which it is crystal clear that the EU can never have a 
meaningful foreign policy platform on some of the 
mest important issues in global affairs. The member 
states, the big ones in particular, go their own way 
and always will. On the economic and social fronts, 
fundamental differences of approach exist on taxa- 
tion, regulation, welfare, and employment policy. 
These reflect differing priorities and traditions that 
will never be subsumed under the umbrella of a sin- 
gle authority. If anyone still labors under illusions 
that national identities are slowly being merged into 
some kind of European “demos” (where, for exam- 
ple, the Portuguese are held to be moving closer to 
the Finns, and the Poles to the Spanish!), they need 
only attend a European football match to see pre- 
cisely where ordinary people’ loyalties really lie. 


Continued attempts to ram the square peg of 
deep integrationist fantasy into the round hole of 
nationally oriented expectations can only encour- 
age further instances of the kind of backlash we 
saw in the French and Dutch referenda on the EU 
constitution. Such attempts may also do much to 
foster the rise of the kind of far-right extremism 
across the continent that is partly explained by 
attempts in Brussels to encroach on national sov- 
ereignty and tradition. 

Tough as it will be, it is time for Brussels and 
the member governments to face reality and state 
publicly that integration has gone as far as it is ever 
going to, and may in some areas need to be rolled 
back. By trying to do less, the EU may find that it 
can act as a more effective and unified force. By 
attempting less, in other words, it may well be able 
to accomplish more. 

The effect of such a move to bring finality 
to the integration process would not merely be 
cathartic, clearing up uncertainties and removing 
unnecessary tensions. It would also go a long way 
toward addressing some of the concerns about 
further enlargement. An EU composed of a looser 
association of states would be able eventually to 
accommodate the likes of Ukraine, Turkey, or Ser- 
bia, for example, far more easily than a tighter 
association. One of the main concerns among the 
opponents of further enlargement is that coun- 
tries with big populations or troublesome polit- 
cal environments would dilute both the power of 
existing members and the EU's sense of itself as 
an organization bound together by shared, core 
values. A shallower EU will find it much easier to 
be a wider EU. . 

As new members of the union, Romania and 
Bulgaria may feel it is too early for them to initiate 
such a discussion. It is not certain in any case that 
their leaders have given any more thought to such 
matters than the leaders of most of the countries 
they have just joined. But perhaps their mere pres- 
ence will now concentrate minds on an issue that 
has been left on the back burner too long. E 
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Turkey’s Fading Dream of Europe 


OMER TASPINAR 


Europe is in serious trouble. Today, nothing 

challenges the European Union's sense of 
identity, as well as its economic well-being, more 
than Turkey’s potential membership in the union. 
Similarly, no issue exacerbates Turkey’s identity 
dilemma more than its quest for EU inclusion. 
What is more, the tensions between the two sides, 
significant to begin with, are compounded by 
global polarization between the Islamic world and 
the West. Samuel P Huntington’ “clash of civiliza- 
tions,” though not taken very seriously when it was 
first formulated, seemed prophetic to some in the 
wake of 9-11 and the US invasion of Iraq. Terrorist 
attacks in Spain and England and the murder of 
Theo van Gogh in Holland have contributed to the 
rise of an unmistakable “Islamophobia” in Europe, 
suggesting that the “clash of civilizations” para- 
digm is gaining global traction. In such a polarized 
environment, Turkey’s quest for EU membership 
has taken on more symbolic significance. 

All of this does not bode well for Turkey’s 
membership chances. Formal negotiations for 
Turkish accession began in October 2005, but 
without enthusiasm, and public support for 
membership is now at historic lows in both Tur- 
key and Europe. Opinion polls show that only 33 
percent of Turks support their country’ accession 
to the EU, and in major European countries like 
France and Germany, public support for Turkey's 
membership is at similar levels. Only 14 percent 
of Turks believe Turkey will ever become a full 
member of the EU. In addition to the unresolved 
Cyprus dispute, which continues to be a major 
obstacle to Turkey’s membership, it is this over- 
all negative climate that seems to have prompted 
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a partial suspension of accession negotiations in 
December 2006. 

The larger context of global polarization 
between Islam and the West is particularly dis- 
turbing for the United States, a staunch sup- 
porter of Turkey’s European project. Indeed, 
America’s stakes in Turkey’s FU membership have 
grown considerably higher since the September 
11, 2001, terrorist attacks against the United 
States—for three main reasons. First, polariza- 
tion between the West and the Islamic world 
threatens the security of both the United States 
and Europe, since Washington is involved in two 
major wars in the Middle East, and Europe is 
home to 23 million Muslims. In a world where 
significant numbers of Muslims see the us-led 
global war on terror as a “crusade” against their 
religion, US policy makers attach great impor- 
tance to demonstrating that America is not 
opposed to Islam, that the “clash of civilizations” 
is a fallacious argument. In Washington’ eyes, 
a large Muslim country’s membership in a pres- 
tigious Western organization, not to mention 
one with a predominantly Christian population, 
would do much to illustrate that Islam and the 
West are not on a collision course. 

The second reason that the United States 
actively supports Turkey’s EU membership has to 
do with political dynamics within Turkey itself. 
Over the past five years, Turkey has been pursu- 
ing its European ambitions under the leadership 
of a pro-Islamic government. Indeed, this con- 
servative Muslim government has done more to 
advance EU membership than have Turkey’ previ- 
ous, secular governments, and this fact is clearly 
recognized and appreciated in Washington. From 
Washingtons viewpoint, an Islamic political party 
knocking on Europe's door bolsters the argument 
that Islam is compatible with democracy and a pro- 
Western orientation. For a Bush administration 
that remains committed, rhetorically at least, to 
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the idea of democratization in the Muslim world, 
Turkey provides one of a very few success stories. 
Amid the gloom and doom provoked in Washing- 
ton by Islamic parties’ electoral advances in Pales- 
tine, Lebanon, and Egypt, Turkeys pro-EU Islamists 
offer cause for cautious optimism. 

Third, the United States wants to see Turkey in 
the EU for strategic reasons. Turkey, alone among 
NATO members, shares borders with Iraq, Iran, 
and Syria. It also enjoys good relations with both 
Israel and the Arab world. Thus, in addition to its 
political relevance as a Muslim, democratic, secu- 
lar, and pro-Western state, Turkey has tremendous 
geostrategic and military importance. For all of 
these reasons, Turkey’s EU membership seems a 
strategic no-brainer to Washington, and American 
policy makers are puzzled by Europe's reluctance 
to warmly embrace Ankara. 


TOO POOR, TOO DIFFERENT? 

But Turkey’s image is far more complex in 
Europe than in Washington. While the United 
States sees the larger picture, the EU focuses on 
problems that accession might create. Where 
Americans see strategic opportunity, Europeans 
perceive a daunting cultural and economic chal- 
lenge. Most Europeans view Turkey as too big, 
too poor, and too different. The fear of 70 million 
Muslims looking for jobs in Europe, not to men- 
tion the prospect of sharing borders with Iran, Iraq 
and Syria, does not put Turkey under a particularly 
positive light in the eyes of average Europeans. 
They see liabilities in Turkey’ size, its uneven eco- 
nomic development, its less advanced democratic 
development, its borders with dangerous countries, 
and its Islamic proclivities. There is consequently 
strong resistance to a political, economic, and cul- 
tural marriage with Turkey. 

Making matters worse ıs the timing of Tur- 
keys membership effort. The EU is now plagued 
by “enlargement fatigue.” It is often argued that 
the union needs time to digest the 10 new coun- 
tries in Central and Eastern Europe that joined in 
2004. The fact that Turkey's population is almost 
as large as that of all the newcomers put together 
strengthens this point. Moreover, the EU has been 
in the midst of a profound political crisis since 
French and Dutch voters rejected the European 
constitution in 2005. To be sure, France and Hol- 
land rejected the treaty because of concerns about 
high unemployment and immigration, not directly 
because of Turkey. Still, in both countries, Turkey's 
potential EU membership strengthened the posi- 


tion of the “no” camps, whose adherents argued 
that enlargement would generate more Muslim 
immigration and more unemployment. : 

Since voters rejected the constitution, it has 
become much harder for European politicians to 
ignore public opinion when critical decisions about 
Europe’s future are at stake. Thus, the French gov- 
ernment has decided to hold a referendum in the 
future on Turkey’s EU membership, and other 
countries may follow the same path. This is clearly 
bad news for Turkey. Europeans, already struggling 
with joblessness, immigration, Islamic terrorism, 
and Muslim integration, are in no mood now to 
embrace 70 million more Muslims. 

Therefore, even if Turkey continues to develop 
its democracy and economy, major obstacles still 
stand in its way to Europe. Ankara’ hopes of mem- 
bership could easily be dashed by anything from 
a crisis over Cyprus to a national veto from any 
of the now-27 EU countries. Equally troubling 
for Ankara are Franco-German musings about a 
“privileged partnership,” instead of full member- 
ship. The EU’ guidelines for accession negotiations 
already spell out the possibility of “permanent safe- 
guards”—0on issues ranging from freedom of move- 
ment to regional aid—that fuel Turkish concern 
about second-class membership. Similarly, the EU's 
description of the accession process as both “open- 
ended” and conditional on the unions “absorption 
Capacity” makes a clear impression on many Turks, 
who believe Brussels will always find excuses to 
say no to Turkey. 


TURKS’ CHANGE OF HEART 

In analyzing Turkey-Eu relations, there is 
an understandable tendency to focus on Euro- 
pean rather than Turkish attitudes, mainly on 
the grounds that the biggest barrier to acces- 
sion is Europe's reluctance to embrace Turkey’s 
candidacy. Yet, in the past year or so, Turkey’s 
enthusiasm for EU membership has diminished 
alarmingly. In late 2006, Turkey's frustration with 
the EU reached historic levels: the 33 percent of 
the public who supported accession represented 
barely half of those who had supported it just two 
years before. If this trend continues, a complacent 
West could easily face the previously unthinkable 
question: “Who lost Turkey?” Washington would 
probably blame Europeans for such an outcome, 
but the situation is more complex than that con- 
clusion would indicate. 

Turkey has recently had a change of heart about 
the West—not just about Europe, but about the 


United States too. It is important to understand, 
however, that this resentment against the West 
has little to do with an alleged Islamic turn in the 
country. As mentioned, the moderately Islamic 
Justice and Development Party (AKP) has done 
much more than previous Turkish governments to 
improve the country’s chances of joining the EU. 
Today, the problem Turkey faces is not Islamiza- 
tion, but a growing nationalist frustration with the 
United States and Europe. A significant majority 
of Turks still want to see their country enjoy good 
relations with the West. Yet their patience is wear- 
ing thin, in part because of European ambivalence 
about enlargement, but just as importantly because 
of what they perceive as US neglect of Turkish 
national security interests. 

Ankara’s principal frustration with the United 
States is the impact the Iraq War has had on Tur- 
keys own issue of Kurdish separatism. Turkey's 
longstanding fear that independence-minded 
Kurdish nationalists 
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What makes the Kurdish issue especially rel- 
evant is that it strongly affects Turkey’s percep- 
tion of the FU as well. After all, it is Brussels, not 
Washington, that demands that Ankara accept 
the Kurds as a national minority with distinct 
cultural and linguistic rights. As a result, Turkey's 
anti-Americanism often overlaps with its anti-EU 
feelings; indeed, anxiety about Kurdish nation- 
alism is the common denominator of these sen- 
timents. For instance, a July 2005 opinion poll 
found that 66 percent of Turks believe that “West- 
ern countries want to dismember Turkey like they 
dismembered the Ottoman Empire in the past.” 
Even more interestingly, the same survey found 
that 51 percent of Turks believe “the reforms 
required by the EU are similar to those required 
by the Treaty of Sevres—which dismembered the 
Ottoman Empire in 1919.” 

These dynamics are not encouraging for the 
future of Turkey’s relations with the West. For the 

first time in its history, 


would dominate north- the Turkish Republic 
ern Iraq—thereby setting Europeans, already struggling with may end up having bad 
a dangerous precedent relations with both the 


that Kurds in Turkey 
might attempt to fol- 
low—has now become 
reality. A revival of terror- 
ist attacks by the separat- 
ist Kurdish Workers Party (PKK), now partly based 
in northern Iraq, has emerged as the main problem 
in Turkish-American relations. 

The Kurdish population of Turkey is around 
15 mullion—three to four times larger than Iraq's 
Kurdish minority. Most Turks believe that a civil 
war in Iraq will be followed by the creation of an 
independent Kurdistan. In that sense, America’s 
invasion of Iraq and the ensuing anarchy in the 
country have undone a 50-year strategic partner- 
ship between Turkey and the United States. The 
Turkish parliament’ refusal in March 2003 to allow 
US forces access to Turkish territory for the inva- 
sion, combined with the continuing Turkish frus- 
tration over American support for Iraqi Kurds, has 
led to unprecedented resentment between Ankara 
and Washington. A number of developments since 
the Iraq War began—America’s strong partnership 
with the Kurds in Iraq, the new Iraqi constitutions 
loose federalism, the Kurds’ intention to control 
the oil-rich city of Kirkuk, and the Pentagon's 
reluctance to take action against PKK terrorists 
in northern Iraq—have rattled in particular the 
nationalists in the Turkish military. 


joblessness, immigration, Islamic terrorism, 
and Muslim integration, are in no mood 
now to embrace 70 million more Muslims. 





United States and the 
EU. Any Turkish mili- 
tary operation against 
the PKK in northern Iraq 
would certainly cause a 
full suspension of EU talks and a major crisis in 
relations with Washington. In the past, Ankara 
could always rely on its rock-solid strategic part- 
nership with Washington in case things went 
wrong with Europe. Because of the Kurdish chal- 
lenge in Iraq, such an option may no longer exist. 
Compounding this gloomy but realistic scenario 
is Turkish resentment over the West's failure to 
deliver on its promises to ease the isolation of 
the Turkish Cypriots (following their approval of 
a settlement plan, which the Greek Cypriot side 
rejected). Adding in Western pressure for Turk- 
ish recognition of the Armenian genocide—the 
charge that the Ottoman state nearly a century 
ago killed more than a million Armenians—pro- 
vides all the necessary ingredients for a major 
nationalist backlash in Turkey. 

Under such circumstances, Turkey’s pro- 
Western orientation can no longer be taken for 
granted. It is time to reexamine the conventional 
wisdom holding that Turkey has no options 
for strategic alliance other than with the West. 
Unlike during the cold war, Turkey can now con- 
sider a Eurasian strategic alternative that looks 
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increasingly appealing to growing numbers of 
frustrated nationalists within the country. If 
Turkey’s ties with the United States continue to 
deteriorate, and relations with Europe also take 
a negative turn, Ankara could very well opt for 
closer strategic relations with countries such as 
Russia, Iran, China, and India. Americans and 
Europeans who do not take this risk seriously 
underestimate the nationalist resentment already 
building up in Turkey. 


THE ROOTS OF INSECURITY 

Turkey's frustration with the West is made all the 
more complicated by the country’s long and diff- 
cult history with Europe. In many ways, Turkey’s 
European project predates the birth of the EU and 
even the emergence of the modern Turkish Repub- 
lic. The Ottoman perception of Europe was a very 
complex one. The Ottoman Empire was the inti- 
mate enemy of Europe; the terrible “Turk,” after 
all, represented the 
“other” who played a 
crucial role in consol-. 
idating Europe’s own 
Christian identity. Yet, 
as centuries of Otto- 
man splendor came to 
a close, the ruling elite of Istanbul sought salvation 
for their country in one of the earliest Western- 
ization projects in history. Ottoman reforms in the 
military, legal, and political fields were pragmati- 
cally modeled after European practices. 

Modernization proved too little, too late, to 
save the empire. Torn between Islamic pride and 
the imperatives of Westernization, the Ottomans 
had developed a split identity in the nineteenth 
century, during which modern and traditional 
institutions coexisted ineffectively. A more radi- 
cal version of Westernization came only during 
the first half of the twentieth century, first under 
the Young Turks and later with Mustafa Kemal 
Ataturk (1881-1938). As the founder of the Turk- 
ish Republic, Ataturk was firmly convinced that 
his country needed to become part of “contem- 
porary civilization.” During the 1920s and 1930s, 
he decreed radical reforms that almost overnight 
abolished Islamic-institutions, established secu- 
larism, emancipated women, changed the dress 
code, and imposed the Latin alphabet. 

Having set its course toward the West, Turkey 
became an integral part of the Western alliance, a 
member of NATO, and a frontline defense against 
the Soviet Union. The new Turkey, sitting at the 





In the past year or so, Turkey’s enthusiasm 
for EU membership has diminished alarmingly. 





edge of Europe, found that its economy naturally 
gravitated toward Europe's as well. Turkish trade 
and economic interests became anchored on the 
European edifice. And Turkey’s impulse to belong 
to Europe gained further momentum with the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union. Ankara increasingly felt 
that its place in the New World Order was in the 
progressive and increasingly democratic institu- 
tions that Europe represented. For Turks, join- 
ing the EU became synonymous with a final push 
toward Ataturk’ dream that Turkey would be part 
of contemporary civilization. From their view- 
point, Turkey as a member of the EU would become 
economically prosperous, as well as politically sta- 
ble and democratic. 

All was not smooth in Turkey’s journey toward 
Europe. An important part of the problem was 
political instability within Turkey itself. Although 
Turkey applied for European membership as early 
as 1963, a series of military interventions in Tur- 
key’s political life in 
1960, 1971, and 1980 
seriously undermined 
Ankara’s accession 
chances. Still, Turkey 
had one major fac- 
tor in its favor during 
these difficult decades: the cold war. The bipolar 
world was divided into Eastern and Western blocs, 
and Turkey clearly belonged with the West. As a 
NATO nation that shared borders with the Soviet 
Union and tied down some 24 Russian divisions, 
Turkey had undisputed Western credentials. 
Thorny questions concerning its democratic stan- 
dards, military interventions in domestic politics, 
human rights, and Muslim identity were therefore 
largely set aside. 

This somewhat uncomplicated Western atti- 
tude toward Turkey lasted, however, only as long 
as the cold war did. To the dismay of Ankara, 
Turkey’s 1987 bid for EU membership came under 
increasingly critical scrutiny after the demise of 
the Soviet Union. By the early 1990s, moreover, 
Central and Eastern Europe had emerged as more 
pressing priorities for EU enlargement. The irony 
is that, at a time when Brussels seemed to regret 
its cold war commitments to Turkey, Ankara 
urgently wanted to be anchored in the West—not 
least because of potentially destabilizing issues in 
the Balkans, the Caucasus, and the Middle East. 
Now that communism and the Soviets had van- 
ished, all these regions witnessed a sharpening of 
nationalist and religious identities. Within Tur- 


key, the problem presented itself in the form of 
domestic Kurdish nationalism. 


TWIN THREATS 
During the 1990s, Turkey still remained strate- 


gically important to the United States, thanks to’ 


the two sides’ cooperation in the Balkans and the 
Caucasus, and on the issue of Iraq’s containment. 
But Ankara’ relations with the EU turned increas- 
ingly problematic. The challenge that came to haunt 
the relationship was the Kurdish question. Between 
1984 and 1999, Ankara spent considerable blood 
and treasure fighting a violent Kurdish insurrection 
in southeast Anatolia. The separatist challenge posed 
by the PKK, a terrorist guerrilla movement with con- 
siderable regional support, proved extremely costly 
in political, economic, and foreign policy terms. The 
conflict left a death toll of 35,000 and cost $150 bil- 
lion in military expenditures. 

In addition to the Kurdish challenge, political 
Islam emerged as a second internal threat after the 
electoral advances of the Islamic Welfare Party in 
1995 and 1996. Kurdish nationalism and politi- 
cal Islam both exacerbated Turkey's sense of inse- 
curity, since they were in essence challenges to 
the foundations of the nation-state and the sec- 
ular republic. From the inception of the Turkish 
Republic in 1923, Kurdish dissent and political 
Islam had been the “twin threats” to Ataturk’s 
project of creating a homogeneous and secular 
nation-state in Anatolia, because both rejected 
Kemalist nationalism and laicism. 

Turkey’ secularism, modeled after the French 
Republican notion of latcité, promoted the idea 
that religion should have no role in the public 
sphere. Likewise, the model for Turkish nation- 
alism was French. The Turkish Republic refused 
the concept of ethnic minorities and emphasized 
assimilation. All citizens were to become Turkish. 
Ottoman-style cosmopolitanism or multicultural 
tolerance was anathema in the new nation-state. 


All citizens, including Kurds, were now to be con- 


sidered Turks. 

Not surprisingly, these nationalist and secular- 
ist policies triggered a major Kurdish and Islamic 
backlash. From 1925 to 1938, a long series of 
Kurdish and Islamic uprisings were suppressed 
militarily. Inevitably, such powerful resistance to 
secularist nation-building traumatized the young 
republic and led to an abiding suspicion of all 
things Kurdish and Islamic for years to come. 

After coming close to destabilizing Ataturk’s 
nationalist and secular reforms in the 1930s, Kurd- 
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ish nationalism and political Islam reemerged in 
the post—cold war era, just when Turkey needed 
to demonstrate its Western and liberal democratic 
credentials to a skeptical EU. Compromise with the 
Kurdish and Islamist enemies of the republic was 
not an option for Turkey. The result was military 
confrontation, political polarization, authoritarian- 
ism, and economic crisis during the “lost decade” 
of the 1990s. 

Turkey's relations with the EU reflected all of 
these problems. The EU viewed the Kurdish con- 
flict as a rebellion by an ethnic group whose cul- 
tural and national rights were long suppressed 
by an authoritarian system. Ankara and Brussels 
in 1995 still managed to sign the Customs Union 
Treaty, which allows goods to travel between the 
two entities without customs restrictions. Yet, at 
the Luxembourg Summit of December 1997, Tur- 
key was not even acknowledged as an official can- 
didate for EU membership. Instead, it was placed in 
a special category, behind 12 other aspiring states 
from Central and Eastern Europe. Shortly after this 
summit, an increasingly frustrated Ankara decided 
to put an end to its political romancing of the EU. 


THE DREAM’S REVIVAL 

Given such a major setback, it is all the more 
remarkable that within two years, by the Helsinki 
Summit of December 1999, Turkey-Eu relations 
had gotten back on track. This was made possi- 
ble largely thanks to a series of positive domestic 
and external developments. By 1998, PKK leader 
Abdullah Ocalan was behind bars and his separat- 
ist movement was largely defeated. Fifteen years of 
intense guerrilla warfare ended with a great sense 
of victory for Ankara. On the political Islam front, 
the military had already forced the Islamic Welfare 
Party out of power in 1997. Most remarkably, this 
was done without a blatant takeover of political 
power—some called the ousting of Prime Minister 
Necmettin Erbakan a “soft coup.” With Kurdish 
separatism defeated and political Islam subdued, 
the domestic sense of siege that characterized the 
1990s came to an end. 

In addition to these developments on the 
domestic front, some external events went Tur- 
key's way. In 1998 a change of government in 
Germany put an end to 16 years of Christian 
Democratic rule. With the Social Democrat-Green 
coalition in power, the German approach to “Turks 
and Turkey changed dramatically. Ahother posi» 
tive change occurred in Turkey’sité éldtions with, 
Greece, when Athens finally camel {othe tealiza- 
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tion that a resentful and excluded neighbor was 
not in its national interest. Finally, Washington 
lobbied heavily in favor of Turkey during 1998 
and 1999, hoping to bring some long-term stra- 
tegic vision to the EU's approach to Turkey. All of 
these factors significantly improved the atmo- 
sphere in Turkey and Europe, and the EU con- 
firmed Ankara’s candidacy for membership at the 
Helsinki Summit. 

Stimulated in large part by a desire to qualify for 
membership, Ankara began implementing a series 
of economic and political reforms. The country 
also faced a severe financial crisis in 2001, which 
brought down the corrupt and ineffective politi- 
cal parties that governed during the 1990s. Quick 
and effective action under a new finance minister, 
Kemal Dervis, backed by help from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, restored economic stability. 
Yet the political field was 
wide open in the general 
elections of November 
2002 for the emergence of 
a new political party. 

The impact of improved 
relations between Turkey 
and the EU became most 
evident during these elections. For the first time 
in Turkish history, a political party with Islamic 
tendencies—albeit moderate ones—won an over- 
whelming parliamentary majority. The Islamic 
Welfare Party never had enough seats to rule on 
its own. It had established a coalition government 
that the military eventually expelled. Its ouster 
was a major lesson for the reformist young guard 
within the party, including the current prime min- 
ister, Recep Tayyip Erdogan, and his friends, who 
decided to moderate their Islamic agenda. 

More important, the Justice and Development 
Party won by adopting.an aggressively pro-EU 
political platform. By declaring EU membership its 
top priority, Turkey’s reformed Islamic movement 
managed to achieve two crucial objectives. First, it 
gained a sense of legitimacy from the perspective 
of Turkey’s secular state tradition. Second, it gained 
the support of Turkey’s pragmatic middle class, 
business community, and liberal intellectuals. 

It is no exaggeration to suggest that the AKP 
owed its political legitimacy in great part to Tur- 
key’s European project and the Helsinki Summit, 
which revived Turkey's hopes of EU membership. 
After its victory in November 2002, the leader- 
ship of the AKP strongly committed itself to a 
democratic reform process guided by the EU’s 





Ankara could very well opt for closer 
strategic relations with countries such 
as Russia, Iran, China, and India. 





Copenhagen Criteria for membership qualifica- 
tion. This moderately Islamic government passed 
a striking series of liberal reforms aimed at har- 
monizing Turkey’s judicial system, human rights 
practices, and civil-military relations with Euro- 
pean norms. 

The recovery and growth of the Turkish econ- 
omy were equally impressive. By 2003, the Turkish 
economy had stabilized, and inflation was reduced 
to levels that allowed the authorities to lop off six 
zeros from the currency. Thanks to lower inflation 
and interest rates, the economy began benefit- 
ing from domestic and foreign investment, and it 
grew by an average of 7.5 percent-in the past three 
years. Such growth brought Turkish income lev- 
els to around $4,600 per capita—higher than in 
some recent EU entrants. Meanwhile, public debt 
as a proportion of gross domestic product fell from 
91 percent in 2001 to 65 
percent in 2004—less than 
the Eurozone average. By 
December 2004, the EU 
concluded that Turkey 
had achieved the criteria 
necessary for beginning 
accession talks. The long- 
standing Turkish dream of joining the West seemed 
closer than ever to fruition. 


DASHED HOPES? 

Yet, over the past two years, several develop- 
ments have undermined the sense of optimism that 
accompanied this positive momentum. In Europe, 
the French and Dutch rejections of the proposed 
EU constitution in the summer of 2005 led to wide- 
spread questioning of the entire enlargement pro- 
cess, and in particular of Turkey's place in it. Since 
then, the French government has promised to hold 
a referendum on any final deal to allow Turkey 
into the EU. The willingness of German Chancellor 
Angela Merkel and France’s Nicolas Sarkozy (the 
Gaullist party leader who could well be the next 
French president) to offer Turkey a “privileged 
partnership” is'an additional issue darkening the 
clouds in Turkey-Eu relations. 

The EU's October 3, 2005, ‘decision to launch 
accession talks with Turkey was of course a major 
triumph and gave a significant boost to Turkey's 
EU aspirations. No country that has ever begun 
accession talks has failed to complete them, and 
EU leaders’ willingness to buck public skepticism 
and take a strategic decision in favor of Turkey was 
appropriately welcomed in Turkey. But the difficul- 


ties in getting to that decision, and reminders that 
accession talks could be “open ended” and that 
Turkeys eventual membership would depend on 
the EU's “absorption capacity,” became clear irn- 
tants for Turkish public opinion. 

A number of unpopular domestic reforms were 
sold to the Turkish public as necessary sacrifices 
to get Turkey into the EU. The imposition of fiscal 
restraint has not been without pain, and the sight 
of an Islamic party curbing the role of the military 
was preeted with suspicions of a hidden agenda. If 
the Turkish people conclude that the EU accession 
process has been a sham, that could have devastat- 
ing internal consequences. 

It is probably on the Cyprus issue that Turkey 
feels the most acute sense of European betrayal. 
In 2003, the AKP government took enormous 
domestic political risks and overturned 40 years of 
Turkish policy by pressing the Turkish Cypriots to 
accept a political compromise that would allegedly 
enhance Turkey's chances of joining the EU. The 
UN-sponsored plan would have united the island, 
with the Turks giving up some territory and with- 
drawing troops. The Turkish Cypriots supported 
the plan in an April 2004 referendum, but the 
Greek Cypriot side rejected it. 

Despite American and European claims that 
there would be negative consequences for any side 
that rejected the plan and rewards for those who 
supported it, little has been done in that regard. 
The Turkish Cypriots still suffer from international 
economic, cultural, and political isolation—no 
country other than Turkey officially recognizes 
the Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus. And the 
Greek Cypriots now try to use Cyprus’s member- 
ship in the EU to extract concessions from Turkey 
and to continue isolating northern Cyprus. Mean- 
while, the AKP government has to fend off charges 
back home that it sold out its Turkish brethren 
while getting little in return. 

The issue came to a head at the EU’s Brussels 
Summit in December 2006. As part of its bid to 
start accession negotiations with the EU, Turkey 
had agreed on July 29, 2005, to extend its Customs 
Union agreement with the EU to the group’s new- 
est 10 members, including Cyprus. Prime Minister 
Erdogan made clear, however, that he was not pre- 
pared to open Turkeys ports to vessels with Greek- 
Cypriot flags, as required by the Eu, unless the EU 
fulfilled its promise to ease the isolation of the 
Turkish Cypriots. Since the EU has made Turkey’s 
implementation of the customs agreement a con- 
dition for the accession talks, the December 2006 
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summit led to a Turkey-EU crisis, with a partial sus- 
pension of accession talks. 

Another European and American pressure point 
on Turkey is the Armenian issue, specifically the 
momentum behind longstanding efforts by Arme- 
nia and the Armenian diaspora to win international 
recognition of a Turkish genocide against their 
people in 1915. The issue is not new, but what is 
new is the growing number of parliaments—most 
recently in France, Canada, and the EU—that have 
passed resolutions acknowledging that a genocide 
occurred. The French National Assembly went a 
step further in October 2006, approving a bill that 
would make it a crime to deny that mass killings of 
Armenians in 1915 amounted to genocide. Other 
European officials and the Council of Europe have 
also stipulated that Turkey cannot become an EU 
member unless the genocide is recognized. 

The us Congress, under pressure from succes- 
sive administrations, has so far rejected Armenian 
genocide legislation, but Turks worry that with 
Turkey's perceived strategic value on the wane in 
Washington, votes on the issue might come out 
differently ın the future. This scenario is now more 
likely than in the past because the traditionally 
pro-Turkish Jewish lobby in Congress was appalled 
by Ankara’s overtures to the militant group Hamas, 
the victor in the January 2006 Palestinian elec- 
tions. An Armenian genocide resolution would 
certainly trigger a nationalistic backlash in Turkey 
and open a deep rift with the United States. 


THE STAKES INVOLVED 

It is important to remember the geostrategic 
stakes involved in keeping Turkey on a Western 
track. Turkey not only is one of the most advanced 
democracies 1n the Islamic world, it also shares 
southern borders with Syria, Iraq, and Iran. In the 
Caucasus, Turkey borders Azerbaijan, Georgia, and 
Armenia, and thereby serves as an energy corridor 
through which the vast oil and gas reserves of the 
Caspian Sea and Central Asia pass to the West. 

At the end of the day, a stable, Western-oriented, 
liberal Turkey on a clear path toward EU member- 
ship would serve as a growing market for Western 
goods, a contributor of labor that Europe will des- 
perately need, a democratic example for the rest of 
the Muslim world, a stabilizing influence on Iraq, 
a valuable actor in Afghanistan (where Turkey has 
commanded NATO forces for two six-month peri- 
ods), and a critical ally in fighting global terrorism. 
A resentful, unstable, and nationalist Turkey would 
be the opposite in every case. | 
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The Long and Leisurely Route: 
Coming of Age in Europe Today 


JEFFREY JENSEN ARNETT 


A arie, age 28, is a student at a university 
M: Denmark, studying psychology. Cur- 
rently she is in Italy, collecting interviews 
for a research project, and living wıth her Brazıl- 
ian boyfriend Pablo, who is studying engineering 
there. Her plan is to become a psychologist who 
works with deaf children 
and their families, but 
‘f much of her life is up in 
a the air right now. How 
much more education should she pursue, if any? 
She and Pablo would like to marry and have two 
children eventually, but when? Their lives are busy 
now. How could they fit children in amid their 
other ambitions and adventures? 

If there is one thing that is certain about Marie’s 
existence, it is that her life ıs vastly different from 
that of her mother or grandmother when they were 
28 years old. Just 50 years ago, all over Europe, the 
median marriage age was in the early 20s. For most 
young couples, the first child came about a year 
after marriage, and was soon followed by another, 
with many couples going on to have three or four 
children. Few young people received education 
past their mid-teens. By the mid-20s, the typical 
European was well settled into adult roles, with 
respect to both work and family. 

Then, quite suddenly and unexpectedly, the 
typical path from the late teens through the 20s 
changed. First came the introduction of the birth 
control pill, in the early 1960s, which made it rela- 
tively easy for young people to begin their sexual 
lives in their teens without the fear of an unin- 
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tended pregnancy. Premarital sex soon became 
common and widely accepted as the norm. Also, 
the economy’s basis changed from manufactur- 
ing to information and technology, and the new 
economy led more and more young people to 
pursue more and more education, often well into 
their 20s. The median marriage age rose steadily 
and soon became higher than ever before. It is now 
nearly 30 in most of Western Europe, and still ris- 
ing. Age at first childbirth became steadily later as 
well, and now instead of having three or four chil- 
dren most Europeans have two, or one, or none at 
all. The total fertility rate across Europe is now just 
1.4 children per woman. 

In sum, over a period of just a few decades, from 
the early 1960s to the present, the lives of young 
people in Europe (as in other industrialized coun- 
tries) have changed so dramatically that a new 
period of the life course has been created. In the 
first half of the twentieth century, Europeans went 
from childhood to adolescence to young adult- 
hood, and they reached a settled young adulthood 
by their early 20s. No more. Today, young people 
in Europe go from childhood to adolescence to 
what I have called “emerging adulthood,” before 
they enter young adulthood. For most people, 
emerging adulthood lasts from the late teens until 
the late 20s. 

Europe is diverse, of course, and there are 
important differences between east and west, 
and north and south, as well as- within countries 
according to social class and ethnic group. But 
it is nevertheless possible to paint with broad 
strokes an overall picture of what characterizes 
emerging adulthood in Europe today. On the basis 
of my research into the phenomenon generally, 
I have concluded that five main features, distin- 
guish emerging adulthood from the adolescence 


that precedes it and the young adulthood that fol- 
lows it. Emerging adulthood is the age of identity 
exploration, of instability, of focusing on one’s 
self, of feeling in-between, and of possibilities. All 
of these features can be found in the experience 
of young Europeans. 


PURSUING THE IDEAL 

First, emerging adulthood is the age of identity 
exploration. This means it is a time of finding out 
who you are and what kind of adult life you want 
to pursue, mainly in terms of love and work. In 
the course of emerging adulthood, young people 
explore possibilities and move closer to mak- 
ing enduring choices in both of these areas. With 
respect to love, most emerging adults have involve- 
ments with a series of love partners. In contrast 
to adolescence, when love relationships are mainly 
for fun and recreation, during emerging adult- 
hood love relationships 
are usually entered with 
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developed over a century ago, when the meaning 
and purpose of work were quite different—that is, 
when the purpose of work for almost everyone was 
simply to provide for one’s self and family. Now 
that the goal of work is identity fulfillment, the 
old system is incompatible with emerging adults’ 
desires to try different educational and occupa- 
tional paths until they find the one that provides 
the right identity match. The clarification of one’s 
identity is something that takes place today pri- 
marily in emerging adulthood, not in adolescence. 

Consequently, today one can observe a grow- 
ing tension between European governments and 
emerging adults. The governments wish to dis- 
courage emerging adults from changing tracks once 
they have entered one. The longer emerging adults 
stay in the educational system, and the more often 
they change educational paths, the longer they con- 
stitute budget liabilities to the government, rather 
than taxpaying workers. 
However, emerging adults 


the underlying question: Ą recent survey in Germany found that increasingly experience 
Is this the kind of per- — one-fourth of German men in their late 20s the old system a intoler- 
son who would be a good h f havi hild ably rigid and inflexible. 


northern (but not south- 
ern) Europe, one way of 
answering this question is through cohabitation. 
The majority of northern Europeans now cohabit 
with at least one partner before marriage. In both 
north and south, the goal is to find not merely a 
reliable marriage partner but a “soul mate,” some- 
one who provides an ideal complement to one’s 
own identity. 

With respect to identity exploration and work, 
emerging adulthood is a period of trying out a series 
of educational and occupational paths in search of a 
job that provides an ideal identity fit. In work as in 
love, expectations are high. The goal is not to find 
a mere job but a job that is self-fulfilling, enjoyable, 
and personally satisfying—in short, a job that is an 
expression of one’s identity. 

This issue has special meaning with respect to 
Europe's educational systems. Although there is 
variation within Europe, in most countries across 
the continent a crucial decision has to be made at 
age 14 or 15, in choosing which type of secondary 
school to enter. Will it be a university preparatory 
school, or a business school that provides prepara- 
tion for jobs such as accounting, or a trade school 
that teaches skills for jobs such as plumber and 
electrician? Once this choice is made, it is difficult 
to change tracks later. This system, however, was 





clearer in their late teens 
and perhaps early 20s, 
they seek to change educational and occupational 
paths to match their identity needs, and they press 
their school officials and governments to allow 
them to do so. European systems are growing more 
flexible in response to the demands of emerging 
adults, but governments give this ground reluc- 
tantly for financial reasons. 


A TIME OF STRESS 

A second feature of emerging adulthood is that 
it is the age of instability. In the course of their 
identity explorations, emerging adults frequently 
change directions. Finding a soul mate and 
identity-based work is a tall order. These goals 
are elusive, and in their pursuit of them emerg- 
ing adults change love partners and change jobs 
and educational directions. 

This instability, in most of Europe, is reflected 
in residential changes. In southern Europe, most 
emerging adults stay at home into their late 20s, 
and many young men stay home even into their 
early 30s. However, in northern and eastern 
Europe, the typical pattern is to leave home in 
the late teens, following secondary school. For 
the next decade many residential changes follow: 
moving in with a roommate, moving out when 
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the roommate becomes tiresome, moving in with 
a romantic partner, moving out when the rela- 
tionship sours, moving within their country or 
to a different country within Europe (or perhaps 
to the United States) for a period of educational 
training, an occupational opportunity, or simply 
a travel adventure. 

It is the instability of emerging adulthood that 
sometimes makes it a difficult period. For most 
emerging adults, their late teens and 20s area 
time of high well-being and optimism (more 
on this below). However, the frequent changes 
that emerging adults experience can be stressful. 
Changing love partners can be exciting, but it can 
also be unpleasant, especially when one is the 
recipient rather than the initiator of the change. 
Similarly, emerging adults change jobs and educa- 
tional directions in search of new opportunities, 
but each change requires an adjustment that may 
be stressful. 

In Europe, an especially notable source of 
instability during emerging adulthood is unem- 
ployment. Rates of unemployment in Europe are 
typically about twice as high for emerging adults as 
for other adults, and are especially high in south- 
ern Europe. The experience of losing a job, or of 
striving to find employment yet being unable to 
do so, is frustrating and demoralizing for emerg- 
ing adults. For example, one study in six European 
countries reported high rates of psychological dis- 
tress among emerging adults who were unem- 
ployed. In a follow-up study six months later, the 
distress had eased only for those who had found a 
full- or part-time job or had gone back to school. 


THE APEX OF FREEDOM 

A third feature of emerging adulthood is that it is 
the self-focused age. By this I mean that emerging 
adulthood is the time in the entire life course when 
people are most free from institutional demands 
and obligations. Children and adolescents have to 
attend school daily, and the rest of their daily lives 
is structured by their parents and other adults. 
Beyond emerging adulthood, most adults’ lives are 
structured by obligations to employers, love part- 
ners, and children. In emerging adulthood, people 
have more freedom to decide for themselves how 
to live than they have ever had before or will ever 
have again. 

One distinctively European form that the self- 
focused age takes is the increasing pervasiveness 
in Europe of a “gap year” between the end of sec- 
ondary school and the beginning of university or 


other postsecondary education. During their gap 
year emerging adults often travel to other Euro- 
pean countries or the United States, for a vacation 
or to work. Or, they may stay at home and simply 
have a year or two of working in temporary jobs 
and having fun with their friends. 

Of course, it has long been true that some young 
Europeans have been unencumbered and footloose 
during their 20s..In Europe during the nineteenth 
century, at the height of Romanticism, there was an 
ideal, especially in Germany, of young men having 
a wanderschaft or wanderjahr, that is, a period in 
their late teens or early 20s that would be devoted 
to travel and self-exploration before settling into 
adult commitments. Similarly, in Britain many 
upper-class young men enjoyed a “continental 
tour” or “grand tour” of Europe before entering 
long-term adult roles. 

These experiences, however, were reserved 
mainly for the elite, and solely for young men 
(young women would not have been allowed to 
travel without a chaperone). What is different 
today is that the opportunity to experience a self- 
focused period between adolescence and young 
adulthood, perhaps including travel, is available to 
a much broader range of young people in Europe, 
and to young women as well as young men. The 
gap year is a classic example of emerging adulthood 
as the self-focused age. It is the kind of experience 
that is only possible in emerging adulthood. 

“Self-focused,” incidentally, should not be con- 
fused with selfish or egocentric. Emerging adults 
are notably less egocentric than adolescents are, 
considerably better at taking the perspective of 
others. This is one of the reasons most of them get 
along much better with their parents than they did 
as adolescents. They learn to understand their par- 
ents as persons, with goals and needs much like 
their own, and so they judge them less harshly. 


ON THE WAY BUT NOT THERE YET 

The fourth feature of emerging adulthood is 
that it is the age of feeling in-between. Most people 
from their late teens to their mid-20s feel they are 
neither in adolescence nor adulthood but some- 
where in between. This is in part what led me to 
the term “emerging adulthood,” because I believed 
this term described well their feeling of being on 
the way to adulthood but not there yet. These 
findings were surprising to me and many others a 
decade ago, but they have now been replicated and 
extended many times in the United States, across 
social classes, regions, and ethnic groups. Highly 


similar findings have also been reported by now 
in South Korea, Australia, Argentina, Israel—and 
in countries all over Europe. Feeling in-between is 
a remarkably pervasive feature of emerging adult- 
hood. It is not until about age 30 that most people 
report feeling fully adult. 

Equally surprising are the criteria that young 
people in Europe (as in the United States) now 
use to mark the entry into adulthood. Tradition- 
ally, marriage has been regarded as the definitive 
marker of adulthood. Across a wide range of cul- 
tures around the world, marriage has had the con- 
notation not only of joining together a man and a 
woman in a lifelong bond, but also of marking the 
marriage partners’ rise to status as adult members 
of the community. Now, however, studies all over 
Europe and in other countries show that mar- 
riage no longer denotes adult status. In interviews 
that ask open-ended 
questions, it is almost 
never mentioned as 
a criterion for adult- 
hood. And in ques- 
tionnaire surveys 
that offer various 
possible milestones 
for indicating adulthood, it repeatedly ends up 
close to rock bottom in importance. The same low 
rating has been found for other traditional criteria 
such as finishing school, starting full-time work, 
and having a child. 

If not the traditional markers, then what today 
signifies adulthood for young Europeans? The 
most important markers of adulthood now are indi- 
vidualistic, mainly these three: accepting responsi- 
bility for one’s self, making one’s own decisions, 
and becoming financially independent. A clear 
shift is evident from markers measured externally 
by the community, such as marriage and finishing 
school, to markers measured internally by the self, 
such as accepting responsibility for oneself and 
making independent decisions. 


AIMING HIGH 

Fifth and finally, emerging adulthood is the age 
of possibilities. It is a time of life when hopes run 
high, because few doors have been firmly closed 
and all dreams still seem alive. Emerging adults’ 
dreams are usually different from the dreams of 
children and adolescents. Emerging adults rarely 
dream of being a movie star, or a rap Star, or a pro- 


fesstonal athlete. Instead their dreams are more 
down-to-earth: a soul mate for life, and work that 
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is enjoyable and pays well and maybe even does 
some good in the world. Even if life is difficult 
in the present for emerging adults—as it often is, 
since their jobs often do not pay very well and the 
search for a soul mate can be frustrating—nearly 
all of them believe that eventually life will be kind 
to them, and they will attain at least some sem- 
blance of their dreams. 

I developed this theory on the basis of my 
research with Americans, and some readers may 
think now that this sounds very American, the 
idea of emerging adulthood as the age of possi- 
bilities. Americans are well-known for their opti- 
mism, perhaps because their country has not been 
the battlefield for the world’s worst wars, as Europe 
has. However, the same high hopes that I found 
among American emerging adults I also found 
among emerging adults in Denmark, and Danes 
are hardly known for 
their sunny spirits. 

It may be that 
emerging adults in 
the United States are 
optimistic not because 
they are American, 
but because they 
are young—which is why young Europeans share 
their optimism. As Aristotle observed long ago, 
dreams are cheap among the young because their 
dreams have not yet been tested in the fires of real 
life. We adults know all too well the things that 
can go wrong in the course of adult life because 
we have experienced them or seen them happen 
to people whom we know and love. But in the 
world of the young, during the age of possibilities, 
it seems that no one is going to end up experienc- 
ing a bitter divorce, and no one is going to end up 
in a dead-end job they hate, and no one is going 
to suffer from alcoholism, or a terrible accident, 
or a financial disaster, or chronic mental or physi- 
cal illness, or an early death. Everyone will find a 
lifelong partner, and a great job, and live happily 
ever after. 


THE RESTLESS AND THE EXCLUDED 

It is, of course, important to recognize that not 
everyone in Europe enjoys equal access to the free- 
dom and opportunities of emerging adulthood. 
Compared to the rest of the world today, and any 
part of the world in the past, European states have 
been marvelously successful in spreading the afflu- 
ence of their societies so that the great majority is 
middle class, with only a small proportion of rich 
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and poor. This generalized affluence is an impor- 
tant condition for emerging adulthood, because 
remaining in education into one’s 20s and then 
searching for identity-based work are luxuries that 
are possible only if it is not necessary to find a job, 
any job, from an early age in order to help one's 
family survive. 

Most young Europeans enjoy the benefit of this 
general affluence and experience a long and leisurely 
emerging adulthood, but there remain areas that are 
struggling economically—for example, southern 
Italy, parts of northern Great Britain, and some of 
the countries of Eastern Europe such as Romania 
and Albania. In these areas, economic pressures are 
greater and consequently the freedoms and opportu- 
nities of emerging adulthood are restricted. All over 
Europe, as in the rest of the industrialized world, 
education is the key to occupational opportunities, 
and whoever receives relatively little of it is likely 
to struggle in emerging adulthood and beyond. The 
manufacturing jobs that formerly provided well- 
paying (if also tedious 
and often dangerous) 
work for working-class 
men are scarcer than in 
the past and growing 

At the same time, 
it is important not to 
overstate the influence of social class on emerging 
adulthood in Europe. Because of the generosity 
of the European welfare state, combined with tax 
systems designed to redistribute wealth across the 
population, the range of social class differences is 
narrower in most European countries than it is in 
the United States, which may result in fewer differ- 
ences between emerging adults of different social 
classes. Having interviewed both middle-class and 
working-class emerging adults in the United States 
and Denmark, I have been struck by their simi- 
larities more than their differences. Across groups, 
they seek a soul mate and self-fulfilling work, and 
during their emerging adult years they hope to 
have some self-focused fun. 

Perhaps more important than the class issue in 
Europe is the issue of immigrants. In recent decades 
many have come to Western European countries 
hoping to obtain the benefits of their affluent and 
well-functioning societies. Some came originally as 
“guest workers” to do the sorts of jobs that afflu- 
ent Europeans prefer not to do; others have come as 
refugees from unstable, war-torn parts of the world. 
Now the children of many of these immigrants are 





Most people from their late teens to their 
mid-20s feel they are neither in adolescence 
nor adulthood but somewhere in between. 





reaching emerging adulthood, and, because they 
have grown up in European societies, their expec- 
tations and aspirations for their lives are similar to 
those of other young Europeans. 

However, as they pursue educational and occu- 
pational opportunities during this time in their 
lives they frequently find doors barred to them 
because of racial and ethnic discrimination. Resent- 
ment and rage often follow—and sometimes riots, 
as with the young Muslims in France in 2006. This 
response in turn generates further discrimination, 
increasing the urgency for solutions to break the 
cycle that have so far proved elusive. 


THE CAUSE OF A CRISIS? 

Recognizing the development over the past 50 
years of emerging adulthood as a new period of the 
life course illuminates a variety of issues, among 
them Europe’s demographic problem. The con- 
tinent has too many old people and not enough 
young ones. Worse yet, with each year there are 
more and more old ones 
and fewer and fewer 
young ones. Life expec- 
tancy is steadily increas- 
ing, but young people 
are not having enough 
children to sustain the 
population at its cur- 
rent level. Not one country in Europe—north or 
south, east or west—has a birth rate that reaches 
the replacement rate of 2.1 children per woman. 
In the countries of southern and eastern Europe 
the birth rate is especially low, barely one child per 
woman. lf this pattern continues in the decades 
to come, it will make the welfare states of Europe 
extremely difficult if not impossible to sustain. 

This is a well-known problem. Less well-known 
is how the development of emerging adulthood is 
a fundamental cause of it. Low fertility rates have 
multiple causes, of course, but one important cause 
appears to be that young Europeans have grown 
accustomed to the fun and freedom of emerging 
adulthood. Many find themselves reluctant to give 
up this lifestyle once they reach age 30 even as more 
of their peers are moving into family responsibilities. 
A recent survey in Germany found that one-fourth 
of German men in their late 20s had no intention 
of ever having children. The main reason they gave 
for this decision was that they did not want to be 
bound by that responsibility. That is, they prefer to 
continue to live the self-focused life they have come 
to enjoy in the course of emerging adulthood. 


Further insights on emerging adulthood and 
fertility in Europe come from recent ethnographic 
work by Carrie Douglass of Mary Baldwin College, 
along with her colleagues. They are anthropologists 
who set out to investigate the human experience 
behind the European trend of lower fertility rates. 
In exploring the larger question of how the nature 
of young people's lives has changed now that they 
no longer devote their 20s to marriage and caring 
for young children, the researchers unearthed a 
great deal of fascinating and important information 
on emerging adulthood. 

Douglass and her colleagues describe the diver- 
sity that persists in Europe, but the consistent 
theme across countries is that young people want 
to enjoy a period of freedom and independence 
between adolescence and adulthood. In Norway, 
for example, most young people want to have 
children eventually, but they have set a number 
of prerequisites that must first be fulfilled: to live 
independently for some years, to finish their edu- 
cation, to be settled in a job, and to have lived with 
a partner for some time. There is also the expecta- 
tion that the 20s will include a period devoted to 
travel or some other self-focused, self-developing 
activity. There is a clear social norm that emerg- 
ing adulthood “should” be enjoyed for some years 
before parenthood is entered. 

Douglass’s own ethnographic research in Spain 
provides a complementary example from southern 
Europe. In recent decades the median marriage 
age in Spain has risen to nearly 30 and the fertil- 
ity rate has plunged to among the lowest in the 
world despite a strong cultural tradition of large 
extended families. There are a variety of reasons 
for this change, including new occupational oppor- 
tunities for women, but the largest reason appears 
to be that young Spaniards prefer to focus in their 
20s on enjoying the freedom and fun of emerging 
adulthood. People in their 20s repeatedly told Dou- 
glass that marriage (and especially children) would 
put a damper on their ability to go out, to travel, 
to go skiing, to “enjoy life.” This comfortable life- 
style is aided by remaining at home with their par- 
ents’ care and support until marriage. Asked why 
they remained home well into their 20s, emerg- 
ing adults in Spain would reply, “Why should we 
leave? We're fine here. We live in a 5-star hotel!” 

Eastern Europe, after decades of oppression 
under communism, is rapidly headed toward the 
Western European model of emerging adulthood. 
In the Czech Republic, for example, the freedom 
to “work, travel, and study” during one’s 20s is 
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now highly prized. Unlike in much of the rest of 
Europe, low birth rates are viewed not as a crisis 
but as a happy manifestation of the new freedoms 
that Czechs gained with the fall of communism. 

The lives of emerging adult “singles” are roman- 
ticized in Czech popular culture. Singles are young 
men and women of marriageable age who choose 
not to marry. They are depicted as part of a global 
youth culture, whose lifestyles have more ın com- 
mon with those of young professionals in New 
York and Paris than with their own parents’. But 
rather than resenting the enjoyments of the young, 
parents generally support and encourage their 
children to enjoy the emerging adult freedom that 
they never had. As elsewhere in Europe, when they 
finally feel ready to have children, young Czechs 
most frequently have one or two, and some decide 
to have none at all. 


EUROPE’S BEAUTIFUL PROBLEM 

If the growth and pervasiveness of emerging 
adulthood is a primary cause of Europe's demo- 
graphic problem, what is the solution? In fact, 
there may not be one. Europe could let in more 
immigrants from countries that have much higher 
birth rates, but that has not worked very well so far. 
Clearly, the political trend at the moment in Europe 
is to let in fewer rather than more immigrants. 

One possible note of hope is that most young 
Europeans hope and expect to have more chil- 
dren than they actually end up having. This has 
suggested to some observers that there may be 
policies that governments can develop that would 
encourage and allow young people to have as 
many children as they would like—for example, 
by providing free day care or more cash assistance 
to young parents. 

I am not optimistic. (I am not an emerging 
adult, so I have no obligation to be optimistic.) It 
seems likely that the gap between how many chil- 
dren young people say they want and how many 
they actually have is mostly the result of factors 
that cannot be ameliorated by government policies. 
You get to be 28 or 30 and your soul mate does 
not show up on schedule So you find someone 
later than you expected, and by that time you feel 
like you only have time to have one child after all. 
Or you find that you have fertility problems when 
you try to have your first child in your 30s. Or you 
have your first child and then you get divorced. 
Or you find a partner and you want to have two or 
three children but your partner does not. Or you 
have a first child, and you are trying to keep your 
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career on track while also getting up frequently in 
the middle of the night to wipe away tears or some 
other bodily substance, and you decide that one 
child may be enough after all. States with policies 
strongly supporting young parents have had little 
success in raising their birth rates, so I doubt this 
will be the answer. 

The other possibility is to somehow persuade 
emerging adults in Europe to emerge earlier, to 
love their leisure less, to be more willing to relin- 
quish their self-focused fun, and to have two or 
three children instead of one or none. But it is 
difficult to see how this could be accomplished— 
and it may not be wise even if it were possible. 
The creation of emerging adulthood is some- 
thing to be celebrated, not deplored. It is a great 
achievement of industrialized societies, a reward 
for hard-won affluence. 

For most of human existence, life for nearly 
all was, if not nasty, at least brutish and short. 
People worked because they had to work to sur- 
vive, and they had children because, well, that is 
what happened when you had sex now and then. 
People were always just one bad harvest or one 
mistake or a little bad luck away from deprivation 
and death. Now, in the space of the past century, 


the people of Europe and other industrialized 
countries have at last conquered deprivation. 
European societies today can afford to allow their 
emerging adults to.search for work that is more 
than just a job, more than just a way of surviving, 
that is instead personally satisfying and an expres- 
sion of their identities. Likewise, Europeans today 
can enjoy the ability to have as many children as 
they really want to have—only as many, that is, as 
they believe they can truly love and care for—and 
need not add to the numberless children through- 
out history who have been conceived as mere side 
effects of sex. 

Soul mates and satisfying work will always be 
elusive, and Europe’s demographic problem is 
genuine and serious. But compared to how human 
beings have lived in the past, and how billions of 
people in the rest of the world live today, these are 
beautiful problems to have. Think of what Europe 
has done in just 60 years, creating out of the rub- 
ble of World War II the most affluent, egalitanan, 
benevolent societies in human history, and the 
demographic challenge of the next century seems 
small in comparison. What Europe has built in the 
past half-century is not perfect, but it is quite won- 
derful, especially for emerging adults. a 





Europe and America in the Middle East 


CHARLES A. KUPCHAN 


uring President George W. Bush's second 
D term, relations between the United States 

and Europe have recovered somewhat 
from the transatlantic acrimony that followed 
Washington's decision to invade Iraq. Bush has 
reached out to the Europeans, making clear that 
he welcomes a more capable and coherent Euro- 
pean Union, especially one that helps shoulder 
burdens in the Middle East. EU member states 
have taken up the offer and pursued a new level 
of engagement in the region, particularly with 
respect to Iran and Lebanon. Despite this tentative 
repair of the us-European rift, however, the Mid- 
dle Fast still has considerable potential to divide 
the transatlantic community. With the wars in Iraq 
and Afghanistan failing to bring stability to those 
countries, and a new crisis looming'over Iran, the 
Middle East may yet again challenge the limits of 
transatlantic partnership. 

The Middle East has long been a potent source 
of tension between Europe and the United States. 
During the cold war, heated transatlantic disputes 
emerged over a host of issues, including the Suez 
Canal, the Palestine-Israel conflict, and the con- 
tainment of Iran’s Islamic revolution. Nonethe- 
less, because of the solidarity engendered by the 
Soviet threat in Europe, disagreement over these 
issues did not significantly impair transatlantic 
relations. With the demise of the Soviet Union, 
however, common tasks in Europe no longer 
overshadow differences in other regions. Indeed, 
the Middle East is now at the top of the transat- 
lantic agenda. Differences over Middle East policy 
have therefore become more consequential and 
have played a major role in the erosion of transat- 
lantic amity in the post—cold war era. 

Divergent approaches to the Middle East are 
hardly the sole source of transatlantic tension. On 
the contrary, the Atlantic community has of late 
faced a series of new challenges: the maturation of 
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the EU; differences in strategic priorities on the two 
sides of the Atlantic; the erosion of a moderate and 
centrist brand of internationalism in the United 
States; and the retirement of the World War I gen- 
eration of leaders in both Europe and the United 
States. Substantive policy differences have emerged 
as well, over the Kyoto Protocol on global climate 
change, the International Criminal Court, and the 
desirability of European unity. Still, the transatlan- 
tic gap over the Middle East is arguably more pro- 
nounced than disagreement over any other issue. 

The fundamental differences in European and 
American approaches to the Middle East have 
complicated and deep roots. The factors at play 
include the legacy of European colonialism in the 
region; differing levels of support for democrati- 
zation in the Islamic world; contrasting domestic 
pressures arising from the Palestine-Israel conflict; 
and transatlantic competition for influence. These 
factors have combined to foster sharp differences 
regarding the Middle East, not just between for- 
eign policy elites, but also between publics on the 
two sides of the Atlantic. 

Since the British decided in 1968 to withdraw 
from their positions east of Suez, the United States 
has served as the dominant outside power in the 
Mediterranean littoral and the Persian Gulf. It has 
been Israel’s main backer, the primary mediator 
in the Palestine-Israel conflict, and the guardian 
of conservative regimes and shipping lanes in the 
Persian Gulf—a role that has involved the United 
States in containing Iran and prosecuting succes- 
sive wars against Iraq. Europe has generally taken 
a back seat, uneasy with its loss of influence in 
the Middle East and often critical of Us policy, but 
nonetheless willing to ride free on America’s protec- 
tion of the flow of oil. 


THE EU’S COMEBACK 

Today, however, Europe appears to be making 
a comeback in the Middle East. The EU-3 (Brit- 
ain, France, and Germany) have taken the diplo- 
matic lead in seeking to convince Iran to give up 
its nuclear program. A combination of EU mem- 
ber states led the effort to negotiate an end to the 
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2006 war between Israel and Hezbollah, thereafter 
organizing and contributing the bulk of the United 


Nations force sent to Lebanon to keep the peace. 
So too has the EU been more active on the Pales- 
tine-Israel front, using its diplomatic influence 
and sizable assistance budget to strengthen more 
moderate voices within the Palestinian community. 
And European troops constitute a significant por- 
tion of the NATO forces struggling to bring stability 
to Afghanistan. 

Europe's greater involvement in the region is in 
part product of developments internal to the Eu. The 
appointment of a foreign policy czar for the union 
has contributed to greater coordination among the 
member states. The EU constitution envisaged a 
single foreign minister for the union. For now, the 
rejection of the constitution in France and the Neth- 
erlands has put that proposal on hold. Nonetheless, 
EU member states have 
put more emphasis on 
the union's geopoliti- 
cal aspirations beyond 
Europe. 

The EU's rising pro- 
file in the Middle East 
is also a product of 
America’s woes in the 
region. With the United States bogged down in 
Iraq, Washington has had little choice but to turn 
to Europe to take on more responsibilities in the 
region. The Bush administration during its second 
term has rediscovered the merits of partnership 
with Europe—not because of a sudden ideological 
embrace of multilateralism, but because the chaos 
in.Iraq has made clear to Washington that it des- 
perately needs help in the Middle East. 

In addition, the Iraq War has invited greater 
European involvement in the Middle East for rea- 
sons other than America’s preoccupation with the 
troubled occupation. In many respects, the EUS abil- 
ity to rise to the occasion in dealing with Iran and 
Lebanon stems from its desire to recover from—and 
avoid a repetition of—the invasion of Iraq and the 
geopolitical turmoil that it has spawned. Were it not 
for the painful lessons learned from the Iraq con- 
flict, it is doubtful that Europe would have found 
the unity and determination that it has since mus- 
tered in the Middle East. 

The invasion of Iraq led.to an open political 
divide within the EU, pitting a pro-war coalition 
led by Britain against an antiwar coalition led by 
France and Germany. On fundamental questions 
of war and peace, the Eu’s leading powers ended 





If Washington heads down the path of 
military confrontation with Iran, the resulting 
rift across the Atlantic might make the divide 

over Iraq seem narrow in comparison. 





up on opposing sides. The quest for European 
unity was dealt a decisive blow. The urgent need 
to restore comity and cooperation within the EU's 
guiding troika thus provided an important impetus 
for the EU-3’s efforts on Iran. In the aftermath of 
the split between “old” and “new” Europe, forg- 
ing and sustaining a common voice became of the 
utmost importance. Europe’ political future, not 
just Iran's nuclear program, was on the line. 

A similar logic applies at the transatlantic 
level. The rift that opened over the Iraq War 
called into question the integrity of the Atlantic 
alliance. At least at the outset, that was precisely 
the objective; Jacques Chirac of France and Ger- 
hard Schroder of Germany were ready to contem- 
plate life after Pax Americana and expedite the 
onset of a multipolar world. But that vision was 
far more attractive in principle than in reality. 
The majority of EU 
member states pre- 
ferred to maintain the 
transatlantic link and 
extend America’s role 
as Europe's strategic 
guarantor. Moreover, 
those EU members 
that opposed the war 
were left with little leverage over US policy, effec- 
tively relegating them to the diplomatic sidelines. 
Chirac and Schroder, although they enjoyed an 
initial boost in popularity for standing up to 
Washington, soon saw their political fortunes 
and their diplomatic influence lag. 

The consequent desire to rebuild transatlantic 
harmony played into the determination of the EU-3 
to stand together and tough on Iran. To win back 
Washington's respect, France and Germany needed 
to demonstrate that they had the wherewithal to 
confront Tehran. In response to European objections 
to toppling Saddam Hussein, the American neocon- 
servatives had accused Paris and Berlin of appease- 
ment. Both capitals were determined to show that 
Iraq was a unique case; on Iran, they understood the 
importance of coercive diplomacy. 

In addition, the EU-3 have been intent on dem- 
onstrating that they can be more than spoilers. On 
Iraq, Washington justifiably criticized Europe for 
telling the United States what not to do, without 
offering proactive policy alternatives. When it came 
to Iran, Europeans wanted to make clear they had 
the political will to take the diplomatic initiative. 
On trial was Europe's brand of diplomacy, one that 
would try engagement and inducement—rather 


than coercion alone—to persuade Iran to abandon 
its nuclear ambition. 

Although Europe and the United States have 
regularly competed for influence in the Middle 
East, the EU's growing weight in the region, instead 
of fueling a new transatlantic face-off, has in fact 
contributed to improving relations. The Bush 
administration has been on the lookout for part- 
ners in the Middle East, and the EU took up the 
offer. Washington ceded Europe a greater voice 
and Europe has welcomed a seat at the table. 

Thèse developments, however, constitute only 
early and tentative steps toward a new trans- 
atlantic partnership in the Middle East. Should 
this partnership continue and deepen, it has 
enormous potential to bring positive change to 
the region. An ambitious transatlantic agenda 
would go well beyond dealing with the crisis of 
the moment. NATO could extend its Partnership 
for Peace program into the Middle East, educat- 
ing and training militaries throughout the region. 
In theory, the EU has already extended its insti- 
tutional and economic reach into the region 
through the Euro-Mediterranean Partnership 
and the European Neighborhood Policy, which 
are intended to deepen political and commercial 
ties, replicating the beneficial effects that the EU 
brought to Europe’ east. But these programs exist 
more in name than fact; they need to be expanded 
substantially if the Eu’s engagement is to have a 
major impact on political and economic reform 
in the Middle East. 
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THE LIMITS OF PARTNERSHIP 

Considerable obstacles stand in the way of this 
more ambitious agenda. America’s mission in Iraq 
may fail, as may NATO’ in Afghanistan, where Euro- 
pean governments are reluctant to contribute more 
troops. Fither failure would set back the prospects 
for transatlantic cooperation and encourage both 
Europe and America to retreat from the Middle 
Fast. The EU also needs to advance its ability to act 
collectively and acquire more military capability; 
only if it aggregates its capacities and can project 
hard as well as soft power will it be able to shoul- 
der more weight in the region—such as deploying 
forces to enforce a Palestine-Israel peace settlement 
should one be in the offing. This further deepening 
of European integration is by no means assured. 
Indeed, Europe is, if anything, in the midst of a 
re-nationalization of political life. 

Finally, substantive disagreement may scut- 
tle chances for more transatlantic cooperation. 
Despite the Bush administration’s new push on 
the Palestine-Israel front, Europe and the United 
States remain far apart on how best to advance the 
prospects for peace. And if Iran remains intransi- 
gent on its nuclear program, it may well be able 
to drive a wedge between Europe and the United 
States. If Washington heads down the path of 
seeking to escalate sanctions and preparing for 
a military confrontation with Iran, the resulting 
rift across the Atlantic might make the divide over 
Iraq seem narrow in comparison. a 





Wrestling with Euro-Islam 


WILLIAM W. FINAN JR. 


Gogh in November 2004 was especially 

brutal. The Dutch filmmaker—the great- 
grandnephew of the famous Vincent—was riding 
his bike to work in downtown Amsterdam when 
an assailant, a second-generation Moroccan immi- 
grant named Mohammed Bouyeri, sped up next 
to him on his own bike. Bouyeri fired a number 
of shots from his pistol at van Gogh, who fell to 
the ground. Bouyeri, bearded and dressed in a djel- 
laba, then hinged toward van Gogh with a machete. 
As the wounded van Gogh screamed “Don't do it!” 


Be as murders go, the killing of Theo van 


Wests fear of Muslim militancy. Yet he was also a 
young Muslim male living in Europe, “unsure of 
where he belonged,” Buruma writes, an immigrant’ 
son who “had lost himself in a murderous cause.” 


THE AMATEUR ERA 

Europes 23 million Muslims—and this is with- 
out counting the millions of Muslims in Turkey 
who might one day join the European Union—are 
the fastest growing group in the EU. They come 
mostly from North Africa and the Middle East: 
Algerians and Tunisians in France, Moroccans in 


Bouyeri repeatedly cut him Spain and the Netherlands, 
before finally slitting his Murder in Amsterdam: The Death of Theo Turks in Germany. They have 
throat. He then pulled out Y@” Gogh and the Limits of Tolerance. l a ce es 
i by Ian Buruma. Penguin Press, 2006. a higher birth ra hon: 
a smaller knife, using it to Muslim Europeans: projec- 
impale a five-page note on ee erie America, Islam, tions for 2050 show Muslim 
van Goghs body. and the Future of Europe. arai tmaonnèsi 
a De e Dy Zachary Shore. Johns Hopkins University number of Western Europe’ 
this more than just another Press, 2006. cities. In 1999, Amsterdam 


macabre killing. In it Bouyeri decried van Gogh's 
latest film, Submission, which, he believed, defamed 
Muslim women in its portrayal of Islam as degrad- 
ing to females. But the most severe attacks of the 
rambling note were reserved for Ayaan Hirsi Ali, 
a photogenic and politically controversial Somali- 
born woman who had coproduced the film with van 
Gogh. As Ian Buruma notes m Murder in Amsterdam, 
Bouyeri’ letter addressed Hirsi Ali as “a heretic who 
had rebelled against her childhood faith and become 
a willing tool of ‘Zionists and Crusaders.’ She was 
a ‘soldier of evil who had ‘turned her back on the 
Truth.’ She was ‘a liar who would ‘smash herself to 
pieces on Islam.’ She would be destroyed, along with 
the United States, Europe, and Holland. For death 
would ‘separate Truth from lies, and Islam would be 
‘victorious through the blood of martyrs.” 

Bouyeri was not just killing one man: he was 
striking a blow against the corruptions of the West; 
he was a self-appointed soldier of death in a hast- 
iły conceived campaign to establish an Islamic uto- 
pia. In that, he crystallizes much of Europe and the 
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was 45 percent foreign born; by 2015 it will be 52 
percent. Timothy Savage, writing in the Summer 
2004 issue of the Washington Quarterly, noted that 
“by 2015, Europe’s Muslim population is expected 
to double, whereas Europe’s non-Muslim popu- 
lation is projected to fall by at least 3.5 percent. 
Looking further ahead, conservative projections 
estimate that, compared to today’s 5 percent, Mus- 
lims will comprise at least 20 percent of Europe's 
population by 2050. Some even predict that... if 
trends continue, Muslims could outnumber non- 
Muslims in France and perhaps in all of Western 
Europe by midcentury.” 

As many as four generations of Muslim immi- 
grants now live in many of the countries of West- 
ern Europe. The majority still are unemployed or 
underemployed, segregated in poor sections of the 
cities. Yet there are also those who have graduated 
from college, hold professional positions, refuse 
to wear veils, speak German or Dutch or French 
fluently, and date and sometimes marry outside 
their religion or nationality. Both groups, however, 
must deal with a nationalistic backlash against the 
immigrant population that defines who is German 


or Dutch or French on the basis of tradition and, 
more important, codifies such definitions in law. 
Immigrants, whether first or now fourth genera- 
tion, are not deemed truly part of their country as 
a cultural matter, and remain largely excluded— 
legally—trom membership in the nation. 

And then there are the Muslim militants. Before 

the September 11, 2001, attacks on the United 
States, these were young men who might have 
trained in Al Qaeda camps and fought not only in 
Afghanistan but also in Chechnya, the Philippines, 
Bosnia, or Georgia. They plotted the 9-11 attacks 
from Hamburg and the killing of the Afghan mili- 
tary leader Ahmed Shah Masood from London. 
Authorities in France and Spain believed they 
could deal with this group by creating the equiva- 
lent of a cordon sanitaire along national borders 
to keep out or expel extremist imams and activ- 
ists. Others relied on a strategy of providing politi- 
cal asylum for Islamic 
radicals in the hope 
that this would restrain 
them from engaging in 
militant behavior. 
- Van Gogh's killing, 
along with the Madrid 
train bombings on March 11, 2004, and the Lon- 
. ' don subway attacks of July 7, 2005, showed that 
neither a strategy of denial of entry nor an unstated 
quid pro quo between political asylum and mod- 
eration was a workable solution. In fact, there are 
no easy solutions. The young militants who have 
carried out these attacks are part of a movement 
that “has now degenerated into something like the 
Internet,” according to Marc Sageman, a psychia- 
trist and former CIA operative who has studied the 
evolution of Al Qaeda. “Spontaneous groups of 
friends, as in Madrid and Casablanca, who have 
few links to any central leadership, are generat- 
ing sometimes very dangerous terrorist opera- 
tions, notwithstanding their frequent errors and 
poor training,” Sageman observes. Mark Danner, 
who quoted Sageman in a September 2005 New 
York Times Magazine article, “Taking Stock of the 
Forever War,” refers to this as the “era of the ama- 
teurs.” The label captures just how difficult it will 
be to find the right way to manage in Europe what 
Zachary Shore calls, in Breeding Bin Ladens, the 
Western front in the war on terror. 


INSIDERS AND OUTSIDERS 


Europe’s Muslim question is actually two ques- 
tions, though they are interrelated. The first is 





_ What matters most is that Europeans 
recognize that Islam is a European religion. 
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whether Europe can learn to accommodate its 
growing Muslim population. The other is how to 
combat the Islamic radicalism that has erupted in 
Europe. The answer to the first must be found 
in Europe. The answer to the second will hinge 
on the first, but will also require a resolution of 
the war in Iraq, whose daily images of death and 
destruction provide visceral incentive to young 
Muslims to act out of solidarity and a sense of 
moral outrage. 

Shore's Breeding Bin Ladens provides a compre- 
hensive overview of the major problems and con- 
cerns that define both parts of the Muslim question 
in Europe. It also offers, incidentally, a compelling 
series of portraits of Muslims in Europe. In Berlin 
we meet Cem (pronounced “gem”) Ozdemir, who 
is a “prominent Turkish-German politician, the 
first ethnic Turk ever elected to the Bundestag.” He 
is “handsome, highly educated, and disarmingly 
charismatic.” Ozdemir 
is the son of a Turkish 
guest-worker family 
and has worked as a 
parliamentarian to try 
to change Germany’s 
citizenship laws so that 
the foreign born can be citizens. (Germany now 
makes citizenship available to those born in Ger- 
many if at least one parent has lived in Germany 
for eight years or more.) 

In Denmark—where a regional newspaper in 
2005 published political cartoons depicting the 
prophet Mohammed, which led to a firestorm of 
protest in Muslim nations—we learn about Omar 
Marzouk. The son of Egyptian immigrants, he was 
one of the many European Muslims who “objected 
peacefully” to the cartoon affair. How? Through his 
one-man comedy act. Marzouk tells audiences he 
has a way to combat suicide bombings and Mus- 
lim unemployment simultaneously: the govern- 
ment should hire Muslims “to sit on buses while 
strapped with explosives. That way, when a real 
suicide bomber gets on, they can say, ‘Hey, man, it’s 
OK; I got this one covered.” 

It is portraits of men (and women) like Ozdemir 
and Marzouk that ground Shores optimistic view of 
a Europe in which “Californication” (Oxford histo- 
rian Timothy Garton Ash's term for the American 
“melting pot”) will lead to assimilation through 
the intermarriage of Muslim and non-Muslim and 
through social acceptance. Shore helpfully adds 
another ingredient: the right to vote. As others 
have noted, ensuring that politics can take place at 
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the voting booth means it will not be relegated to 
the mosque. 

Of course, Breeding Bin Ladens also includes por- 
traits of the Muslim community that point to a less 
assimilated future. Shore meets, for example, with 
Mustafa Yoldas, another German-born son of Turk- 
ish guest workers. Yoldas, like Ozdemir the par- 
liamentarian, is also “handsome, highly educated, 
and disarmingly charismatic.” He is, however, 
deeply religious. Moreover, because of his religios- 
ity and close ties to a Turkish Islamist party, he has 
been closely watched by the German government. 
His phone has been tapped, his mail monitored. 
While he insists he would never advocate violence, 
he and fellow Muslims say they resent the attitude 
that they are somehow suspect because of their 
faith. The trajectory is marginalization rather than 
integration, aided not only by the German state's 
suspicions but also, according to Yoldas, by the 
growing resentment within the Muslim commu- 
nity of the United States and its war in Iraq. 


HEADING OFF JIHADISTS 

What matters most is that Europeans recognize 
that Islam is, as the French scholar Olivier Roy 
succinctly put it, a European religion. That realiza- 
tion will go a long way toward answering the first 
question about how Europe will deal with its Mus- 
lim problem, since it opens the way to acceptance, 
politically and culturally. It will take time to make 
it happen, but it will occur. 

Accepting Islam as a European religion will also 
defuse the charged cultural and political context 
that helps breed the kind of resentment and desire 
for a new political order based on Islam that, in 
turn, drives militant Islamists (also catalyzed by 
the war in Iraq) to acts of terror. Which brings us 
back to the killing of Theo van Gogh. 

How an individual comes to accept terrorism 
as a plan of action is a central concern for Buruma 
in Murder in Amsterdam. Holland, the “most per- 
fectly evolved playground of multicultural utopia- 
nism,” has become “unhinged” with the killing of 


van Gogh, according to Buruma (van Gogh’s mur- 
der took place only two years after a bike-riding 
vegan's assassination of Pim Fortuyn, a conser- 
vative, openly gay anti-Muslim politician). How 
has this most enlightened of the Enlightenment 
countries come to.find itself facing the question 
of religion and the state again? How could some- 
one believe that violence rather than argument (or 
hateful ridicule, a uniquely Dutch form of “civil” 
discourse more akin to Howard Stern than Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau) should be used to deliver a 
political point? 

Buruma finds no definitive answers to these 
questions, especially the question of “why?” when 
it comes to Bouyeri, van Gogh's killer. The ques- 
tion on everyone’s mind during Bouyeri’s trial, 
Buruma writes, was “why did a young man, who 
was heither poor nor oppressed, who had received 
a decent education, a man who had never had 
trouble making friends, who enjoyed smoking 
dope and drinking beer, why would such a man 
turn into a holy warrior whose only wish was to 
kill, and perhaps more mysteriously, to die? It was 
the same question people asked after the bombings 
in the London underground, set off by the similar 
young men, who played cricket, had girlfriends, 
went to the pub. All we know is they murdered in 
the name of Allah and his prophet. Quite why they 
did it is harder to explain.” 

There is no single answer to why, only the ability 
to grasp some of the context in which a decision is 
made and to hope that some part of that context 
can be changed. Europe has faced terrorists before: 
the Baader-Meinhof Gang, the Red Brigades, Direct 
Action. It dealt with them through law enforce- 
ment and government intelligence, not, as the 
United States has, with direct military action. A 
similar response is needed to deal with the young 
jihadists who have appeared spontaneously in 
Europe. Also necessary is the larger societal change 
that can only take place through national dialogue, 
cultural assimilation, and the political enfranchise- 
ment of Europe’s Muslim minorities. i 





January 2007 


INTERNATIONAL 

European Union (EU) 

Jan. 1—Bulgana and Romania join the EU, bringing the total 
number of member states to 27. The 2 are the poorest coun- 
tries to accede to the umon 

Isrock-Pulestinian Conflict 

Jan. 19—in line with an agreement reached in December 
between Palestinian Authority President Mahmoud Abbas 
and Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Olmert, Israel transfers $100 
million in tax money to Abbas’ office Israel, which routmely 
collects taxes on behalf of the Palestinian Authority, had been 
withholding funds to prevent the militant Hamas party from 
gaining access to them 

Jan. 29—For the first tme in 9 months, a suicide bomber strikes 
within Israel, killing 3 people in addition to htmself in the 
Red Sea town of Ehat. 

World E < F 

Jan. 27—Trade officials meeting at the World Economic Foram 
in Davos, Switzerland, agree to push forward on the stalled 
Doha round of trade talks by addressing troublesome techni- 
cal concerns before constdenng broader issues. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Jan. 7—After a lull during a religious holiday, violence resumes, 
with at least 5 people killed in 3 attacks by Taliban forces 

Jan 23—A suicide bomber kills at least 8 Afghans near the 
entrance to a NATO hase 

Jan. 30—President Hamid Karzai offers peace talks with the Tal- 
iban, the Islamists who had ruled the country before a US-led 
coalition ousted them m 2001. 


BANGLADESH 

Jan. 11—Elections scheduled for Jan. 22 are postponed amid 
unrest sparked by opposition parties’ belief that the balloting 
will not be fair 

Jan. 12—Authontes lift a state of emergency, declared the day 
before, and name a new head of the intenm government, who 
is charged with elections. 

Jan. 14—After earlier declaring they would boycott the elec- 
tions, opposition parties announce they will 

Jan. 31—All 5 members of the nation’ election commission resign. 


BELARUS 

Jan 8—Russla cuts off the flow of oil into Belarusian prpelines. 
The 2 countries have squabbled over duties and transit fees, 
and Russia alleges that Belarus has siphoned off oil Two days 
later the crisis 1s defused and oul begins to flow agam. 


CHINA 

Jan. 11—China tests an antisatellite weapon, successfully 
destroying 1 of its own weather satellites and sparking con- 
cerns over an arms race in space. Twelve days pess before 
China confirms the test took place. 

Jan. 30—As President Hu Jintao embarks on a tour of 8 Afmcan 
countries, China announces that over 3 years it will provide 
$3 bulhon m preferential credit to African nations, and will 
also double aid and interest-free loans The loans and aid will 
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carry none of the conditions that Western governments often 
impose on such packages. 


ECUADOR 

Jan. 31—Hundreds of protesters clash with police after attempt- 
ing to storm the congress. Most of the demonstrators sup- 
port President Rafael Correa in his bid to rewnte parts of the 
countrys constitution 


FRANCE 

Jan. 31—President Jacques Chirac warns that US ımports may 
be subject to a carbon tax ın Europe unless the US ratifies 
the Kyoto Protocol on climate change, as well as a successor 


agreement. 


GEORGIA 

Jan 26—Russla denounces Georgia’s recent detention of a Rus- 
sian man for his alleged attempt to sell weapons-grade ura- 
nium to undercover Georgian agents. The incident raises new 
concerns about the security of Russian nuclear materials. 


GERMANY 

Jan. 31—A court issues arrest warrants for 13 individuals ın con- 
nection with the 2003 abduction and detention of a German 
citizen. Prosecutors say the kidnapping was connected to the 
US Central Intelligence Agency's practice of “extraordinary 
rendition,” in which terrorism suspects are sent for mterroga- 
ton to countnes that sometimes practice torture. 


GREECE 

Jan 12—A rocket-propelled grenade strikes the US embassy m 
Athens. A leftist guerrilla group called Revolutionary Struggle 
later claims responsibility, saying the attack came in retalia- 
ton for US antiterrorism activities. 


INDIA 

Jan. 6—Attacks over 2 days kill at least 55 in India’s northeast. 
Pro- forces from the state of Assam are suspected. 

Jan. 26—A 2-day visit by Russian President Vladtmir Putin 
results in a broad range of agreements, as well as a Russian 
offer to build 4 new nuclear power plants. 


IRAN 

Jan 22—A senior lawmaker says that, in response to a UN reso- 
lution designed to rein in Iran’s nuclear program, mspectors 
from the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) will 
be barred from entering Iran. Meanwhile, a prominent cleric 
criticizes President Mahmoud Ahmadinejads confrontation 
with the West over Irans nuclear actrvities. 

Jan 28—The country’ top nuclear negotiator says Iran will 
need time to study a plan for defusing the nuclear showdown, 
proposed during the World Economic Forum by Mohamed 
ElBaradei, the director general of the IAEA. 


IRAQ 
Jan 10—US President George W. Bush announces a plan to 
send an additional 21,500 troops to Iraq ın an effort to 
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restore security m Baghdad and improve conditions for- 
politcal reconciliation 

Jan. 16—The UN reports that more than 34,000 Iraqis died vio- 
lently m 2006. 

Jan. 22—Car bombs at a Shiite market ın Baghdad hall at least 
88 Six days earlier, a bombing at a mostly Shiite university in 
Baghdad killed 70. 

Jan. 29—In clashes near Najaf, Iraqi forces with the support of 
the US military kill an estimated 250 militants. 


Jan. 31—A US oversight agency reports that, m spite of $108 bil- 
lon in international reconstruction funds that have poured into 


Iraq since the beginning of the war, the country’s production of 
electneity and oil has not returned to prewar levels. The report 
says much of the money has been wasted by US contractors 


KOREA, NORTH 

Jan. 22—-After 2 days of talks in Berlin with representatives of 
North Korea, Christopher Hill, a top US diplomat, expresses 
hope that 6-nation negotiations on North Koreas nuclear 
program will resume soon and show progress. 


LEBANON 

Jan 23—~Amud rismg unrest, a labor strike against the govern- 
ment of Prme Minister Fouad Siniora leads to clashes between 
supporters of the government and those of the militant group 
Hezbollah. Four people are Killed and hundreds are injured. 

Jan. 24—Hezbollah leader Hassan Nasrallah says the opposi- 
tion does not mtend to topple the government, but his party 
continues to demand that Smuora either step down or form a 
unity government in which Hezbollah has more power 


LIBYA 

Jan 20—The government announces plans to lay off 400,000 
people, more than 1/3 of the state work force. The move 
comes in response to budget pressures but is also intended to 
vitahze the private sector. 


MEXICO 


Jan 3—The federal government announces plans to send more 
than 3,000 soldiers and federal police officers to battle drug 


gangs in Tijuana. 


NEPAL 

Jan. 19—A week after taking seats in an intermm parliament, 
Maoist rebels announce they will disband the parallel govern- 
ment they have operated ın rural areas. 

Jan 31—Ethnic violence in plains areas threatens the agree- 
ment, signed last November, that declared an end to a 10-year 
rebellion and called for a new consutution. 


PHILIPPINES 
Jan. TE E EE E Aba A 
top leader of the Islamist militant group Abu Sayyaf. 


SOMALA 

Jan. 1—In the aftermath of a rout of Islamist rebels by Ethiopian 
military forces, the Somali government calls for all weapons to 
be turned in and for an international peacekeeping force to be 
assembled. Disarmament efforts are greeted by violence, and 
Insurgent activity increases. 

Jan. 1O—A US airstrike near the Somalia-Kenya border kills doz- 
ens. US officials say Al Queda terrorists were the target of the 
strike. Another airstrike follows 2 weeks later. 

Jan. 23—Ethiopian forces begin to withdraw from Somalia. 


SRI LANKA 
Jan 31—Eleven people are killed when a police bus 1s bombed 
in the eastern part of the country, capping a month of sporadic 


violence. Separatist Tamil Tigers are presumed responsible 


SUDAN 

Jan. 10—After negotiations mediated with the help of New Mex- 
ico Gov. Bill Richardson, the government and several rebel 
groups agree to a 60-day truce in Darfur. 

Jan 18—UN aid agenctes say their humanitanan efforts in Darfur 
will collapse unless violence against aid workers is addressed. 


THAILAND 

Jan. 17—Following a meeting between a top Singaporean official 
and former Prime Minister Thaksin Shinawatra, who was 
ousted in a coup last year, Thailand rescinds an invitation for 
a visit to Singapore's foreign minister. 

Jan. 20—Fifteen people, including several officers in the mili- 
tary, are detained in connection with bombings that struck 
Bangkok on New Year's Eve. 

Jan. 27—Martial law, which has been in place since the Septem- 
ber coup, 1s lifted in much of the country. Northern regions 
seen as sympathetic to Thaksin, as well as restrve Muslim 
areas 10 the south, remain under martial law. 


TURKEY 

Jan. 19—Hrant Dink, a prominent journalist of Turkish descent 
known for criticizing Turkey’s official version of the 1915 
Armenian genocide, is murdered in Istanbul The next day, a 
17-year-old suspect is arrested. 

Jan. 24—Turkey’s foreign minister calls for changes to a law that 
criminalizes msults to Turkish idennty Dink was convicted of 
violating the law in 2006. 


UNITED STATES 

Jans 2 Despite aaa e 
remove from its terror watch list a Canadian atzen, Maher Arar, 
who was detained by the US in 2002 and sent to Syna, where he 
was tortured. Days later, the Canadian government announces 
that ıt will pay Arar a-large compensatory settlement 


VENEZUELA 

Jan. 8—President Hugo Chavez announces plans to nationalize 
companies in the electricity and telecommunications indus- 
tries, prompting more worries among foreign investors 

Jan. 31—The legislature, every member of winch supports Chávez, 
grants the president the right to rule by decree for 18 months. W 


Correction 


Because of an editing error in the February issue, extraneous 
text appeared in the first paragraph of “Latin America’s Drug 
Problem” by Michael Shifter. The paragraph should have read: 


At a 1990 anndrug summit of Andean leaders in Carta- 
gena, Colombia, Peruvian President Alan Garcia asked then- 
President George H. W. Bush a disconcertmg question: “Where's 
the beef?” With that takeoff on a popular television commercial, 
Garcia exposed the limitations of a US anudrug proposal that 
emphasized law enforcement and security and gave relatively 
short shrift to social development programs Garcia viewed 
development initiatives as essential to wean farmers away from 


coca in significant producer countries Hke Peru. 
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A NEW RUSH for resources, fueled by high commodity 
prices, has hit parts of Africa, renewing opportunities 
for development but also for corruption, exploitation, 
and conflict. Our next issue will assess the rush 
implications, and also the uncertain prospects 
for building on recent democratic gains in a few 
countries. Congo needs peacekeepers despite last 
years successful election. Islamist forces have 





- been routed in Somalia, but a drift back toward 


anarchy remains possible. Meanwhile, accusations of 
malfeasance shadow Nigerias presidential race (the 
election is scheduled to take place after our Africa 
issue goes to press). And, of course, the killing in 
Darfur goes on. Topics scheduled to appear include: 


e The New Scramble for Resources 
Peter Rosenblum, Columbia University Law School 
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e Somalia’s Shaky Peace 
Ken Menkhaus, Davidson College 
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“There is more to Pakistan than General Musharraf, and sooner or later US policy | 
makers will have to turn their attention to the state of the Pakistani state.” 


Pakistan and the Islamists 
HUSAIN HAQQANI 


struggle against global Islamist terrorism—it 

is considered both part of the solution and 
part of the problem. Soon after the attacks of 9- 
11, Pakistan's military ruler, General Pervez Mush- 
atraf, gave up support for the Taliban regime in 
Afghanistan and chose to become an American 
ally. Pakistani support was crucial in the Us effort 
to oust the Taliban from Kabul and pursue terrorist 
leaders. Indeed, most of the senior Al Qaeda fig- 
ures now in American custody were arrested and 
handed over by Pakistan's security services. 

In return for his cooperation in the war against 
terrorism, Musharraf has received lavish praise 
and generous economic and military assistance 
from the United States, along with the status of a 
major non-NATO ally. Yet Pakistan continues to be a 
major center for Islamist militancy, a legacy of the 
country’s projection of itself as an Islamic ideologi- 
cal state and a bastion of religion-based opposition 
to communism during the cold war. 

Radical Islamists who came from all over the 
world to resist the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan 


Poss plays a contradictory role in the 


went on to become allies of Pakistan’ military intel-. 


ligence apparatus. The intelligence services then 
used the Islamists to fight Indian control over the 
disputed Himalayan territory of Kashmir, as well 
as to expand Pakistan’s influence in Afghanistan. 
Musharraf's efforts, under US pressure, to contain 
the Islamist radicals have consistently fallen short. 
Partly as a result, the Taliban have surged in Afghan- 
istan and Al Qaeda has been revitalized in the rug- 
ged region along the Pakistani-Afghan border. 

Most American analysts since 9-11 have focused 
on Musharraf’s ability to remain in power and 


HUSAIN HAQQANI, a sentor fellow at the Hudson Institute, 1s an 
associate professor and director of the Center for International 
Relations at Boston Untversity. He is the author of Pakistan: 
Between Mosque and Military (Carnegte, 2005). 


keep up the juggling act between his alliance with 
the United States and his management of various 
domestic constituencies, including the Pakistani 
military and Islamist militants. Musharraf says he 
is dedicated to changing Pakistan from an Islamic, 
ideological state to a moderate Muslim country. 
But the imbalance between Pakistan's perceived 
external-importance and its proven internal 
weakness raises fundamental questions about the 
dysfunction of the Pakistani state. Careful exami- 

nation indicates that Musharraf's eclectic policies 
are aimed less at changing Pakistan's direction 
than at salvaging a policy paradigm—including 
the tolerance of the Islamists—that Pakistan's 
military-led oligarchy has embraced since the 
country’s early days. 

That Musharraf will be able to retain power as 
long as the United States and the Pakistani military 
continue to support him is not in doubt. Barring 
unforeseen events, such as assassination or incapaci- 
tation by natural causes, Musharraf seems set to pre- 
side indefinitely over a weakening state. But there 
is more to Pakistan than General Musharraf, and 
sooner or later US policy makers will have to turn 
their attention to the state of the Pakistani state. 


A SIGN OF WEAKNESS? 

In the years since 9-11, Musharraf’ critics have 
attributed his failure in rooting out Al Qaeda and 
the Taliban to a deliberate policy. Musharraf has 
time and again drawn a distinction between anti-US 
terrorists affiliated with Al Qaeda, who need to be 
fought or eliminated, and local Islamist insurgents 
(whether Afghan, Pakistani, or Kashmiri), who 
can be engaged in dialogue. India and Afghanistan 
have repeatedly accused Pakistan of supporting 
terrorists that target its two neighbors, with whom 
Pakistan has had disputes since it emerged as an 
independent country from the 1947 partition of 
British India. As violence has spiraled in Kabul and 
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the Afghan countryside, Afghan President Hamid 
Karzai has stepped up his criticism of Pakistan's 
role in supporting a resurgent Taliban. “Pakistan 
hopes to make slaves out of us, but we will not 
surrender,” Karzai declared in December 2006. 
Under Us pressure, Pakistan has intermittently 
applied military force against pro-Taliban and 
pro—Al Qaeda Pashtun tribesmen living along the 
Afghan border. But the tribesmen have managed to 
inflict heavy casualties on the Pakistani military. 
Last year the government agreed to a cease-fire in 
a controversial deal that restored the tribes’ auton- 


omy in return for a commitment that they would » 


not provide sanctuary to enemies of Pakistan. 

Musharraf's deals with the tribal leaders, what- 
ever the intent behind them, have proved ineffec- 
tive in ending militancy and terrorism. The Taliban 
have stepped up their attacks 
inside Afghanistan, and sui- 
cide bombings in Pakistan 
reached an all-time high 
within the first two months 
of 2007. Several press reports 
based on leaks by US and 
British intelligence sources 
have taken note of Al Qaeda's regrouping in Paki- 
stan and tacit Pakistani backing for the Taliban. 

In February 2007, the outgoing US ambassador 
to Pakistan, Ryan Crocker, attempted to resolve 
the apparent contradiction between Washington's 
publicly stated view of Musharraf as a critical Us 
ally in the war against terrorism and the persis- 
tent intelligence reports indicating that terrorists 
operate and train in Pakistan with relative impu- 
nity. “Pakistan has been fighting terrorists for 
several years, and its commitment to counterter- 
rorism remains firm,” Crocker said during Senate 
hearings on his nomination as Us ambassador to 
Iraq. Pakistans challenge in coming to terms with 
Taliban fighters along its,border with Afghani- 
stan, he suggested, has to do more with a lack of 
capacity than a lack of will. 


THE WEEK THAT WAS 

In the last week of February, Vice President Dick 
Cheney made a surprise visit to Islamabad. During 
a meeting with Musharraf, Cheney conveyed US 
concerns about the Taliban's resurgence and asked 
for closer cooperation between the Karzai and 
Musharraf governments. Cheney pressed Mush- 
arraf to do more in the’ war against terrorism while 
acknowledging that Musharraf has “been closely 
allied with us going after Al Qaeda.” There was no 





Radical and violent manifestations 
of Islamist ideology are in some 
ways a State project gone wrong. 





public sign of waning Us support for, or depen- 
dence on, Musharraf. 

If Cheney needed any reminder of the threat 
posed by the Taliban, it came in the form of a sui- 
cide bombing at the Bagram Military Air Base near 
Kabul soon after Cheney’s arrival from Pakistan. 
The week preceding Cheney's trip was especially 
bloody in Pakistan, too. The country was the target 
of seven suicide attacks within seven days, some in 
relatively quiet parts of the country’s heartland. Sev- 
enteen people, including a senior civil judge, were 
killed and 30 wounded in a powerful suicide bomb- 


ing at the district courts in the southwestern city 


of Quetta. Sixty-seven people were killed and more 
than 50 wounded in a fire caused by a bomb on two 
coaches of the India-Pakistan Samjhota (reconcili- 
ation) express train. In central Punjab province, a 
female cabinet minister was 
killed by a religious fanatic 
who disapproved of her 
going unveiled. 

The events of just that 
one week should be enough 
to highlight the increasing 
impotence of Pakistan's state 
machinery in the face of growing violence and 
internal conflict. A compilation of published fig- 
ures on terrorism-related casualties indicates that 
1,471 people were killed in Pakistan during 2006, 
up from 648 terrorism-related fatalities in the pre- 
ceding year. Of these, 608 were civilians, 325 secu- 
rity personnel, and 538 terrorists. 

- Also within that fateful February 2007 week 
preceding Cheney’ visit, amid widespread lawless- 
ness and the increased boldness of terrorist groups, 
Pakistan successfully tested the latest version of its 
long-range nuclear-capable missile. The Hatf VI 
(Shaheen II) ballistic missile, launched from an 
undisclosed location, is said to have a range of more 
than 1,200 miles. According to the Pakistani mili- 
tary, it has the capability to hit major cities in India. 

Clearly, Pakistan’s supposed ability to project 
power externally is not matched by a strong or 
effective state at home. In the process of building 
extensive military capabilities, Pakistans successive 
rulers have allowed the degradation of essential 
internal attributes of statehood. Indeed, a defin- 
ing attribute of a state is its ability to maintain a 
monopoly on public coercion, or at least a prepon- 
derance of it. A proliferation of insurgents, mili- 
tias, criminal gangs, and high ordinary corruption 
reflects the Pakistani state’s weakness in this key 
area. There are too many non-state actors in Paki- 


stan, ranging from religious vigilantes to criminals, 
who possess coercive power in varying degrees. In 
some instances, the threat of non-state coercion in 
the form of suicide bombings weakens the state’s 
ability to deal with challenges to its authority. 


THE FAKE ELECTION 

Two thousand and seven is an election year in 
Pakistan, but Musharraf has decided not to risk 
his position and power at a free poll. He will be 
“elected” president by the parliament and-provin- 
cial legislatures that were seated in tainted 2002 
elections, and the lawmakers will make their 
choice just as their term enters its last days. Some 
observers see Musharraf's decision as reflecting his 
total hold on power in Pakistan. In fact, Musharraf 
is consolidating his own position at the risk of fur- 
ther eroding the power and credibility of a state 
apparatus in decline. 

The Pakistani constitution envisions a par- 
liamentary system of government with directly 
elected legislatures at the federal and provincial 
levels. The president, under the constitution, is 
head of state and the symbol of the unity of the 
federation. He is elected by an electoral college 
comprised of the National Assembly, the Senate, 
and the four provincial assemblies. Under the con- 
stitutional scheme, the president derives his man- 
date from the mandate given by the people to their 
elected representatives. 

The four presidents elected under the constitu- 
tion since its adoption in 1973 (Chaudhry Fazal 
Elahi, Ghulam Ishaq Khan, Farooq Leghari, and 
Rafiq Tarar) were chosen by newly elected assem- 
blies at the beginning of their five-year terms. 
Musharraf, on the other hand, is seeking election 
from assemblies whose own flawed mandate is 
about to end. This technical legality is not a substi- 
tute for legitimacy. Opposition political parties— 
notably the secular Pakistan Peoples Party led by 
former Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto, as well as a 
faction of the conservative Pakistan Muslim League 
led by Nawaz Sharif—are already vehemently ques- 
tioning Musharraf's legitimacy. 

Sharif, who was prime minister at the time 
of Musharraf's 1999 military coup, and Bhutto 
have buried their differences and joined forces 
in the Alliance for the Restoration of Democracy. 
Although both leaders are in exile at the moment, 
the possibility of their return to Pakistan to lead 
anti-Musharraf protests adds another dimension to 
the potential for instability in the country. Mush- 
arraf could arrest them or return them into exile, 
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but the opposition would almost certainly be ener- 
gized by the homecoming of the two politicians 
who led Pakistan through its weak democratic 
phase in the decade preceding Musharraf's military 
takeover. Musharraf accuses Bhutto and Sharif of 
corruption. But the charges, previously believed 
widely, have lost their significance because of the 
government’ failure to obtain convictions against 
the two leaders in a court of law. 

As of now Musharraf is president because he - 
decreed himself as such, following a rigged referen- 
dum held before the legislative elections of 2002, 
which were deemed by international observers and 
the Us State Department.as “flawed.” Then, too, 
Musharraf did not seek election under the terms 
of the constitution. He also gave himself a waiver 
from the constitutional bar on employees of the 
state (including active military officers) holding 
elective office. 

Musharraf's term of office—if it can be called 
that, given that he secured the position by fiat— 
ends on November 16, 2007. His maneuver to 
secure election from the outgoing legislatures 
reflects an attempt to ensure that he remains presi- 
dent without having to seek election from new leg- 
islatures elected by the people. 

Such quasi-legal maneuvers, aided by notions 
such as the doctrine of necessity and the concept 
of a military coup being its own legal justification, 
have been used by Pakistan’s military rulers to 
legitimate their rule since the country’s first coup 
in 1958. Lf history is any guide, Pakistan’s coup 
makers are always politically weaker after manipu- 
lating themselves into a second term. 

Pakistan's next parliamentary elections, sched- 
uled to be held by the end of 2007, are unlikely to 
transform the country into a democracy or return it 
to civilian rule. Musharraf has made it clear that he 
intends to continue running the country, combining 
the offices of army chief and president in his own 
person. Musharraf has persistently rejected opposi- 
tion demands that he transform himself into a civil- 
ian leader by seeking election under the constitution 
after retiring from the army. “At the end of the day,” 
he has said, “I am a soldier and I love to wear the 
uniform. It is part of me, my second skin.” 

Given Pakistan's position as a critical ally in the 
global war against terrorism, neither the United 
States nor other Western nations are likely to apply 
serious pressure for political reform. Pakistan has 
been unable to evolve into a democracy six decades 
after being carved out of British India essentially 
because many of the country’s leaders, including 
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Musharraf, have assumed that the army has the 
rightful authority to run Pakistan. If there is a com- 
mon thread running through Pakistans checkered 
history, it is the army's perception of itself as the 
country’ only viable institution, along with its deep- 
rooted suspicion of civilian political processes. 


THE ISLAMIST SURGE 

The international community pays little attention 
to Musharraf's legitimacy problems and the demo- 
cratic politicians snapping at his heels. The United 
States and its allies are concerned more about the 
rising influence of Pakistan's Islamists, who made 
their strongest showing in a general election during 
the 2002 parliamentary polls. The Islamists secured 
only 11 percent of the popular vote but gained 20 
percent of the seats in the lower house of parlia- 
ment. Since then, they have pressed for Taliban-style 
Islamization in the Northwest Frontier Province 
bordering Afghanistan, 
where they control the 
provincial administra- 





Musharraf is consolidating his own position 





ment of strengthening Pakistan's identity since the 
country’s inception. As any Pakistani elementary 
school student knows, Pakistan is an “ideological 
state,” and its ideology is Islam. 

Indeed, it is the military’s desire to dominate 
the political system and define Pakistan's national 
security priorities that has been the most sig- 
nificant, though by no means the only, factor in 
encouraging an Islamic ideological model for Paki- 
stan. General Zia-ul-Haq. went further than others 
in Islamizing Pakistan's legal and educational sys- 
tem, but his Islamization policy was the extension 
of a consistent state ideology, not an aberration. 

Pakistan’s rulers have attempted to manage 
militant Islamism, trying to calibrate it so that it 
serves its nation-building function without desta- 
bilizing internal politics or relations with Western 
countries. The state has sponsored and supported 
Islamist groups at different times to influence 
domestic politics and 
support the military’s 
political dominance. 


tion. The Islamists’ The Islamists have also 
political success: made at the risk of further eroding the power and been allies in the Paki- 
possible by restrictions credibility of a state apparatus in decline. stani military's efforts to 
on Bhutto and Sharif, seek strategic depth in 
flies in the face of Mush- - Afghanistan and to put 


arrafs repeated reassurances to the world that he 
intends to radically alter Pakistan's policy direction 
away from the recent Islamist and jihadist past. 

r Ina major policy speech on January 12, 2002, 
Musharraf ‘announced measures to limit the influ- 
ence of Islamic militants at home. “No organizations 
will be able to carry out terrorism on the pretext of 
Kashmir,” he declared. “Whoever is involved with 
such acts in the future will be dealt with strongly 
whether they come from inside or outside the coun- 
try.” But Musharraf's government has continued 
to make a distinction between “terrorists” (a term 
applied to Al Qaeda members, mainly of foreign ori- 
gin) and “freedom fighters” (the officially preferred 
label in Pakistan for Kashmiri militants). Authori- 
ties have also remained tolerant of remnants of 
Afghanistans Taliban regime, hoping to use them in 
resuscitating Pakistan’s influence in Afghanistan in 
case the US-installed Karzai regime falters. 

This contradiction in Pakistani policy is a struc- 
tural problem, rooted in history and consistent 
state policy. It is not just the inadvertent outcome 
of decisions by some governments (beginning 
with that of General Mohammad Zia-ul-Haq in 
1977), as is widely believed. Pakistan’s leaders 
have played on religious sentiment as an instru- 


pressure on India for negotiations over the future 
of Kashmir. 

Of course, relations between ideologically 
motivated clients and their state patrons are not 
always smooth. This partly explains why Paki- 
stan’s generals have not been able completely to 
control the Islamists since 9-11. The relation- 
ship between the army and the mosque has been 
forged over time, and its character has changed 
with the twists and turns of Pakistani history. But 
the alliance has been a constant. 

Gradually the political commitment to an ideo- 
logical state evolved into a strategic commitment 
to the jihadist ideology, both for regional influ- 
ence and for domestic reasons. For example, the 
Pakistani military used Islamist idioms and the 
help of Islamist groups to keep out of power the 
elected secular leaders supported by the major- 
ity Bengali-speaking population. Bengali rebel- 
lion and brutal suppression of me Bengalis by the 
military followed. 

In the original Pakistan’s western wing, before 
the country was bifurcated in 1971 with the birth 
of an independent Bangladesh, religion was used 
in an effort to create national cohesion among dis- 


parate ethnic and linguistic groups. Islamic groups, 


both armed and unarmed, have become gradually 
more powerful as a result of this alliance between 
the mosque and the military. Radical and violent 
manifestations of Islamist ideology, which some- 
times appear to threaten Pakistan’ stability, are in 
some ways a State project gone wrong. 


COOPERATION FOR A PRICE 

Pakistan's alliance with the United States has 
also been an important part of the ruling elite's 
strategy for building the Pakistani state. If Islam 
was the cement that would unite various ethnic 
and linguistic factions within Pakistan, the United 
States was seen as the source of funding for a coun- 
try that inherited only 17 percent of British India’s 
revenue sources in 1947. Pakistan’ first indigenous 
military commander, General Mohammad Ayub 
Khan, initiated the US-Pakistan alliance when he 
visited Washington in 1953 and sought a deal in 
which Pakistan could—for the right price—serve 
as an anchor in an Asian alliance. Pakistan joined 
US-sponsored treaty organizations beginning in 
1954, and the alliance flourished further once 
Ayub Khan took over as presican in a military 
coup in 1958. 

General Musharraf, too, has followed Ayub 
Khan in seeking the right price for cooperation in 
the war against terrorism after September 11, 2001. 
The United States has given Pakistan more than 
$10 billion in military, economic, and develop- 
ment assistance since 9-11 and perhaps even more 
in covert intelligence and military aid. 

While Pakistani rulers have bargained well for 
military and economic aid since the 1950s, the 
United States has generally had to be modest in 
its ambitions about what it could hope to achieve. 
Pakistan's real or projected limitations and com- 
pulsions have repeatedly been cited during the 
execution stage of deals, limiting the fulfillment 
of American expectations. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles signed on Ayub Khan. as an ally 
because he wanted to create a “northern tier of 
containment” with bases in countries immediately 
to the south of the Soviet Union. Pakistan received 
the aid it sought, but Dulles never got the large- 
scale military bases he wanted in Pakistan. (He 
had to be content with listening posts and a secret 
facility for U-2 reconnaissance planes flying over 
the Soviet Union.) 

Similarly, during the 1980s, Zia-ul-Haq secured 
aid in return for allowing the CIA to operate out of 
Pakistan in arming and funding the mujahideen 
who were bleeding Soviet forces in Afghanistan. 
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But he did not keep his promises to the Reagan 
administration about limiting Pakistan's nuclear 
program, and went on to assert that by helping 
the United States, Pakistan had “earned the right 
to have a regime in Afghanistan to our liking.” 
Instead of ending its involvement with arming the 
mujahideen once the Soviet Union left Afghani- 
stan in 1988, as the United States desired, Paki- 
stan played an active role in the Alghan civil war 
that ensued. 

Ayub Khan, Zia-ul-Haq, and their military suc- 
cessors gave US policy makers some of what they 
sought but, at the same time, backed out of some 
of their commitments. And now it appears that the 
latest US attempt to buy influence and policy con- 
cessions from a Pakistani military ruler is headed 
in a similar direction. Whether it is a divergence of 
interests and lack of commitment on Musharraf's 
part, as his critics assert, or a lack of capacity to 
root out the Taliban and Al Qaeda, as Ambassa- 
dor Crocker suggests, Pakistan is unlikely to ful- 
fill Washington's expectations in the war against 
terrorism. In the process, Pakistan's own internal 
crises will likely grow worse. 


FEAR AND LOATHING 

Pakistan's military historically has been willing 
to adjust its priorities to fit within the parameters 
of immediate US global concerns. The purpose has 
been to ensure the flow of military and economic 
aid from the United States, which Pakistan consid- 
ers necessary for its struggle for survival and its 
competition with India. Thus, Pakistan's relations 
with the United States have been part of the Paki- 
stani military’s policy tripod that emphasizes Islam 
as a national unifier, rivalry with India as the princi- 
pal objective of the states foreign policy, and an alli- 
ance with the United States as a means to defray the 
costs of Pakistan's massive military expenditures. 

Fear and hatred of India constitute an equally 
important component of Pakistan’ state ideology. 
They are also the justification for Pakistan's contin- 
uous efforts to militarily equal India—including its 
development of nuclear weapons. Notwithstanding 
periodic peace initiatives, hostility between India 
and Pakistan continues. And on each occasion 
when Pakistan’s path has diverged from the one 
jointly charted with the United States, competition 
with India has been one of the causes. 

Containing Indian influence in Afghanistan is 
one of the justifications given for tolerating the 
Taliban, and some members of the Pakistani ruling 
elite continue to see Islamist militants as an uncon- 
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ventional counterweight to India’s preponderant 
power. The alliance between mosque and military 
helps maintain, and sometimes exaggerates, the 
psycho-political fears about national identity and 
security that help both the Islamists and the gener- 
als in their exercise of political power. 


STATE OF DECLINE 

In an effort to become an ideological state 
guided by a praetorian military, Pakistan has ended 
up accentuating its dysfunction, especially during 
the past two decades. The state’s disproportionate 
focus since 1947 on ideology, military capabil- 
ity, and external alliances has weakened Pakistan 
internally. Meanwhile; US support for the Pakistani 
military makes it difficult for Pakistan's weak secu- 
lar civil society to assert itself, wean the country 
away from the rhetoric of Islamist ideology, and 
shift focus toward issues of real concern for Pak- 
istan’s citizens. 

Today the country’s institutions—from schools 
and universities to the judiciary—are in a state of 
general decline. The economy’ sputtering growth 
depends largely on the level of concessional flows 
of external resources. Pakistan’s gross domestic 
product stands at about $75 billion‘in absolute 
terms and $295 billion in purchasing power par- 
ity, making Pakistan's economy the smallest of any 
country that has tested nuclear weapons thus far. 
Pakistan suffers from massive urban unemploy- 
ment, rural underemployment, illiteracy, and low 
per capita income. One-third of the population 
lives below the poverty line, and another 21 per- 
cent subsists just above it. 

Shortly after independence, 16 percent of Pak- 
istan’s population was literate, compared with 18 
percent of India’s significantly larger population. 
By 2003, while India had managed to attain a lit- 
eracy rate of 65 percent, Pakistan's stood at only 
about 35 percent. Today, Pakistan allocates less 
than 2 percent ofits GDP to education and ranks 
close to the bottom among 87 developing coun- 
tries in the amount allotted to primary schools. 
Its low literacy rate and inadequate investment 
in education have led to a decline in Pakistan's 
technological base, which in turn hampers the 
country’s economic modernization. 

With a population growing at an annual rate 
of 2.7 percent, -the state of public health care 
and other social services in Pakistan is also in 
decline. Meanwhile, Pakistan spends ever more 
on defense, yet is still unable to match the con- 
ventional forces of India—which outspends Paki- 


stan three to one, while allocating proportionally 
less of its burgeoning GDP to military spending. 
Pakistani, partly as a result, is far from developing 
a consistent system of government, while political 
polarization persists along three major, intersect- 
ing fault lines: between civilians and the military, 
among different ethnic and provincial groups, and 
between Islamists and secularists. 


WEAK AND WELL-ARMED 

America’s alliance.with Pakistan, or rather with 
the Pakistani military, is almost always based on 
some immediate concern and lacks a long-term 
view. This pattern of partnership has had three sig- 
nificant consequences for Pakistan. First, because 
the US military sees its ally in the context of Middle 
East strategy, Pakistan has become more oriented 
toward the Middle East, even though it is geo- 
graphically and historically part of South Asia. 

Second, the intermittent flow of US military and 
economic assistance has encouraged Pakistan's 
military leaders to overestimate their potential 
to assert power. This, in turn, has contributed to 
their reluctance to accept normal relations with 
India even after learning through repeated mis- 
adventures that Pakistan can, at best, hold India 
to a draw in military conflict and cannot defeat it. 
Even now, the bulk of us aid is going toward mili- 
tary equipment, including Pakistans acquisition of 
additional F-16 fighter planes, sidewinder missiles, 
and P-3 Orion aircraft. 

Third, the ability to secure military and eco- 
nomic aid by fitting into the current paradigm of 
American policy has made Pakistan a rentier state, 
basically living off the rents for its strategic loca- 
tion. Unfortunately, because of the Pakistani mili- 
tary’s alliance with the mosque, all of these policies 
have served to encourage the Islamists. 

Radical Islamismi threatens not only US inter- 
ests and global security, but also Pakistan’s own 
viability and national cohesion. The United States 
perhaps could deal better with Pakistan in the 
long term by using its influence to help reshape 
the Pakistani military’s ideologically limited view 
of Pakistan's national interest. In particular, nor- 
malization of relations with India and a return to 
democratic norms are likely keys to the military’s 
permanent withdrawal from the political arena, as 
well as to Pakistan's long-term stability. If Pakistan 
does not transcend the national ideology defined 
by Islamist ideologues and a dominant military, it 
will remain a perilous entity: a dysfunctional state 
with nuclear weapons. | 
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Bangladesh and the Burdens of History 


WILLIAM B. MILAM 


n Bangladesh, crisis seems endemic. We are 
[= by now inured to the annual afflictions vis- 

ited on the country by Mother Nature—floods, 
cyclones, or both. Bangladeshis have been deal- 
ing with these natural disasters for millennia, and 
this has made them among the world’s most resil- 
ient and resourceful people. But every five years 
the yearly crises of natural origin are punctuated 
by man-made political crises—coincident with 
elections, which the country’s 1972 constitution 
requires at five-year intervals. 

For the most part, Bangladesh has weathered its 
quinquennial political crises also, although each 
has seemed to raise the level of between-crisis ten- 
sion and elevate the stakes for the next election. 
However, following three peaceful transfers of 
power between the loser and the winner since the 
last severe crisis in 1991, the election scheduled 
for January 22 of this year produced such intense 
stress that the Bangladeshi political system could 
not deal with it. 

The specter of chaos and widespread violence 
loomed large as the leaders of the two major politi- 
cal parties seemed intent on winning at any cost 
and resisted every entreaty and temptation to com- 
promise. Bangladeshis have long memories, and 
this crisis reminded many of the near-anarchy that 
prevailed in the three months following the assas- 
sination of the country’s founder, Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, in August 1975. There were three mili- 
tary coups in those three months and Bangladesh, 
only three years after its violent birth, hovered on 
the edge of serious civil strife. More than three 
decades later, the country at the beginning of this 
year seemed to be on the verge of repeating the 
same nightmare. Its turn to the same savior—the 
army—was almost inevitable. 


WILLIAM B. MILAM ts a senior policy scholar at the Woodrow 
Wilson International Center for Scholars. He was US ambas- 
sador to Bangladesh from 1990 to 1993. 
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THE 2006 CRISIS 

Throughout 2006, tension and friction had esca- 
lated as the election approached. The Bangladesh 
National Party (BNP) was in charge of the govern- 
ment, with a parliamentary majority gained in the 
election of 2001, but it was running on a very poor 
record of governance and achievement, and was in 
trouble with the electorate. . 

The BNP seemed determined to do everything 
possible to ensure reelection—which, in the Ban- 
gladeshi context, goes pretty far into the bag of 
political dirty tricks. The election commissioners, 
appointed early in 2006, were tainted with parti- 
sanship. The voters list, which the suspect Elec- 
tion Commission planned to use to determine 
who could vote, was seriously out of whack. In all, 
conditions appeared to indicate the usual all-out 
effort to put the opposition at a severe disadvan- 
tage. The lead opposition party, the Awami League 
(AL), became increasingly strident in its charges 
of foul play. 

The fairness of electoral mechanisms was, in 
fact, in serious doubt. Neutral, outside election 
experts determined that the voters list had as 
many as 13 million more names than it should 
have had according to census records. A new list 
was put together, yet the courts found it deficient, 
too. They ruled that the old list should be cor- 
rected. This effort never got seriously under way, 
however, either because the Election Commission 
did not want to do it or because it was too incom- 
petent to do it 

The caretaker government that assumed power 
under the constitution three months before the 
election also became a neuralgic bone of conten- 
tion. When the parties proved unable to agree on 
its makeup, President lajuddin Ahmed appointed 
himself as its chief, even though as a partisan of 
the BNP, elected by his party to the presidency, he 
hardly fit the constitutional criteria of “non-party 
and neutral.” His actions bore out the AL charges 
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that he was not neutral. He rejected, for example, 
attempts by the other members of the caretaker 
government to accommodate the opposition’s 
demands that the Election Commission be made 
more neutral. He also called out the army for the 
first time in almost 20 years to quell street dem- 
onstrations against the unanimous advice of those 
other members—a move that prompted half of 
them to resign on the spot. Even the Us ambassa- 
dor commented publicly that the caretaker govern- 
ment had not always operated neutrally. 

Thus, what had started as a normal partisan 
pre-election dispute turned especially ugly when 
neither party would back away from its aggres- 
sive position. The BNP insisted that the election go 
ahead because the constitution required that it be 
held within 90 days of the installation of a caretaker 
government. The AL brushed aside the constitu- 
tional point and insisted that the election be post- 
poned while the voters list 
was corrected, the Election 
Commission reconstituted, 
and another caretaker chief 
found to replace the parti- 
san president. 

Even to outside observ- 
ers, the deck looked to be 
stacked against the opposition. The impasse drifted 
until the Election Commission ruled against the 
candidacy of one of the leaders of the opposition 
alliance. That destroyed any hope that it could win. 
On January 3, the AL announced that the 14-party 
opposition alliance would boycott and try to stop 
the election with a schedule of increasing “agita- 
tion.” Over the following week, blockades and 
demonstrations turned increasingly violent, and the 
situation appeared about to spin out of control. 


ENTER THE ARMY 

On January 11, 2007, the Bangladesh Army 
intervened to stop the slide toward instability and 
violence. This was a traumatic decision for the 
army; it had prided itself since 1990 on staying out 
of politics. It had refused to come to the aid of the 
beleaguered President Hossain Mohammad Ershad, 
a former army chief of staff, when the opposition 
forced him to step down in December 1990, and 
had given politics a wide berth since then, despite 
the provocations and temptations provided by the 
miserable record of governance by both parties. 

All the evidence suggests the military did not 
want to intervene this time either. It began to see, 
however, that-as the standoff between the parties 
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deteriorated into serious violence, the army would 
be called on to restore order, which would likely 
mean that it would be expected to kill fellow citi- 
zens. Military leaders worried about the implica- 
tions of this for the army’s international image Cit 
is very prominent in UN peacekeeping operations 
around the world). They also were concerned that 
ordering Bangladeshi soldiers to fire on their coun- 
trymen might produce chain-of-command prob- 
lems that no army needs. 

This was a softer variety of military interven- 
tion, at least in its initial stage, than the standard 
model of coup, martial law, and direct military rule 
that is common in many places, and that charac- 
terized previous Bangladeshi interventions. The 
ariny went, instantaneously it seemed, from crisis 
intervention to a civilianized regime without the 
usual intermediate (and sometimes interminable) 
steps of martial law and direct military rule. It 
stayed in the background 
and had civilians out front 
announcing the changes 
and debating policies. The 
army chief, Lieutenant 
General Moeen U Ahmed, 
has stated that the mili- 
tary has no intention of 
running the government and is only assisting the 
civilian caretaker government. 

The army’ intention to work through civilians 
has been clear since the intervention began. It was 
the civilian president (discredited though he was) 
who declared a state of emergency, which the army 
leaders controlled from behind the scenes. He also 
suspended parts of the constitution. President 
Ahmed then announced his own resignation from 
his day job as head of the caretaker government. 

At the army’s behest, the president then 
appointed a new, and truly non-party, neutral head 
for the interim government—Fakhruddin Ahmed, 
the former head of Bangladesh’s central bank— 
and nine highly regarded advisers who will serve 
as the equivalent of a cabinet, running the minis- 
tries while this government is in power. They were 
picked on the basis of their reputations for recti- 
tude and objectivity, and for their ability to stay 
above the various temptations and petty vicious- 
ness that characterize Bangladeshi politics. 

Nonetheless, the scope of the army leaders’ 
agenda is still unclear. Perhaps they themselves 
have not yet figured it out. Having intervened to 
stop the slide into political instability, the army and 
the caretaker government could decide to under- 


take only a short-term agenda to restore stability 
and set up a certifiable free and fair election before 
a full return to civilian rule. This would primarily 
mean fixing the election mechanisms—the voters 
list above all—as well as reconstituting the Elec- 
tion Commission and setting up self-perpetuating 
procedures that would ensure its impartiality in 
future elections. It would also mean tightening up 
the constitutional provisions that control the care- 
taker government, so that it cannot be perverted 
into a partisan device. 

And yet, without deeper and more fundamental 
changes to the political culture, it is arguable that 
the political leaders and their parties would soon 
restore the bad, old ways. To ensure an enduring 
democratic culture with free and fair elections and 
real democracy in Bangladesh, much more would 
be necessary. The judiciary would have to be sepa- 
rated from the executive branch and its complete 
independence restored and protected in the con- 
stitution. The corruption that pervades politics 
would have to be cleaned up, and the poisonous 
political culture sanitized so that politicians are 
subject to enforceable rules of the game. 


THE GENERALS’ DILEMMA 

This is where the dilemma arises for the military 
leaders. How long can the army and the unelected 
civilian government, if they are so inclined, stay in 
power to accomplish an agenda that includes such 
long-term objectives? This is uncertain and hard 
to predict in Bangladesh, a society that is, on the 
one hand, notoriously impatient with unelected 
governments, but on the other, seriously disgusted 
with the two major civilian political parties, which 
have both governed abysmally during their turns 
in power since 1991. 

Two models of military intervention seem to be 
under consideration: the Turkish model and the 
Pakistani model. Neither of these abstractions, 
of course, does justice to the complicated history 
of those two countries. But the Turkish model is 
shorthand for a relatively short-lived intervention 
in which the immediate problems are rectified and 
power is returned to the civilians. There is often 
the understanding that the country’s longer-term, 
more fundamental problems must be addressed by 
elected civilian governments. 

The Pakistani model is one in which the military 
takes power with a long-term agenda of fundamental 
reform and remains until the agenda is achieved— 
ot until the effort runs out of steam, which is more 
often the case. In Pakistan, a deeply held military 
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axiom is that civilians cannot be trusted to run the 
government and protect the full range of national 
interests. There is no evidence, however, that the 
Bangladesh Army thinks this way. 

Although the current military intervention in 
Bangladesh is well enough disguised to pass for the 
Turkish model for now, it cannot be said for certain 
which model the Bangladesh military is following 
until it reveals its agenda. If Bangladesh history is 
any guide, neither of these models is very promis- 
ing. The 1975-1981 intervention by General Ziaur 
Rahman, or Zia, as he was called, was closer to the 
Turkish model in spirit, but it ultimately ended 
badly after the civilianized military leader insisted 
on turning power back to the civilians. General 
Ershad’s intervention (1982-1990) was doomed 
from the start because its leaders followed the Pak- 
istani model and did not intend ever to return full 
power to civilians. 


THE GHOSTS OF HISTORY 

Vince Lombardi, the American football coach, 
would have felt right at home in Bangladeshi poli- 
tics. His suggestion that winning is not just every- 
thing, it is the only thing, has generally applied to 
Bangladeshi elections. Political leaders and their 
parties have had no inhibitions about creating cri- 
ses of almost any nature and dimension to gain or 
regain office. No amount of money is too much 
to spend on political victory; no course of action 
is too immoral or illegal to achieve it; no amount 
of violence is too brutal to sustain it. For many 
years, Bangladeshi politics has resembled a bare- 
knuckle fight—bloody, vicious, without rules, 
and sometimes fatal. 

The popular view from outside Bangladesh is 
that these all-out, no-holds-barred political strug- 
gles emanate solely from the hatred and disdain 
harbored against each other by the two women 
leaders of the two major parties: Sheikh Hasina of 
the AL and Khaleda Zia of the BNP. Inside the coun- 
try, however, it is understood—at least at the emo- 
tional level by the mass of poor Bangladeshis, and 
at the intellectual level as well by many—that this 
struggle is deeper than a personal quarrel. It is also 
more fundamental that an ordinary disagreement 
on policy issues. The bitter division between the 
parties goes to the very heart of the state itself, the 
national vision and the definition of the country. 

The Awami League, the political party that led 
the country to independence, founded Bangla- 
desh in 1971 as a secular, socialist, democratic 
state. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, or Mujib as he was 
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popularly called, had spent the war of separation 
in a Pakistani jail under a sentence of death, and 
returned to Bangladesh at the beginning of 1972 
on a wave of euphoria and high expectation. But 
Mujib (the father of the current AL leader) and his 
party inherited a country shattered by war, with a 
dysfunctional economy, a crippled transportation 
system, a displaced population, and severe law- 
and-order problems. 

Nation building never looked so difficult. Tem- 
peramentally, moreover, Mujib was not suited for 
the task. One scholar has described him as a leader 
whose “mobilization capability greatly exceeded 
his administrative skills.” Nor was the AL, radical- 
ized by the war, prepared intellectually or emo- 
tionally for the difficult process of stabilizing the 
country and reconstructing its infrastructure and 
institutions. Almost every challenge was met by a 
formulaic policy response 
that most often sprang 
from the socialist/statist 
orientation of the bulk of 
the party leadership. 

By 1974, the country 
was a mess, the veritable 
“basket case” that Henry 
Kissinger is alleged to have called it (though he 
denies this). Famine, economic mismanagement, 
and pervasive corruption had transformed the 
enthusiasm and admiration that.the majority of 
Bangladeshis initially felt for Mujib and the AL 
into widespread despair and rejection. As things 
fell apart, Mujib tried to increase his power and 
turn the country into a one-party state. In mid- 
1975, he and much of his family were assas- 
sinated by a group of army officers who were 
alienated by his policies and his attempt -to 
assume complete power. 

Chaos followed the assassination until the core 
of the old, professional army intervened and seized 
control of the state in November 1975. The leader 
of this coup, General Ziaur Rahman, a hero of the 
war of separation, became over time the head of 
the military government. Later, he became the 
civilian president of a freely and fairly elected civil- 
ian government. Zia was tremendously popular 
throughout his tenure. He not only restored stabil- 
ity (while overcoming at least 23 mutinies by radi- 
calized factions of the military); he also restored 
faith by practicing the politics of hope. 

While it was anything but short, lasting from 
November 1975 until August 1981, the Ziaur Rah- 
man intervention came closer to the Turkish model 





The rapid growth in Islamist presence 
and influence in Bangladesh has 
taken outside observers by surprise. 





than to the Pakistani one. Appearing to mistrust 
the military even more than civilian politicians, Zia 
returned full power to civilian authority, though he 
was that authority. This was the cause of his assas- 
sination by a unit of the army, led by a general who 
rejected the idea of civilian sovereignty. 

Even so, Zias legacy is mixed and remains con- 
troversial. Although his popularity propelled him 
to large electoral majorities, he wanted to build a 
political organization to compete with and coun- 
terbalance the AL in electoral politics. In effect, the 
socialist AL was the only major party in the country, 
the other parties being small and mostly narrowly 
ideological (many even to the left of the AL). Zia’s 
political inclinations appear to have been essen- 
tially centrist. Thus, he wanted a second party to 
ensure that Bangladesh would not become de facto 
what Mujib had tried to make it de jure—a single 
party state, with the one 
party philosophically tied 
to the left. 

To build a competing 
major political party, Zia 
created a vision of national 
identity that contrasted 
sharply to the secular, 
socialist, statist, pan-Bengali national vision that 
the Awami League had brought with it when it 
took power in 1972. His vision defined the nation 
by territory and religion, as opposed to the primor- 
dial definition of the AL, based on language and 
culture. This eventually served to draw together a 
makeshift group of parties that became the BNP. 

The contrasting visions and definitions of the 
nation reach far back into the tangled historical 
roots of Bangladesh and mostly involve the rela- 
tionship between Muslims and Hindus in the prov- 
ince of Bengal during the British Raj. When India 
was partitioned in 1947, Bengal was partitioned 
too, between the Muslim majority east and the 
Hindu majority west. East Bengal turned into East 
Pakistan, which in 1971 became Bangladesh. 

Zia’s and the AL's competing visions set out 
starkly different views of a Bangladeshi nation. The 
AL conception eschews religion as a primary char- 
acteristic of the nation, defining it essentially in 
ethnic terms to include all those who speak Bengali 
and are part of the deep and rich Bengali culture. 
The AL vision also includes elements of secularism, 
socialism, and democracy. Zia’s alternate concep- 
tion stressed the territorial boundaries of the Ban- 
gladeshi state as the nation—a Muslim nation. It 
drew a distinction between Bangladeshis and Ben- 


galis, especially those of West Bengal. Zia also rede- 
fined secularism and socialism in ways to appeal to 
the religious parties and the center/right. 

In current politics, these contrasting visions 
have led to the political epithets “anti-liberation,” 
used by the AL and its allies against their oppo- 
nents, and “pro-Indian,” used by the BNP and its 
conservative and Islamist allies. These accusations 
serve to energize party adherents, even if the politi- 
cal leaders often use them cynically. 

Zia's vision did not incorporate tolerance of 
other religions and cultures as a first principle. 
Although Zia himself was tolerant and liberal in 
his outlook, he reached out to Islamist parties and 
other conservative elements to bolster the BNP, 
even though the Islamist parties had largely sup- 
ported Pakistan in the war of separation. In so 
doing, he began the process of rehabilitating the 
Islamist parties. Thirty years later, the Islamists 
were part of the BNP-led governing coalition whose 
intransigence led to the events of January 11. 


POISONOUS POLITICS 

This intellectual and emotional divide has deep- 
ened in the years since the assassination of Ziaur 
Rahman in 1981. The army took over the state 
again in 1982 in a coup led by General Ershad. 
This coup was much different. Ershad’s attempt 
to justify it as necessary to restore stability was 
rejected by much of the Bangladeshi public, which 
continued to regard his regime as a usurper for all 
of the eight years it lasted. 

Ershad spent most of those years and much of 
his political capital trying to legitimize the regime, 
reaching out to the same conservative elements and 
Islamists for support. Although he civilianized the 
government and himself over time, it made no dif- 
ference. It was clear that his intervention reflected 
an assertion, perhaps modeled on the Pakistani 
army’s view, that civilians should not be sovereign 
in governing and that the military should have a 
handle on policy (as well as access to the rents of 
bad governance). ; 

In effect, the Ershad era was a long interim gov- 
ernment, during which very little good was accom- 
plished and much more divisiveness was woven into 
the political fabric of the nation. The experience 
added toxic strands to that fabric: a more automatic 
reliance on street action and agitation to unseat 
the existing government; a greater politicization 
of university campuses; a more reflexive reliance 
on the use of force by the government to put down 
street action; a more automatic rejection of debate 
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and compromise over policy; and a wider divide 
between the two national visions, often unfairly 
characterized as between those who supported the 
war of liberation and those who did not. 

Ershad’s downfall in 1990 and an exemplary 
election in February 1991 were accompanied by a 
vast wave of optimism, but this soon seeped away 
as Bangladesh’s poisonous political culture rapidly 
reemerged. The two major parties had cooperated, 
for a change, in pushing Ershad out of office (and 
into jail), and compromised on some fundamen- 
tal questions such as the choice of a parliamentary 
over a presidential form of government in the new 
“democratic” era. This was not, however, a har- 
binger of a democratic culture of debate and com- 
promise. In fact, compromise stopped there, and 
debate was replaced by street action. 

This has remained the way of political life in 
Bangladesh for the past 16 years. Whether it was 
the BNP in power (1991 to 1996 and 2001 to 2006) 
or the AL (1996 to 2001), the losing party almost 
immediately took to the streets, called intermittent 
boycotts of the parliament, and began to screech 
for the government to resign and call another elec- 
tion. Nationwide strikes (called hartals), the usual 
way that either party uses the streets to make its 
point, have been very disruptive to the economic 
life of the nation. Economists estimate that they 
may have cost Bangladesh up to a percentage point 
of GDP growth each year over those 16 years. 

Indeed, the toxic political culture has been the 
fundamental cause of abysmally bad governance. 
Elected governments are so wrapped up in best- 
ing the opposition and planning for reelection that 
they ignore the delivery of even the bare minimum 
of social services. They get away with it because 
nongovernment organizations have basically 
replaced the government in this function. Bangla- 
desh is known as a model of NGO operations—and 
for the almost complete atrophy of government 
social services. 

Transparency International, the governance 
watchdog group, has rated Bangladesh the most 
corrupt country in the world five of the past six 
years. The direct costs of corruption to society are 
bad enough, but it has also played a significant, 
albeit largely undocumented, role in failures of 
governance that have significantly damaged the 
Bangladeshi economy. The government's failure 
to repair and maintain the Port of Chittagong isa 
notorious example. 

It is remarkable that, despite woefully weak gov- 
ernment performance, the private sector in Ban- 
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gladesh remains surprisingly dynamic, especially 
in the export sector. Average annual economic 
growth hovers around 5 percent. The common 
view at all levels of society is that the rate would be 
much higher with better governance. This partially 
explains the relative quiet—even welcome—that 
greeted the army intervention on January 11. 


RISE OF THE ISLAMISTS 

In the years of bad governance since 1991, 
the most significant political change may be the 
rise to prominence and extensive social influence 
of Islamists and their political parties, surely an 
unintended consequence of the process begun by 
Ziaur Rahman to seek legitimacy for his newly 
constructed BNP. The Islamists he reached out to 
resemble those throughout the Islamic world. They 
are the political activists of scripturalist Islam, 
seeking a return to a supposed purer existence 
under the rule of strict Islamic law. 

Some Islamists, generally referred to as jihad- 
ists, incorporate the use of violence to achieve their 
political objectives; the majority do not. Bangla- 
deshi Islamists are mainly of the “moderate” variety. 
Jamat-i-Islami (1), with a history in subcontinent 
politics going back to the 1920s, is the largest and 
most important Islamist group. It is also the most 
competent and disciplined of all the Bangladeshi 
parties. The JI has been an ally of one or the other 
of the major parties for the past 16 years. 

There is no reason to believe that the Islamist 
political agenda in Bangladesh is any different from 
that of other Islamist parties in the Muslim world. 
The Ji seeks to advance its social agenda by sharing 
power with the major parties, and to increase its 
influence as those parties come to depend more on 
the Islamists. Some analysts of South Asian poli- 
tics believe that the JI and other Islamist parties 
are basically Leninist in their outlook, in that they 
do not expect ever to come to power through free 
and fair elections and must advance their agenda 
through the manipulation of democratic politics. 

The rapid growth in Islamist presence and 
influence in Bangladesh has taken outside observ- 
ers by surprise, provoking concerns in Western 
capitals about the long-term implications for the 
“war on terror.” Some fear that the weakly gov- 
erned country, a “soft” state, could become a 
haven for global jihadists, as Afghanistan did. It 
remains to be seen whether the army’s interven- 
tion will mitigate this concern. 

Indeed, the rise of the Islamists has also come 
as a surprise to the Bangladeshi political class, 


some of which is still in denial. Scripturalist Islam 
is contrary to much of what has been regarded 
as characteristic of Bengali culture—a tolerant, 
open, highly literary, and artistic society, based on 
the mystic, syncretic Sufi movement that brought 
Islam to Bengal in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Under the pressure of Islamists, the Sufi 
tradition in Bangladesh has lost its primacy among 
the acceptable interpretations of Islam. The change 
is manifest in increased discrimination against 
minorities, especially Hindus. There has also been 
a steady rise in violence against secular elements, 
as well as against individuals, especially women, 
who are perceived to have violated the strict social 
code espoused by Islamists. 

The zero-sum-game nature of Bangladeshi poli- 
tics is part of the problem. Following Zia’s example, 
Ershad opened the door even wider to Islamists, as 
he searched for political legitimacy through Islam. 
Since Ershad’s fall, both political parties have 
sought Islamist allies without much thought as to 
the consequences. 

But a number of other factors are also to blame. 
The constant dysfunctional governance, which has 
weakened the state’s writ throughout the country, 
is the most important. Other factors include the 
rapid growth of madrassas (religious seminaries), 
primarily allied to the hard-line Deobandi school 
of Islamic thought, and the return of millions of 
migrant Bangladeshi workers from the very con- 
servative Gulf countries imbued with the orthodox 
Wahhabi mindset spread by Saudi Arabia. 

Some of the more conservative parts of the BNP 
see the Islamists as their natural, like-minded 
allies. Other BNP elements see them, more cyni- 
cally, as useful allies because of their discipline, 
street power, and formal or informal connections to 
groups that use violence as a tool. In 2001, the BNP 
joined with the JI in the winning electoral alliance, 
and in the coalition government that followed. 

Not to be outdone in political opportunism, 
the AL also has flirted with the Islamists and their 
parties, trying to gain a constituency or two. In 
December 2006, as the January election drew 
near, it announced a partnership with a hard-line 
Islamic party, the Bangladesh Khelafat Majlish, in 
a cynical move designed to win a few more votes. 
This backfired on the party leadership, as revolt 
threatened from the ranks. The defections it might 
have caused could have lost the party the election, 
had the election been held and had the party par- 
ticipated. The AL publicly renounced the deal in 
mid-February, but the damage was done. 


The radical Islamist threat drew little notice 
until August 2005, when a jihadist extremist group 
calling itself the Jamat ul Mujahideen Bangladesh 
(MB) set off about 400 bombs simultaneously. The 
government responded by denying that Bangla- 
desh has a jihadist problem. Since then, the mili- 
tants have focused their attacks on the judiciary, 
on the grounds that it is following'secular rather 
than Islamic law. 

After much fumbling and name-calling, the 
BNP government did manage to round up and try 
a number of JMB members as terrorists, and sev- 
eral have been sentenced to death by the courts. 
However, while the JMB is obviously weakened, it 
is not finished. And it would be naive, given the 
gaps in governance and the willingness of politi- 
cal parties to deal with Islamists, to think that 
there are not similar groups that have yet to make 
themselves known. 

In one sense, the army intervention of January 
11 was a setback for the JI and its Islamist partners. 
They will hunker 
down and await what 
they must regard as 
the inevitable out- 
reach to them, either 
by civilian parties 
when elected govern- 
ment is restored, or by 
the military if it stays long enough to a legiti- 
macy and support. 

In another sense, the Islamists may gain from 
the intervention if the caretaker government and 
its military backers go through with the idea of 
bringing the major corrupt politicians to book. 
Very few, if any, of the Islamist politicians are 
likely to be implicated. This is not a sign of affinity 
between the army or the civilian caretaker govern- 
ment and the Islamists. It is rather an indication of 
one reason the Islamists have gained politically: for 
the most part they are “clean” politicians. 

As full-fledged partners in the BNP-led coalition, 
the Jı had much to gain if the election had taken 
place under either of two possible scenarios. If the 
AL-led 14-party opposition alliance had gone ahead 
and agreed to participate in the election despite the 
deck stacked against it, the BNP-JI coalition would 
have likely won, and the Islamists would have 
been able to push for parts of their religious agenda 
from an even stronger position in the coalition. If 
the election had been pushed through despite an 
opposition boycott, a one-party government could 
have led to constitutional changes to bring in even 


Political leaders and their parties have had no 
inhibitions about creating crises of almost any 
nature and dimension to gain or regain office. 
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more of the Islamist agenda. This is, of course, the 
reward for cooperating with the mainstream par- 
ties that the ji has been seeking all along. 


THE NEED FOR CLARITY 

Current signals are confusing. A number of weeks 
into its intervention in the political crisis, the army's 
intentions and agenda are still unclear. The military 
has detained several former ministers and high offi- 
cials on suspicion of corruption, along with alleg- 
edly thousands of “smaller fish,” which suggests an 
ambitious agenda of reform. As the army and civilian 
caretaker government dig deeper into what appears 
from press reports to be an elaborate, intricate, and 
interconnected labyrinth of corruption, crime, and 
politics, it seems possible that their reform agenda 
will become longer and deeper. This could lead 
them to believe that a more extended stay in power 
than they originally envisaged is necessary. | 

Some Bangladeshis believe such:considerations 
have prompted the army to look for alternatives 
to both of the major 
political parties and 
their leaders. This 
may be behind the 
announcement in 
February by Ban- 
gladesh’s most cel- 
ebrated personality, 
Muhammad Yunus, the recent recipient of the 
Nobel Peace Prize and the creator of Grameen 
Bank and the concept of microcredit. Yunus said 
that he will form a political party and enter poli- 
tics. Presumably, the strategy would be to take the 
center of the political spectrum away from the two 
major parties and relegate them to the left and right 
margins (possibly without their leaders). 

A respected and beloved figure such as Yunus 
would be needed to wean away the committed 
adherents of the two major parties, which have 
large constituencies and well-organized machines 
to get out the vote. Meanwhile, the army disclaims 
any intention of taking power or of running the 
government from behind the scenes. It is merely, 
according to the army chief, “assisting the care- 
taker government to put the country back on the 
right track.” 

So who is calling the shots? And what can we 
expect from them as to the length of this interven- 
tion and the depth of its reform agenda? Clearly, 
Bangladesh's neighbors and its friends want to 
know the answers. India, which borders Bangla- 
desh on three sides and is vitally concerned with 
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its stability as well as transit to its eastern states, 
has been circumspect so far in its public demeanor. 
The big donors, such as the United States; the 
European Union, and Japan, seem patient thus far, 
but will also need to understand soon who and 
what they are dealing with. 

These governments and international institu- 
tions will want some assurance that the unelected 
regime will return Bangladesh to a system in which 
elected governments are in charge, and that such 
governments will be more efficient and less cor- 
rupt than has been the case in the past. They are 
also concerned by the possibility that Bangladesh's 
military intervention might prove a demonstration 
model for other troubled countries in the region, 
namely Nepal and Sri Lanka, and the inspiration 
for a more emphatic “I told you so” attitude on the 
part of Pakistan's military government. 

Most importantly, the long-suffering Bangladeshi 
people themselves deserve clarity. They will need 
it if those in charge of the country now are to be 
allowed to get on with their tasks without the poli- 
tics of the streets again capturing their attention. 

From what I can gather, the new government's 
aims amount to building a modular democracy 
from the inside, rather than letting it develop 
organically as has been the case in other work- 
ing democracies (and as opposed to having it 
imposed from the outside). Whether this is pos- 
sible is unclear. Whether it is necessary will be 
argued vigorously. But there seems a good case that 
Bangladeshi politics and politicians have become 


so corrupt and the political culture so venomous 
that only an indigenous nonpolitical force could 
design the root-and-branch reforms needed to 
build institutions and structures that will support a 
democratic culture yet constrain politicians within 
universally accepted limits of a-working democ- 
racy. The history of such attempts, including those 
already undertaken in Bangladesh, is not encour- 
aging. Yet the history of progress in the organic 
development of democracy in Bangladesh during 
the past 25 years is even less encouraging. 

At least two things can be learned from these 
histories, however, which may increase the ulti- 
mate chances of success. First, politicians can 
pervert even the most tightly written democratic 
constitution if the political culture rewards elec- 
toral success above all else and sets out inad- 
equate penalties for breaking or undermining 
the rules. Society must be involved both in con- 
structing new laws that establish precise behav- 
ioral limits and in the impartial enforcement of 
those laws. Second, if unelected governments do 
not seek support from all shades of civil society 
and do not limit their ambition and their tenure, 
they almost invariably go bad. Thus, to assess 
the chance that the caretaker government and its 
military backers will succeed, it will be necessary 
to know precisely what effort they will make to 
build support for their reform agenda among Ban- 
gladeshis, and how long they intend to remain in 
power before holding elections and turning the 
government over to the people. E 
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Toward a New Nepal? 


RHODERICK CHALMERS 


hortly before midnight on the evening of Feb- 

ruary 7, 2007, Nepals prime minister, Girija 

Prasad Koirala, was finally ready to make a 
live address on national television. For the ailing, 
octogenarian political leader this speech—his sec- 
ond major address in a week—would be a crucial 
test. Three weeks of violent protests across the 
country’s southern plains had left two dozen dead, 
squeezed the economy, and made the Katmandu 
government look isolated and embattled. Demon- 
strators complained that a new interim constitution 
had done nothing to rectify the unfair domination 
of “hill” Nepalis and was reinforcing age-old pat- 
terns of discrimination against Nepalis in the coun- 
trys plains region. For them, the “New Nepal” that 
politicians had promised looked suspiciously like 
the old one that was meant to have been consigned 
to history. Some other critics welcomed the signs 
of a collapsing peace accord, which they hoped 
would compel a return to authoritarian rule. 

This was not how it was meant to be. Ten 
months into a peace process that had overcome 
royal autocracy and ushered Maoist rebels into 
the first stages of a political settlement, Koirala 
was hoping to finish his political career on a high 
note by ending Nepals bloody 10-year conflict and 
restoring democracy. Instead, his initial botched 
effort to calm the unrest in the south—using his 
earlier speech to offer token gestures without solid 
promises of devolving power and increasing elec- 
toral representation—had left him looking more 
than a little like the king from whom he had tri- 
umphantly wrested power in April 2006. Then 
too, there had been weeks of violent protests. 
Then too, an out-of-touch, inward-looking regime 
in Katmandu had tried to defuse tensions with an 
ill-judged offer of cosmetic concessions. 


RHODERICK CHALMERS, based in Katmandu, is the 
project director for the South Asia division of the International 
Crisis Group 
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In April 2006, King Gyanendra had also been 
forced to make two'proclamations in rapid succes- 
sion—the first, a still-defiant attempt to face down 
protests; and the second a humiliating retreat, 
marking the moment when he accepted that he 
had lost both dignity and power. Prime Minister 
Koirala’s climb-down, however, was more ambigu- 
ous, not least because in his second appearance 
before the nation he was representing a broad 
albeit tenuous group of parties still in control of 
the national agenda and still formally committed 
to radical change. The fact that their concession of 
a significant revision of voting procedures had to 
be extracted by violent protest betrayed a style of 
governance that remains distant and unresponsive. 
But the effort to appease the south may further 
their stated goal of a more inclusive state. 

In Nepal, the black-and-white struggle against 
the monarchy has given way to a political land- 
scape of shades of gray. The people have sent 
a clear message that they will not put up with a 
return to royal dictatorship. But they know all too 
well that an uneasy coalition of tainted democratic 
politicians and semi-reformed Maoist revolutionar- 
ies hardly guarantees a happy ending to the turbu- 
lent history of Nepals political convulsions. 

Even if peace lasts—and the signs now are mod- 
erately encouraging—the Himalayan state faces a 
huge struggle to pull the country out of poverty, 
build functioning institutions, and bring gover- 
nance and services to communities scattered across 
harsh terrain. And perhaps more challenging than 
the practical hardships, the nation faces a painful 
process of psychological rebirth. 

Widespread calls for a “New Nepal” can be 
heard most vocally among the many groups that 
have always been left out of the main national nar- 
rative. In addition to the Madhesis of the south, 
who secured some concessions in February, there 
are dozens of ethnic and caste groups that have 
never been allowed to feel that their country 
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belongs to them. Amid:a clamor of demands for 
rights, Nepal's political leaders (most of whom, 
including the Maoist:top brass, are drawn from 
traditional ruling elites) will find it hard to meet 
popular expectations while also maintaining the 
delicate consensus among elites that underlies the 
politics of the peace process. 


HOPES FOR PEACE 


One of the most prominent features of Nepal's 


politics has been the weakness of leadership. 
The litany of leaders’ failings is long and well 
rehearsed—tfrom the decades of palace rule that 
delivered economic and political Stagnation to 
the corruption of the democratic parties and the 
violence of a Maoist insurgency that led to some 
13,000 deaths. . 

A year to the day before Koirala’s February 7 
televised address, Nepal was counting down the 
hours to the start of 
municipal elections. 
The royal regime | 
had insisted on pro- 
ceeding with the 
elections despite a 
boycott by all main- 
stream parties and 
an intense Maoist mulitary offensive across the 
country. The result of the February 8, 2006, elec- 
tions suggested to many observers the prospect of 
a gruesome, grinding three-way stalemate among 
the three power centers: the king, the politicians, 
and the Maoists. 

_ Indeed, King Gyanendra did not achieve the 
stamp of legitimacy he had been hoping for since 
seizing power in a February 2005 royal coup. Voter 
turnout was minimal, and palace emissaries could 
not even persuade candidates to stand in many 
of the seats up for election. Some of those whose 
names appeared on ballots later complained that 
they had been abducted by the army and forced to 
run against their will, Still, the combined weight of 
peaceful party protests and armed Maoist assaults 
proved insufficient to stir popular revolt or force 
the king to step back. The three power centers 
were locked in a wary equilibrium, no one strong 
enough to achieve total victory on its own. 

Yet, just two months.after the municipal elec- 
tions, this tenuous triangular arrangement had 
resolved itself into a simpler configuration. An 
alliance of democrats and isurgents—cautiously 
patched together under India’s. -auspices—man- 
aged to prompt the king’s surrender and open 





The comfortable classes of Katmandu are reluctant 
to let go of the old Nepal, whose hierarchies 
and social biases have served them well. 





negotiations for a lasting settlement. A new 
seven-party coalition government reciprocated a 
Maoist cease-fire. For all the instability that has 
since transpired, the cessation of armed hostilities 
has held, saving hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of lives. Dire predictions of an imminent Mao- 
ist putsch and the collapse of the state proved 
unfounded. Talks on a detailed peace agreement 
were naturally tortuous, but by November 2006 a 
deal was reached. Not a perfect deal, but a work- 
able compromise. 

Within two months of that deal an interim con- 
stitution was promulgated, sidelining the king and 
bringing Maoist representatives into a temporary 
national legislature. The constitution too was less 
than ideal, and was a catalyst for renewed regional 
unrest, but it was flexible enough to allow for 
amendment, while the government and the Mao- 
ists maintained a working relationship in the face of 
serious tensions. At 
the same time, Mao- 
ist fighters quietly 
submitted to can- 
tonment and stor- 
age of their weapons 
under UN super- 
vision—another 
development that many had earlier deemed at least 
implausible, if not umpossible. 

In less than a year Nepal has moved from all- 
out conflict to the start of a process that could 
deliver a lasting political settlement and the social 
and economic reforms that its citizens have long 
demanded. The road ahead 1s far from easy. But 
Nepals much-maligned political leaders, from 
Maoists to mainstream politicians to moderate 
royalists, deserve credit for the remarkable turn- 
around. So too do two key international actors 
whose behavior is often the subject of less chari- 
table assessments: India and the United Nations. 


THE INEFFECTIVE KINGDOM 

Given the uneven history of its political devel- 
opment, Nepals recent convulsions are not entirely 
surprising. The modern state was forged in the face 
of British colonial expansion in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. As the East India Company 
extended its grip across the Gangetic plains of 
north India, one determined king in the Himalayan 
foothills decided to devote himself to an ambitious, 
improbable campaign of expansion. Prithvina- 
rayan Shah, ruler of the tiny, poor principality of 
Gorkha—one of dozens that formed an unruly 


patchwork along the length of the mountains—set 
his sights on the wealthy Katmandu valley. 

The cities of Katmandu, Bhaktapur, and Patan 
sat on one of the major trade routes from Tibet to 
India. With a profitable role as a merchant trans- 
shipment center, fertile soil (the valley had once 
been a lake), and a sophisticated culture, the val- 
ley was a world away from Prithvinarayan’s small 
stronghold. Still, he deployed enough political 
cunning and military ferocity to make swaths of 
the hills his, although it took him decades to win 
his new capital. The kingdom of Nepal is normally 
dated from the year of his eventual conquest of 
Katmandu, 1768, when the Shah dynasty asserted 
its newfound preeminence. 

For a few decades, until they ran up against the 
hardening edges of the British empire in 1814, 
Prithvinarayan’s successors pushed outward east 
and west. But their martial prowess, even at its 
peak, did not entirely conceal the problems that 
were to beset the kingdom. Power was rapidly con- 
centrated in Katmandu, where politics revolved 
around vicious struggles among royal! relatives, 
palace courtiers, and a handful of noble clans. 
Disputes were resolved by assassination or exile. 
Competent leaders (such as the talented army com- 
mander, Amarsingh Thapa, who warned against 
confronting the British) were sidelined. The peo- 
ple of the united country provided troop levies and 


taxes but were offered little stake in the states suc-. 


cess. In fact, the reverse: the more Nepal expanded, 
the greater the need to confiscate its new subjects’ 
lands as gifts for army commanders. 

The Shahs were Hindus and they spoke a lan- 
guage, now known as Nepali, that was still alien to 
much of the territory they conquered. The peoples 
they ruled over were diverse: the Hindus of hill and 
plain had separate caste structures and hardly mixed. 
Most of the hill peoples were Buddhists or animists 
speaking Tibeto-Burman languages. And the New- 
ars of Katmandu had a national culture of their own. 
(A push for modernization in the 1960s included a 
forcible emphasis on adopting the Nepali language 
and a single, Hinduized national culture but failed to 
eradicate this diversity.) The early Nepali state was 
good at fighting and extracting the limited surpluses 
that the meager agricultural economy offered; it was 
not so successful in its foreign affairs, and it had no 
concern for building a sense of nationhood. 

Eventually, the Shahs fell victim to their incestu- 
ous power struggles. A new dynasty of hereditary 
prime ministers, who took the title Rana, seized 
power in 1846 and reduced the monarch to a pow- 
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erless figurehead. They negotiated a more or less 
stable accommodation with British India: in return 
for retaining their grip on power and Nepals nomi- 
nal sovereignty, they restricted their dealings with 
other countries and allowed the British to recruit 
Gurkha soldiers. Some Ranas were modernizers, 
but most of their rule reinforced the role of the 
state as an exploitative structure designed to ben- 
efit a small handful of ruling families. 


THE PARTIES GET STARTED 

India’s independence in 1947 sent shivers down 
the Ranas’ spines. Their comfortable coexistence 
with the British would not survive India’s trans- 
formation into a democratic republic. In theory, 
Delhis new rulers respected Nepals independence. 
In practice, they were quick to support a regime 
change that saw the Shah monarchy restored to 


, power in order—supposedly—to safeguard a tran- 


sition to democracy. 

Nepali political partes had formed and orga- 
nized in exile since the 1940s. The 1950s witnessed 
a number of short-lived palace-appointed coali- 
tions until the country’s first general elections in 
1959. The Nepali Congress (modeled on its Indian 
namesake) won a landslide victory, but its success 
put it on a collision course with King Mahendra. 
He gave vent to his autocratic instincts in Decem- 
ber 1960, seizing power, banning political parties, 
and laying the foundations for three decades of 
thinly veiled monarchical dictatorship. 

This was the backdrop for the formative years 
of Nepal’s political parties. From the relatively 
conservative Congress party to various stripes of 
communists (pro-Beijing, pro-Moscow, and proto- 
Maoist), they all developed as underground oppo- 
sition groups. Most of them indulged in sporadic 
armed action of some sort. Congress activists 
hijacked a plane and plotted assaults on the police 
and army; some communists launched a short- 
lived violent movement against feudal landlords. 
(Representatives of all of these factions later ended 
up as ministers, some coming full circle to join 
King Gyanendra’s hand-picked cabinet in 2005.) 

When a mass peoples movement in 1990 forced 
the palace to grant a multiparty democratic sys- 
tem—alongside a constitutional monarchy that 
retained significant powers—the parties had to 
transform themselves from underground oppo- 
sitional networks into professional organizations 
capable of running a government. They did not 
entirely fail in this task. The 1990s saw rapid eco- 
nomic and infrastructural development, as well as 
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a burgeoning free press and a reasonably functional 
parliamentary system. However, the parties and pol- 
iticians failed to meet high public expectations and 
earned a reputation for shortsighted self-interest. 
THE PEOPLE’S WAR 

When the Maoists launched their “people’s war” 
in 1996 they were in many ways late on the scene. 
The genealogy of the Communist Party of Nepal 
(Maoist) was messy and fractious. The CPN(M) 
was patched together from small parties with dif- 
ferent strategies—one group had been the third- 
largest party in the 1991 parliament, while others 
had rejected the multiparty system outright. When 
they submitted a list of 40 demands to the govern- 
ment in February 1996 and threatened war, their 
harshest critics were close comrades who agreed 
with their ideology but questioned the appropri- 


ateness of an armed struggle. Others might have . 


criticized them more vocally had they bothered to 
take note of them, but the Maoists of 1996 were a 
tiny group, easily dismissed as eccentric extrem- 
ists who would likely never do more than stir up 
trouble in a couple of remote districts. 

The course of the Maoist insurgency has been 
shaped by the character of Nepals major political 
players. The Maoists themselves have always tem- 
pered their ideological zeal with a strong streak of 
pragmatism. They adopted Mao’ original model of 
revolution (mobilizing in the countryside and grad- 
ually encircling the cities—a reversal of the Lenin- 
ist approach) and diligently rehearsed many of the 
early Chinese communist tactics. But from the out- 
set they recognized that their strategy would have 
to take account of Nepals distinctive features and 
be updated to fit with a changed global context. 

For all its constants, not least the Maoists’ sus- 
tained determination and discipline, their cam- 
paign has been marked more by its mutability. 
They quietly abandoned the goal of rural base 
areas in all but rhetoric as they realized that their 
sway over village populations would not trans- 
late easily into unchallenged control of territory. 
They revised their headline demands, settling on 
pushing for a constituent assembly, something 
that had not featured in their original manifesto. 
They switched strategy to a mixed Maoist-Leninist 
model (branded “Prachandapath” after their leader 
Prachanda) as it became clear that the centraliza- 
tion of power in Katmandu reduced the value of 
their hold over far-flung districts. 

Most importantly, it was pragmatism rather 
than principle that governed the rebels’ relation- 


ship with other power centers. Vocal republicans, 
they nevertheless maintained quiet contacts with 
the palace. Bitter critics of the “bourgeois” parlia- 
mentary parties, they still talked to them (even as 
they-murdered their activists) and eventually allied 
themselves with them. Enemies of “Indian expan- 
sionism” who had been building bunkers to pre- 
pare for an expected invasion from the south, they 
concluded their crucial deal with the political par- 
ties under the solicitous eye of New Delhi and cur- 
ried support with its bureaucrats and politicians. 


THE POLITICIANS AND THE KING 

In much of this, the Maoists have resembled 
their parliamentary foes. Nepals two largest main- 
stream parties are also pragmatic rather than ideo- 
logical outfits. The Nepali Congress still describes 
itself as socialist but spent its time in government 
(most of the democratic period between 1990 and 
2002) pushing through liberal economic reforms. 
The Communist Party of Nepal (Unified Marx- 
ist-Leninist) has gently discarded almost all of 
its communist tenets and reinvented itself as a 
moderate social democratic party. Although their 
recent record has disappointed an expectant pub- 
lic, both parties have nationwide networks and 
solid support. Between them, they have regularly 
mopped up more than two-thirds of the total vote 
in national and local elections. Despite the Maoist 
onslaught, many Nepalese are still proud to iden- 
tify themselves as party members or supporters. 

Even so, the parties are stuck in an awkward, 
halfway position: as the representatives of the 
post—1990 establishment they have lost their radi- 
cal credentials, while their tastes of power have 
encouraged an organizational shift from mass- 
based movements to top-down patronage net- 
works. The parties have no shortage of leaders, and 
their internal political economy demands that the 
leaders be accommodated and allowed to distribute 
jobs and favors to their backers. Multiparty democ- 
racy also has brought the expense of elections and 
the temptation of embezzlement to build campaign 
war chests and, all too visibly, personal fortunes. 
Corruption scandals have been rampant: some 
parliamentarians achieved notoriety, for instance, 
when they bought themselves imported Japanese 
sport utility vehicles before they had even brought 
paved roads to their home villages. 

Of Nepals three power centers, the monarchy 
has seen the most dramatic changes. On the night 
of June 1, 2001, King Birendra and his entire line 
of the royal family were killed in a palace massa- 


cre. The son of Mahendra, Birendra had served as 
king since 1972. It was apparently the crown prince 
who wielded the gun before turning it on himself— 
though few Nepalis believe the official story and 
most suspect a conspiracy. The contrast in character 
between Birendra and his brother Gyanendra was 
marked. Birendra was not the natural democrat that 
sentimental obituaries depicted, yet his good grace 
and unassuming manner after he ceded power in 
1990 won him genuine popular affection. . 
Gyanendra, on the other hand, along with oth- 
ers less willing to accept the palace’s reduced role, 
saw Birendra as weak and indecisive. Gyanendra 
more strongly resembled their father, and when he 
replicated Mahendra’s palace coup, the haughty 
imperiousness came naturally. Gyanendra lacked 
Mahendra’ political instincts, however, and his 
advisers misjudged the domestic and international 
mood. Having ascended to the throne under a 
cloud of suspicions over his brothers murder, he 
compounded his unpopularity by unleashing the 
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in order to ensure public endorsement. The April 
2006 mass movement that brought the end of royal 
rule came close to slipping beyond the control of 
any political leadership. Major party leaders were 
not in its vanguard; in fact, it was only at its con- 
clusion that any of them appeared in public at all. 
That there would be some form of uprising in 
the face of incompetent royal rule was predictable. 
But both democrats and Maoists were taken by 
surprise at the snowballing of initially halfhearted 
demonstrations. The parties had tried many times 
to bring the people into the streets but had been 
met with suspicion and indifference. The Maoists 
were, typically, more organized but also suspected 
that they would have to revert to military tactics 
when street pressure failed to reach a critical mass. 
The people surprised them both: not only did they 
come out in huge numbers across the country 
(indeed, in far greater numbers than in 1990), but 
they refused to do so under either party. or Mao- 
ist flags. Instead, they sent a message that support 


army—ostensibly to quell for any leaders was con- 

the Maoists but in reality ditional—and that they 

adding to ordinary peo- Perhaps more challenging than the expected any new admin- 

ple’s sense of insecurity. eaters th oar istration to deliver real 
The army had been practical naraships, the nation taces a change. 

the palace’s trump card. Painful process of psychological rebirth. Once the king was out 


It had stayed under the 
king’s control even after 
1990 and had rapidly expanded and re-equipped 
itself once it was mobilized to tackle the Maoists in 
2001. Never reconciled to democracy, it had prom- 
ised the king that it could tame the rebels within 
months if it were freed from political interference 
and unhampered by whining human rights activ- 
ists. This freedom the king delivered, locking up 
all the carping critics when he seized power in 
February 2005. 

The army stood as a last defensive line, con- 
vincing the Maoists that they could not overrun 
towns and cities, but never managing to take the 
fight to them. Had Gyanendra brought peace, his 
calculation might have been vindicated: a public 
weary of war and misrule might have applauded 
him. Instead, he became the most potent advertise- 
ment for republicanism, his low popularity sinking 
steadily further even after he gave up power and 
stepped out of the public gaze. 


RELUCTANT DEMOCRATS 


A successful peace process depends on balanc- 
ing the sometimes competing imperatives of build- 
ing an elite consensus and broadening participation 





of the way, however, the 
political elite was quick 
to restore its grip on events. Key negotiations took 
place behind closed doors—understandably on 
some topics, but with less justification in the case 
of discussions that should be broad-based. The 
restored parliament was not consulted on important 
issues and had to struggle to force the government’ 
negotiators to report to it on progress. The drafters 
of an interim constitution invited public submis- 
sions (and received thousands of responses) but 
were given no staff or mechanism to process them, 
and the final document appeared to reflect only the 
wishes of top leaders. 

The exclusiveness of the negotiations is wor- 
risome, not just in principle but also in practice. 
The 1990 constitution was not a disastrous dispen- 
sation, nor were the institutions it created inher- 
ently unworkable. Nevertheless, they lost public 
confidence in part because they were created in 
private and promulgated from on high with little 
more than a nod to the people they were meant to 
serve. The Maoists brutally exposed this weakness 
and turned it against the parliamentary system. If 
the public does not have a transparent opportunity 
to participate in the reshaping of political systems 
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and national institutions this time, any new consti- 
tution will find its longevity similarly threatened. 

To push for a more inclusive process, however, 
is to challenge the longstanding structure of the 
state. And that, as the Maoists are only the latest 
to discover, is easier said than done. Nepal’ elites, 
composed largely of high-caste hill Hindus, have a 
tenacious hold on most levers of power. They dom- 
inate the bureaucracy, judiciary, army, and political 
parties. Landholding and business ownership are 
also unrepresentative. 

It is rash to push this generalization too far. 
The traditional clans that dominate the army's top 
ranks, for example, have little overlap with the 
largely Brahman political leadership. And the latter, 
while sitting on top of the caste structure, contains 
plenty of individuals from otherwise unprivileged 
backgrounds. Nevertheless, the large populations 
that have been left on the sidelines have signaled 
their clear expectations for change. Nepals people 
may be poor, but they 
are politically sophisti- 
cated and have practiced 
flexing their muscles. 

The unrest earlier 
this year in Tarai, the 
southern plains border- 
ing India, illustrates the 
risks and opportunities of regional protests. The 
protests flared up quickly but were no surprise to 
the Madhesis themselves; the Tarai inhabitants have 
struggled for decades to get Katmandu to address 
their grievances and demands. Although they con- 
stitute a large proportion of Nepals population, 
the Madhesis are hardly represented in state struc- 
tures—they were never recruited in the army, and 
are barely to be seen in the civil service, judiciary, 
police, or parliament. Yet they have been forced to 
conform to a rigidly unitary nationalism that denies 
them use of their own languages and marginalizes 
their cultures. When they took their case to the 
streets there was violence (mainly from the police), 
and there were attempts to stoke communal ten- 
sions between hill and plains people. But the major 
demands remained reasonable and—tfor once—the 
government was forced to face up to them. 

Similar demands will follow from other groups, 
and there will be painful haggling to strike the 
right balance: if quotas for parliamentary seats 
and government jobs are implemented, then one 
communitys gain could be seen as anothers loss. 
Yet the fact that most activists are convinced their 
goals can be achieved through a legitimate consti- 





In less than a year Nepal has moved from 
all-out conflict to the start of a process that 
could deliver a lasting political settlement. 





tutional process is encouraging, even if they have 
to shout to be heard. A political elite unaccus- 
tomed to satisfying public demands will have to 
learn quickly to be more responsive without just 
making reflexive concessions that fail to produce 
an overall improvement in fairness. 

Of course, these changes are not taking place 
in a vacuum. As a landlocked country with giant 
neighbors, Nepal cannot shield itself from outside 
influences. Its rulers, and the factions competing 
for power, have always been ready to look beyond 
Nepals borders for support. Prithvinarayan sought 
the endorsement of the Mughals; the British 
propped up the Ranas; the democratic parties were 
formed on Indian soil and look naturally toward 
New Delhi for guidance; and the last of the royal- 
ists appeal with increasing desperation to India’s 
Hindu fundamentalists. 

India’s approach to Nepal has never been altru- 
istic and has often generated resentment when 
India has appeared 
to throw its weight 
around. Still, its quiet, 
measured role in shap- 
ing an outline deal to 
end the conflict has 
been surprisingly suc- 
cessful. India’s mantra 
of nonintervention has not entirely concealed sig- 
nificant behind-the-scenes maneuvering, not just 
in facilitating the accord between the Maoists and 
the political parties but in almost every subsequent 
step. Yet New Delhi relaxed a seemingly inflexible 
red line by endorsing both sides’ appeal for United 
Nations assistance. The UN moved quickly and, by 
its sometimes cumbersome standards, remarkably 
effectively to broker crucial agreements on man- 
aging weapons and combatants. It oversaw the 
cantonment of rebel fighters and the locking up of 
their weapons by the end of February 2007, while 
securing guarantees of reciprocal action from the 


Nepali army. 


HOW NEW? 

“New Nepal” is the new catchphrase, a term 
that peppers politicians’ rhetoric, has been picked 
up as a theme by the BBc’s Nepali Service, and has 
appeared on tee shirts made by Nepali activists in 
New York. But the new Nepals that people imagine 
are varied and sometimes conflicting. The comfort- 
able classes of Katmandu are reluctant to let go of 
the old Nepal, whose hierarchies and social biases 
have served them well. The mainstream parties 


were relieved that, for all the drama of the April 
2006 mass movement, it did not generate any new 
leaders, nor has it yet forced them to find new ways 
_ of conducting politics. 

For some, the New Nepal amounts to a con- 
venient exercise in cosmetic rebranding. “His 
Majesty's Government” is already a thing of the 
past. Enthusiastic civil servants have repainted 
signs and reprinted office stationery in the name 
of the “Government of Nepal,” just as zealously 
as a year earlier they arranged for crowds to greet 
King Gyanendra on his well-staged walkabouts. 
But their ways of. working have yet to change. 
While the sight of former royal ministers being 
arrested and jailed on charges of “regressive” 
behavior cheers their opponents, the new demo- 
cratic government finds that the old guard's auto- 
cratic clothes fit them well. They rely on the same 
discredited laws that enable preventive detention 
and make the same excuses when the police shoot 
unarmed demonstrators. 

In a fit of radical enthusiasm—and an attempt 
to steal the Maoists’ clothes—the coalition gov- 
ernment has declared the Hindu kingdom a sec- 
ular state, sweeping away one of the country’s 
defining features, to the delight of some and the 
consternation of others. But this dramatic stroke 
of the pen has not altered day-to-day life, nor will 
it change Nepalis’ own perceptions of the impor- 
tance of religion. (The romantic notion that the 
kings subjects believed him a god had long been 
eroding in any case.): l 

And hard facts about Nepals economy will pres- 
ent continuing challenges to any government. The 
kings picture may soon disappear from banknotes, 
but conservatives in the elite will happily say 
goodbye to that symbol if they are spared the more 
alarming prospect of loosening their grip on eco- 
nomic power. The institutions of state do not yet 
reflect all of Nepal’s people, and the struggle for 
development and dignity will be long and hard. 

Although the Maoists’ flagship policy of land 
reform has a natural appeal in a predominantly 
subsistence agrarian economy, this alone will do 
little to boost the nation’s fortunes. While India’s 
growth rates make headlines around the world, 
its mountainous neighbor suffers not only from 
tough terrain but also from centuries of under- 
investment. There has been little industrial 
development, and rulers from Prithvinarayan 
onward: have been wary of engaging in any trade 
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that might benefit India. The jealous guarding 
of national interests has been largely counter- 
productive. Nepal's vast hydropower potential, 
which could profitably exploit India’s growing, 
electricity-hungry market, is hardly tapped. Far 
from boosting revenues, Nepals power sector can- 
not even keep the capitals lights on for more than 
two-thirds of the day, let alone satisfy the majority 


of citizens who do not eyen have connections. 


ENCOURAGING SIGNS 

Two things, however, have changed in Nepal 
over the past year, and they will do more than 
anything to shape Nepal in the future. The first 
is that the war has ended and the Maoists have a 
safe landing in sight. This is not the way they had 
hoped to end their campaign: for armed cadres 
schooled in slogans of total victory, the face-saving 
compromises they have had to make may be hard 
to swallow. The Maoists’ commitment to political 
pluralism and power sharing is still shallow, and 
they will find it hard to abandon their violent and 
coercive habits. Nevertheless, the idea that they 
could form part of a stable, progressive settlement 
1s more plausible than ever before. Many will never 
forgive them for starting the war in the first place. 
But many too acknowledge that they have, how- 
ever brutally, forced Nepal's established rulers to 
confront issues that they had successfully brushed 
under the carpet for centuries. 

The second thing to have changed is even more 
encouraging. Nepal’s people have shown their 
strength—not just the raw power of street protests 
but also determination, patience, and political 
maturity. For outsiders it is still tempting to see 
Nepal in tourist guidebook clichés, a land of poor 
but happy villagers, hardly touched by the outside 
world and charmingly devoted to their picturesque 
traditions. It just may be that the past few years 
have shattered that image, and deservedly so. 

The tiny sequestered kingdom perched between 
the Indian and Chinese giants has shown that it can 
be a self-confident and forward-looking country, 
proud of its cultures but not destined to be confined 
by a history dictated by past rulers. Nepals 27 mil- 
lion increasingly assertive and publicly aware citi- 
zens are the best hope for pressuring politicians to 
make peace and deliver reform. This is not enough 
to guarantee success, but the lesson the citizens 
taught the once proud, now marginalized, king 
should make other spoilers think twice. im 
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India’s Remix Generation 
RASHMI BANSAL 


inter is the season of the Big Fat 

Indian Wedding. My big fat Indian 

family recently held nuptials, attended 
by the usual gaggle of cousins, distantly related 
uncles, and faintly remembered aunts. In the 
midday warmth of Mumbai, we—the bride's side 
of the family—awaited 
the arrival of the groom 
and the tradıtional baraat 
(marriage procession). 
As a concession to modernity, he pulled up in 
a horse-drawn buggy, not actually astride a 
horse. But the bride’s father was held up in one 
of the city’s endemic traffic jams. A frantic call 
was placed to the groom on his cell phone: “Ask 
your folks to dance for a few minutes more... .” 
Pumped up on the bhangra beats of a popular 
Bollywood number, the celebrants hardly seemed 
to mind. 

The scene may have appeared to be just 
another timeless Indian rendition of till-death-do- 
us-part. But scratch the surface of the traditional 
revelry, and a microcosm of the new India reveals 
itself—the cauldron that is this culture-clinging 
country, simmering with bubbles of energy and 
change. The young people in particular, the prin- 
cipal players in this ritual, are helping to create 
a fast-evolving and more Westernized but still 
uniquely Indian culture. 

The bride and groom are both professionals. 
They work, in fact, at the same multinational 
American firm and met on the job. They are from 
different castes and communities—she, an Agrawal 
from a trader community in the northern state of 
Uttar Pradesh; he, a Sindhi from a former Pakistani 
province whose family moved to Mumbai after the 
1947 partition. Yet their parents had absolutely no 
problem with the idea of their getting married. On 
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the contrary, the bride’s father apparently sighed 
in relief. Putting together an arranged marriage— 
where the families fix a match based on similar 
social backgrounds and compatible horoscopes—is 
no mean task today. 

“Today’s young women have their own ideas 
about the way they wish to live,” the father says. 
The meek young women who would bow their 
heads and accept whatever fate handed out to them 
are dwindling in numbers across much of India. 
Economically empowered women now enter mar- 
riage with ideas of equality in their heads. “As long 
as the boy is well-educated and a Hindu, we are 
fine,” is the new refrain in many urban middle- 
class Hindu families. 

The change in attitude reflects the emergence of 
what amounts to a new caste—the English-speaking 
urban professional. These are the young men and 
women who strive to enter India’ best technical and 
management universities, such as the Indian Insti- 
tutes of Technology and Indian Institutes of Man- 
agement. They believe that hard work and merit 
are what open doors to a better future. Working 
at large multinational or software companies, they 
earn more at age 24 than their government-servant 
fathers earned at retirement. - 

I saw these bright-eyed young people at the 
wedding. Many are from what were once deri- 
sively referred to as “small towns”—towns like 
Kanpur, Jaipur, Indore, and Banaras. Life there 
orice moved at a slower pace, and does still. But 
the young people in the towns have taken a men- 
tal leap, thanks to satellite television and the 
Internet. The gap between the city-bred ‘and the 
country cousins has narrowed; in some areas it 
has been wiped out altogether. 

The girls from Kanpur were wearing seamed 
chiffon saris and glittering “Punjabi suits” (tunics 
worn with drawstring pajamas) in the style of 
the moment. The same department stores that 
were once the preserve of big cities are spread- 
ing tentacles to the towns. Malls and multiplexes 


are mushrooming everywhere, as corporate India 
wakes up to the consuming power of smaller com- 
munities. And local enterprise is not far behind. 
Most of the dresses at the wedding were knock- 
offs of styles sported on the big screen by Bolly- 
wood stars like Rani Mukherji and Preity Zinta. 
Bazaars today are dotted with “boutiques°—small 
tailoring shops run by portly women with dubi- 
ous fashion design diplomas. What they lack in 
aesthetics training, they make up for by tuning 
into “India Fashion Week” and ripping off the 
more wearable designs. 


SPEND-HAPPY 

So is God in his heaven and everything right 
with the country? Is this new caste-neutral, 
education-hungry, spend-happy young person 
representative of the real India? Well, yes and no. 
In a country as vast as India, you can never gen- 
eralize. And reality depends on what side of your 
naan is buttered. Or 
whether you have 
naan to fill your 
stomach at all. 

It is an inescap- 
able fact that more 
than 250 million 
Indians, a quarter of 
the population, are still living officially below the 
poverty line—on $1 per day or less. This means 
they do not eat even two square meals a day. With 
54 percent of India estimated to be under the age 
of 25, this presumably means we have more than 
130 million young people who exist merely in 
survival mode. 

The good news, however, is that the chances 
of upward mobility are greater than ever. And 
not just for the “haves.” Economic data show a 
surge of movement into what the National Coun- 
cil for Applied Economic Research (NCAER) calls 
the “aspirer” class. These are households with 
an annual income between $2,000 and $4,500 a 
year. From 29 million households in 1996, their 
number has grown to 53 million (or 220 million 
people) today. 

This kind of improvement in the standard of 
living over a single decade—the result of the 
liberalization of the economy since 1991—is 
unprecedented in India. And the economic 
reforms, including reduced state licensing for new 
businesses and opening up to foreign investment, 


have benefited no one more than India’s young 


people. New sectors such as software services are 
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flourishing, bringing to India the “knowledge 
economy” and jobs for the educated young elite. 
Engineering and business colleges have prolif- 
erated as more and more young people seek the 
all-important “professional qualification.” So- 
called computer diplomas, offered by nationwide 
quickie-course chains like NIT and Aptech, also 
have multiplied. 

Critics of the liberalization policy—mainly on 
the left—contend that the fruits of this growth are 
not reaching the poorest of the poor. But, for the 
first time, it appears that even. the most deprived 
members of society are beginning to feel the rip- 
ples of this economic tidal wave. The numbers of 
the “deprived” (defined by the NCAER as house- 
holds earning under $2,000 a year) are projected 
to decline from the current 132 million households 
to 114 million by 2010. 

So, yes, the rich in India are definitely getting 
richer. A new cash-rich middle class of some 60 to 
80 million Indians 
has emerged. And 
the gap between rich 
and poor, as well as 
between white collar 
and blue collar, has 
grown more starkly 
evident. Neverthe- 
less, things are expected to get better for more Indi- 
ans than ever before. 

This is especially the case with young people 
who have the right educational qualifications. 
Software giants Infosys and TCs (Tata Consultancy 
Services) each are hiring 30,000 fresh engineer- 
ing graduates every year. Anyone who can speak 
English fluently can land a job at a call center at 
a starting salary of 10,000 rupees (approximately 
$220) per month. This may not sound like a lot, 
but if you are living with your parents—as many 
twentysomethings still do in India—the salary 
is essentially pocket money. With food and rent 
taken care of, the young employee can splurge. 
Thus, trainees and junior managers in offices 
flaunt the latest cell phones (change cycle: every 
six months) even while the boss sticks to a trusted 
old model or functional Blackberry. 

Coffee shops, cinemas, Nike, Reebok, and Levis 
all thrive on the new let-me-spend-all-I-have 
young Indian. And when the young consumer 
needs to spend more, it is simply a matter of find- 
ing another better-paying job. With job-hopping 
rampant, attrition rates at companies have reached 
all-time highs. Indeed, in a country of more than 
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1 billion people, human resources managers moan 
about scarcity of “talent.” 


SCHOOL-HUNGRY 

Compounding the employers’ difficulties are 
continuing deficiencies in India’s educational 
system. According to the National Association 
for Software and Services Companies, barely 10 
percent of India’s annual 3 million non-technical 
graduates and 25 percent of its 400,000 engineer- 
ing graduates are considered “employable.” This 
is because a vast number of young Indians mak- 
ing their way through the abysmal state schooling 
system are deprived of proper primary education. 
Most of them study ın “vernacular” (local lan- 
guage) schools and emerge ill-equipped to face the 
new, globally connected job market. 

Those who can afford it send their ilden to 
so-called English medium schools. But even here, 
teaching methods empha- 
size memorization of facts 
and hardly any indepen- 
dent thinking. It is a sys- 
tem the British put into 
place, still creaking along 
with rewritten textbooks. 
The one thing it does pro- 
duce is fierce competition for limited seats to the 
most prestigious universities. 

Competition among young people is height- 
ened further by state-supported “reservations” 
in colleges for students on the basis of caste, the 
traditional stratification of Hindu society. The 
“untouchables,” the lowest caste, for centuries 
suffered discrimination and were barred from 
learning. The original idea behind reservations of 
seats in higher education and government service 
was to provide a form of affirmative action to lift 
up the lowest caste and bring its members into 
the mainstream of Indian society. 

However, India’s founding fathers envisaged a 
10-year period for these reservations. Sixty years 
on, they persist, with no politician daring to antag- 
onize his voting constituency by advocating their 
elimination. The sons and daughters of those who 
have already benefited from reservations corner the 
seats now, effectively depriving their brethren who 
are more genuinely in need. 

In 1989, the government introduced reser- 
vations for “Other Backward Castes” (OBCs) in 
state jobs, taking total reservations to 50 percent 
of available jobs. But, unlike the untouchable 
castes and specified tribes, these castes were not 
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uniformly backward. Some among them are land- 
owners and politically powerful. Reservations thus 
had become more of an attempt to woo constitu- 
ents along caste lines than an initiative to promote 
social equality. The government’ action touched 
off a wave of student protests in 1990. 

Matters came to a boil again in 2006 when the 
government sought to introduce OBC reservations 
ın prestigious national universities. Young people 
belonging to the higher castes saw this as a direct 
attack on the concept of merit. Seething at the 
injustice, crowds of elite youths took to the streets, 
notwithstanding their “khao, peeyo aur mauj karo” 
(“eat, drink, and enjoy”) attitude toward life, which 
normally leaves little time for political activism. 

Medical students who spearheaded the anti- 
quota protest braved water cannons, sat on hunger 
strikes, and mobilized widespread media opposi- 
tion across the country and online. The agitation 
split the country into two 
and once again brought 
into focus the issue of 
caste, which many hith- 
erto believed was wither- 
ing away. 

It is interesting that the 
only two major student 
agitations in India’s recent history (1990 and 2006) 
have been triggered by economic issues, not social 
injustices. In both cases, students believed that 
opportunities were being unfairly snatched away 
from them and appropriated by politicians, to be 
distributed according to their whim. 

Resident doctors eventually called off the latest 
protest on the order of the country’s supreme court. 
Student groups have filed a public interest lawsuit, 
but the original fire has been extinguished. Quotas 
are being implemented, albeit in phases. The major- 
ity is now resigned to them. The flirtation with 
activism having passed, young people’ lives go on. 


MEET THE PARENTS 

On fronts other than the economic, the young 
Indian—across the spectrum of class and caste— 
remains fairly content. And broadly conformist. 
The emphasis is on personal goals and achieve- 
ments, but within a social and family structure. 

The 1996 hit film “Dilwale Dulhaniya Le Jay- 
enge” (“The Man with the Heart Will Take the 
Bride”) hit the nail on the generational head 
when, unlike Bollywood lovers of yore, the mov- 
ie’s hero refused to elope with his lady love. A 
cocky young Shahrukh Khan declared he would 


marry the lovely Kajol, but only after winning 
over her parents. 

Parents are and will remain central characters in 
the young Indian's existence. The good news is that 
parents are adapting along with their offspring. 
“One has to change with the times,” parents sigh, 
as their sons slick back their gelled hair and their 
daughters dump the covers-it-all salwar kameez for 
low-waist jeans and tight tee shirts. 

In some matters, Indian parents have become 
particularly flexible. As far as consumerism or 
career efforts go, both parent and offspring are 
partners in crime. All parents want the best they 
can afford to give their children, especially when it 
comes to securing their future. This attitude ranges 
from the maidservant who works extra hours to 
send her son to an English medium school to the 
corporate vice president who earmarks mutual 
funds to support a child’s future college education 
in America. 

Of course, not all change is voluntary. Often 
there is simply no choice. Consider the mobile 
telephone, which has brought about a revolution 
in young India’s mating manners. The vast majority 
of Indian parents still frown on the concept of dat- 
ing. They would much prefer that their offspring 
hang out in groups, and certainly are not keen on 
the idea of “going steady.” You will get distracted 
from your studies, they argue. Besides, sex before 
marriage is “against Indian culture.” 

So much so that every year on Valentine’s Day, 
members of the Shiv Sena—a right-wing politi- 
cal party—resort to smashing up shops that sell 
cards, flowers, and chocolates. Party members ask 
couples caught holding hands in parks to pledge 
that they will marry. India also still has girls’ hos- 
tels with ridiculous curfew times like 6:30 in the 
evening. None of this, of course, stops romance 
from blossoming. 

Chatting (on the Internet), “scrapping” (com- 
municating on the popular social networking site 
Orkut), and text messaging (via mobile telephone) 
are the three new weapons in the young woman's 
amour arsenal. Cell phone companies like Reli- 
ance offer “free” calls between two pre-designated 
numbers. The joke in college goes, if you have 
recently switched to Reliance from another net- 
work, you are probably head over heels in love. 
The mouse and the mobile have empowered the 
otherwise protected and constantly watched-over 
young Indian woman like never before. 

The irony is that parents put these technolo- 
gies in the hands of young people because of their 
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perceived utility for monitoring what children are 
up to. Givıng your son or daughter a cell phone is 
supposed to help you “keep in touch” and know 
where he or she is at any time. In fact, parents 
have little or no idea where their sons or daughters 
actually are, or whom they are speaking to. In one 
fell stroke, India’s youth have gained a whole new 
world, a world featuring one thing that most every- 
one in this crowded country craves: privacy. 

Although iPod portable music devices are still 
rare in India, young people find ways to tune out 
the world while tuning into one of their own. The 
sight of young people with tiny mobile-phone 
headphones lodged in their ears is common. 

Cell phones, it should also be noted, have tran- 
scended class barriers. As of January 2007, India 
had 156 million mobile phone users; this includes 
everyone from the top to the bottom of society. 
Lack of a fixed address is no longer a liability. 
While the young man who leaves his village in 
search of a job may not know where he will sleep 
tonight, he knows that his family—or prospective 
employer—can reach him. The cell phone not only 
enables mobility; it is a new and potent symbol of a 
society with a spring in its step: freed of wires, free 
of entanglement, an India on the move. 


ONE INDIA 

Young people, like all Indians, are in some ways 
divided along the lines of what has been called the 
“Two Indias”—the rich and the poor, the urban 
and the rural, the English speakers and those lim- 
ited to their native tongue. In terms of culture, 
however, the youth of today are more unified and 
connected than ever before. 

Not long ago, inhabitants of the south of India 
routinely railed against the cultural hegemony of the 
north. Over time, however, they have succumbed. 
All of India is now under the spell of Bollywood. 
A young lad in Chennai, the capital of the south- 
ern state of Tamil Nadu, may watch Tamilian films 
but also hum the catchy tune from the Bollywood 
blockbuster “Dhoom 2.” Conversely, Tamil directors 
like Mani Ratnam release dubbed or reshot versions 
of their hit films for Hindi audiences. 

Films are one unifying factor; food is another. 
Idlis (steaming patties of black lentils and rice) 
and dosa (crêpes made from a rice-and-lentil bat- 
ter) from southern India are well-loved snacks 
in other parts of the country. Roti (unleavened 
bread), once unheard of ın “rice country,” is now 
often part of young people’s eating-out menu in 
the south. Mothers jot down new recipes from 
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televised celebrity cooking shows in a quest to 
offer their children more “variety.” 

So-called Punjabi suits have become well- 
entrenched all over India. With varying lengths, 
styles, and cuts, this versatile garment has become 
standard college and office wear, even in the most 
conservative families. But the influence of Punjab 
(in India’s north) is seen most in music. Any song 
with a bhangra beat, a pop sound derived from 
Punjabi folk music, gets the crowd in a disco on its 
feet. Dancing to Hindi film songs would have been 
sacrilegious for the “cool” set of a previous genera- 
tion. Now, party without it and you will be consid- 
ered a weirdo. A recent trend that refuses to die out 
is the “remix” number. This is a song produced by 
overlaying an old and well-loved Bollywood tune 
with more modern and dance-happy beats. 


MIX AND MATCH 

It is in some ways this remix mindset that 
defines young India today. Young people some- 
how manage to mash up the old with the new, the 
Indian with the Western, to produce a pop culture 
with a character all its own. Whether it’s the pizza 
with paneer tikka toppings (spicy cottage cheese 
cubes) or traditional kurtas worn with jeans on 
college campuses, mix and match is the mantra. 

Technology rapidly facilitates the mixing of 
Indian and global culture. In a country where 
cricket was—and still is—dominant, new sports 
such as Formula 1 auto racing and soccer are gain- 
ing popularity among the youth. With more than 
100 channels on satellite television, some network 
will find it worthwhile to cater to a niche audience. 
Likewise, the Internet ensures that geography no 
longer limits the following of a Manchester United 
football club. 

Economic globalization has spurred a significant 
change in youth’ attitudes toward America. In the 
1970s and 1980s, young members of the Indian 
elite had no qualms about migrating to the United 
States for “better prospects.” But they retained a 
cynical attitude and distrust of the country. Amer- 
ica was generally seen as an ally of India’s enemy 
Pakistan—most noticeably during the 1971 con- 
flict that led to the creation of Bangladesh. Russia, 
on the other hand, was a benefactor and friend. 

That was then. In the new India, where capital- 
ism has replaced socialism in all but name, young 
people see America as a country India should 
emulate. Microsoft founder Bill Gates is the hero 
of many a 16-year-old, and Us car brands like Ford 
and Chevrolet successfully convince Indian yup- 


pies that they can live the Great American Dream 
on the potholed roads of India. 

But Indian culture.is resilient. An underlying 
desire for change mingles, for example, with an 
abiding acceptance of fate. Indians would like bet- 
ter roads; they will settle now for stronger tires. 
Of course, young Indians are more “global- 
ized” in the sense that they consume the same 
brands as their counterparts in other parts of the 
world, from McDonald's to MTV. These and other 
brands, however, have had to adapt and “Indian- 
ize” themselves. And is an MTV that plays Bol- 
lywood music 23 out of 24 hours a day really a 
global product? 

India’s youth culture contains a pleasant sense 
of familiarity as well as a sense of something new: 
one foot in the past, the other in modernity. Young 
people in India today still fast for God, even as they 
also fast for health. They will consider themselves 
liberal and open-minded, and yet remain deeply 
divided along religious lines. Hindus, who make 
up over 80 percent of India’s population, have 
historically been a tolerant people. But repeated 
attacks by Muslim militants in cities such as Mum- 
bai and Delhi have heightened the us-versus-them 
feeling. Muslims are perceived as not doing enough 
to suppress and punish the fanatics within their 
community. However, much of this is not openly 
expressed, and the media strive to provide a bal- 
anced view on the subject. 

Respect for elders is another tradition that, sur- 
prisingly, young Indians continue to honor. They 
often choose not to question or resist old ways 
if that will “make the elders happy.” Thus, Aish- 
warya Rai, the Bollywood star and former Miss 
World, consented to marry a tree because astrolo- 
gers said it would help rid her horoscope of man- 
gal dosh (a dangerous affliction). She did so while 
her fiancé, Bollywood star Abhishek Bachchan, 
looked on benignly. 

Back at our wedding, the bride and groom per- 
formed all the usual rituals and then some. After 
several rounds of touching elders’ feet and ask- 
ing for blessings, they zipped off in a brand new 
Hyundai Getz. The car was a gift from the bride's 
family, we were told, not a dowry. The newlyweds 
might have argued about this point on their hon- 
eymoon in Switzerland. More likely, they will let 
age-old traditions lie and simply create new ones. 
“When we have a baby, you better wake up at night 
and change the diapers!” the bride may have cooed 
into her husband’ ear, perhaps failing to notice the 
tiny headphone lodged inside it. E 
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independence. It has much to celebrate. 

This country of 25 milion people, one of 
the most diverse nations in Southeast Asia, has 
managed to maintain ethnic security in a divided 
society. It has steadily promoted record levels of 
economic growth. And it has emerged as an impor- 
tant player in regional and world affairs, well 
beyond its size. 

The current prime minister, Abdullah Ahmad 
Badawi, Malaysia’s fifth leader, has consolidated his 
political position since assuming office in 2003. He 
received a record mandate of 90 percent of the seats 
in March 2004 elections for the Dewan Rakyat, the 
nation’s parliament. He has been widely embraced 
by Malaysians and the international community for 
his congeniality and sincerity. 

Indeed, Abdullah has seemed a breath of fresh 
air after the heavy-handed rule of his prede- 
cessor, Mahathir Mohamad, who governed the 
country for 22 years. Abdullah has continued 
to deliver economic success for Malaysian citi- 
zens, with over 5 percent economic growth last 
year. He has projected the country as a moderate 
Muslim nation committed to basic freedoms and 
social harmony. 

Nevertheless, a closer look at Malaysia's impres- 
sive record points to serious challenges ahead. 
Abdullah has made bold initiatives with regard to 
all three of the major issues facing Malaysia—eth- 
nic relations, economic performance, and political 
openness. But in the past few years he has back- 
tracked in these areas, increasing ethnic tensions, 
deepening his dependence on state patronage while 
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fostering rising inequality, and narrowing political 
debate and decision making. 

Fifty years after independence, Malaysia is at a 
critical point in its history. The problems it faces 
will require difficult choices by the country’s lead- 
ers and citizens alike. Malaysia will need to take 
decisive measures to address its challenges, or find 
itself facing a midlife crisis. 


THE ETHNIC DIVIDE 

The first of these challenges is maintaining 
ethnic harmony. When Malaysia negotiated inde- 
pendence from Britain in the 1950s (the British 
possessions on Borneo, now known as East Malay- 
sia, joined the already independent peninsular 
Malaya in 1963), the main issue was the rights of 
different ethnic communities. Malays have long 
feared being marginalized in their land by the 
Chinese in particular, who are seen to be in con- 
trol of the economy. At independence, the debate 
centered on the rights of the Chinese and Indian 
communities. The Malays, who had migrated from 
the Indonesian archipelago, argued that they were 
the indigenous people of the land, and as such 
deserved special dispensation. 

Today, the debate over the rights of non-Malays 
continues to define the country, although the form 
of the debate has changed over time. In the 1950s 
it centered on citizenship, and citizenship was 
granted to non-Malays. In the 1960s it focused 
on education and language, and non-Malays were 
given the right to speak and educate in their local 
tongues. Since riots took place in May 1969— 
sparked by political gains by the opposition, espe- 
cially by non-Malay parties—the tide has turned 
the other way, toward increasing the rights and 
privileges of the majority Malay community. 

Initially this took the form of an affirmative 
action policy, known as the New Economic Policy 
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(NEP), which provided greater access to education, 
employment, and state benefits for the Malay com- 
munity. The pro-Malay measures included extend- 
ing the use of the Malay language into all of the 
national curriculum, replacing English. 

In order to protect these measures and maintain 
stability, the regime outlawed discussion of racial 
or “sensitive” issues and closed political space by 
restricting political organization on university cam- 
puses and in society as a whole. The debate since 
the 1970s has revolved around the special privileges 
of the Malay community in relation to the non- 
Malays. But the debate has been inherently limited 
because of the narrow space for discourse. 

Post-1969 policies that addressed ethnic secu- 
rity have had profound social and political conse- 
quences. Foremost, the NEP has led to the economic 
empowerment of the Malays, as a result of broader 
access to education and to state resources. Malay 
ownership of the economy has increased, although 
the extent of the increase remains a subject of 
controversy. Last year an independent study by 
the Asian Strategic Leadership Institute was con- 
demned for questioning government figures and 
methodology in projecting Malay equity in the 
economy. Critics of the government were implicitly 
suggesting that the numbers are kept intentionally 
low to continue justifying a policy of ethnic-based 
state distribution. 

There is no question, however, that Malays have 
benefited from state largesse. The Malay middle 
class has swelled in part because of government 
employment. A cohort of wealthy Malay business- 
men tied to state contracts has gained prominence. 
A smaller, private group of Malay technocrats is 
now part of the social fabric as well. There is also 
no question that not all of the Malay community 
has gained from the NEP-related measures: poverty 
remains among Malays, and the level of inequal- 
ity within the Malay community has risen sharply 
since 1970. 

Through the 1990s, the gains in the Malay 
community promoted greater multiethnic secu- 
rity. For all of the criticism leveled against Maha- 
thir, he adeptly managed ethnic relations on 
some fronts, fostering a sense of security among 
the Malay community that provided space for 
increased national recognition of the vital role 
that the Chinese play in Malaysian society. Maha- 
thir increased non-Malay rights through the 1990 
initiative of “Vision 20/20,” which guaranteed the 
Chinese and Indians a secure place in a multieth- 
nic society. Abdullah inherited this stable foun- 


dation and broad support from the non-Malay 
community, but he has managed in his three and 
a half years in office to foster troubling insecurity 
among the ethnic communities. 

The reasons have to do with unintended conse- 
quences of the 1970s period. The closure of politi- 
cal space after the 1969 riots provided few outlets 
for political dissent and community building. Reli- 
gion became one of those outlets, especially for 
Malays. Malaysia experienced an Islamic revival 
through the 1970s, ironically fostered in part by 
alienation from the West among thousands of 
students who were funded by the government to 
study abroad. 


DEBATING ISLAM’S ROLE 

Islam has always played an important political 
role in Malaysia, in effect helping to define Malay 
politics. Two parties have dominated the contest 
for power among the Malays. One is the United 
Malays National Congress (UMNO), part of a multi- 
ethnic 14-party coalition or Barisan Nasional (BN) 
that has governed Malaysia since independence. 
The other is the Islamic Party of Malaysia (PAS). 
The two parties have long debated the proper role 
of Islam in political life. In fact, since the 1970s, 
religion has become a principal arena for express- 
ing collective dissent, as other arenas were closed. 
This has been accentuated by the fact that other 
markers dividing the Malays from non-Malays 
have become less distinct, as urbanization and 
government-encouraged linguistic conformity have 
reduced differences in lifestyle and languages. 

Mahathir encouraged the greater Islamization of 
Malaysian society, in part as a means of empower- 
ing the Malay community and in part as a strat- 
egy to limit dissent against his government, which 
became increasingly centralized and authoritarian. 
As a result, by the time Abdullah assumed office, 
Malaysia had moved in an increasingly conserva- 
tive religious direction and the lines demarcating 
religious differences between the PAS and UMNO had 
blurred. Before leaving office Mahathir declared 
Malaysia an Islamic state, a goal the PAS had fought 
for since the party was formed in the late 1940s. 
This declaration provoked considerable concern 
among non-Malays who believe that the Malaysian 
constitution guarantees them religious freedom in 
a secular state. 

Abdullah’s approach to the politicization of 
Islam has been to label Malaysia a moderate Mus- 
lim community and to articulate this message 
under the banner of Islam Hadari or, roughly trans- 


lated, “Civilizing Islam.” This somewhat vague ver- 
sion of Islam emphasizes social justice, economic 
development, and tolerance for other religions. 
Immediately after Abdullah assumed office, Malay- 
sia was touted as a bastion of moderation and as a 
role model for other Muslim countries. This mes- 


sage has been especially salient in a post—9-11 


world fearful of Islamic radicalism. 

While there 1s considerable truth in this 
moderate image of Malaysia, it fails to capture 
the increasing conservatism that has become 
embedded in Malaysian society and, more 
important, the political implications of the moderate- 
Muslim label. As the distinction between the Pas 
and UMNO has become less significant, Abdullah's 
label has effectively neutralized the PAs (at least in 
the short term) and opened up space for conser- 
vative Muslims in Malaysia to link their interpre- 
tation of religion with the.broad and ill-defined 
concept of Islam Hadari. For example, Malaysia's 
most recent economic plan, introduced last year, 
includes the promo- 
tion of Islam as one of 
its goals, the first time 
an economic plan has 
had an overt religious 
message. 

The debate over the - 
role of religion in polit- . 
ical life has intensified, moreover, as it has moved 
away from the political parties and into civil soci- 
_ ety. Conservative social groups, motivated by their 
sense of religious responsibility to promote a better 
society ın Islam, have called for greater religious 
governance through Islamic law and have insisted 
on the unquestioned centrality of religion—or 
rather Islam—in Malaysia. 

A real cultural war among Muslims is devel- 
oping in Malaysia, as.different interpretations of 
Islam are contested over issues such as apostasy 
and the role of women. Moderate and conservative 
Muslims, as well as the majority who reject any 
labels, are searching for how best to protect rights, 
ensure meaningful lives, and be true to their inter- 
pretations of their faith. Yet, in a country where 
ethnic divisions have defined the polity, and where 
religion is now the primary marker of difference 
between Malays and non-Malays, a polarization 
between Malays and non-Malays has emerged over 
the role of Islam. 

Abdullah-has solidified the dominant role of 
Islam in Malaysia with his Islam Hadari framework, 
which has aimed to clarify Mahathir’s declaration 





Malaysia’s elites remain spooked by frank 
discussion; they fear open debate will evoke 
emotions that will destabilize the country. 
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of an Islamic state. When non-Malays—or, rather, 
non-Muslims—express concern over the issue of 
religious freedom and the narrowing of space to 
articulate their beliefs and to call for interfaith dia- 
logue, many in the Muslim community view this 
as an attack on Islam‘ officially respected position. 
Non-Malays feel frustration, if not true anxiety, 
while Malays are equally concerned that their faith 
is being questioned. 

In an international climate where Muslims 
have felt under attack by the policies of the Bush 
administration, the Malays in Malaysia respond 
defensively. It is thus not surprising that in the 
last UMNO General Assembly, in November 2006, 
Abdullah claimed that attacks on Islam would not 
be tolerated. He did this after imposing a gag order 
on discussion of religion or “sensitive issues” in 
the press. 

The concerns over religion remain acute among 
all Malaysians of different faiths, as sporadic inci- 
dents over conversion, child custody, and other 
issues persistently raise 
tensions and evoke pas- 
sionate responses. The 
intensity of feelings 
associated with the role 
of Islam seriously chal- 
lenges Abdullah and 
his BN government, 
making ethnic stability one of the main challenges 
for the country. This is just as it was when Malaysia 
became independent. 


THE PATRONAGE STATE 

Yet ethnic relations are not just about religion. 
They are also about economics. The NEP policy 
forged a relationship between the state and the 
Malay community, a dependence on the state for 
benefits. When Abdullah took office he promised to 
reduce state spending. This was a means to curb the 
endemic corruption that has been tied to the mas- 
sive state distribution associated with the NEP. It was 
also an effort to increase Malaysia’s international 
competitiveness. Yet, after Abdullah cut back spend- 
ing for two years, he embraced the NEP as a means 
of forging support within his own UMNO party, as 
well as to improve the status of the Malays. 

Abdullah's approach is strikingly similar to that 
of the early 1970s: blatant patronage.-Among the 
many examples of largesse in the latest Malaysja1 
economic plan is a huge set-asidé-of pam 
exclusively for Malay small businesses. For ‘mati 
Malaysians, this embrace is a stepppack-thttime, a 


Xe 
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move to a 1970s-style policy that promotes differ- 
ence and inequality, that will fail to bring genu- 
ine autonomy to the Malay community, and that 
is taking from the non-Malays’ “rice bowls.” For 
others, Abdullah’s approach offers an opportunity 
for further financial gains, after two lean years, and 
represents a reaffirmation of the importance of pro- 
moting Malay economic empowerment. 

The return of the “old” NEP—exclusively ben- 
efiting the Malays and simplistic in design, essen- 
tially a form of ethnic patronage—has, of course, 
only served to accentuate ethnic tensions. The 
November 2006 UMNO General Assembly became 
an arena for promoting the NEP, as it has been for 
the past couple of years under Abdullah. But what 
distinguished the last meeting was the tenor of dis- 
cussion, which included one speakers call for Chi- 
nese blood, a not-so-subtle invitation to violence 
against the Chinese. 

Abdullah subsequently fined the offending 
speaker, opting not to use Malaysias tough sedition 
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der‘a greater financial burden, especially in educa- 
tion fees abroad for their children who did not have 
the same access to public universities). And the 
Malaysian government has delivered on economic 
performance, relatively consistently and broadly, 
Increasing opportunities for all. 

After independence, Malaysia’s economy was 
dependent on the export of three commodities: rub- 
ber, tin, and palm oil. Industrialization remained 
shallow, but ties to trade and the international 
marketplace were essential for Malaysia’s success. 
The demands of the post-1970 political environ- 
ment forced the government to rethink its model of 
growth, and move from modest import-substitution 
initiatives to a strategy of export-led growth. This 
move was rooted in ethnic politics, since the state 
felt that it could not rely on local domestic capital 
to promote the economy. (Domestic capital was 
dominated by Chinese business.) So the state turned 
to foreign investment as the driver of the econ- 
omy, continuing to rely on state revenues from the 


laws against a member of oil and gas industries 
his own party despite the to buttress heavy expen- 
deep sense of betrayal this Abdullah’s administration has lacked a ditures. 

remark evoked among This pattern of being 


non-Malays. UMNO also 
decided not to televise 
further party meetings, 
mistakenly thinking that 
the delivery of the message rather than the message 
itself was the problem. 

Meanwhile, applications among non-Malays 
for emigration have increased six-fold in the past 
year, and non-Malay capital flight and lack of con- 
fidence in Abdullah’s administration continue to 
grow. The challenge of ethnic politics goes beyond 
religious freedom to the ways in which the state 
engages with ethnic communities. Non-Malays 
arguably felt more freedom at independence than 
- they do now. 


IN SEARCH OF GROWTH 


Abdullah’s government recognizes the importance ` 


of ethnic relations to social stability, and although 
there have been serious concerns and an intensifi- 
cation of tensions, the commitment to maintaining 
harmony remains strong. Whether Abdullah will 
be successful will depend most of all on economic 
performance. When the NEP was introduced in the 
1970s, Malaysia had the good fortune of rising oil 
and gas revenues. The high costs of the government 
measures did not come directly out of the pockets 
of non-Malays (though they were forced to shoul- 


clear economic agenda and encountered 
considerable resistance to change. 





open to international 
markets, but with a large 
burden of state spending — 
. and a strong role for the 
state in the economy, has remained largely intact 
since the early 1970s. The Malaysian government 
has maintained control over natural resources, 
especially oil and gas, recognizing that this control 
is necessary to meet high demands for state lar- 
gesse. But the technocrats in the 1970s also recog-, 
nized that they needed to attract foreign capital to 
expand the economy and generate jobs. Through- 
out the 1970s, Malaysia offered attractive tax and 
investment incentives consistent with an export- 
led model of industrialization. By the 1980s it had 
won a large influx of capital from the United States, 
Japan, and Taiwan. 

Investors were attracted to Malaysia’s politi- 
cal stability and openness, and they underwrote 
a broad expansion of industry, especially in elec- 
tronics. This expansion created jobs and had posi- 
tive spin-offs in the service and retail sectors. The 
importance of the oil and gas sector simultaneously 
encouraged the professional and sound manage- 
ment of this state-linked sector to increase produc- 
tion and maintain revenues to the state. ‘ 

Foreign capital became a central ingredient 
in the economy. Meanwhile the Chinese domes- 


tic businesses, comprised primarily of small and 
medium-sized enterprises, increased their compet- 
itiveness, ironically in reaction to their exclusion 
from state assistance. A short recession in 1985 and 
1986 dampened growth temporarily and forced a 
reevaluation of borrowing and the management of 
indebted state-linked companies. This reevalua- 
tion led to the introduction of privatization mea- 
sures and less open borrowing. Overall, Malaysia’s 
economic growth remained impressive, for which 
Malaysian leaders unquestionably deserve praise. 
They were consistently rewarded at the polls for 
delivering on the economy—most evidently in the 
1990 and 1995 national contests, at the height of 
the country’s economic boom. 


THE LAST CRISIS 

Yet the 1997 Asian financial crisis shook the 
country’s economic foundation. Malaysia’s mac- 
roeconomic indicators were among the strongest 
in Asia, perhaps with the exception of Singapore, 
but its proximity to Thailand and Indonesia meant 
that it would be subjected to the same contagious 
pattern of capital flight and scrutiny that afflicted 
those countries. Observers did not credit Malay- 
sia for its historical pattern of sound economic 
management, in part because of the idiosyncratic 
response of the country’s prime minister. Instead 
they saw a polity riddled with corruption, espe- 
cially at the elite levels as a result of state distribu- 
tion, poorly performing state enterprises.(except in 
oil and gas), and limited financial reserves. 

Malaysia’s currency, the ringgit, experienced the 
same freefall as its neighbors’ did, and the gov- 
ernment was forced to initiate reforms. After the 
1969 riots, the challenges of 1998-1999 were the 
second-most significant for Malaysia. Mahathir 
followed his own path of capital controls, buck- 
ing recommendations by the International Mone- 
tary Fund for state cutbacks. He also substantially 
transformed the financial sector. Malaysia weath- 
ered the storm, partly by exporting foreign labor 
and partly as a result of Mahathir’s bold measures. 

The Asian financial crisis did not force a reevalu- 
ation of state patronage and distribution in Malay- 
sia. If anything, the crisis, like the events of 1969, 
served to deepen dependence on state largesse. 
This was because it provoked a stronger opposi- 
tion, especially following the expulsion and the 
politicized trial of Mahathir's deputy, Anwar Ibra- 
him. Anwar used the financial crisis to advance his 
own ambitions and his pro-IMF approach to eco- 
nomic competitiveness. His appalling treatment by 
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the state led to a significant withdrawal of Malay 
support for the Mahathir government in the 1999 
elections. In his last years in office, Mahathir rehed 
heavily on allocating contracts and distributing 
state moneys to shore up support, despite profess- 
ing not to. Corruption and cronyism remained 
rampant as a result, as did the model of distribut- 
ing state benefits to consolidate political power. 

Abdullah boldly rejected this model when 
he came into office. He implemented measures 
against corruption, which included bringing cases 
against a small group of party leaders, and he 
reduced spending. His promise was rewarded by 
a huge mandate at the polls, as his anti-corruption 
campaign stole the thunder of the reformasi, or 
reform opposition, that had emerged in 1999. He 
was helped by the creation of a greater number of 
ethnically mixed constituencies in 2003 in a first- 
past-the-post electoral system that dampened the 
Opposition vote. 

Sustaining this drive to limit the state’s excesses 
has proved difficult, however, and gradually 
Abdullah has reversed his stance. Last year, the 
government's new economic plan served to illus- 
trate how far Abdullah had come from his initial 
position, reaffirming the state as a key driver of 
domestic growth. 


THE NEW ECONOMIC CLIMATE 

This reversal in economic policy is the result of 
two factors. First, the resistance within his own 
party was strong. Abdullah recognized that if he 
was to stay in office within UMNO, he needed to 
deliver patronage to his party members, many of 
whom had entered politics for financial gain. Sec- 
ond, and more important, the international climate 
has changed. Malaysia can no longer rely on the 
same levels of foreign investment, as inflows to 
China have increased at Malaysia’s expense. 

Islamic terrorism, a lack of decisive regional 
leadership, and instability in Indonesia have all 
made Southeast Asia less attractive to interna- 
tional capital. And although Malaysia remains 
an extremely appealing location for investment, 
investment growth has begun to wane. Malaysia 
under Abdullah has begun to look for opportuni- 
ties in niche industries, biotechnology and agri- 
business in particular. But the legacy of the state's 
lack of engagement with domestic businesses and 
its ethnic orientation toward Malays, who are 
seen as less competitive because of their depen- 
dence on state contracts, has limited the potential 
of these sectors. 
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As inflows of foreign investment have become 
less reliable, Abdullah has searched for a new 
driver for the economy. He has turned to an old 
pattern—treducing domestic competitiveness and 
embracing China, hoping for mutually beneficial 
links. Trade with China now surpasses that with 
the United States, although Malaysia is America’s 
tenth-largest trading partner. Oil and gas revenues 
continue to buttress state spending and are essen- 
tial for government coffers. 

There have been moments of economic reform 
in Abdullah’s administration, including a bold 
initiative to engage in free trade talks with the 
United States. This would involve opening up 
government procurement and making the state 
more transparent, as well as significant reforms in 
some government-linked enterprises. Yet Abdul- 
lah’s administration has lacked a clear economic 

agenda and encountered considerable resistance 
to change. Mahathir himself championed some of 
this resistance last 
year when he openly 
criticized Abdullah's 
leadership. 

So far, the costs of 
many of the reforms 
have been passed 
on to the broader 
public, where initiatives to reduce state subsidies 
have led to increased inflation, but they have not 


significantly touched the elite. Inequality is rising — 


in Malaysia, and the country’s leadership has yet 
to provide a sense of direction for the economy. 
Sound policies of the past, long-term investment, 
and oil and gas revenue provide a temporary buf- 
fer for the leadership to find that direction. But 
time is running out. Malaysia will be increasingly 
forced to take decisive measures to maintain eco- 
nomic growth, as it has at critical turning points 
in its past. 


LIMITS ON DEBATE i 
Whether the state allows decisions over the 
economy and tensions in ethnic relations to be 
openly debated, or whether such choices will rest 
with the abılity of a small circle of elites, is not 
certain. Malaysia’s polity has traditionally been 
an elite-oriented formation. While elections have 
occurred regularly (with the exception of an 18- 
month state of emergency declared after the 1969 
riots), critical decisions have been made by a 
handful of leaders, usually within the BN coali- 


ton and ın the executive. 


a 
In a country where ethnic divisions have defined 


the polity, a polarization between Malays and 
non-Malays has emerged over the role of Islam. 





‘Abdullah opened up the polity when he came 
into office, allowing more political discourse and 
more space for policy debate by the civil society 
that had emerged in the 1970s. He initially man- 
aged by consensus decision-making, allowing a 
plurality of actors to shape policy. This was a wel- 
come change from Mahathir, whose force of per- 
sonality and level of control limited alternatives 
to his vision. The first few years of Abdullah’s 
administration wére marked by political open- 
ness, a markedly different pattern from the trend 
set in place after 1969 and accentuated after 1999 
by Mahathir. . 

But Abdullah’s openness has narrowed, espe- 
cially over the past year. He is allowing less pub- 
lic debate of issues. And he is relying more on a 
small group of policy advisers, led by his son-in- 
law Khairy Jamaluddin, whose meteoric rise to 
power has raised concerns and jealousies within 
the political system. There is a real debate 
occurring within 
Malaysıa over the 
appropriate level 
of openness in 
public discussion, 
with hard-liners 
gaining ground as 
gag orders, warn- 


_ ings, and OT against the media—including 


bloggers—have increased. 

Even debate within the BN ‘over issues such as 
religion has been narrowed, as was demonstrated 
in January 2006 when non-Malay cabinet min- 
isters were publicly rebuffed for submitting a 
memorandum on the issue of religious freedom. 
The civil service has been granted more room for 
such debate. But concerns have been raised about 
the:bureaucracy’s ability to promote new policies, 
since years of loyalty- and ethnic-based promo- 
tions have-reduced the stature of civil servants 
and the bureaucracy is no ORES nc Di senrarive 
of the country. 

An even deeper issue is the difficulty of allow- 
ing free speech for a polity that has not allowed 
it for so long. Malaysia's elites remain spooked by 
frank discussion; they fear open debate will evoke 
emotions that will destabilize the country. Hard- 
liners prefer keeping a lid on issues, rather than 
allowing careful examination of them in pub- 
lic. It will require brave leadership to maintain 
openness in the face of deep-seated reservations. 
Instead, most likely, elite decision making will 
win out. In a polity socialized by elite rule, it is 


believed elites know best. The weight of respon- 
sibility for Malaysia's leadership, Abdullah in par- 
ticular, in this context is heavy. 


THE STACKED DECK 

The limits of public engagement with policy 
go beyond elite control. Malaysia has institu- 
tionalized a semi-democratic political system. It 
does engage in elections, which provide for free 
choices, and the opposition has won seats. Yet the 
contest is not a fair one, given state dominance of 
the media, bias in government funding toward the 
incumbent BN, continuing electoral irregularities, 
and constituencies that are constructed to favor 
the BN. Elections are unlikely this year, because 
of high ethnic tensions, but the system is skewed 
even when elections are held. 

Opposition parties boycotted a by-election in 
January 2007 to highlight the unfairness of the 
process, but to date the government has not intro- 
duced electoral reforms. Of-course, an unfair elec- 
toral system encourages those disenchanted with 
the leadership to engage outside of the system. 
Leaders within the BN have failed to fully appreci- 
ate the importance of maintaining a fair chance at 
the polls for the legitimacy of their government; 
nor do they realize the extent to which many 
Malaysians feel the polls are unfair. 

The BN is fortunate that the opposition is frag- 
mented and ideologically divided. It includes a pro- 
secular party, the Democratic Action Party (DAP); 
the pro—Islamic-governance party PAS; and the 
People’s Justice Party (PKR), which is still seeking 
a clear identity. The opposition is increasingly led 
by Anwar Ibrahim, whom Abdullah boldly released 
from prison in his openness initiative in September 
2004. The opposition has consistently pushed for 
openness and debate, yet remains stymied by its 
own divisions and limited electoral opportunities. 
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The climate over the past year has rejuvenated 
the opposition, however—especially the DAP, 
which made record gains in May 2006 state elec- 
tions, and the PKR, whose leader has returned to 
the helm after two years abroad. The opposition 
faces structural constraints that were built into 
an ethnically based polity well before the Abdul- 
lah era. It also must contend with the narrowing 
of political space over the past year. These con- 
straints have evolved gradually, especially after 
1969 and 1999, the defining political crises fac- 
ing the BN and UMNO. Yet the opposition’s col- 
lective call for openness will present a challenge 
to Abdullah, enhanced by an increasingly robust 
civil society. 


HOW TO'AVERT A CRISIS 

From the moment he assumed office, Abdullah 
recognized that Malaysia was at a turning point, 
and he has worked to address the inevitable chal- 
lenges that come with a successful country trying 
to transform its society, economy, and polity. Fifty 
years after independence, it remains to be seen 
whether Malaysia will continue on its historic path 
of avoiding ethnic conflict, promoting economic 
growth, and allowing political choice, albeit lim- 
ited choice. 

If Abdullah returns to the pledges of his first 
few years in office—if he delivers on the many 
promises he has made to the citizenry, rather than 
responding to the elite who have resisted change— 
he will be able to pass through this difficult terrain 
without sending the nation into a midlife crisis like 
the ordeals that punctuated change in Malaysia in 
the past. Abdullah showed in his first few years 
in office that he is capable of decisive leadership. 
His country deserves to celebrate its five decades 
of success without the clouds of the current chal- 
lenges threatening to storm on the parade. i 
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Thailand’s Elusive Equilibrium 
CATHARIN DALPINO 


n the post—cold war era, military interven- 

tions in politics have fallen out of favor. Nev- 

ertheless, many in the Bangkok political class 
initially hailed the September 2006 intervention 
in Thailand as a “good coup.” Those who sup- 
ported the action voiced fatigue and despair over 
the tumultuous five-year tenure of Prime Minis- 
ter Thaksin Shinawatra, the last year of which was 
one of stalemate between a protest movement led 
by anti-Thaksin groups and a leader determined 
to remain in power. Six months into the interim 
administration, many in the political elite now 
question whether military intervention can be a 
- panacea for Thailand's political ills. . 

Supporters of the September military action 
maintain—not without reason—that Thaksin 
had turned a consolidating, if somewhat cha- 
otic, democracy into a semi-authoritarian system 
through a combination of strongman tactics and 
financial maneuverings. In his election campaign, 
Thaksin had struck a populist note, proposing a 
national health care system and other emollients 
that promised economic security to a country that 
may have technically recovered from the 1997 
Asian economic crisis but still harbored deep- 
seated insecurities from the shock. At the begin- 
ning of his administration in 2001, Thaksin’s 
leadership style, which he billed as “CEO manage- 
ment” of the government, impressed many Thais. 

Soon, however, Thaksin, a former police offi- 
cer, had launched a widespread campaign against 
drug dealers that resulted in numerous deaths that 
were deemed suspicious. More objectionable to the 
political classes, he tightened controls on the media, 
in part by encouraging high-ranking officials of his 
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party to purchase controlling interests in media 
groups that were critical of the government. 

Anti-Thaksin sentiment expanded with popular 
opposition to the January 2006 sale of the Thak- 
sin family business, Shin Corporation, to Temasek 
Holdings, an investment firm connected to the 
Singaporean government. Shin Corp., a telecom- 
munications giant, had satellites in its portfolio, so 
its transfer to a foreign entity had security implica- 
tions. Insult was added to injury when Thaksin, a 
billionaire businessman, exploited loopholes in the 
regulatory code that made the sale tax-free. 

Another major concern in the Thaksin era was 
the resurgence of violence in Thailands southern- 
most provinces, which have a Muslim majority 
population. Although the source and cause of the 
violence are still not completely understood, a com- 
mon assumption was that Thaksin’s heavy-handed 
approach to the south had exacerbated tensions. 

To many of the prime minister’s critics, the 
coup offered a chance for a fresh start—a means, of 
restoring Thailand to its pre-Thaksin equilibrium, 
reconciling with southern Muslims, and drafting a 
new constitution with fewer loopholes that allow 
the conversion of political power to personal gain. 
If these hopes were overblown, even unrealistic, 
they were also indicative of how badly many Thais 
believed their political fabric had unraveled. 

Western democracy promoters do not necessar- 
ily disagree with Thaksin's detractors—many had 
criticized his tactics while he was in power—but 
they point out that Thaksin had twice been elected 
in democratic contests, and that he had devoted 
more funds and attention to Thailand's rural sector 
than any political leader in recent years. Both sides 
agree, however, that freedoms were eroded in the 
Thaksin period. Less than a decade ago, Freedom 
House, an organization that monitors democratic 
progress, had ranked Thailand as “free,” a category 
that generally signifies a liberal democracy. In the 
Thaksin years, the rating slipped to “partly free.” 


The campaign against drug dealers and the 
media crackdown were early issues, but in the sum- 
mer of 2006 Thaksin raised new alarms with veiled 
hints that he might seek constitutional changes 
that would move Thailand from a parliamentary 
to a presidential system. While this would not in 
theory be undemocratic, many Thais feared that a 
move to such a system would enable Thaksin to 
institutionalize his own hold on power by shaping 
the Thai system to suit his purposes. These wor- 
ries were exacerbated by a casual remark by the 
prime minister that he hoped to lead the govern- 
ment for another 20 years. This accounts for part 
of the initial support for the military intervention: 
some Thais believed Thaksin was in the process 
of planning a coup of his own, albeit one that was 
political rather than military. 

In 2006, after the September coup, Freedom 
House gave Thailand a “not free” neers 
the lowest possible 
ranking. Despite 
this precipitous fall, 
the new rating has 
drawn little atten- 
tion in Thailand. 
Analysts in the 
country who took 
note of the Freedom 
House move saw it as proof that Western critics do 
not understand the complexities of the country’s 
political problems. 

This debate on democracy is vital to Thailand's 
future, and it would be a mistake to assume that it 
is not being conducted within the country as well. 
Although the international media tend to focus on 
the opinions of politicians and analysts who sup- 
ported the coup, there are some who question how 
democracy can be strengthened when its processes 
have been set aside, even temporarily. They also 
caution that even a brief intervention risks politi- 
cizing a military that had been regarded as increas- 
ingly professional after Thailand’ last as with 
military rule in 1991. 


DETHAKSINIZATION 

Restoring democracy in Thailand will be Both 
a short- and long-term task. International atten- 
tion and pressure have centered on resumption 
of the electoral process. The United States was 
obligated by law to suspend certain security 
assistance programs after the coup, but it has 
focused its diplomatic efforts on encouraging the 
military-backed government to move toward 





To many of the prime minister’s critics, the 
coup offered a chance for a fresh start— 
reconciling with southern Muslims, and 

drafting a new constitution with fewer loopholes. 
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early elections, which have been tentatively set 
for this fall. Before elections can go forward, 
however, the process of drafting a new constitu- 
tion must be completed. 

At this point it is not clear to what extent there 
will be consultations on the constitution, which for 
the 1997 charter took the form of public hearings. 
Whatever the substance of the new constitution, 
its acceptance will depend in part on the degree to 
which the drafters have involved and enfranchised 
key elements of the Thai political system, including 
civil society. In the meantime, an interim National 
Assembly, with some former elected officials rep- 
resenting their parties in an appointed capacity, is 
acting as a legislative placeholder. 

The parties that opposed Thaksin, such as ié 
Democrat Party, need only await the resumption 
of politics as usual. But the survival of Thaksin’s 
Thai Rak Thai (TRT) party would require not only a 
change in the party's 
leadership but also 
a reinvention of its 
public image. At 
this juncture, it is 
not certain whether 
the Thai Rak Thai 
party will survive. 
Many in the party’s 
inner circle were out of the country at the time of 
the coup, as was Thaksin himself. Several in the 
TRT leadership structure who were in Bangkok 
were arrested. Thaksin officially resigned from the 
party in October 2006. The TRT has not been dis- 
banded, but it is not reckoned to be a serious force 
when elections resume. 

While the interim government does not fear 
the Thai Rak Thai Party itself, it is nervous about 
Thaksin’ possible return to Thailand. Thai lead- 
ers recently chastised the Singapore government 
for meeting with the former prime minister. The 
government has also been reluctant to lift all mili- 
tary controls in the provinces in north and north- 
eastern Thailand that are the center of Thaksin's 
political strength. 

Tensions over Thaksin’s lingering political 
presence have been felt in government ministries 
as well. In late February, Finance Minister Pridi- 
yathorn Devakula, a former central bank governor, 
resigned, claiming that he could not work with 
officials still in the ministry who had been aligned 
with Thaksin. This very public example of inter- 
nal bureaucratic dissonance hints at a broader split 


across the system. 
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Pridiyathorn’s resignation was a blow to the 
unity of the interim government and sparked 
rumors of an anticipated broader cabinet shuffle. 
But fissures between Thaksins supporters and the 
government were already a matter of public preoc- 
cupation. A series of bombs set off in Bangkok on 
New Year's Eve is a case that is still to be solved, 
but one popular theory holds that they were det- 
onated by pro-Thaksin forces seeking to desta- 
bilize the new government. Views on this are far 
from unanimous, and some Thai-analysts believe 
the blasts were linked to tensions in the Muslim 
south. Either way, polls show that the bombings 
have lowered confidence in the new leadership. 
The government has warned that further attacks 
are possible, especially around the Buddhist New 
Year in April. 


UNREST IN THE SOUTH 

Beyond personnel issues, many of the actions of 
the military-backed government since September 
have been designed to reverse Thaksin policies. 
The first of these new directions involves the criti- 
cal issue of the Muslim south, specifically relations 
with Thailand’s three southernmost provinces: 
Narathiwat, Yala, and Pattani. Although Muslims 
are a minority amounting to only 4 percent of the 
population overall, in these provinces they form 
a majority. Three years ago, violence in the deep 
south reached a level of national concern, presum- 
ably engineered by a second generation of separat- 
ist movements that had been active in the 1970s 
and 1980s. 

At the time, Thaksin’s critics assumed the 
unrest was a response to his policies in the Mus- 
lim south, which emphasized assimilation of 
minorities into the Thai mainstream rather than 
special cultural, linguistic, or educational arrange- 
ments. A year before the violence reemerged, 
Thaksin had disbanded the Southern Border 
Provinces Administrative Center, whose func- 
tions included mediation and consultation with 
Muslim and other southern leaders. 

But events since September suggest this hypoth- 
esis does not hold up. The appointed interim 
prime minister, General Surayud Chulanont, has 
made two major shifts in the central government's 
policy toward the Muslim south. He has restored 
the southern administrative apparatus designed to 
provide mediation services, and he has declared 
the government's willingness to negotiate with 
separatist groups, although precisely which 
groups is not clear. Both measures have brought 


praise from Bangkok and from southern lead- 
ers—yet the violence has.not diminished. On the 
contrary, it has increased. The death toll for the 
past three years has reached nearly 2,000 Thai 
Muslims and Buddhists, many of them teachers 
and some of them clergy. 

In a single weekend in February, more than 50 
violent incidents, ranging from bombings to shoot- 
ings to arson attacks, took place in the southern 
provinces. This was significant not only for the 
extent of the violence but also because Muslim 
groups publicly claimed credit for the attacks, a 
rare occurrence. The self-proclaimed “Warriors 
of the Pattani Islamic State” urged in leaflets that 
Muslims wage holy war against the “Siam oppres- 
sors,” using Thailand's historic name to recall the 
period when the province of Pattani was an inde- 
pendent kingdom. 

Although it has not quelled tensions between 
minority Muslims and majority Buddhists in Thai- 
land, the new policy has succeeded in improving 
relations with Thailand’s neighbor to the south, 
Malaysia. Surayud’s willingness to negotiate with 
separatist groups has reassured his Malaysian 
counterpart, Prime Minister Abdullah Badawi, who 
has offered to facilitate talks between Bangkok and 


: Thai Muslims. Reducing tensions in southern Thai- 


land would improve security ın Malaysia, where 
the northernmost provinces are a power base for 
the Islamic political opposition. 


THE ECONOMICS OF SUFFICIENCY 

A second major area of concern is economic 
policy, and here too Thailand is attempting to 
move forward while addressing the past. Foreign 
investors were rattled in December when the gov- 
ernment suddenly imposed currency controls 
designed to deflate the baht and slow trading of it 
on the international market. This was one of the 
first decisions under a newly proclaimed economic 
policy of “sufficiency,” the precise definitions of 
which are still under discussion. 

.The new policy direction may be a reaction 
both to the 1997 Asian financial crisis, which 
began with the collapse of the Thai baht, and to 
Thaksin's support for free trade agreements with 
other nations. Negotiations on a US-Thailand free 
trade agreement foundered during the political cri- 
sis last'year and have not gotten back on track. In 
any case, reaction from the Thai stock exchange 
to the currency controls was sharply negative—the 
index fell'15 percent in a day—and the decision 
was quickly reversed. 


Another initiative that may fall under the “suf- 
ficiency” rubric is a proposed amendment to the 
1999 Foreign Business Act (FBA) to prevent for- 
eign investors from using Thai “nominees” to gain 
controlling interests in Thai companies. This harks 
back to a clause in the FBA that enabled Thaksin 
to sell Shin Corp. to Temasek, an issue that is still 
alive, not only in Thailand’s economic policy but 
also in Thailand-Singapore relations. While Thai- 
Malaysian relations have improved in the post- 
Thaksin era, Thailand's relations with Singapore 
have suffered a serious downturn. 

International business is taking a wait-and-see 
approach on the FBA, but the aggregate effect of 
these shifts in economic policy has been a drop in 
public confidence in the new government. Recent 
estimates indicate that Thailand’s growth in gross 
domestic product (GDP) for 2007 could fall below 4 
percent, dropping from the 5 percent rate recorded 
in 2006. This places Thailand behind Vietnam, 
Malaysia, and Indonesia in terms of projected GDP 
growth. In late February a poll conducted by Bang- 
kok University showed that 54 percent of Thais 
surveyed did not believe the governments’ actions 
have been effective. l 

Adjustments are also being made in Thailand's 
relations in the broader Southeast Asia region. 
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Some officials in Thailand’s neighboring states in 
mainland Southeast Asia have privately expressed 
concern over Thaksin's ouster. While he was in 
office, Thaksin had given special attention in the 
form of increased trade to Cambodia, Laos, and 
Burma—countries with levels of economic devel- 
opment significantly lower than Thailand's. This 
was consonant with the policies of his predeces- 
sors, such as former Prime Minister Chatichai 
Choonhavan, who saw special economic advan- 
tage for Thailand in cultivating neighboring coun- 
tries. Chatichai in the late 1980s had envisioned a 
“Golden Peninsula” on mainland Southeast Asia 
in which Thailand would be the catalyst and the 
center of an economic revival. 

Yet some in the Thai foreign affairs community 
believe that Thaksin subtly undermined Thailand's 
relations with the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN), challenging its focus and cohe- 
sion by setting up parallel groups such as the Asian 
Cooperation Dialogue. Rebalancing Thailand’ rela- 
tions within ASEAN will be an ongoing task. With 
the country preoccupied with internal political 
dynamics and violence in the south, Bangkok may 
find it difficult to concentrate on regional affairs. 
However, there will be two pull factors: the next 
ASEAN secretary general is expected to come from 
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Thailand, and in 2008 the chairmanship of ASEAN 
will rotate to Bangkok. 


THE NEXT CONSTITUTION 

Although some of those who apai the mil- 
itary intervention are now questioning its efficacy, 
many ordinary Thais do not feel that life under the 
interim government has had a negative impact on 
personal freedoms. There is little evidence of any 
widespread despair about the future. Even so, the 
challenges facing the interim administration cre- 
ate a difficult environment in which to undertake 
a major overhaul of the country’s legal and admin- 
istrative system through constitutional reform. As 
a result, the constitutional drafting and ratification 
process may slip behind schedule, and elections 
may be delayed. Any such delays are not likely to 
be lengthy, since the Thai public’s desire for stabil- 
ity and a return to normalcy has become increas- 
ingly apparent. Nevertheless, Thailand will need 
to address a number of fundamental issues as it 
moves toward a new 
constitutional order. 

First, constitution- 
alism itself needs to 
be strengthened. Since 
Thailand’s system of 
constitutional monarchy 
was established in 1932, 
transfer of power has often been accompanied by a 
new constitution. The new constitution generally 
reflects the views of the new leaders but fails to 
provide the basis for an enduring political system. 
Indeed, since 1932 Thailand has had 17 constitu- 
tions, on average more than one every five years. 


The 1997 constitution was intended to be more | 


sustainable, and it allowed for revisions after the first 
five years. However, in 2002 reservations within the 
Thai political community over Thaksins authoritar- 
ian tendencies raised fears that re-opening the con- 
stitution would result in a less democratic system, 
and the opportunity to make adjustments passed. 
Although the 1997 constitution differed from pre- 
vious charters in its attempt to require transpar- 
ency and accountability froni elected leaders, it was 

obvious by 2002 that it was unable to prevent the 
excesses of the Thaksin regime. 

Nevertheless, some political activists and ana- 
` lysts in Thailand maintain that the 1997 constitu- 
tion was too easily dismissed in September when 


the army intervened. They believe constitutional- 


ism would have been strengthened if attention had 
been focused on reforming the existing charter. 





In 2006, after the September coup, 
Freedom House gave Thailand a “not free” 
designation, the lowest possible ranking. 





Second, as Thai reformers have long urged, the 
judiciary needs to be strengthened. In April 2006, 
as anti-Thaksin protests were growing in Bangkok, 
King Bhumipol Adulyadej performed the routine 
task of swearing.in a new group of administrative 
judges. On this occasion, however, he summoned 
the media and after the swearing in told the judges, 
“Now go do your job.” This was interpreted as a 
charge to the Thai judiciary to be more rigorous in 
prosecuting corruption. 

It was also seen, more broadly, as a suggestion 
to the Thai public that political disputes would 
have to be solved working through the system, the 
growing “people power” movement notwithstand- 
ing. Indeed, many Thais who were uncomfortable 
with the idea of a military intervention to depose 
Thaksin were equally uncomfortable with the pros- 
pect of a targeted protest forcing an elected leader 
to resign. 

The 1997 constitution added two new institu- 
tions to the Thai judicial system: a constitutional 
court and a National 
Counter-Corruption 
Commission (NCCC). 
A few years later both 
of these fledgling bod- 
ies would be asked in 
sequence to act on the 
case of Thaksin him- 

self, charged with financial improprieties in his 
previous position as deputy prime minister. Thak- 
sin was acquitted in the constitutional court by 
a single vote, and both institutions lost power in 
subsequent years. The post-September govern- 


ment has restored the NCCC to some degree, but 


there is concern that the judiciary may falter in the 
future.over politically charged cases. An alternative 
view holds that the judiciary is not to blame for lax 
enforcement and that important corruption cases 
are stopped before they get to the courts. 

Like democracy, judicial independence is an 
ideal and remains open to interpretation. It is the 
centerpiece of legal systems of English inheri- 
tance, where common law encourages judges to 
distinguish themselves through their decisions. 
Thailand’s legal system is influenced by several 
traditions, but leans toward the European model 
of code law rather than common law. Code law 
systems generally feature a closer relationship 
between the courts and the prosecutors, and 
judges often advance through bureaucratic skill 
rather than by the strength of their judicial deci- 
sions. In the next constitution, Thailand is not 


likely to rewire its legal system, but special atten- 
tion will need to be paid to bolstering judicial 
mechanisms to enforce accountability. 


TOWARD ACCOUNTABILITY 

Third and finally, Thailand needs to clearly 
define appropriate civil-military relations. The 
1997 constitution diminished the political role 
of the military by switching from an appointed 
upper house in the legislature to an elected one. 
The military supported this and other revisions as 
a quid pro quo: they would accept limitations on 
their political role if the constitution demanded— 
and obtained—greater accountability from elected 
civilian politicians. The constitution did demand 
greater transparency from. elected officials, but 
enforcement mechanisms proved too weak to 
withstand political manipulation. 

At the same time that it was becoming apparent 
that accountability was slipping, the Thai military 
was subjected to attempts by the Thaksin admin- 
istration to personalize the armed forces, much 
as his government was also trying to personalize 
the civilian bureaucracy. In this way Thaksin had 
taken a page from the playbooks of former Prime 
Minister Mahathir Mohamad in Malaysia and for- 
mer President Suharto in Indonesia, selecting offi- 
cials and promoting them on the basis of loyalty. 
This practice inevitably serves to factionalize the 
agency in question. (In the United States, this risk 
is addressed through the Hatch Act, which aims to 
protect both civilian bureaucrats and military per- 
sonnel from being pressured into partisan loyalty 
by elected politicians.) 

In both 1991 and 2006, a significant segment of 
the Thai public demonstrated that it would accept 
a military intervention in politics when it appeared 
that corrupt politicians could not be removed by 
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legal’‘means. However, this acceptance carries with 
it a distinction between military intervention and 
direct and open-ended military rule. In 1992, when 
the coup leader General Suchinda Kraprayoon 
emerged as prime minister, protests in Bangkok 
eventually forced his resignation. 

This distinction is a complicating factor, not 
only in Thai civil-military relations but also in 
the broader Thai political environment. West- 
ern analysts typically focus on the military side 
of the equation and ignore or underestimate the 
reforms needed on the civilian political side. Sig- 
nificant shifts in civil-military relations in Thai- 
land are not likely to be a matter of short-term 
negotiation. Rather, they will be more evolution- 
ary, as Thailand pairs democratic progress with 
stronger instruments for bringing elected leaders 
to account. 

On top of the widespread demand that democ- 
racy be restored, the lessons of the Thaksin era 
will be critically important (even if so far they have 
been less discussed) in determining how effective 
Thailands next constitution will be—and how 
long it will last. Thaksin’s initial popularity was 
based on a desire among the Thai people for strong 
and effective leadership without a strongman 
government. The former is to be found in link- 
ing politics accountably with the public interest, 
something that has often been lacking in the past 
20 years of elected civilian rule. The new constitu- 
tion can provide additional curbs on corruption, 
but this should be combined with an ongoing pub- 
lic dialogue about Thai political culture—about 
the need for the full range of actors in the Thai 
political system to agree on the rules of the game, 
and ultimately to follow those rules. Without this 
tacit covenant, even the best-crafted constitution is 
fated to come undone. E 





Globalization and. India’s Sense of Itself 


PRATAP BHANU MEHTA 


economy is a controversial process. But on 

balance, globalization has brought immense 
economic benefits to India. India’s GDP has grown 
annually by an average of 8 percent over the past 
four years. Manufacturing growth has jumped to 
more than 7 percent; the growth rate in the service 
sector has been even more phenomenal. Indian 
businesses, rather than withering under competi- 
tion, are boldly venturing into the global market, 
acquiring companies all over the world. Since lib- 
eralization in 1991, India has not been subject to 
a serious economic crisis; its external balance of 
payments is more robust than ever. 

Poverty, meanwhile, has declined, albeit at a 
much slower rate than defenders of globalization 
had hoped. India still has unconscionably high 
rates of poverty, illiteracy, malnourishment, and 
morbidity. But there is a growing consensus that 
India’s lack of achievement in these areas has lit- 
tle to do with globalization. Rather, the delivery 
of social services is hostage to a domestic political 
economy that predates globalization. 

If anything, globalization provides an opportu- 
nity to address these concerns. In 2006, govern- 
ment revenues rose by almost 40 percent, a result of 
rapid economic growth. The past three years have 
seen the largest outlays on social sector programs 
in India’s history. These outlays are not effective, 
unfortunately, because less than 20 percent of the 
resources reach the intended targets. But the obsta- 
cle to sharing the gains of growth is not globaliza- 
tion; it is the fact that the state has not reformed 
itself enough to fully capitalize on the gains. 

More to the point, economic trends and gov- 
ernment outlays do not capture the vitality and 
dynamism that globalization has induced in India. 
While India’s economy and political aspirations 
have expanded, globalization’s most profound 
effect could be on India’s sense of itself and its 
place in the world. 


[es gradual reintegration into the world 
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Behind the transformation in Indian identity 
lies a new and sophisticated understanding of the 
currency of power in the modern world. India’s 
approach to the world for decddes had been hos- 
tage to fundamental misconceptions. It confused 
autonomy with autarky, sovereignty with power, 
and interdependence with a lack of independence. 
Its insecurities and inhibitions had created a con- 
ceptual fog around how power operates in interna- 
tional society. p M i 

That fog has now been decisively lifted. There 
is today more recognition of the fact that the more 
India engages with the global economy, the more 
its power and security will grow. This is not just 
because of the obvious fact that an increasing share 
of world trade and investment will make India more 
important. It is also because the only sure path to 
peace is to create powerful constituencies in other 
countries that have a vested interest in supporting 
your cause. Trade and investment create the lobbies 
that transform relations among states. 

Even more remarkably, a new way of thinking 
is emerging in some quarters in India that links 
foreign policy with pluralism and a new kind of 
multilateralism. Ask the question: What aspects of 
societies will, over the long haul, best prepare them 
to take advantage of globalization? One element 
of the answer is going to be pluralism and open- 
ness. Japans economy is suffering because it has in 
some senses remained a closed society incapable 
of accepting immigration as a solution to its demo- 
graphic woes. Europe is struggling to acknowl- 
edge that it has become multicultural, and some 
of its nations’ sense of identity is so fragile that a 
headscarf can put it at risk. Even China's capacity 
to negotiate pluralism is still an open question. 

For all its warts, a multicultural, multiethnic, 
and multireligious India has the capability to 
position itself as a mediator among different civi- 
lizations and ways of life. Although India can be 
vulnerable to intolerance and extremism, it is one 
of the few societies in the world capable of negoti- 
ating a deep pluralism. This inheritance is an asset 
in a globalizing world; it ought to be the corner- 
stone of India’s foreign policy. 


Both economic globalization and social plu- 
ralism in turn need to be linked to what can be 
described as a multicentric multilateralism. This 
is not the multilateralism centered on a moribund 
United Nations. It is a multilateralism that endur- 
ingly binds nations in webs of interdependence 
through a series of overlapping institutions. India 
is now seeking to join almost any multilateral 
arrangement that will admit it as a member, from 
the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation organiza- 
tion to the Group of Fight. These arrangements 
involve sovereignty tradeoffs. But the underlying 
vision is, that any sovereignty tradeoffs are more 
than compensated for by the real power that 
accrues from participation in these institutions. 

The three elements of this emerging approach— 
economic openness, pluralism, and membership 
in multilateral institutions—reinforce each other. 
Genuine economic openness is not sustainable 
without an open society, and a willingness to par- 
ticipate in regional arrangements signals a commit- 
ment to openness and dialogue. 


INTRIGUING POSSIBILITIES 

Globalization as such opens up two intriguing 
possibilities for Indian identity. First, by relent- 
lessly pursuing free trade agreements with the 
rest of Asia, including the Association of South- 
east Asian Nations, India is once again striving for 
connections in its own natural neighborhood. A 
willingness to integrate economically with the rest 
of Asia (a free trade zone from Kabul to Manila!) 
could over time revolutionize the way in which 
India conceives of its region. 

In utopian moments one can imagine India’s bor- 
der regions culturally and economically relinking 
with their traditional trading zones: Tamil Nadu 
with Sri Lanka, Indian Punjab with Pakistani Pun- 
jab, the Northeast with Southeast Asia. It is now 
feasible for these Indian regions to create economic 
linkages yet remain wedded politically to India. The 
idea is that India will need a strong center, but not 
necessarily a well-defined circumference. 

A second possibility that globalization opens up 
has to do with domestic politics. Think of two sce- 
narios. In the first instance, an emerging nation- 
alist party harbors anti-minority sentiments. This 
party feels no obligation to send signals that can 
attract foreign investors and depositors. Its routine 
engagements with the outside world are episodic 
and not spread across a wide range of domains. It 
sees international rivalries as a zero-sum game. It 
has little potential for learning from the rest of the 
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world and thumbs its nose at international institu- 
tions and norms. 

In the second scenario, the same national- 
ist party, with similar anti-minority sentiments, 
comes to power, but in a context that forces it to 
acknowledge that the health of the economy and, 
by implication, national power, depend on a cer- 
tain level of international credibility. It recognizes 
the need to attract investment and have a plau- 
sible face to show in multiple forums. It learns 
quickly that mutual interdependence is a surer 
path to national power than autarky, that power 
is not a zero-sum game, and that the international 
system can be engaged only in terms of reciproc- 
ity. Party leaders realize that a mere declaration of 
sovereignty cannot be confused with real power, 
and that something might be learned from how 
other nations got to be influential. It is not hard 
to figure out in which scenario the nationalist 
party will tame its belligerence. 

It would be complacent and wrong to believe 
that integration into the world economy will 
automatically tame fanatical nationalism. Nation- 
alism and anti-minority sentiment are products 
of political choices. There is never a guarantee 
against political fanaticism. Yet globalization is 
surely a contributing factor to moderation. India 
has always cared about what the rest of the world 
thinks of it. Now it is concerned with a more 
tangible measure of success: its ability to attract 
investment and jobs from overseas. In subtle 
ways, the desire to present India in a certain light 
has forced the government to confront questions 
about India’s credibility; it has nudged the state 
to make sure that India draws headlines for the 
right reasons. 

Belligerent R feeds on a politics of 
anxiety. Compared to the early 1980s, the politics 
of anxiety in India seems to have diminished in 
intensity. This is, in no small measure, because 
India has become more confident of its ability to 
deal with the rest of the world, and because it is 
difficult to imagine this confidence in the absence 
of globalization. Rather than provoking an iden- 
tity crisis, globalization has given India the oppor- 
tunity to feel less insecure. If Indians feel they 
are ready to take on the world, they may feel less 
compelled to take it out on each other. If Indians 
are more confident that this sort of recognition is 
in their grasp, it might ease their anxieties. This is 
still only a hope. But freedom and openness suit 
India’s character. They represent the only es 
that can sustain India in the long run. 





The Indian Way 


WILLIAM W. FINAN JR. 


conomic “miracles” can sometimes become 
mirages (see Brazil) or can run aground 
(see the nations of Southeast. Asia still 
recovering from the 1997 financial crisis). They 
can also truly be miraculous (see China, Hong 
Kong, and Taiwan). In the past decade India has 
emerged as a potential candidate for miracle sta- 
tus. Whether it truly merits this status, or whether 
the miracle will turn out to 


or generate sufficient momentum to modernize 
India’s economic infrastructure. 

As Ramashray Roy pointed out in a 1993 Astan 
Survey essay, by 1992 India’s standing in world 
trade among newly industrialized economies had 


- fallen from 10th to 11th, just ahead of Brazil, Hun- 


gary, and Pakistan. And among the 160 nations in 
the UN human development index, India came in a 
, miserable 121st. India was, Roy 


be a mirage, is at the heart of Sete tr A India noted, “among 65 countries 
Edward Luce's superb account by Edward Luce. Doubleday, 2007 in the category of ‘low human 
of twenty-first-century India. 2 development,” ranking lower 
With 23 billionaires (China has Strategic Consequences even than Pakistan and Burma. 

only 8), but with more than 30 9f India’s Economic Performance Today the numbers are, of 
percent of the population living by t E cakes Ha A course, quite different, thanks 


on less than $1 a day, the reality 
behind India’s economic rise is more than just an 
academic debating point. 


ACCENTUATE THE POSITIVE 3 

Lets go to the numbers first. In 1991, India 
on the verge of what Luce, a reporter for the Finan- 
cial Times, terms technical bankruptcy. Its foreign 
exchange reserves stood at only $1 billion—barely 
enough to cover one month’s imports. High global 
oil prices because of the first Iraq War had a dev- 
astating impact on India’s economy, draining 
away foreign reserves and forcing Delhi not only 
to devalue the rupee but also to ask the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and others for assistance 
that required it to send 15 tons of gold to a bank in 
London as collateral. 

Economic growth was a not inconsequen- 
tial 3.2 percent annually—the so-called “Hindu 
rate of growth” prevailing for most of India’s 
post-independence life (and, Luce notes, con- 
siderably higher than the 1 percent growth rate 
achieved during the first 50 years of the twen- 
tieth century under British rule). This growth, 
however, was not enough to drive up living 
standards across the country’s income spectrum 
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- in large measure to economic 
reforms that began in 1991 in response to the 
financial crisis. Annual growth since 1992 has 
averaged about 6 percent; some chart it as high 
as 8 percent currently. Foreign exchange reserves 
are $180 billion—enough to cover nearly a year’s 
imports. Most of the loans extended in the early 
1990s by the World Bank and IMF and other credi- 
tors have been repaid. Notably, India is still ranked 
low (126th) on the most recent UN human devel- 
opment index, though it comes in higher than 
Pakistan or Burma, both of which have dropped 
dramatically in the rankings since 1992. 

Luce, thankfully, does not take us through a 
blow-by-blow macroeconomic account of the liber- 
alization program India put in place to create the 
conditions that have led to.these positive numbers. 
Instead,.we are treated to a series of snapshots of a 
reforming India that illustrate, as Luce puts it, the 
“schizophrenic” nature of the Indian economy. He 
describes, for example, the camel-driven carts and 
herds of goats crowding the few thousand miles 
of new highway that the government has built to 
accommodate the millions of new cars purchased by 
a small but growing segment of affluent Indians. 

Luce is especially good when he takes a look at 
the country’s burgeoning information technology 
sector, which has been depicted by many as. both 
the symbol and, erroneously, the driver of the new 


Indian economy. In a scene that gently mocks the 
cyber-shorthand of the Internet age, Luce meets 
with Alok Kejriwal,.the head of a dot-com com- 
pany, C2W—contest-to-win.com. Kejriwal has 
become incredibly wealthy creating Internet-based 
contests to draw attention to products for compa- 
nies like shampoo maker LOreal and Jockey, the 
underwear manufacturer. (The Jockey contest 
“involves removing the knickers and shorts of lots 
of models who are dressed in the brand’s under- 
wear. A cackle of electronic laughter greets those 
who succeed.” With a task like that, who would 
fail?) “I told Alok it was interview2end.time and 
he laughed,” Luce adds at the end, by which time 
the whole dot-com joke had worn thin. . 

The IT boom, Luce would be the first to note, 
has been extremely important to: new India’s 
growth. But it is only a small element in the overall 
economy, and its role should not be exaggerated. 
Indeed, of India’s 470 million workers, only 10 per- 
cent work in the for- 
mal economy. And of 
that 10 percent, “fewer 
than 1 million—that ' 
is, less than a quarter 
of 1 percent of India’s 
total pool-of labor—are . . 
employed in informa- 
tion technology, soft-: : 
ware, back-office processing, and call centers.” 
India’s IT sector, Luce argues, “is not, and is never. 
likely to be, an answer to'the hopes of the majority 
of India’s job-hungry masses.” 

Other numbers point to the high-technology 
sectors significance to India’s economic future. 
India is a leader in the number of patents it reg- 
isters in areas like pharmaceuticals, for example. 
And the country graduates more engineers per year 
than China or the United States. It is clear never- 
theless, as Luce suggests, that high technology and 
services will not provide the critical mass for a new 
economy that lifts India’s population to per capita 
income levels that rival or surpass China's. 


ELIMINATE THE NEGATIVE 

The positive growth numbers, the large per- 
centage of the population that speaks English, and 
the promise of an Internet-driven service econ- 
omy—not to mention a market of more than 1 bil- 
lion to rival China’s billion—have helped prompt 
the Western business community to believe that 
India is firmly on the path to becoming a major 
economic power. (This belief is reinforced when 





~ A billion people with 18 different languages 
and a host of religions, a third of the country 
impoverished, a government inefficient and 
often unbelievably corrupt: but it all works. 
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we are told that India will soon eclipse Japan to 
become the world’s third-largest economy if it con- 
tinues to grow by 7 percent a year.) 

It is not only the business community that has 
taken notice. The Bush administration has made 
India the centerpiece of a strategy to “balance” 
an economically dynamic China. Rather than see 
China's capitalist rise as a positive, something that 
can be used to America’s benefit in the region (with 
the exception of Taiwan's status, China has made it 
clear that, like India, it is a status quo power), the 
Bush administration has cast China as inimical to 
US interests in Asia. p 

Thus, Luce quotes an unnamed administration 
official at a us Institute of Peace event who says 
unequivocally that the United States wants “to help 
India become a major world power in the 21st cen- 
tury. We understand fully the implications, includ- 
ing military implications, of that statement.” India 
is, the administration believes, America’s “natural 
ally” in Asia. “A bil- 
lion people and it’s a 
democracy. Ain’t that 
something?” George 
Bush tells his ambassa- 
dor to Delhi. 

In subtly allow- 
ing the overreach of 
this perspective and 
the rhetoric surrounding India’s rise to make 
itself evident, The Strange Rise of India’s skepti- 
cal attitude provides a useful corrective to the 
India boosterism of the business press and the 
US administration. So does the questioning and 
realistic eye that informs Strategic Consequences 
of Indias Economic Performance, the collected 
essays and editorial columns of Sanjaya Baru, one 
of India’s most respected economic commenta- 
tors. Baru has been the observer of—and now, 
as a chief speechwriter to the prime minister, a 
participant in—India’s decision to test the waters 
of globalization. His collected writings over the 
years bring the same kind of measured, sensible 
assessment of India’s path that Luce does, but 
from an Indian perspective. 

Both Luce and Baru see the holes that pock 
the surface of the shiny new India of the 2000s. 
Ninety percent of the workforce is outside the 
formal, taxed, and quantifiable economic sec- 
tor. And for the 10 percent within the formal 
economy, stultifying labor laws and business 
regulations still clamp down the possibility of 
an entrepreneurial surge like that seen in China. 
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An example: firms with 100 or fewer workers are 
unable to fire employees for any reason without 
first receiving government permission. 

According to Luce, the twin problems today 
for India are modernizing agriculture and creating 
manufacturing jobs for the hundreds of millions 
of Indians in the country’s hinterlands. This will 
require reform of labor laws and regulations. It also 
will require massive investment beyond the service 
sector that has boosted the country’s GDP growth 
so far. 

The government is already cash-strapped, how- 
ever, with budget deficits that equal 10 percent 
of GDP. Foreign investment has been minuscule, 
dwarfed by the kinds of sums attracted to China. 
And the foreign money that has flowed in is mostly 
short-term portfolio capital—the same so-called 
hot money that ravaged developing economies in 
the 1990s (Mexico, for example). As the Economist 
recently noted, “short-term capital has accounted 
for four-fifths of capital inflows into India over the 
past three-and-a-half years. ...” 


A number of social development problems | 


also act as constraints. At least 300 million Indi- 
ans—the equivalent of the entire population of 
the United States—live in abject poverty. Half of 
the country’s children under the age of five are 
malnourished. Illiteracy rates remain high, and, 
while a decision to invest in higher education has 
paid off-in the high-tech sector, it has also meant 
that primary school enrollments remain low. 
The country would do better with a larger well- 
educated class than with a narrow base of highly 
educated engineers. 


MISTER IN-BETWEEN 

According to an Indian joke, there are three 
ways out of any problem: the right way, the wrong 
way, and the Indian way. But it would be a mistake 
to believe the Indian way is simply a “muddle” 
that signals mediocrity and just getting by. Instead, 


. there is a sense among Indians, well conveyed 
bý Luce, of earnestness and prudence, of self- 


satisfaction and patience, with the changes puar 
have taken place in their country. 

The Indian way also means reliance on deme: 
cratic government to make the right decısions 
regarding where the country is going. Those who 
longingly look at authoritarian China as a model 
for faster economic development need also to look 
at India’s authoritarian neighbor, Pakistan, to see 
that the nondemocratic path is not necessarily a 
route to fast and sustainable growth. It is democ- 
racy, also, that helps explain why India’s Muslims, 
who make up 12 percent of the country’s popula- 
tion, are integrated into India’s government at the 
highest levels (their economic integration remains 
less satisfactory). 

Luce points out that “India’s Muslims are a dis- 
appointment both to Pakistan, where hawkish 
types look for signs of oppression of Muslims in 
India as something that would reaffirm the logic 
of Pakistan's existence, and to the Hindu commu- 
nalists whose ideology tells-them that it is impos- 
sible to be both a true Indian and a devout Muslim. 
The reality of life for India’s Muslims is often more 
prosaic.” Indian Muslims have also been a disap- 
pointment to Al Qaeda and other international 
radical groups: “only a very small number of 
Indian Muslims have been recruited to the various 
global jihads that have occurred in recent decades, 
including the Kashmir insurgency.” 

India, as Luce notes, turns upside down many 
conventional notions about democracy and 
development. A billion people with 18 different 
languages and a host of religions, a third of the 
country impoverished, a government inefficient 
and often unbelievably corrupt: but it all works, 
and continues to work. It is this fantastic admix- 
ture that drives Luce to call India’s rise “strange.” It 
is also why we should not be quick either to hype 
or to dismiss the Indian way. a 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Feb, 2—The Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change, 
a group of the world’s leading climate scientists, releases 
a report conchiding that evidence of global warming is 
“unequivocal” and human activity is “very likely” the pri- 


mary cause 

Feb. 27—A scientific panel convened by the UN calls for large 
reductions in fossil fuel emissions and mcreased investment 
m clean energy to reduce the effects of climate change. The 
group also tells the UN it must prepare to provide aid to tens 
of milHons of environmental refugees. 

lsrasti-Palestnian Conflict 

- Feb. 8—In an attempt to end factional violence that has killed 

nearly 100 Palestinians since December, Palestinian Author- 

ity President Mahmoud Abbes, the leader of the Fatah party, 

and a counterpart from the radical Hames party ign a Saudi- 

brokered accord ın Mecca. It calls on Hamas-aligned Prume 

ibaa cies ana ec ae ee LE 


ment in the parliament. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Feb. 2—Forces of the Taliban, which ruled Afghanistan 
before the US-led invasion in 2001, overrun Musa Qala, a 
southern town from which NATO forces had withdrawn 3 
months previously. 

Feb. 20—A suade bomber blows himself up at the entrance to a 
US-built hospital, wounding 6 US soldiers. 

Feb. 27—Bntarm announces it will send an additional 1,400 


troops to Afghanistan over the coming months 


ALGERIA 

Feb 13—Seven bombs explode almost stmultaneously across 
the country, killing 6. An Al Queda-affiliated group advocat- 
ing theocracy across North Afnca claims responsibility 


CHINA 

Feb 2—Reporters Without Borders, a media watchdog group, 
reports that China ıs expanding efforts to control the mecha 
despite its promises to allow greater press freedom ahead of 
the 2008 Olympics tn Bejing. 

Feb. 27—The Shanghai stock market index drops 
nearly 9% m a day. This, combined with news that the US 
economy grew more slowly in the 4th quarter of 2006 than had 
been thought, triggers sell-offs m markets around the world 

Feb. 28—The Shanghai market gams nearly 4% and global mar- 
kets generally stabilize 


COLOMBIA 

Feb 19-—Foreign Mister Maria Consuelo Araújo resigns after 
the arrests of her brother and 4 others. They are charged with 
accepting payments from right-wing drug-running parannh- 
tary groups and ordenng the kadnapping of a political rival. 

Feb. 23—Jorge Noguera, the former head of President Alvaro 
Unbes intelligence agency, is detained on murder He 


is accused of providing paramilitary groups, with lists of politi- 
‘cal enemies, some of whom were killed. 
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CONGO, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF 

Feb. 2—-Government officials report that more than 35 people 
have died since Jan 31 in violence stemming from contested 
elections for governors. 


ECUADOR 

Feb. 14—President Rafael Correa wins legislative approval for a 
national referendum on convening an assembly to rewnte the 
country’ constitution. A new constitution would hkely make 
it harder for the congress to oust a president, as it has done 3 
tumes in a decade. 


GUINEA 

Feb. 9—At least 8 people are killed in protests after President 
Lansana Conté appoints a close ally as prime minister. Unions 
resume strikes that had been called off 2 weeks previously. 

Feb. 25—Conté agrees to choose a new prime minister. Unions 
call off strikes. 


INDIA 
Feb. 19—Bombs explode on a train traveling from India to Paki- 
stan, killing 67 people. Two days later, India and Pakistan's 


sai a roan merting in New Delhi, pledge to fight ter- 


Feb, 28— 28—Seven policemen m the Indian-controlled section of 
Kashmir are charged with lalimg a man they falsely clatmed 
was an Islamic militant, allegedly as part of an ongoing plot 
among police to gam rewards and promotons. 


IRAN 

Feb. 9—The International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) sus- 
pends 22 technical aid programs, a response to fmdings that 
Iran has not been forthcoming about its nuclear activities 

Feb. 12—Negouators for the European Union, acceding to US 
demands, issue a draft resolution m which they agree to more 
broadly and forcefully carry out sanctions against Iran and its 
nuclear program. 

Feb. 14—US President George W. Bush says he is certain that 
factions within Irans government have supplied deadly 
roadside bombs that Shitte mihtants in Iraq have used 
against US troops. 

In the southeastern Iranian city of Zahedan, a car bomb 
explodes near a bus carrying members of the Revolutionary 
Guards, killing 11 people and wounding more than 30. Four 
days later, Iran's foreign ministry says the attack was carned 
out by Sunni insurgents who used Pakistan as a base. ' 

Feb. 19—Russla says it will slow its work on an Iranian nuclear 
power plant, delaying by up to a year Russian dehveries of 
nuclear fuel to Iran. Russia attributes the slowdown to Iran’ 
falure to make timely payments, but Iran says ıt has met all 
its obligations. 

Feb, 22—Amid growing fears that Iran may be developing a 
nuclear weapons capability, the LAEA reports that Iran 1s 
continuing its efforts to enrich uranium in defiance of UN 
sanctions 

Feb. 28—lranian officials say their country will participate in a 
regional security conference on Iraq. The conference would 
provide the highest-level diplomatic contact between Iran and 
the US in over 2 years. 
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IRAQ 

Feb. 3—A suicide bomber blows up a truck containing an est- 
mated 1 ton of explosives at a largely Shute market in Bagh- 
dad, killing at least 130. 

Feb. 17—A US helicopter crashes, bringing to 7 the number 
of US helicopters that have gone down in Iraq in the past 3 
weeks The downings suggest insurgents are adjusting tactics 
to target the aircraft. 

Feb. 18—Two car bombs explode at a market in a largely Shute 
neighborhood in Baghdad, kallhng at least 60. The attacks 
come 6 days after 2 explosions at Baghdad markets killed at 
least 67 and injured at least 155. 

Feb. 19—US and Iraq officials tell mecha outlets that 3 recent 
truck bombings have combined explosives with poison chlo- 
Tine gas. 

British Prime Minister Tony Blair announces that 1,600 
of Britain’s 7,100 troops will begin withdrawing from Iraq in 


coming months. 
Feb. 24—A truck bomb explodes near a Sunni mosque and 


market in Falluja, killing 36 and wounding more than 60. 


Observers speculate the attack was cared out by Sunni insur- 


gents angered that an imam at the mosque had condemned 
militants the day before 


ITALY 

Feb. 16—A judge indicts 26 Americans, mostly CIA officers, in 
connection with the 2003 abduction from Mulan of an Egyp- 
tan cleric who says he was taken to Egypt and tortured. The 
US later says ıt will not honor any extradition requests related 
to the case. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Feb 13—wNorth Korea reaches an agreement on its nuclear 
weapons program with the US, China, Russia, and South 
Korea. The calls on the North, in exchange for 
$400 mullion of fuel oil and aid, to begin dismantling its 
nuclear facilines and allow weapons inspectors into the coun- 
try. Japan does not sign on to the agreement because of unre- 
solved issues concerning Japanese citizens abducted by North 
Korea in the 1970s and 1980s. 


Kosovo 

Feb. 2—Serbian President Bors Tadic rejects a UN proposal on 
the future of Kosovo. The rejection sets upa possible show- 
down in the UN Security Council in which Russia, a Serbian 
ally, is thought likely to block approval of the proposal. The 
plan does not mandate independence for Kosovo, but comes 
closer than Serbia would Hke. 


MEXICO 

Feb. 7—Gunmen believed to be associated with drug traffickers 
kill 7 policemen at 2 police stations in Acapulco. The attacks 
follow the recent deployment of federal forces to various 
Mexican atles to fight drug gangs. 


NEPAL 
Feb. 9—Leaders of the Madhesi, an ethnic group in the south, 
suspend strikes and protests after they are promised their 


region will be allotted more seats in‘an assembly charged with 


drafting a new national constitution. 

Feb. 22—-Commanders of demobilized Maoist rebels report that 
many of the former rebels, who had agreed to live in camps 
as part of a UN-sponsored peace deal, have been leaving the 
camps because of food shortages Under the peace accord, the 


government is charged with funding the camps. 


~% 


Feb. 26—The government announces plans to seize and nation- 
alize assets acquired by King Gyanendra after he assumed 
power in 2005 


PAKISTAN 

Feb. 17—For the 6th time in a month, a suicide bomb explodes 
in Pakistan, this time tn a courtroom m Quetta. About 40 
have died m the string of attacks No one immediately claims 
responsibility for the Quetta bombing, but the attacks inten- 
sify concerns that Islamic militants including Al Qaeda are 


gaining strength in Pakistan. 


RUSSIA 

Feb, 5—Charges of embezzlement and money laundering are 
brought agamst imprisoned Kremlin opponent Mikhail Khodor- 
kovsky, who as charman of the Yukos oil company was once 
Rugsta’s richest man. Khodorkovsky’ partner fs also charged. The 
2 men, having served almost half of the 8-year prison sentences 
they were given after a tax evasion trial that was widely seen as 
politically motvated, are nearly eligible for parole. Convichons 
on the new charges could keep them in jail for years more 

Feb. 10—At an international conference, Russian Presi- 
dent Vladimir Putm criticizes the US for developing ballistic 
mussile defenses. He also says the US ts creating instability in 
the Middle East and weakening international institutions. 

Feb. 23—The US and Britain say the missile defense system 
that Putin criticized may be based on British terntory, 
instead of in the Czech Republic and Poland, as had ongi- 
nally been considered 


SENEGAL 
Feb. 25—According to results, President Abdoulaye 
Hare wins reelection with 56% of the vote. His closest chal- 


lenger wins 15% 


SOMALIA 

Feb. 8—Doctors report a cholera outbreak has killed 115 people 
over the previous month, with ineffective government con- 
tributing to the problem. 

Feb. 19—The UN Security Council provides authorization for 
an Afncan Union peacekeeping force to be sent to Somaha, as 
a prelude to establishing a UN operation after 6 months. 

Feb 20—Mortars kill at least 15 civilians as government forces 
and insurgents launch shells at each other The deaths ngh- 


light the msecunty that has taken hold since the Ethiopian 
army routed Islamist forces in December and January. 


THAILAND 

Feb. 18—In the restive southern part of the country, at least 28 
bombs explode, kalhng 8 and wounding more than 50. The 
ee eevee ae ongoing Mus- 


lim insurgency. 


TURKMENISTAN 

Feb. 10—Acting President Gurbanguly Berdymukhammedov 
is elected president m his own right. Berdymukhammedov 
wins nearly 90 percent of the vote but foreign observers give 
the results little credence. His election follows the December 
death of long-time ruler Saparmurat Nryazov. 


UNITED STATES 

Feb. 16—The House of Representatives passes a non-binding 
resolution opposing President Bush's plan for a troop surge m 
iraq. The measure iater fails to pass the Senate. E 
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Readers will be forgiven if they have failed to notice 
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has been publishing since 1914, but it turns out 

that Volume 1, Number 1, was not produced until 

September 1941, as war engulfed the globe and the ~ 
, magazines founder, The New York Times, i it to 
' the family that owns it today. 

In the September 1941 issue, in an article titled 
“The War Historlan’s Dilemma,” Herbert Heaton 
of the University of Minnesota commented on the 

`- difficulty of trying to analyze world affairs before 
“events have receded far enough to be capable of 
being clearly focused.” Discerning trends is all 
the more problematic since, as Heaton observed, 
“we have learned that the unexpected, or even the 
unthinkable, often happens ın a world dominated by 
' strange ideologies and new fighting equipment.” 
Still, The Times launched Current History 93 years 
ago to cover the Great War. And since then, with 
contributing writers including the hkes of George 
. Bernard Shaw, Winston Churchill, Charles Beard, 
Henry Steele Commager, and Francis Fukuyama, 
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“All indications point to the Mogadishu insurgency 
growing more violent and uncontrolled.” 


The Somali Catastrophe: 
Bigger than the Horn—and Not Over Yet 


KENNETH J. MENKHAUS 


omalia has now entered its 17th year as a 

collapsed state, a crisis that in recent years 

has grown more intractable, violent, radical- 
ized, and internationalized. It is by far the longest- 
running instance of complete state collapse in the 
post-colonial era. The unprecedented duration of 
this crisis raises the question: Why? Is it driven 
primarily by factors internal to Somalia, or by 
external forces beyond the control of Somalis? 
The claim that Somalia’s perpetual crisis is engi- 
neered by external actors has long been a popu- 
lar conspiracy theory among some Somalis. By 
contrast, most analysts explain the impasse as the 
product of a complex mix of forces and interests 
both external and internal to Somalia. And yet the 
tumultuous events of 2006 and 2007 have dramat- 
ically internationalized the conflict. 

During this time we have seen a four-month war 
between a US-backed coalition of militia leaders 
against Islamist militias in Mogadishu, the ascen- 
dance of the Council of Islamist Courts (CIC) as 
the dominant political force in southern Somalia, 
the presence of foreign Al Qaeda operatives in the 
capital, an Ethiopian military offensive that routed 
the CIC in late December 2006, subsequent Us air 
strikes against suspected Al Qaeda operatives, the 
introduction of Ugandan peacekeeping forces in 
Mogadishu to replace Ethiopian forces, and the 
rise of an increasingly violent insurgency against 
the Transitional Federal Government (TFG) and 
foreign troops in the capital. 

Although a case can be made that the prolonged 
Somali crisis is mainly a product of domestic con- 
straints—including warlordism, the manipulation 
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of clan loyalties, myopic leadership, and fears of a 
revived state among some local interests—the role 
of external actors in the impasse is without doubt 
more important than at any time since the depar- 
ture of UN peacekeepers in 1995. 


THE LONG IMPASSE 

In the 10 years that followed the failed UN inter- 
vention, Somalia’s political scene was characterized 
by paralysis. Numerous externally mediated efforts 
to broker a national peace accord and revive a cen- 
tral government were made, but none.succeeded. 
At the local and regional level, Somali communities 
built a variety of systems of governance designed 
to improve basic security and rule of law, but these 
local coping mechanisms did not translate into 
momentum for a revived central state. Indeed, one 
could argue that Somali communities adapted too 
well to state collapse, so much so that portions of 
the public may have lost a sense of urgency about 
reviving a central government. 

International involvement in Somalia after 1995 
was limited, reflecting both a backlash against 
the negative peacekeeping experience there and 
the country’s very limited strategic and economic 
importance. As a result, Somalia’s factions and 
clan militias were not very dependent on external 


patrons in the 1990s. Still, there were several early 


indicators that the Somali crisis might eventually 
morph into regional or even global proxy wars. 
The first was Al Qaeda’s expressed interest in 
supporting Somali attacks on American and UN 
peacekeepers in 1993. Al Qaeda's actual role in the 
clan-based insurgency that culminated in the infa- 
mous “Black Hawk Down” firefight was far less sig- 
nificant than has sometimes been portrayed, but its 
aspirations to derail the Us-led peacekeeping mis- 
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sion hinted that Somalia could become a battlefield 
between radical Islam and the West. In 1996 and 
1997, Ethiopia and Egypt sponsored competing 
peace processes, the first sign that Somalia’ crisis 
was becoming an arena in which regional rivalries 
were playing themselves out. 

By 2000, external sponsors of Somalias quarrel- 
ing factions began to reflect a rift between African 
and Arab states. One Somali coalition, concentrated 
in Mogadishu and built around the Hawiye clan, 
enjoyed financial and diplomatic support from Gulf 
Arab states and Islamist causes. Another coalition, 
dominated by the Darood clan and led by Abdul- 
lahi Yusuf, had the support of Ethiopia and its Afri- 
can allies. An attempt to establish a Transitional 
National Government in 2000 was undermined 
in part by this rivalry, with Gulf states backing the 
transitional government and Ethiopia supporting an 
opposition coalition known as the Somali Reconcili- 
ation and Reconstruction Council. 

In 2003, yet another reconciliation process was 
launched. The Kenyan peace process, as the talks 
came to be known, was 
sponsored by a regional 
organization, the Inter- 
Governmental Author- 
ity for Development. 
Although this group 
has long sought to play 
a lead role in conflict management in the Horn of 
Africa, its capacity to do so has always been ham- 
pered by the fact that most of its seven member 
states—Sudan, Ethiopia, Eritrea, Djibouti, Somalia, 
Kenya, and Uganda—are rivals and regularly spon- 
sor proxy wars in each other’ hinterlands. Somalia 
would prove to be no exception. 

After two years of impasse, the Kenyan peace 
process enjoyed sudden progress in the fall of 
2004. This forward movement resulted in part 
from a decision by Ethiopia and Djibouti to push 
the process. They apparently decided it was bet- 
ter to support a state revival project in Somalia in 
hopes of controlling the outcome than to simply 
oppose the process altogether and then be blamed 
for its failure. By pressuring its clients in the 
Somali Reconciliation and Reconstruction Council 
to agree to terms, Ethiopia played a decisive role 
in jump-starting the peace process. This was an 
important indicator that the next phase of Somali 
state-building would entail a significantly greater 
level of external involvement. 

In rapid succession, the Somali delegates in 
Kenya produced an accord on a transitional char- 





A new jihadist movement has vowed to attack 
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ter for Somalia and then agreed on the selection 
of a transitional parliament, which in turn elected 
Yusuf as president. Yusuf, a former liberation front 
leader, militia leader, president of the autonomous 
region of Puntland, and close client of Ethiopia, 
was a divisive choice. Complaints of vote-buying 
were later invoked by Somalis challenging the 
legitimacy of the government. 

Yusuf named a prime minister—Ali Mohamed 
Ghedi, another client of Ethiopia—and an 82- 
person cabinet was selected, within which power was 
concentrated in the hands of Yusuf’s pro-Ethiopian 
allies. A split in the parliament developed immedi- 
ately, between the “Yusuf wing” and the “Mogadishu 
Group” of the new Transitional Federal Govern- 
ment—a split that closely mirrored the long-running 
divide between the old opposition coalition, the 
Somali Reconciliation and Reconstruction Coun- 
cil, and the now-defunct Arab-backed Transitional 
National Government. 

Two issues—the site of the transitional capital 
and a proposal to introduce foreign peacekeepers, 
including Ethiopian 
forces, into Soma- 
lia—were especially 
divisive, leading to a 
chair-throwing brawl 
in the parliament in 
March 2005. Thereaf- 
ter, the Mogadishu Group left for Mogadishu and 
insisted that the parliament convene there. This 
robbed the TFG of the ability to muster a quorum, 
and the legislature failed to meet for nearly a year. 
Relations deteriorated to a point that the two fac- 
tions nearly went to war in September 2005. The 
TFG itself was paralyzed and weak, barely able to 
project its authority in the provisional capital of 
Baidoa. By late 2005, the TFG appeared to be yet 
another stillborn transitional government, and 
Somalia seemed condemned to an indeterminate 
future of continuing state collapse. 


THE ALLIANCE-ISLAMIST WAR 

The event that triggered the series of dramatic 
changes in Somalia last year was the formation, in 
February 2006 in Mogadishu, of the Alliance for 
the Restoration of Peace and Counter-Terrorism. 
The assorted Hawiye militia leaders, warlords, and 
businessmen who comprised the Alliance were 
rivals whose militias occasionally clashed with one 
another. Their common link was that all served as 
local partners with the US government in counter- 
terrorism operations. In the absence of a Somali 


government, US defense and intelligence agencies 
sought out relations with non-state actors in hopes 
they could monitor, report, and apprehend for ren- 
dition foreign terrorists seeking to use Somalia as 
a safe haven. 

Washington was increasingly concerned about 
both the rising power of Somali Islamists in Moga- 
dishu and the presence of a small number of “high 
value” foreign Al Qaeda operatives living in the 
capital under the protection of hard-line Somali 
Islamists. The Al Qaeda figures were accused of 
planning and executing the 1998 bombing of the 
us embassy in Nairobi. Efforts by the US govern- 
ment to engage the Somali clans providing haven 
to the suspects were met with blanket denials that 
Al Qaeda figures were even present in Mogadishu. 
Efforts to apprehend the suspects through local 
partners exposed the limited reach of those allies 
outside their immediate clan enclaves. 

As a result, US intelligence agents encouraged 
the creation of the Alliance, hoping it would 
strengthen the collective capacity of their local 
partners and serve as a counterweight to the grow- 
ing clout of hard-line Islamists in Mogadishu. It 
was a huge miscalculation. Far from advancing 
counterterrorism objectives in Mogadishu, it trig- 
gered a disastrous setback for both the United 
States and its local partners. It accelerated a dra- 
matic expansion of power among the very Islamists 
that the administration of George W. Bush was 
hoping to contain. 

The announcement of the Alliance’s formation 
provoked alarm and anger within the leadership 
of the Islamists, who viewed the organization as 
an American proxy designed to attack them. The 
“Courts”—an umbrella group of local, clan-based 
courts of Islamic law that formed the base of the 
Islamist movement in Mogadishu—was a loose 
coalition. It included moderate Sufi Muslims and 
nonviolent Salafists. It also included a small but 
dangerous collection of jihadists (later known 
as the shabaab militia) who were implicated in a 
“dirty war” of political assassinations and targeted 
killings of international aid workers in 2004 and 
2005. In addition to the separate court militias, the 
umbrella Islamic Courts Union (later reorganized 
under the name Council of Islamic Courts, or CIC) 
possessed an integrated force of about 400 well- 
trained, committed fighters. The leadership of the 
Courts could also count on support from much of 
Mogadishu’ powerful business community. 

The Islamic Courts Union wasted no time 
attacking positions held by Alliance militia, and by 
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March 2006 Mogadishu experienced its heaviest 
fighting in a decade. The Islamist militias were far 
better commanded, trained, equipped, and moti- 
vated than the young, often unpaid gunmen in 
the Alliance militias. Many of the Alliance militias 
simply abandoned their positions rather than fight, 
or surrendered and joined what they correctly 
surmised was the winning side. By early June the 
Courts had completely routed the Alliance, appro- 
priated most of its military hardware and fighters, 
and assumed control over the entire city of Moga- 
dishu. Defeated Alliance leaders fled to Ethiopia 
or Kenya. It was the first time in 15 years that the 
capital had come under a single authority. 


ASCENT OF THE ISLAMIC COURTS 

The extraordinary successes of the Council of 
Islamic Courts did not stop with its military vic- 
tory over the Alliance. Within three months it 
extended its authority across most of south-central 
Somalia. Most of this expansion occurred in areas 
inhabited or occupied by the Hawiye, the clan most 
closely associated with the Islamists, and generally 
followed negotiations with local authorities and 
sub-clans. In the few locations, such as Kismayo, 
where the cic had to use force to oust resistant 
local powers, it won with ease. By September 2006, 
only three pockets of territory lay beyond the CICS 
control: the northern autonomous state of Punt- 
land, a clan stronghold of Yusuf; the regions of Bay, 
Bakool, and Gedo in southern Somalia, which were 
protected by Ethiopian “advisers” and remained 
loosely under the authority of the TFG; and the 
secessionist state of Somaliland in the northwest. 

Even in these three holdout areas, the CIC enjoyed 
support from a network of Islamists and appealed to 
a broad section of the community. Both the Islamists 
and external observers believed the CIC was ina 
position to take both Puntland and the TFG areas 
without firing a shot; they could simply orchestrate 
takeovers from within. There was some speculation 
that even secessionist Somaliland was vulnerable. 
In a remarkably short time, the ascendant Islamist 
movement had created a sense of inevitability about 
its expansion throughout the country. 

The cic not only expanded its authority ter- 
ritorially; it actually sought to govern. This was a 
novel concept in contemporary Somalia, previously 
attempted in varying degrees only in Somaliland 
and Puntland. The cic sharia (Islamic law) courts 
and security sector expanded into newly held ter- 
ritories and immediately brought dramatic improve- 
ment in public security. Militia roadblocks, criminal 
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gang violence, kidnappings for ransom, and armed 
robbery—all endemic features of Somali life since 
1991—were almost eliminated. In Mogadishu, resi- 
dents were able to walk freely throughout the city 
even at night. The CIC administration reopened 
the main seaport and international airport, began 
trash collection, and gave citizens a taste of respon- 
sive government for the first time in decades. The 
Islamists, in sum, earned a strong measure of legiti- 
macy based on performance. 

For a combination of reasons—including the 
cic’s successful conflation of an Islamist platform 
with pan-Somali nationalist rhetoric—the Islamists 
enjoyed broad and sometimes intense support across 
most of the Somali population. The CIC appeared to 
be delivering what Somalis had yearned for: unity, 
justice, public order, a revived state, a mobilizing 
ideology, and an end to warlordism, clannism, and 
years of humiliation. Although its political base 
was clearly within the Hawiye clan, the CIC made 
genuine efforts to transform the movement into one 
that transcended clan and attracted leaders from all 
Somali communities. The Islamists earned support 
even from many Somalis who did not share their 
Salafist tendencies and who had misgivings about 
some of their social policies. 

The large Somali diaspora—now thought to 
number about 1 million—was especially passion- 
ate in its support of the cic. The Islamists used the 
diaspora as a source not only of fund-raising, but 
also of skilled labor. Diaspora members counted 
among many of the top CIC leaders. Hundreds of 
young Somali men returned from the diaspora 
to train and serve in the Islamist militias as well. 
This became a growing source of concern in West- 
ern countries, where it was feared that radicalized 
Somali diaspora members with new skills in explo- 
sives might pose a terrorist threat if they returned 
to their host countries. The fact that many of the 
Somalis in the TFG parliament and cabinet also hold 
passports to second countries points to a new and 
important trend: the diasporization of Somali poli- 
tics, which further internationalizes Somali con- 
flicts and peace processes. 

The cic was successful, at least in the short run, 
in winning over an uncertain international com- 
munity. It issued several well-crafted communiqués 
saying all the right things—pledging its support for 
peace, democracy, dialogue with the TFG, and coop- 
eration with external states, and presenting itself 
as a popular uprising against lawlessness and war- 
lordism.'’ The cic’s charm offensive included plac- 
ing a known moderate and Sufi figure, Sheik Sharif 


Ahmed, as head of the Executive Committee of the 
cic, rather than the hard-liner Hassan Dahir Aweys, 
who has been designated by the United States as 
a terrorist with links to Al Qaeda. This served to 
reinforce the already well-established view that the 
CIC was a broad coalition that included moderates 
as well as hard-liners. Most of the international 
community, including the us Department of State, 
embraced a policy of engagement with the moder- 
ate Islamists and called for dialogue between the 
cic and the TFG with the aim of rendering the TFG a 


more inclusive government. 


THE HARD-LINERS PREVAIL 


While most other international actors were will- 
ing to give the cic the benefit of the doubt and 
work with its moderate wing (hoping that the 
hard-line wing and the shabaab militia could be 
marginalized), Ethiopia was never convinced that 
coexistence with the Islamists was an option. Like 
the TFG leadership, Ethiopia was more inclined to 
view the CIC movement as monolithic, radical, and 
linked to Al Qaeda. 

The fact that some of the top leadership in the 
CIC, including Sheikh Aweys, were former members 
of the dissolved Al-Ittihad Al-Islamiya, which con- 
ducted a series of terrorist bombings and assassina- 
tion attempts in Ethiopia in the 1990s, reinforced a 
tendency among Ethiopian decision makers to view 
the CIC as an unacceptable threat. Though disap- 
pointed with the weak performance of their Somali 
clients leading the TFG, Ethiopia’s leaders were com- 
mitted to protecting the transitional government in 
Baidoa and preventing an Islamist takeover. Already 
by July 2006, tensions between Ethiopia and the CIC 
were growing, leading many to conclude that a war 
between the two was likely. 

Hard-liners in the clc—particularly Aweys— 
helped to make war inevitable. They did so by 
engaging in a series of actions seemingly designed 
to provoke Ethiopia. Small numbers of Ethiopian 
troops (“advisers,” according to the TFG) had been 
present around Baidoa and parts of the border 
region of southern Somalia since the transitional 
government relocated from Nairobi to Somalia in 
June 2005. Aweys and the Courts seized on this to 
demand the withdrawal of Ethiopian “occupation 
forces” from Somali territory. 

Aweys went further. He repeatedly called for 
jihad against Ethiopia; made irredentist claims 
on Somali-inhabited territory of eastern Ethiopia; 
called for the people of Ethiopia to rise up and 
topple the regime of Prime Minister Meles Zenawi; 


and allowed two armed Ethiopian insurgencies, the 
Oromo Liberation Front and the Ogaden National 
Liberation Front, to use Somalia as a base for train- 
ing and receipt of weaponry. He also forged close 
ties with Ethiopia's regional enemy Eritrea, which 
became a source of weapons and military training. 
Even without these provocations, Ethiopia may 
have taken military action against the CIC. But the 
jihadist, irredentist posturing and the alliance with 
Eritrea ensured an Ethiopian response. 

Some observers believe hard-liners in the CIC 
were hoping to lure Ethiopia into war in the mis- 
taken belief that an Ethiopian attack would bog 
Ethiopia down in a quagmire, produce a flood of 
support from outside Islamist sympathizers, and 
potentially lead to Muslim insurgencies inside 
Ethiopia itself. The cic’s sense of its own military 
prowess was overinflated by the dramatic vic- 
tory over Alliance forces in Mogadishu, leading 
it to conclude that it could withstand Ethiopian 
attacks. According to 
this interpretation, 
hubris and clouded 
judgment drove the 
Islamists to provoke 
an unnecessary and 
disastrous war when 
their movement could have achieved its remaining 
political goals without firing another shot. 

Other observers argue that the cic hard-liners 
wanted not an actual war with Ethiopia but only 
the threat of war. That would have allowed them to 
exploit strong anti-Ethiopian sentiment to mobilize 
public support, close ranks, and marginalize mod- 
erates in the movement. The hard-liners’ jihadist 
thetoric was, according to this interpretation, war- 
mongering designed to consolidate their power at 
home, not to take down Ethiopia. According to 
this line of reasoning, the cIc leaders were con- 
vinced that Ethiopia would not launch an attack 
against them out of fear of a quagmire and domes- 


tic unrest. 


PLAYING WITH FIRE 

Whatever the explanation—and it is likely that 
cic calculations were informed by a messy combi- 
nation of both lines of reasoning—the cic leaders 
badly miscalculated. In their defense, they were 
not alone in their misreadings. Many external 
observers were also convinced that Ethiopia would 
face a barrage of guerrilla attacks and ambushes if 
it were lured into a war, and that the conflict had 
the potential to spread into Ethiopia and attract the 





US officials argue that Ethiopia was committed to 
a military offensive with or without US support. 
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interest of global jihadists. Memories of the suc- 
cessful urban insurgency led by General Hussein 
Aideed against a far superior force of US special 
forces and UN peacekeepers in 1993 may well have 
distorted both the tactics of the Islamists and the 
forecasts of many observers. 

Eritrea’s deep involvement with the CliC—its pro- 
vision of arms (including surface-to-air missiles to 
help the Islamists neutralize Ethiopian airpower), 


‘ammunition, training, and military advisers—was 


also premised on the hope and expectation that 
Ethiopia would take the cic bait and then get 
bogged down in Somalia. Eritrea’s support for the 
CIC, as well as for Ethiopian rebel forces based in 
CIC territory, seemed a straightforward case of using 
a proxy conflict to weaken and distract a regional 
nemesis. But the strategy was not without risks. 
Eritrea’s secular, authoritarian regime rules over a 
population evenly divided between Christianity 
and Islam. Inflaming and empowering a movement 
calling for jihad in the 
region was playing 
with fire. 

The cic also enjoyed 
support from a vari- 
ety of other states and 
non-state actors. As 
war clouds built up in the second half of 2006, arms 
and ammunition flowed into Somalia at unprece- 
dented levels, leading a UN panel of experts to sound 
an alarm in November 2006. 

The fact that hard-liners hijacked the cic’s for- 
eign policy and led the Islamists into a jihad with 
one of sub-Saharan Africa’s largest and most sea- 
soned armies was a monumental mistake. But it 
was not the only critical error the Islamists made. 
Another was allowing extremists in the movement 
to impose a series of increasingly draconian and 
retrograde social policies in Mogadishu. Morality 
police began closing cinemas and forbidding par- 
ties in which men and women mixed. cic officials 
imposed new restrictions on the media, sought 
to outlaw meetings in which political issues were 
discussed, and moved to restrict the work of local 
civic organizations. 

Some of these policies were the work of rogue 
elements in the Islamist fold and were reversed 
by moderates, who took pains to distance the CIC 
from the more outrageous restrictions. In fairness 
to the CIC, it was unprepared to assume gover- 
nance responsibilities, and both its policies and its 
chain of command were more chaotic than outsid- 
ers knew at the time. Still, the creeping authoritari- 
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anism and radical rhetoric of the movement were 
disquieting to many of its supporters, and began 
eroding the movements domestic support and its 
international goodwill. 

The other mistake that appears to have doomed 
the CIC was its complete unwillingness to address 
the chief concern of the United States: the alleged 
presence of three foreign Al Qaeda operatives said 
to be enjoying safe haven under the protection of 
Somali hard-liners. Dismissive denials by cic lead- 
ers of any knowledge of foreign Al Qaeda presence 
in Mogadishu, combined with the movement's 
jihadist rhetoric against Ethiopia and the creeping 
radicalization of its social policies, undermined 
those US officials who had argued for engagement 
with the moderates in the Courts. 

Once it was concluded that the hard-liners were 
driving policies and the moderates were not in 
control, US government policy shifted, and Ameri- 
can pressure on Ethiopia not to attack the CIC— 
pressure that may well have prevented a war in the 





very unclear why the Cic military command chose 
to expose its forces in a way that gave Ethiopia’s 
military clear advantages. Then, the cic leaders 
and militia returned to Mogadishu, where every- 
one expected them to lure Ethiopia into the kind 
of conflict the Islamists presumably wanted to 
fight—an asymmetrical, urban, guerrilla war. 
Instead, the cic leaders announced that they 
were dissolving the organization. Most of the mili- 
tia and equipment were returned to clan leaders in 
Mogadishu. Remnants of the Cic militia, including 
most of the shabaab, and most of the top cic lead- 
ers fled southward to the city of Kismayo, where 
they pledged to fight the advancing Ethiopian 
forces. But again they opted to fight in open ter- 
rain, near the Juba river. They took heavy losses, 
and were forced to scatter in the remote coastal 
areas bordering Kenya. Some tried to cross the 
Kenyan border and were captured by the Kenyan 
military, which sealed the border despite protests 
from humanitarian agencies concerned about the 
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more negative ways, the CIC scattered in 


as a group essen- 

tially controlled by Al Qaeda—affiliated individu- 
als. Many press accounts described the shift in 
American policy as amounting to a “green light” 
to Ethiopia, implying that the United States con- 
trolled Ethiopian policy and was subcontracting 
the war on terror to a regional proxy. 

In private, US officials working on Somalia pol- 
icy object to that depiction. They argue that Ethio- 
pia was committed to a military offensive with or 
without US support; that Washington has never 
been able to exercise much influence on the Ethio- 
pian government; and that the shift in Us policy 
amounted to acquiescing to an attack that Ameri- 
can officials believed was both inevitable and justi- 
fable given the CIC’ growing radicalism. 


THE ETHIOPIAN OFFENSIVE 

On December 24, 2006, the war that had been 
expected and dreaded for five months finally 
started. It unfolded in a manner that no one had 
predicted and that took everyone—the Islamists, 
the Somali public, regional analysts, and perhaps 
even the government of Ethiopia itsel{—by sur- 
prise. First, Ethiopian forces routed the cic militia 
in three initial battles in open countryside. It was 


. the border areas, US 
military and intelligence agencies believed they 
had tracked a convoy of vehicles that included 
one or more of the foreign Al Qaeda operatives 
they sought. On January 8, an American gunship 
attacked the targeted convoy, the first of two, con- 
firmed air strikes. US government officials later 
said that eight Somali shabaab militia were killed 
and one of the most notorious Somali jihadists was 
injured, but that no foreign Al Qaeda operatives 
were hit in the attack. The us air attacks—and 
subsequent news stories exposing the presence of 
American soldiers on the ground in Somalia—took 
a war driven mainly by regional dynamics and 
helped to globalize it as an extension of America’s 
war on terror. It also tethered the United States 
much more closely to the Ethiopian offensive in 
the eyes of Somalis. 

In short, almost every decision taken by the 
cic leadership during the short, intense period in 
the final days of 2006 was counterintuitive and 
disastrously counterproductive for the movement. 
The most important puzzle is why the cic did not 
do the obvious—hole up in Mogadishu and fight 
Ethiopian forces on its terms and its terrain. It is 
not even clear Ethiopian troops would have risked 


entering Mogadishu, in which case the CIC could 
simply have waited them out. 

CIC supporters claim the leaders sought to spare 
Mogadishu from destructive warfare, a claim that 
makes less and less sense in the context of the 
current insurgency in the capital city. An alterna- 
tive explanation offered by some Somali observers 
is that the cic had been deeply divided over the 
impending war with Ethiopia, with both Islamic 
moderates and many supporters in Mogadishu 
furious with the hard-liners for dragging them 
into an unwanted and costly war. According to 
this explanation, the cic leaders faced sharp criti- 
cism in Mogadishu, were made to return the mili- 
tia units and equipment to the clans, and were 
told that they could not stay to fight Ethiopia in 
the capital. 

In any case, the unexpected and sudden victory 
led to Ethiopian forces occupying Mogadishu. They 
were met by a Mogadishu population that was sul- 
len and shocked. The TFG leadership entered the 
capital and took over government buildings with 
the intent to govern and impose a victor’s peace. 
But the victory was earned by Ethiopian forces, not 
the TFG, and would last only as long as the Ethiopi- 
ans stayed—which was not long. Ethiopia under- 
stood that it would soon face armed resistance in 
Mogadishu and was keen to withdraw from the 
capital as quickly as it could to avoid the quagmire 
scenario so many had predicted for it. On the other 
hand, a rapid withdrawal would expose the TFG to 
attack and almost certain defeat. 

The solution, as the Ethiopians saw it, was to 
accelerate the deployment of African Union peace- 
keepers to replace their own forces. The United 
States helped launch a campaign to pressure Afri- 
can states to commit peacekeepers to the proposed 
African Union mission, but only Uganda approved 
a deployment, of 1,500 troops. Several other states 
have pledged peacekeepers but face legislative 
branches that have yet to approve such action. 
Their hesitancy is understandable: the presence of 
foreign peacekeepers is fiercely rejected by much 
of the Mogadishu population, and African Union 
forces face a mortal danger of attacks in the city. 
A new jihadist movement has vowed to attack any 
peacekeepers deployed in Somalia. 


COMPLEX INSURGENCY 

The dramatic changes wrought by Ethiopia’s 
victory were viewed in Washington and elsewhere 
as a window of opportunity for a revived TFG. 
Vigorous efforts were launched to promote three 
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pillars: political dialogue (with the aim of making 
the TFG more inclusive), increased governance 
capacity, and security (provided by the African 
Union protection force). But none of the pillars 
has enjoyed much success. Political dialogue 
has been almost nonexistent. The TFG refuses to 
negotiate with ex-cic officials, branding them all 
terrorists, while the Islamists insist that all for- 
eign forces must leave the country as a condition 
for talks. The TFG’s capacity to govern remains as 
minimal as ever. Its newly assembled police force 
is unable and unwilling to patrol effectively. The 
streets of Mogadishu have quickly reverted to vio- 
lence and lawlessness. 

Within a week of the Ethiopian occupation of 
Mogadishu, armed resistance began to surface and 
grow. By late January, mortar, rocket, and small 
arms fire on Ethiopian and TFG installations rap- 
idly mounted. The attacks and counterattacks have 
produced high levels of insecurity in the city, with 
hundreds dead and injured and more than 40,000 
displaced. Mogadishu is now in the grips of a 
“complex insurgency” in which attacks on the TFG 
and foreign forces are being mounted by several 
separate groups: clan militias, regrouping Islamist 
militias, warlord militias, and armed criminal 
gangs. These groups have little in common except 
a shared desire to thwart the TFG and drive Ethio- 
pian and Ugandan forces out of the country. 

The TFG and its external supporters have tried 
to portray the rising insurgency as an Al Qaeda 
operation. While it is true that the Somali crisis 
has attracted Al Qaeda’s attention, reducing the 
violence in Mogadishu to an externally engineered 
plot is a fundamental misreading. The insurgency 
is first and foremost a reflection of clan opposition 
to the TFG and Ethiopian occupation of the city. 

All indications point to the Mogadishu insur- 
gency growing more violent and uncontrolled. An 
explosion of violence in March produced grue- 
some scenes of dead TFG and Ethiopian soldiers 
being dragged through the streets of Mogadishu by 
angry mobs, eerily reminiscent of the “Black Hawk 
Down” catastrophe of 1993. Days later a cargo 
plane serving the fledgling African Union presence 
was shot down. Prospects for the success of the 
TFG were never good; now they are increasingly 
poor. Earlier fears that an Ethiopian offensive to 
rid Somalia of an Islamist threat would only create 
a quagmire—and mobilize support for the hard- 
line Islamists rather than neutralize them—may 
have been dismissed too soon in the aftermath of 
the Ethiopian victory. | 
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Congo’s Peace: Miracle or Mirage? 
JASON K. STEARNS 


n March 22 this year, the worst fighting that 

Kinshasa has ever seen broke out between 

government forces and supporters of the 
opposition. Hundreds of people lay dead in the 
streets and opposition leader Jean-Pierre Bemba 
announced his departure into exile. Yet some dip- 
lomats in the capital played down the violence as 
a hiccup in the peace process. “We think,” one of 
them told me, “these are the death throes of the old 
war, not the beginning of a new one.” 

Many in the international community feel the 
same way: too much has been accomplished in 
the more than four years since the signing of a 
comprehensive peace agreement in Pretoria, 
South Africa, for war to break out again. Indeed, 
the Democratic Republic of Congo, once divided 
among half a dozen warring factions, is now 
united. A national army has been created. The 
eight foreign nations at one nme involved in the 
conflict have withdrawn their forces. 

Most importantly, in 2006, presidential, 
national, and provincial assembly elections took 
place in the first multiparty polls since 1965. The 
logic of guns, so the saying goes ın Kinshasa, has 
been replaced by the logic of ballots. The incum- 
bent Joseph Kabila (who had assumed the presi- 
dency after the assassination of his father, Laurent 
Kabila, in 2001) won the 2006 presidential race, 
and his coalition now dominates parliament and 
most of the provincial assemblies. There have been 
other successes: the country has a new, improved 
constitution; Congo’s administration and army 
have been largely unified; security in parts of the 
country has improved dramatically. 

The peace process, however, has been only 
partially successful. The elections did eviscer- 
ate some rebel groups, but, as the recent fighting 
demonstrates, new fault lines have emerged. Many 
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reforms have been cosmetic: the Congolese state 
is unified but remains deeply corrupt and abusive. 
The administration provides almost no social ser- 
vices to the population. And the integrated army 
is the largest human rights abuser in the country, 
terrorizing the people it is supposed to protect. 

Herein lies the paradox of the transition’s suc- 
cess: in order to avoid alienating anyone and to 
keep the shaky political process going, a blind eye 
has been turned to high levels of corruption and 
abuse. Impunity has been to some extent the glue 
of the peace process. This fact could undermine 
the country’s fragile stability. 


PEACE ON KABILA’S TERMS 

The war in Congo has been one of the bloodiest 
of modern times, leaving an estimated 4 million 
dead, largely from disease and hunger. The conflict 
dates back to 1996, when a coalition of regional 
powers, including Rwanda, Uganda, Angola, and 
Eritrea, backed an invasion by a rebel group led 
by Laurent Kabila. They toppled the dying dicta- 
tor Mobutu Sese Seko, installing Kabila as head 
of state in May 1997. Fighting resumed in 1998 
when Kabila asked his Rwandan patrons to leave 
the country. The Rwandans reinvaded, creating a 
proxy rebel group in the east. Five years of conflict 
drew in eight countries and spawned a dozen dif- 
ferent Congolese armed groups. 

The 2002 peace deal succeeded where its many 
predecessors had failed, offering each signatory 
something better than the status quo. The timing 
had much to do with this. After years of fighting, 
Rwanda, Uganda, and Zimbabwe were withdraw- 
ing their troops from the country, making a mili- 
tary victory for the remaining belligerents almost 
impossible. For the Congolese Rally for Democ- 
racy (RCD) and the Movement for the Liberation 
of Congo (MLC), Rwanda and Uganda's respective 
proxy forces, the deal provided a lifeline and lucra- 
tive positions in the transition. The agreement also 
elevated the smaller, auxiliary parties—political 


opposition groups, civil society, and three small 
rebel movements—from minor players to high- 
ranking positions. Finally, by offering Joseph 
Kabila the presidency and command of the transi- 
tion, it presented him with peace on his terms and 
a good chance of winning the elections. 

On the face of it, the deal provided relatively 
equal terms to the principal belligerents. Kabila 
had to share power with four vice presidents, and 
all positions in the executive branch, legislature, 
and security services were divided among the sig- 
natories. However, since Kabila controlled the 
central state apparatus and most of the country’s 
revenue—in particular from the mining areas of 
Katanga and the Kasais—imany aspects of the agree- 
ment amounted not so much to power-sharing 
as to an integration of the other parties into Kabi- 
la’s administration. 

While the army command, for example, was 
given to the RCD, the powerful maison militatre—the 
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tors’ salaries). Some of the directors of state com- 
panies, most of whose jobs were finally shared out 
by 2005, made as much as $20,000 a month. As a 
dissident RCD member lamented: “They couldn't get 
their hand out of the sugar bowl.” 

The weakness of the political parties also favored 
Kabila. The belligerents had been motivated by 
self-interest, not by ideology; once in the transi- 
tion, each leader tried to fend for himself. Indeed, 
five MLC ministers defected to Kabila’s camp, as 
did Olivier Kamitatu, the partys secretary general. 
Three RCD ministers left their party. This political 
advantage helped Kabila during the election cam- 
paign. He controlled state radio and television; in 
violation of electoral law, they broadcast mostly 
Kabila campaign advertisements and coverage. He 
deployed his presidential guard to the country’s 
main airports, where they harassed rival candidates 
as they arrived or departed. Riot police in Kinshasa 
prevented large demonstrations from taking place; 
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added asset for Kabila, since it fell under his direct 
control. Similarly, the political opposition took con- 
trol of the ministry of mines, but businessmen still 
had to get presidential approval for major deals. 
Positions in other institutions—such as the cen- 
tral bank; the supreme court; the two largest state- 
owned mining companies, MIBA and Gecamines; and 
the intelligence service—were not shared among 
the signatories, despite promises in the peace deal. 
Kabila simply refused. 

This, of course, did not go down well with Kabi- 
la’s rivals. The RCD withdrew from the transition 
process in August 2004; the MLC threatened to do 
the same in January 2005. However, in both cases, 
with the international community’ help, Kabila was 
able to call their bluff. Real retreat would have forced 
them into the isolation of their rebel strongholds 
where, without the military backing of their former 
patrons, their future would have been questionable. 
They would also have foregone Kinshasas opulence: 
each vice president was allocated $250,000 dollars 
per month for himself and his staff. Both the MLC 
and the RCD had 7 ministers and 118 parliamentar- 
ians each, making $4,000 and $1,500 per month 
respectively (several times more than judges’ or doc- 


arrested the private security guard of presidential 
hopeful Oscar Kashala in May 2006 for an alleged 
coup plot that was never substantiated. 

On August 20, 2006, the day the results of 
the first round of the presidential election were 
announced, events offered a glimpse of what might 
have happened had the transition not worked out 
in Kabila’s favor. Kabila failed to obtain a clear 
majority, sending him into a runoff with Bemba, 
head of the MLC and one of the vice presidents. 
While the exact chain of events that day is not 
completely clear, Kabila’s presidential guard 
launched a frontal attack on Bemba'’s residences in 
Kinshasa with tanks and hundreds of troops. 

The international community, which was spend- 
ing more than $2 billion a year on the UN peace- 
keeping mission in Congo and aid to the country, 
did not want to ruffle any feathers—in particular 
not those of Kabila, the head of state to whom 
ambassadors were accredited. The International 
Committee for Supporting the Transition, a group 
of donors and countries in the region that backed 
the peace process, had up to that point avoided 
discussing the threat posed by the presidential 
guard. When Kabila’s guard did become a problem 
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in August 2006, the committee denounced the vio- 
lence but refrained from pointing fingers. The bias 
shown toward Kabila in the transition agreement 
was problematic in that it assumed he would win 
the election. In hushed conversations, diplomats 
wondered what would happen if the incumbent 
were to lose the runoff. But Kabila did not lose, 
and the polls themselves were relatively free and 
fair. The president won by a wide margin, garner- 
ing 2.5 million votes more than his rival. 


REGIONAL SHIFTS 

One of the most important achievements of the 
peace process has been a realignment of relations in 
the region. The two main rebel movements, the RCD 
and the MLC, were created by Rwanda and Uganda, 
respectively, and relied heavily on their patrons for 
military survival. During the 2002 peace talks in the 
South African luxury resort Sun City, both coun- 
tries came under increasing pressure from donors 
that supplied more 
than half of their 
budgets. Criticism 
increased after suc- 
cessive UN inves- 
tigations revealed 
high-level involve- 
ment by Rwanda and Uganda in the looting of 
timber and minerals from eastern Congo. Perhaps 
the most damning indictment of their presence in 
Congo came when the two countries clashed in 
Kisangani in 1999 and 2000. The fighting over dia- 
monds in a town more than 300 miles from their 
borders rendered absurd their claim that their intru- 
sion in Congo was strictly for self-defense. 

In 2002, the United States abstained for the 
first time in a vote by the International Monetary 
Fund on renewing loans for Rwanda. Shortly 
thereafter, under direct pressure from South Afri- 
can President Thabo Mbeki, Kabila and Rwandan 
President Paul Kagame signed an agreement for 
Rwandan troops to leave eastern Congo. Kabila 
was supposed to demobilize Rwandan rebels, now 
regrouped as the Democratic Forces for the Lib- 
eration of Rwanda, whom he had funded and sup- 
ported during the war. 

Under pressure from donors, and less threatened 
by a weakened rebel resistance, Rwanda slowly 
shifted its foreign policy from military confronta- 
tion to one of diplomacy and cooperation. High 
Rwandan and Congolese officials held discreet 
talks. Meanwhile, Rwanda’ relations with Uganda 
thawed considerably. Even its relations with the 
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former Hutu rebels who had come to power in 
Burundi in 2005 became cordial. 

The logic expressed by Rwanda’s leaders was 
clear, if somewhat quixotic: they want Rwanda to 
become the service hub of the region, the “Singa- 
pore of Africa,” an ambitious aspiration for a des- 
perately poor, landlocked country. As part of this 
effort, Kagame has courted investors, including 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce and Wal- 
Mart. He has also recognized the need to clean up 
appearances—a Rwanda open for business cannot 
be seen as stoking conflict in Congo. 

The impact this realignment had on the RCD was 
evident. Without Rwanda, the rebels lost their mili- 
tary backbone. After the withdrawal of the Rwandan 
Defense Forces in July 2002, the RcD almost col- 
lapsed as Mai-Mai militias supported by Kinshasa 
took large chunks of its territory. After it was forced 
into the political process, the RCD’s organizational 
weaknesses also became apparent. Rwanda had 
run the rebels as a 
proxy movement 
and had never 
allowed a strong 
political organi- 
zation to emerge, 
focusing instead 
on military strength. During the war, Rwanda had 
replaced the RCD’ leader four times in five years. 
Divisions quickly emerged during the transition as 
many RCD officials distanced themselves from the 
hard-line Hutu and Tutsi leadership. 

Relations between Kigali and Kinshasa did not 
improve overnight, and the improvement was 
endangered by a hefty dose of brinksmanship. At the 
beginning of the transition, both Rwanda and the 
rebels wanted to keep their options open. Accord- 
ing to several rebel sources, high-ranking RCD offi- 
cers were encouraged to refuse army integration 
in order to remain as a reserve force. The leader 
of these dissidents was Brigadier General Laurent 
Nkunda, a Congolese Tutsi and former intelli- 
gence officer in the Rwandan army. In May 2004, 
as UN investigations later confirmed, Rwanda 
was involved in a mutiny by the dissidents that 
captured the town of Bukavu for several days. 
When Kabila overreacted by sending thousands 
of troops, sparking brutal fighting, Rwanda briefly 
reinvaded in November 2004. 

Although relations appear to be on the mend 
today, the brinksmanship is likely to continue. 
Kagame says he speaks regularly with Kabila on the 
phone, and both sides now insist that their former 


rival no longer poses a threat. But Kabila, accused 
of being a Rwandan stooge himself during the elec- 
tion campaign, is afraid of being seen as pro-Kigali. 
Kagame was not invited to Kabila’s inauguration 
ceremony, and many Congolese officers still accuse 
Rwanda of hegemonic ambitions in their country. 
The UN has evidence that Nkunda is continuing to 
recruit in Rwandan refugee camps, probably with 
government consent. 


BUYING PEACE 

At times, Congo seems condemned to eternal 
negotiations. The state does not have a monopoly 
on violence. Its army is desperately weak. And the 
17,000 UN peacekeepers present in the country 
will not carry out the messy counterinsurgency 
operations necessary in the east, since they lack 
the will to sustain the casualties such operations 
would entail. Left with no choice, the government 
is forced to bargain with warlords. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that, in the words 
of a human rights worker in Kinshasa, “impunity 
greased the gears of the transition.” In contrast 
with peace processes elsewhere, justice and recon- 
ciliation have ranked low on the list of priorities in 
Congo. After some talk of an international tribunal 
for war crimes, it was left out of the 2002 accord. A 
truth and reconciliation commission was created, 
but its leadership, too, was divided among the for- 
mer belligerents, who have little interest in expos- 
ing crimes committed during the war. 

The absence of justice has ended up reward- 
ing criminal behavior. Six militia leaders from the 
Ituri region were promoted to the rank of general 
in 2005 and thirty-two others were offered ranks 
of colonel, including some of the most notorious 
human rights offenders in the country. Following 
an international outcry, some of these warlords 
were arrested, including Thomas Lubanga, who 
was the first person to be tried at the International 
Criminal Court in The Hague. However, as soon as 
these leaders were removed, others sprang up to 
replace them. Even Nkunda, the RCD dissident, is 
currently engaged in negotiations for positions for 
himself and dozens of fellow officers. 

Government officials tend to blame the impu- 
nity problem on a weak army and justice system, 
but it is also closely linked to members of the polit- 
ical elite. Patronage networks permeate the police 
and army. During the first two years of the transi- 
tion, this allowed officers to embezzle, according to 
some estimates, over half of the payroll, or $3 mil- 
lion each month. Powerful generals and politicians 
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in Kinshasa shield their protégés in the field from 
accusations. The civilian population has borne the 
consequences of this impunity. According to UN 
human rights reports, the Congolese national army 
is the worst abuser. UN observers documented 344 
murders and 349 rapes carried out by members of 
the police and army in 2006. Since the UN pres- 
ence is thinly spread across the country, this is just 
the tip of the iceberg. In addition, mismanagement 
of the army has allowed 14,000 to 18,000 militia- 
men to continue terrorizing the population in the 
east. In 2006, half a million people were displaced 
because of fighting there. 


TURNING A.BLIND EYE 

Impunity has also devastated public administra- 
tion, rendering it incapable of even providing social 
services. According to a UN estimate, more than $1 
billion is embezzled in the customs sector alone 
each year. Again, these losses can be attributed in 
part to predatory patronage networks that permeate 
the state to the highest level. In 2004, a parliamen- 
tary audit of state companies revealed the complicity 
of six ministers and Kabila’s chief of staff in embez- 
zlement and graft. The state auditor has compiled 
evidence of colossal mismanagement that leaves 
about one-third of the budget improperly accounted 
for. Despite this evidence, not a single official was 
tried for corruption during the transition. 

Although it is too early to make predictions 
about how the incoming government will per- 
form, many of the figures in it are familiar. Part of 
the reason for this is that, in contrast with peace 
deals in countries such as Liberia, the settlement 
in Congo has kept power largely in the hands of 
the former belligerents. The elections only alowed 
for a limited infusion of new faces into the politi- 
cal elite. With the notable exception of Prime 
Minister Antoine Gizenga, the leader of the Uni- 
fied Lumumbist Party, most ministers in the new 
government were in office during the transition. 
The most important ministries—interior, defense, 
foreign affairs, reconstruction, finance, and plan- 
ning—are all occupied by former belligerents. 
More important, the president and his powerful 
entourage have remained the same. This raises 
doubts about the extent to which the government 
will be willing or able to crack down on the cor- 
ruption and abuses that they sanctioned and were 
at times complicit in during the past three years. 

The international community, which funds over 
half of the country’s budget, has refrained from criti- 
cizing Congolese leaders too harshly. In contrast to 
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Liberia, the Balkans, and East Timor, where serious 
efforts were made to exclude human rights abusers 
from security forces through a vetting process, in 
Congo there has been little talk of accountability. 
Good governance has also been shelved since Secu- 
rity Council members refused to mandate the UN 
mission to form a donors group to crack down on 
corruption. Some donors saw impunity as a neces- 
sary evil, needed to keep the transition together. As 
one diplomat explained: “If we start bringing peo- 
ple to justice, where do we stop? Some of the worst 
abusers are at the top.” 

The elections appear to have accentuated donor 
frailty. During the transition, donors pressured the 
interim government through the International Com- 
mittee for Supporting the Transition. They seem 
more reluctant to do so today with a new, sovereign 
government. None of the embassies denounced the 
massacre of 100 civilians in the far western prov- 
ince of Bas Congo in 
January 2007. And, 








governors by provincial assemblies—although alleg- 
edly with the help of hefty bribes—winning 10 of 
the 11 governorships and a majority in the upper 
house of the national legislature. 

Yet the elections, for all their success, have created 
new divisions and risks. Whereas, during the war, 
the east was the center of conflict, the west is now 
also becoming a source of concern. In coming years, 
there is a good chance of antigovernment unrest 
bubbling up im the capital and other western towns. 
Discontent with Kabila was evident in the elections, 
which revealed a divided country. Kabila won over 
80 percent of the vote in the east, while Bemba won 
by similar margins in five western provinces. Anti- 
Kabila sentiment runs high in these provinces, since 
his government administered Bas Congo and Kin- 
shasa for six years without successfully addressing 
poverty and social woes there. Unemployment is 
close to 80 percent, and many families eat only once 
a day. These frus- 
trations are accen- 
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minister arrived in hili-speaking east. 


the capital shortly after it broke out to sign an aid 
package worth $300 million with Kabila. 

Another reason for donors’ reticence has to do 
with economic interests. Congo is enormously rich 
in copper, tin, diamonds, and gold. With the end of 
the hostilities, the country is opening up to busi- 
ness again. Two of the world’s largest mining com- 
panies, BHP Billiton and AngloAshanti, have bought 
large concessions and begun operations. US-based 
Phelps Dodge has acquired one of the world’s larg- 
est copper concessions, Tenke Fungurume. Embas- 
sies in Kinshasa have been involved in helping to 
negotiate deals for companies based in their coun- 
tries. In the absence of strong domestic lobbies for 
Congo, this has discouraged donors from speaking 
out too boldly about abuses. 


THE FALLOUT OF ELECTIONS 

If the transition was a mixed bag of successes and 
failures, where does it leave us now? Congo in 2006 
held its first multiparty elections in 40 years. Kabila’s 
coalition, the Alliance for the Presidential Majority, 
emerged victorious. Besides winning the presiden- 
tial race, his coalition won around two-thirds of the 
seats in parliament, allowing Prime Minister Giz- 
enga to form an Alliance government. The coalition 
replicated its victory in the elections of senators and 


Kabila himself is perceived as a foreigner, since he 
grew up in Tanzania and speaks stilted French and 
poor Lingala, the language of the west. 

Another factor stirring up urban unrest in the 
west is the political marginalization of the oppo- 
sition, which is largely based in the west and the 
center. Although Bemba won 42 percent of the pop- 
ular vote, his opposition coalition, the Union for 
the Nation, is too weak in the national assembly to 
challenge the ruling Alliance. Bemba’s coalition has 
a majority in four provincial assemblies, but many 
of its members were bought out during gubernato- 
rial elections, limiting his control to one provin- 
cial government. The sidelining of the opposition 
could push its supporters into the streets, provoking 
unruly protests and riots in western cities. 

A first sign of this took place in Bas Congo on 
January 31, 2007, when opposition supporters 
demonstrated against corruption in the guberna- 
torial elections. The spiritual leader of a local reli- 
gious sect, Bundu dia Kongo, had been a candidate 
on the losing opposition ticket. A melee broke out 
between his supporters and the police, and several 
people on each side were killed. Feeling under 
siege, the governor brought in the army. In the 
ensuing bloodshed, policemen and soldiers killed 
more than a hundred civilians. 


The Kinshasa fighting in March 2007 was dif-` 


ferent. This time the government's opposition was 
armed; Bemba had a guard of 400 to 500 soldiers in 
the capital. Both sides had indicated they would be 
willing to negotiate a solution that would guarantee 
Bemba’ safety while downsizing his militia. Hard- 
liners in both camps won out and forced a confron- 
tation, plunging the capital into brutal fighting. 
According to one human rights group, 330 people 
were killed; other estimates go as high as 500. While 
the security situation is now stable, the government 
seems less and less tolerant of dissent. Dozens of 
opposition members have been rounded up in Kin- 
shasa under dubious charges of espionage and trea- 
son, and several television stations belonging to the 
opposition have been shut down. 

The opposition, however, may lack the unity 
and strength to galvanize the population. Bemba 
will go into exile, and there is no clear leader to 
replace him. The opposition is full of former fol- 
lowers of the late dictator Mobutu, and none of 
them have Bemba’ stature. The lack of lucrative 
positions to pass around will also weaken his coali- 
tion; some allied parties already. have protested the 
MLC* hoarding of the few senatorial and governor 
positions the opposition can claim. 


A CRUSHING WEAKNESS 

After the elections, the defining feature of the 
Congolese state remains its weakness. This ail- 
ment, the result of decades of misrule, affects pub- 
lic administration, the security services, courts, 
the parliament, and political parties. While most 
donors perceive governance to be a technical prob- 
lem, patronage is deeply political. Weakness has 
become a strategy of rule, as elites undermine 
institutional checks and balances in order to con- 
tinue to profit from procurement contracts, min- 
ing deals, and customs fraud. In the meantime, the 
government provides almost no social services— 
health care and education are mostly paid for by 
their users, churches, and nongovernment organi- 
zations. Infrastructure rehabilitation is carried out 
almost exclusively by donors. Of the state’s own 
revenues, the bulk of what is not embezzled is 
spent on salaries. : 

The weakness of the state contrasts with its 
omnipresence. There are about half a million 
civil servants in the country and another 200,000 
policemen and soldiers. Few of them make a liv- 
ing wage—the official monthly salary of a soldier 
is $22 a month, while a doctor makes less than 
$100—forcing them to look for other ways to make 
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money. In a 2005 World Bank survey, when asked 
what they would do to the state if it were a person, 
many answered: “Kill him.” This is the Congolese 
paradox: a state that is perceived as crushingly bru- 
tal, yet is deeply weak. 

This weakness is in many ways the biggest 
obstacle to peace in the country. It allows small 
militias, which should constitute a law-and-order 
problem, to press the government for negotiations, 
only for other commanders to spring up later with 
new demands. It turns the security forces and pub- 
lic administration into predators, causing ram- 
pant abuse. And it depletes the budget of valuable 
resources needed to rebuild the country. 

While many sub-Saharan states are fragile and 
corrupt, Congo’ situation is particularly bad. There 
are 100,000 demobilized soldiers in the country, 
many of whom are about to finish a year-long 
donor program that provided them with meager 
earnings. There are still thousands of militiamen in 
the east, operating as warlords in their fiefdoms, as 
well as an enormous presidential guard. The ranks 
of the opposition are packed with former rebels 
and Mobutists who, deprived of lucrative positions 
in the state, could use civil unrest to bring the gov- 
ernment to its knees. 

The international community played a crucial 
role in making elections happen. But the donors’ 
track record in peacebuilding is not nearly as good 
as in peacemaking: they lose focus quickly, and 
the new government is eager to make a show of its 
sovereignty. In addition, with costly peacekeeping 
operations moving into gear in Sudan, Lebanon, 
and Somalia, the temptation to declare victory and 
go home will be great. 

There are no silver bullets for Congo’s recov- 
ery. It is clear that the country will not be able to 
rise out of the trap of poverty, corruption, and war 
unless the Congolese leadership itself wants to. In 
order for this to happen, the government needs to 
be held accountable for its actions by the parlia- 
ment, the courts, and the media. In short, demo- 
cratic institutions need to work. 

The international community needs to help 
in this process. A first step will be coming to an 
understanding with the new government on terms 
for the huge international investment there. The 
billion-dollar question will be: How do you imple- 
ment reforms that go against entrenched interests 
of the ruling elite? After the scandals and failures 
of the first two post-independence republics, Con- 
go's Third Republic has begun with many ques- 
tions and few answers. a 
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A Continent Embraces the Cell Phone 
BRIAN J. HESSE 


onoliki, a spear-carrying Maasai war- 
Me: recently led me up a 600-meter- 

high vertical face of the Great Rift Valley 
escarpment in Tanzania. He pointed to grasslands 
in the distance and talked about the nomadic life 
of his clan. He explained how his people’s survival 
depends on whether they find grass and water for 
their cattle and goats. In a subdued voice, he spoke 
of people in his village who had died in the last 
drought. It occurred to me at that moment I might 


as well have been in an earlier era, in the company. 


of one of Monoliki’s ancestors. They, most assur- 
edly, spoke of similar matters of life and death. 

Then a shrill whistle sounded. Monoliki stopped 
in his tracks. I wondered what rare bird we might 
see. But the warrior pulled a cellular telephone 
from under his traditional shuka and said “Habari 
yako?”—“What’s your news?” in Swahili. Our 
elevation was such that he was able to pick up a 
signal from a distant, unseen tower near the town 
of Mto wa Mbu. 

The mobile phone has become ubiquitous in 
Africa, much as it has elsewhere. Indeed, cell phone 
usage in Africa is growing faster than in any other 
region of the world. In 2003, there were an esti- 
mated 63 million cell phone customers on the con- 
tinent. By 2006, that number had clumbed to 155 
million. In one country alone, Congo, almost 8,000 
new cell phone customers sign up each day. Gilbert 
Nkuli, an employee of Vodacom Congo, told The 
Washington Post: “People would rather be without 
a shirt and trousers, and they'd rather go for days 
without food, instead of not having a phone.” In the 
future this sentiment will likely be echoed elsewhere 
in Africa as cellular coverage expands from more 
than 60 percent of the continent today (up from 10 
percent ın 1999) to over 85 percent by 2010. 
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The fact that sprawling Congo has only 20,000 
land lines—many of which are down at any given 
time—explains why so many of Congo’s over 60 
million citizens might want cell phones. Individu- 
als in distant corners of the country can connect by 
sending a text message for the equivalent of five US 
cents, or speak directly for 26 cents per minute. 

Unfortunately, Congo is one of the world’s most 
chaotic countries, with a per capita income of just 
$700 at purchasing power parity. And many in 
other parts of Africa are even worse off, living on 
less than one US dollar a day. The low incomes of 
customers combined with certain high expenses of 
operating in Africa present a daunting prospect for 
some mobile telecommunications operators. 

For example, it might cost a cell phone com- 
pany up to $165,000 to erect just one cell phone 
mast and base station—enough for a mere 20-mile 
radius of cellular coverage. When electricity is 
absent, a company must power its cellular base sta- 
tions through its own efforts, often with expensive, 
imported generators that consume large amounts 
of fuel. Maintenance is never-ending, with hot 
savannahs and rain-soaked forests taking their toll 
on structures. Theft is a concern, too—security 
fencing around a cell phone tower might disap- 


_ pear one day only to reappear the next in a-distant 


village as an enclosure for a farmer’s goats. Wiring 
inside a base station might be stripped, the copper 
sold to a scrap dealer. 

Personnel issues range from a lack of trained 
labor because of poor schools and rising emigration 
(meaning engineers have to be trained, or brought 
into an area, at great expense) to AIDS-related 
absenteeism (nearly 63 percent of the world’s 
HIV cases are in sub-Saharan Africa). Corruption, 
red tape, and ever-changing laws and regulations 
can also be a problem. What cell phone company 
would want to operate in such an environment? 

The five biggest mobile phone companies in 
Africa are MTN of South Africa, MTC of Kuwait, 
Egypts Orascom, the United Arab Emirates’ Eti- 


salat, and Vodacom, an Anglo-South African firm. 
There are innumerable smaller operators, as well. 
All are playing the numbers: in 2006, subscriber 
growth in Africa was 40 percent on average and 
exceeded 100 percent in some countries; revenue 
growth for established mobile telecommunications 
firms in Africa is increasing by 20 to 50 percent 
annually; profit margins for most mobile phone 
companies on the continent are hovering around 
40 percent. And still, only an estimated 15 percent 
of Africans have cell phones. 


SOMALIA: A MOBILE MECCA 

Of course, profits are-not guaranteed in Africa, 
and competition is growing. Mobile phone com- 
panies must therefore be creative with their busi- 
ness models. To attract customers, Celtel (bought 
by MTC for $3.4 billion in 2005) created a “One 
Network” plan that eliminates roaming charges 
for customers traveling among the neighboring 
countries of Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda. The 
company also created a billing system that allows 
subscribers to add 
airtime in different 
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Somalia’s mobile phone companies have devel- 
oped business models that take other local factors 
into account, often to the benefit of the consumer. 
For example, prices do not need to be inflated 
to generate revenue for advertising on billboards 
because so many potential customers are illiter- 
ate anyway (hence the importance of finding ways 
to encourage word-of-mouth recommendatons). 
Nor are prices inflated to cover customs duties and 
licensing fees: Somalia lacks a central government 
capable of collecting such things. 

But there are taxes of a kind in Somalia. For 
instance, warlords often demand protection money 
from cellular operators. Even then, however, most 
warlords show restraint in the “rates” they charge. 
This is because even the harshest Somali warlord 
wants to have a working mobile with the best cellu- 
lar network possible. Charge too much and cellular 
providers might quit an area. 

Paradoxically, countries with more effective 
states than Somalia’s are more likely to saddle oper- 
ators with near-banditry conditions. Some African 
governments appear 
to go out of their 


currencies. À way to hit mobile 

omalis ihere . Corrupt government officials now demand E R ae 
are a dozen or so bribes in the form of transferred airtime minutes. with stifling taxes 
mobile phone compa- i and endless red tape. 
nies. None can com- This is because most 


pare to MTN, MTC, or Vodacom in terms of market 
capitalization. Where they do compete is in finding 
ways to be profitable. Consıder the system of flat- 
rate billing that has emerged. For 30 cents a minute 
or less a person can use a local mobile provider's 
service to call any location on the planet. There is 
considerable demand for this service because of the 
unfortunate fact that most Somalis have little or no 
hope of ever escaping their failed state, yet those 
who have left are scattered to the farthest corners of 
the globe. A universal, global rate means a customer 
can call from Somalia to Afghanistan or Zimbabwe 
for the same rate, at any time. He knows precisely 
what each minute will cost. 

At first blush this billing practice might seem less 
than ideal from a company’s perspective because 
margins on most international calls are slim. Still, 
the flat-billing scheme does make money—through 
volume. A company with the lowest flat rate tends to 
win more word-of-mouth references, which result in 
more customers. More customers mean more calls 
from, say, Mogadishu to Minneapolis. And when 
Somalis connect, especially with family members, 
they tend to chat for a considerable time. 


cellular companies operate in the formal econ- 
omy, with requisite storefronts and office space. 
Many are also profitable—sometimes very much 
so. Accordingly, they are easier targets for tax col- 
lectors and bribe-seeking bureaucrats than, say, 
informal street vendors and day laborers. To this 
fact one must add that occasionally governments’ 
motivation for collecting taxes dnd introducing red 
tape is to protect lumbering state-owned telecom- 
munications companies while squelching would- 
be competitors. T 


GIVING CREDIT (AND DEBITS) 

Companies across Africa are encouraging 
people to use their mobile phones—and, conse- 
quently, to use more billable minutes—for activi- 
ties beyond talking or text messaging. In South 
Africa, for example, Vodacom has begun offering 
Wizzit banking services to all its clients. Wizzit, 
founded in 2004 as one of Africa’s earliest mobile 
phone:banks, or “m-banks,” has no branches of 
its own. Instead, the company helps cell phone 
customers use their phones like debit cards every- 
where there is cellular coverage. (Wizzit works 
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with all types of phones across all networks in 
South Africa.) 

It is a win-win for the two companies involved: 
Wizzit charges customers a small fee for each 
transaction, and each transaction requires airtime 
for which Vodacom levies a charge. The growth of 
m-banking could continue for quite some time. A 
2006 UN Foundation study estimated that, among 
the millions of South Africans who have no bank 
accounts, nearly 60 percent have mobile phones. 
As cellular coverage has expanded across the 
continent, so has the number of m-banks. From 
Globacom’s Glo Mobile Banking in Nigeria, to Safa- 
ricom's M-PESA in Kenya (pesa means “money” in 
Swahili), to Wizzit in South Africa, mobile banking 
holds the prospect of fostering microenterprise to a 
degree previously unseen. 

Granted, it- might seem as if m-banking works 
against consumers because they have to pay trans- 
action fees to an m-bank, plus they incur costs 
when they use their mobiles. In many parts of 
Africa, however, especially rural areas, there are 
no banks, no automatic teller machines, and no 
credit card or debit card facilities. Consequently, 
individuals without banking services have to hide 
money in their huts, carry lump sums on their per- 
sons and hope they do not get robbed, or spend 
resources traveling to towns with banks. 

In an m-banking arrangement, these same 
Africans can make secure deposits at local “cash 
points” that consist of an m-bank employee with 
a company cell phone. A text message confirms 
each deposit almost instantly. Thereafter, all kinds 
of goods and services—vegetables in an open-air 
market, haircuts in a local shop, soda at a roadside 


stand—can ‘be purchased. and provided through - 


the exchange of text messages noting credits to, 
and debits from, a accounts. 


M-BANKING ON PEACE 

M-banking is even playing a role ın helping to 
resolve one of Africa’s most horrendous conflicts. 
Between 1998 and 2002, an estimated 4 million 
Congolese died as armies and rebel groups from 
eight African countries rampaged across Congo. 
In 2002, a-tenuous peace agreement was reached, 
armies withdrew, and rebel leaders were persuaded 
to join a transitional government. By 2006, the larg- 
est United Nations peacekeeping force in the world, 
over 17,000 strong, was on the ground to help carry 
out Congo’ first democratic elections in 46 years. 

When Joseph Kabila was declared the winner in 
November 2006, rival leaders threatened a return 


to war. Fortunately, many would-be fighters were 
dissuaded from resorting to, violence thanks toa 
program meant to integrate ex-combatants back 
into civilian society. The program is financed 
by the World Bank, Britain, France, and other 
donors at a cost of some $200 million. Former 
combatants are enticed to turn in their weapons 
with the promise of a one-time payment of $110, 
followed by monthly payments of $25 for a year, 
plus skills training. 

Initially, the program's effectiveness was hin- 
dered by the logistical nightmares of keeping track 
of handwritten entries in thick account books for 
75,000 people scattered across a country the size 
of Western Europe. When administrators realized, 
however, that 70 percent of Congo has at least 
some form of cellular coverage, payments began 
to be disbursed through m-banks such as Celpay 
(the largest m-bank in Congo). Text messages now 
provide accurate records-of-account, all easily 
and quickly retrieved and shared through mobile 
phone networks. 


CALLING TO ACCOUNT 

To be sure, an insatiable appetite for mobile 
phones is creating problems as well as solutions. 
Cell phones, like most electronic devices, use 
coltan, a heat-conducting mineral. Congo is esti- 
mated to have almost 80 percent of the world’s 
reserves of coltan, most of it in the country’ east. 
With prices for the mineral hovering around $600 
per kilogram, compared to $65 per kilogram a few 
years ago, a UN Security Council report has identi- 
fied numerous instances of “highly organized and 
systemic exploitation” taking place in Congo. 

Culprits include local “big men” and armed ele- 
ments from neighboring Uganda, Burundi, and 
Rwanda—all supported by networks of illegal min- 
ers, smugglers, and corrupt officials. Some miners 
work in forced-labor situations. Nearly all miners 
toil under the harshest of conditions. 

During Congos war, Kahuzi Bfega National Park 
became a favored mining center for the mineral. 
The park’s mountain gorilla population during that 
time was cut nearly in half, from 258 to 130. The 
128 mountain gorillas killed represented nearly 20 
percent of the world’s known animals. While some 
gorillas died from habitat loss, many more were 
killed for “bush meat” and sold to hungry miners 
and militants. 

Other environmental concerns arise from 
what happens to mobile phones once they are 
discarded. In Africa as elsewhere, millions of 


cell phones are put out of service each year, 
and according to one estimate, only 8 percent 
are recycled or refurbished. A 2004 University 
of Florida study found at least seven toxic sub- 
stances inside most mobiles, including lead, 
arsenic, and cadmium. As some countries, such 
as members of the European Union, have tight- 
ened regulations regarding the use and disposal of 
these substances, Africa has become a convenient 
dumping ground. Many African governments lack 
regulations regarding such toxins, or only half- 
heartedly enforce existing policies. 

Cell phones have even become associated with 
some of Africas most intractable problems. In con- 
flict areas, rebels coordinate operations across cel- 
lular networks. Corrupt government officials now 
demand bribes in the form of transferred airtime 
minutes. In South Africa, thugs wielding guns or 
knives rob cell phones from children walking home 
from school. And in 
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tive under way in West Africa allows. TradeNet, a 
software company based in Accra, Ghana, has devel- 
oped a stripped-down version of eBay for mobile 
phone owners. Buyers and sellers of goods and 
services send TradeNet a text message stating what 
they want or what they have. The company’ soft- 
ware then makes appropriate matches and notifies 
relevant parties with a text message in one of four 
languages. Listing offers is free. So, too, is receiving 
text messages. 

Some mobile phone markets are benefiting not 
just economies but the environment. In Nigeria, a 
cell phone consortium led by MTN Group has moved 
away from powering mobile phone base stations 
with fossil fuels. They instead prefer to use biofu- 
els derived from locally grown palms, groundnuts, 
pumpkin seeds, and jatropha, a drought-resistant 
hedge plant. Farmers receive a premium for their 
bio-products even as the cost of providing cellular 

coverage is lowered 


Nigeria, text messages for everyone else. 

are used to intimidate ; ; On this last point, 
political candidates Mobile banking holds the pros; of fostering the Swedish telecom- 
and voters during elec- microenterprise to a degree previously unseen. munications giant 
tion campaigns. In the Ericsson estimates 
run-up to state guber- that up to 80 percent 


natorial elections last year, one such text message 
warned: “Since you continue to oppose Governor 
Fayose, we shall kill you—The Fayose M Squad.” 
(The “M” was shorthand for “murder.”) 


Buy AND SELL, BY CELL 

Still, the good in Africa resulting from mobile 
phones far outweighs the bad. For example, one 
of the fathers of Africa’s mobile industry, Mo Ibra- 
him, the Sudanese-born founder of Celtel, has cre- 
ated a foundation that offers $5 million payments 
to African leaders who promote good governance 
and leave office on schedule. Ibrahim has also 
created a $100 million venture fund for African 
entrepreneurs—not that all business-minded Afri- 
cans are waiting for angel investors like Ibrahim. 
Already, Manobi, a telecommunications firm based 
in Senegal, has clients who pay for the company’s 
text-message dissemination of agricultural and fish 
prices in different markets. Trade at Hand, a Swiss 
government—funded project, informs cell phone- 
carrying farmers in Burkina Faso and Mali daily 
about fruit and vegetable prices in local and global 
markets. Producers now shop for the highest prices 
they can obtain. 

Alternatively, farmers can advertise their products 
and wait for buyers to contact them—as one initia- 


of the cost of a rural cellular network in Africa is 
related to obtaining, transporting, storing, secur- 
ing, and using fossil fuel at base stations when no 
other type of energy is available or reliable. The 
company further notes that a typical mobile phone 
base station in rural Africa might use up to 6,600 
gallons of fuel every year, the equivalent of 20 cars 
each driving more than 12,000 miles annually. By 
significantly cutting its consumption of fossil fuels, 
the company is able to pass savings on to consum- 
ers (or reinvest the savings to expand its cellular 
networks) even as it reduces pollution. 


BRIDGING THE DIVIDE 

Meanwhile, the cell phone is helping to bridge 
digital and socioeconomic divides. As Eric Schmidt, 
the CEO of Google, noted recently in The Financial 
Times: “In sub-Saharan Africa ... less than 1 per- 
cent of households have a landline. Even if every 
home had a high-speed broadband connection, a lot 
of families . . . could never afford a personal com- 
puter. .. . Mobile phones are cheaper than Pcs, there 
are three times more of them, growing at twice the 
speed, and they increasingly have Internet access.” 

Google and Yahoo are both pushing mobile 
manufacturers to make every handset e-mail- and 
Internet-capable. Skype and other voice-over- 
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Internet protocol companies already enable con- 
sumers to make calls worldwide without having 
to pay expensive roaming charges or international 
rates. As voice-over-Internet protocol mobiles 
become the norm, and as e-mail and Internet fea- 
tures on phones become more common, more 
Africans will be able to buy, sell, and communicate 
globally with even greater economy and ease. 

Nearly everywhere in Africa—in village centers, 
in crowded open-air markets, around transpor- 
tation hubs—one now finds entrepreneurs with 
multiple mobile phones who buy airtime in bulk 
and charge those without cell phones a small pre- 
mium to make calls. Around them has sprouted 
a host of other informal enterprises. Self-taught 
repairmen, equipped with little more than a screw- 
driver and know-how, rebuild almost any phone. A 
person with a multi-socket power strip recharges 
customers’ phones—or sells modified car batter- 
ies and hardware for the same purpose. A person 
can be hired to type text messages for the illiterate. 
Another offers “step messaging”—a client sends 
a message to the very limits of cellular coverage, 
then, for a fee, a runner takes the message the final 
distance on foot. 

More formally, small kiosk owners in rural 
Uganda, as elsewhere, have begun to transmit 
money with an efficiency that even Western Union 
or Wells Fargo might appreciate. The system is 
called sente, and usually involves a customer in 
a distant city buying a mobile minutes “top-up” 
card (a card that allows you to make calls up to 
the value of the card). Instead of topping off his 
own cell phone, however, the customer tops up 
the phone of the distant kiosk owner. The kiosk 
owner then converts the minutes into money— 
minus a commission—and gives the money to a 
designated recipient. 

Still larger shops upload songs to cell phones 
and personalize ring tones. In September 2006, 
Cellulant, a Nairobi, Kenya-based company 
employing 14 people, claims to have sold more 
than 220,000 song snippets and jingles at an aver- 
age price of 82 cents per personalized ring tone. 
Perhaps unsurprisingly, the University of Nai- 
robi now offers a nine-week course titled “Mobile 
Phone Programming for Entrepreneurs.” 

Indeed, the numbers and types of economic 
opportunities that the cell phone has engendered 
in Africa, or soon could, seem endless. Consider 
the Weza (weza in Swahili translates as “you can” 


or “power,” depending on how it is used). A Weza 
is a foot-pedal generator, developed by an African 
company, that can charge a cell phone battery in 
frve minutes or a car battery in half an hour. Should 
this device gain a market, it could only help spread 
the use of mobile phones in Africa. 

The benefits of mobile technology extend 
beyond business, even to matters of life and death. 
In the health care field, in emergency cases where 
the nearest clinic or hospital might be a day’s travel 
away, cell phones are being used to call for help 
or for long-distance diagnoses. Already, health 
workers from Rwanda to Namibia are using cell 
phones to track and control the spread of HIV/AIDS 
and other diseases. New mobile software has been 
specifically developed so medical practitioners can 
feed into cell phones information about patients, 
from the symptoms they show to the medications 
they are on. The information is then stored in cen- 
tral databases. If a patient moves, a new doctor can 
gain access to the database to continue the patient’ 
care without pause. Text messages give patients 
and caregivers everything from drug adherence 
instructions to advice about how to provide home- 


based palliative care. 


A HANDS-FREE WORLD CUP? 

A 2005 study by the London-based Center for 
Economic Policy estimated that a 10 percent rise 
in cell phone users in a developing country can 
increase that country’s GDP by 0.6 percent. It is 
not unreasonable to think this figure might rise 
further as entrepreneurs find ever more innova- 
tive uses for mobile phones and develop spin-off 
industries. In the African context, the mobile 
phone holds the promise of being a tool for wide- 
spread, sustained economic development from 
the grassroots level up. 

As but one sign of how prominent the cell 
phone has become in Africa, MTN, the biggest 
mobile operator on the continent, has pledged $65 
million to the 2010 FIFA World Cup tournament, 
to be held in South Africa. MTN’s pledge puts its 
sponsorship on a par with Coca-Cola and Visa. 
It also makes the company the first-ever “global 
sponsor” from Africa. With this designation comes 
the opportunity for MTN to showcase to a world- 
wide audience its cell phones, services, and acces- 
sories. One way MIN plans to do this is through the 
delivery of tournament video highlights to—what 
else?—-customers’ mobile phones. a 
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“The challenge is to find openings to engage China; to ensure that past mistakes 
of postcolonial development and investment in Africa are not repeated. .. .” 





China in Africa: A Mixed Blessing? 


ALEX VINES 


e have turned east where the sun 
rises, and given our backs to the 
west, where the sun sets,” said 
President Robert Mugabe at the celebration of 25 
years of Zimbabwean independence in May 2005. 

One evening in Egypt last June I tried to visit the 
sphinx and pyramids in Cairo as the sun set in the 
west. “Closed,” I was told by the guards, because 
Chinese Prime Minister Wen Jiabao and his entou- 
rage had booked the sphinx for three days. It is 
Africa, though, and by a back gate I got through on 
horseback and enjoyed a backseat for a light-and- 
sound show in honor of the Chinese official. 

The spectacular at the pyramids was part of Chi- 
na's “Year of Africa,” which climaxed in November 
2006 when 48 delegations of African political and 
business leaders attended the Forum on China- 
Africa Cooperation in Beijing. The business under 
discussion at the forum was equally spectacular: 
African-Sino trade is estimated to have grown from 
$4 billion in 1995 to $55.5 billion in 2006. It is 
forecast to grow to $100 billion by 2010. 

Chinese Foreign Minister Li Zhaoxing started 
2006 with a January visit to Africa (Cape Verde, 
Liberia, Mali, Senegal, Nigeria, and Libya), fol- 
lowed by the release of an Africa policy statement 
that outlined terms of Sino-African engagement. In 
April, President Hu Jintao toured Morocco, Nige- 
ria, and Kenya. Prime Minister Wen's June tour 
included, in addition to Egypt: Ghana, the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Congo, Angola, South Africa, 
Tanzania, and Uganda. 

The pace is the same in 2007. As has become 
custom, Foreign Minister Li started the new year 
in Africa. From December 31, 2006, he visited 
seven African states in eight days (Benin, Equato- 
rial Guinea, Guinea Bissau, Chad, Central African 
Republic, Eritrea, and Botswana). From January 
30 to February 10, President Hu followed with his 
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third visit to Africa since taking office in 2003 (vis- 
iting Cameroon, Liberia, Sudan, Zambia, Namibia, 
South Africa, Mozambique, and the Seychelles). 

To calm Western nerves, Li in March stated that 
China's interest in Africa is motivated by sympa- 
thy and that there are “no strings attached” to its 
engagement that would give China a competitive 
advantage. But this is not actually the case. China's 
relationships in Africa are increasingly complex. 
Although its diplomatic activity so far in 2007 has 
amounted to stock-taking and consolidation, the 
Asian giants interest in Africa is clearly motivated 
by more than sympathy. China is pursuing signifi- 
cant economic and strategic objectives. 


EXPANDING TIES 

Modern Chinese-African relations date back to 
1956, when Beijing first established diplomatic 
relations with Egypt. Since then it has estab- 
lished relations with 48 African countries. China's 
involvement in Africa accelerated in the 1990s with 
its international reemergence. In 1996, President 
Jiang Zemin toured the continent and presented 
a “Five Points Proposal” for a new relationship 
with Africa. In 2000, the newly created Forum on 
China-Africa Cooperation agreed on a joint eco- 
nomic and social program. 

China's renewed interest in Africa was concur- 
rent with a lessening of Western engagement with 
the continent. While many in the West now con- 
sider China a threat, Africans see China mostly as 
an opportunity. Beijings only political condition 
for establishing ties is the “One China” principle— 
recognizing Taiwan as an integral part of China. 
Votes from newly independent African states 
formed during the 1950s and 1960s were influen- 
tial in helping China oust Taiwan from the United 
Nations in 1971. Indeed, China has successfully 
wooed away Chad, Liberia, and Senegal from Tai- 
wan since 2003. In an effort to retain allegiance, 
Taiwan today is pumping extra funds into the five 
African states (Burkina Faso, Gambia, Malawi, Sao 
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Tomé and Principe, and Swaziland) that continue 
to recognize it. l 

China’s trade with Africa remains proportionally 
small—3 percent of its international trade. Invest- 
ment, though, is growing. It is interesting to com- 
pare, for example, Chinese oil investments in Africa 
with those in Russia and Central Asia. According to 
research done by Chatham House, Chinese national 
oil companies between 1995 and 2006 invested 
$13.4 billion in Russia and Central Asia and $8 bil- 
lion in Africa. However, projected 2013 production 
from current assets is about 150,000 barrels higher 
per day in Africa than in Russia and Central Asia. 
The key difference between these two regions is that 
most of China’ assets in Russia and Central Asia are 
already producing, and their acquisition costs were 
therefore much higher. | 

In any case, China’s growing presence is prob- 
ably the most important development in Africa 
since the end of the 
cold war, and Chinese 
engagement is certain 
to continue increas- 
ing. I have seen this 
Chinese renewal in 
my travels across the 
continent. In Victoria, 
for example (the capital of the Seychelles), the us 
embassy was closed some years ago. Yet the Chi- 
nese have completed a massive new embassy build- 
ing. The prime missions: to obtain concessions for 
oil prospecting and to keep an eye on visiting Tai- 
wanese fishing fleets. 


LOOKING FOR OIL 

Oil and high commodity prices are the key driv- 
ers of China’s renewed activity. Self-sufficient in 
oil as recently as 1993, China became the world’s 
second-largest consumer of oil behind the United 
States in 2003. The following year it was the num- 
ber three importer of oil behind the United States 
and Japan. Between 2000 and 2005, China was 
responsible for about one-quarter of the growth 
in world oil demand (though it still accounted for 
less than 8 percent of global consumption). And 
Chinese demand is forecast to more than double 
by 2025, to 14.2 million barrels a day from the cur- 
rent 7 million a day, according to the US govern- 
ments Energy Information Administration. China's 
increasingly pivotal role as a global manufacturer 
of practically everything has ensured that demand 
will continue to grow. This has left China grappling 


with its new role as a major oil importer. 





China is learning that a sound understanding 
of politics matters in Africa, and that its 
honeymoon in some countries is over. 





In China, there are three main state-controlled 
energy firms: the China National Petroleum Cor- 
poration (CNPC), the China Petroleum & Chemi- 
cal Corporation (Sinopec), and the China National 
Offshore Oil Corporation (CNOOC). It was only 
after the CNPC demonstrated success in Sudan (as 
part of the Greater Nile Petroleum Operating Com- 
pany) in 1999 that Beijing endorsed a more aggres- 
sive strategy for buying oil production assets. 

The pace of China’s engagement in Africa quick- 
ened after 2003, for two reasons. First, as Hu was 
taking over as president, an energy crisis in China 
focused minds in Beijing on the urgent néed for 
energy diversification. Second, an attempt in 2005 
by CNOOC to gain control of the American firm 
Unocal with a $18.5 billion bid collapsed under 
pressure from the US Congress. That and other 
such failures have pushed Beijing to take risks 
in unstable countries it might not otherwise deal 
with, in part to avoid 
direct competition 
with the major multi- 
nationals. The Unocal 
episode also taught 
Beijing that it would 
have to be aggressive 
in competing for nat- 
ural resources. In many ways, US protectionism 
was a wake-up call and motivator for more frenetic 
activity by Chinese companies. 

Today Beijing is outbidding Western contrac- 
tors on infrastructure projects, while providing soft 
loans and using political means to increase its com- 
petitive advantage in acquiring natural resource 
assets in Africa. Some 30 percent of China’s crude 
oil imports now come from Africa, its top suppli- 
ers as of January 2007 being Angola (14 percent), 
Sudan (7 percent) and Congo-Brazzaville (4.4 per- 
cent). Angola was China’s top crude supplier for 
much of 2006 (having overtaken Saudi Arabia). 

China is discovering that hard cash counts in 
competing with Western oil companies. Competi- 
tion for resources is driving up “signature bonus 
payments,” in which companies pay up front for 
access to fields. This makes firms more depen- 
dent on oil prices staying higher for longer and on 
squeezing returns. 

China’s foreign direct investment in Africa is 
mostly channelled to resource-rich countries, 
headed by Angola, Nigeria, South Africa, and Sudan. 
Fifty percent of Africa’s exports to China are oil, and 
85 percent of Africa’s exports to China come from 
five oil- and mineral-exporting countries. 


China’s behavior in Africa in many respects is not 
dissimilar to other states’ policies in the continent, 
primarily focused on extraction and seeking a diver- 
sification of energy and mineral supplies for strate- 
gic purposes. This March, Commerce Minister Bo 
Xilai defended Beijing’s record by noting that Chi- 
nas share of Africa’ total oil exports in 2006 stood 
at only 8.7 percent, compared with 36 percent for 
Europe and 33 percent for the United States. 

Official Chinese policy is explicitly nonprescrip- 
tive. It stresses the importance of political stability 
and internally driven development and promotes 
sovereignty-based order. Beijing’s nonintervention- 
ist approach separates business from politics. How- 
ever, the terms and practices of China as a donor 
remain opaque, with indications that strings are 
indeed attached between aid and business arrange- 
ments. The Chinese offer package deals that 
include infrastructure development or long-term 
low-interest loans that Western companies can 
rarely compete with. The Chinese also differ from 
many Western and Japanese investors who regard 
Africa as a risky emerging market. The Chinese 
believe that the conflicts and instability that began 
in the 1990s are drawing to a close and Africa is 
ripe for an economic takeoff. China’s search for 
natural resources is also part of Beijing's strategy of 
increasing its diplomatic and economic profile as it 
asserts itself as an emerging superpower. 


THE WORRIED WEST 

All of this has worried Western and Japanese 
governments and businesses. In 2000 China over- 
took Britain to become Africa’s third-largest trad- 
ing partner, and it is set to overtake second-place 
France in the next two years. “We Europeans,” said 
German Chancellor Angela Merkel in November 
2006, “should not leave the commitment to Africa 
to the People’s Republic of China... . We must 
take a stand in Africa.” Although there is little sign 
that Merkel will give top priority to Africa during 
Germany’s presidencies of the European Union and 
the Group of Eight in 2007, there is a serious push 
to hold an Eu-Africa summit under the Portuguese 
presidency of the FU in December. 

China has helped focus minds in Europe about 
Africa strategy. During the last Portuguese presi- 
dency of the EU (January to June 2000), an EU- 
Africa summit had to be cancelled because of a 
visa ban on Zimbabwean officials and the reluc- 
tance of Africans to attend if President Mugabe 
was excluded. A coalition of European civil society 
organizations today opposes Zimbabwean govern- 
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ment participation on human rights grounds. But 
many EU states, fearful of China's growing influ- 
ence in Africa, want to ensure a successful EU- 
Africa summit in Portugal in order to counter last 
year’s China-Africa summit in Beijing. Japan in 
2008 will convene its fourth Tokyo International 
Conference on African Development, along with 
holding the G-8 presidency, and 1s also looking for 
ways to outshine China. 

African governments are naturally playing on 
such competition. Emmerson Mnangagwa, the 
speaker of Zimbabwe's parliament, has declared 
that “With all-weather friends like the People’s 
Republic of China .. . Zimbabwe will never walk 
alone.” Ethiopia called China its “most reliable 
[trading] partner” after Western states criticized 
the country regarding election irregularities and 
its border dispute with Eritrea. 

We are likely to see more of this as the com- 
petition continues. In Nigeria, supporters of Presi- 
dent Olusegun Obasanjo argued that their country 
needed to follow the “Chinese model” by letting 
him run for a third term. They claimed that an 
absence of stability and visionary leadership was 
the principal cause of Africas underdevelopment 
and that it is was these qualities that had enabled 
Singapore and China to become contemporary 
economic miracles. When a parliamentary delega- 
tion from the United Kingdom visited Nigeria in 
November 2006, several Nigerian officials argued 
that Britain should increase its aid and investment 
to counter China’s growing influence. 

This competition has had a corrosive effect 
on Western policies on human rights and gover- 
nance in oil-rich states. Take Equatorial Guinea 
for example. Exports from that country to China 
rose from $374 million in 2003 to $2.5 billion in 
2006. US companies still have the largest and most 
visible presence in the country, with investments 
at $11 billion. American oil companies success- 
fully lobbied the Us administration to open a full- 
fledged embassy in Malabo in late 2006, arguing 
that this was needed to counterbalance growing 
Chinese influence. 

In October 2005, President Teodoro Obiang 
Nguema Mbasogo visited China and, on his 
return, announced that “from now on China is 
the main partner with whom we are going to 
develop Equatorial Guinea.” Several months 
later, CNOOC announced it had been awarded a 
production-sharing contract. Of course, President 
Obiang values an improved relationship with the 
United States, so he has played up the Chinese 
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relationship. Together with intense Us oil indus- 
try lobbying, this has resulted in the US admin- 
istration toning down its policy engagement on 
human rights and good governance and upgrad- 
ing its relationship with the Obiang regime. 


COMPLICATED FRIENDS 

Chinese-made weapons and ammunition are 
plentiful in Africa, and China does not usually 
impose political, human rights, or humanitarian 
conditions on arms sales, though it has refused to 
supply UN-sanctioned states such as Ivory Coast. 
Countries like Sudan and Zimbabwe are reportedly 
major recipients of Chinese weapons. China has 
supplied 12 fighter jets and 100 trucks to the army 
in Zimbabwe, a country subject to an arms embargo 
by the United States and the Eu, though Beijing has 
turned down other Zimbabwean requests. 

China has supplied the Khartoum govern- 
ment with arms since at least 1985, with transfers 
between 1985 and 1989 
totalling $50 million. 
China became Sudan's 
principal arms sup- 
plier around 1994 and 
remains so to this day. 
It is estimated that as 
much as 80 percent of 
the revenue generated by Sudan’ oil fields has been 
invested in fighting the recently resolved north- 
south civil war, the ongomg conflict in Darfur, and 
the mounting conflict in the country’ northeast. 

China has threatened to use its veto on the UN 
Security Council to protect Khartoum from pro- 
posed oil sanctions and has been able to dilute 
every resolution on the killing in Darfur in order 
to protect its interests. This is not surprising, since 
China is against sanctions in principle. Assistant 
Foreign Minister Zhai Jun in January was clear: 
“Using pressure and imposing sanctions is not 
practical and will not help settle the issue.” Sudan 
exported 14 million barrels of crude to China in 
2006 and is currently the only country in Africa 
where oil is produced by Chinese companies. (All 

the other imports result from production-sharing 
“agreements with other companies.) 

China has responded to international concern 
on Darfur in its own style. That President Hu did 
not visit Sudan until 2007, during his third Afri- 
can trip, was a strong signal and offers a glimpse 
into China's diplomacy and its efforts to influence 
Sudan. In November 2006, at the Forum on Chma- 
Africa Cooperation summit in Beijing, Hu had 





China’s behavior in Africa in many respects 
is not dissimilar to other states’ policies in the 
continent, primarily focused on extraction. 





urged Sudan’s president, Omar Hassan al-Bashir, 
to compromise. And in the UN Security Council, 
China has supported increased UN peacekeepers for 
Darfur. It is also telling that Beijing has left Sudan 
and Nigeria (as well as Iran) off its latest list of 
resource-rich ‘countries where it will provide finan- 
cial incentives to Chinese companies to invest. 

In Chinese open bids the host governments 
declare the signature bonus payments. The con- 
struction package deals behind the bids, however, 
are opaque. China’s contributions to Africa’s con- 
struction and infrastructure sectors through its 
state-owned enterprises and private companies have 
proved effective in building up relations with Afri- 
can governments for this reason. These companies 
are making strategic inroads at the expense of Euro- 
pean, Brazilian, and South African companies. 

A study of Chinese firms’ market entry in Angola, 
Sierra Leone, Tanzania, and Zambia (conducted by 
researchers at South Africa’s University of Stellen- 
bosch) shows that the 
focus is on resource- 
rich countries and that 
the Chinese compa- 
nies usually operate on 
margins of 10 percent 
or less, making them 
. extremely competitive. 
The quality of what they build varies depending on 
whether government authorities provide oversight 
and enforce building codes. Except in Angola, local 
personnel account for 85 to 95 percent of the total 
workforce. Although rumors of the use of Chinese 
prison labor are widespread, there 1s no evidence to 
support this. 


A LENDING HAND IN ANGOLA 

As always the Chinese investment is a mixed 
blessing. Consider Angola. In 2004, China’s Exim- 
bank approved a $2 billion line of credit to Angola. 
The loan is being used to rebuild infrastructure 
ruined by the 27-year civil war that ended in 2002. 
For example, the Benguela railway that connects 
the port of Lobito with Angola's eastern border is“ 
being refurbished for $500 mullion. A large portion 
of the contract has gone to Chinese firms. They 
have also won contracts for work on two other 
railway lines, government buildings, the Lobito oil 
refinery, and a new airport for Luanda. 

Angola’s 25 billion barrels of proven crude 
reserves make it an attractive target for Chinese 
aid and investment. About 1.6 million barrels 
per day (bpd) already are being pumped, and 


the infrastructure improvements should help to 
increase this to 2 million bpd by 2010. China’s 
involvement has been welcomed by President 
José Eduardo dos Santos’s government, which 
has historically been wary of bowing to external 
pressures to introduce more transparency to the 
country’s oil industry. 

Angola is still without a formal monitoring 
agreement with the International Monetary Fund 
because it has yet to fulfill most of the recom- 
mendations of a 2004 IMF study. And the country 
is clearly willing to use its oil for political gain. 
Many observers believe the French oil giant Total 
lost its lead-operator nghts to one producing 
region (called a block) because of France’s crimi- 
nal prosecution of an oil-for-arms case involving 
the dos Santos government in the 1990s. The big- 
gest owner of France’s relinquished production 
block is a joint venture between China’s Sino- 
pec and Angola’s state-owned Sonangol. Chinese 
investors, after offering a $1.1 billion signature 
bonus, have also assumed a portion of a block 
relinquished by Shell Oil. 

Western companies are still Angola's largest 
investors, with Chevron and Exxon Mobil each 
producing 500,000 bpd and BP and Total both hav- 
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growth—including future economic superpow 
ers India and China—have done so because 
they have resisted the Amencan ideology of 
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ing major projects coming on-stream soon. There 
is little chance that Angola will turn its back com- 
pletely on the West. Indeed, in 2006, Total won an 
operatorship for another oil block because it out- 
bid China—a sign of Angolan pragmatism. 

Nevertheless, the importance of the Chinese 
loan deal for the Angolan authorities as they pre- 
pare for legislative elections in 2008 should not 
be underestimated. The loan marks a dramatic 
expansion of Angola’s use of such arrangements in 
two respects. First, the sheer size: a first tranche 
of $1 billion was disbursed from September 2004 
onward; another $1 billion came in 2005. This 
compares to just $441 million over three years 
for the last Brazilian oil-backed credit arrange- 
ment signed in February 2001. Second, the terms 
are far more concessional than for previous 
arrangements with other countries. Angola will 
have to use a smaller amount of oil as collateral 
with which to repay the loan. And its repayment 
period—over 12 years, following a five-year grace 
period starting in 2004—is far longer than with 
previous oil-backed arrangements. 

Unlike commercial loans, none of the new debt 
will be used for refinancing earlier loans. China, 
moreover, is considered an excellent partner for 
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Angola in a bilateral credit arrangement of this 
sort because it ties procurement to a single country, 
and China produces a very wide range of highly 
cost-competitive goods. Chinas chief incentives in 
securing this deal are to ensure long-term energy 
security and to get its companies more closely 
involved. For Angola, the loan is central to the 
government’ pre-election economic plan. 

This is, of course, part of a larger trend. Chi- 
nese total loans to Africa ın 2004 were equivalent 
to three times the total development aid pro- 
vided by OECD countries that year. China has also 
overtaken the World Bank in lending to Africa, 
offering nearly three times as much as the bank 
did in 2006. The sharp rise in Chinese lending 
has eroded the impact of the World Bank and 
the IMF. It has prompted the IMF to switch to 
unfunded monitor- 
ing programs and 
the World Bank to 
focus less on mea- 
sures for improv- 
ing governance and 
tackling corruption 
and more on Africas 
adverse business operating environment. There is 
a danger, too, that although the G-8 wrote off $56 
billion of African debt in 2006, Chinese lending 
could encourage African countries to accumulate 
significant new debt. 


END OF THE HONEYMOON? 

China is learning that a sound understanding of 
politics matters in Africa, and that its honeymoon 
in some countries is over. Chinese officials qui- 
etly talk of unrealistic targets set for delivery and 
location of projects and say they lack the exper- 
tise in Beijing to make effective appraisals of risks 
and projects. In Angola, for instance, Luanda has 
shown that during a period of high commodity 
prices it can be very choosy about its international 
partnerships. Thus, in March 2007 the state oil 
company Sonangol cancelled plans by Sinopec to 
invest $3.5 billion in an oil refinery in Lobito. Ana- 
bela Fonseca, Sonangol’s vice president, said the 
company decided to carry out the project on its 
own. Another senior Sonangol official criticized the 
Chinese in the Angolan media, claiming that “we 
can’t construct a refinery just to make products for 
China.” This would suggest some resistance to the 
strategy of locking in supplies through long-term 
contracts, which China has applied elsewhere—for 
example, with iron ore in Gabon. (The Chinese 





The Chinese believe that the conflicts and 
instability that began in the 1990s are drawing to 
a close and Africa is ripe for an economic takeoff. 





apparently mistrust the free market to provide for 
their future needs.) 

There are also indications that China may be 
facing problems with its investments in Nigeria. 
The head of Nigeria’s Bureau of Public Enterprises 
said in March 2007 that it was trying to stop a $2 
billion deal that gives China preferential rights to 
acquire a stake in a refinery in Kaduna. 

China has wooed Nigeria hard, and Abuja 
increasingly turns to China for its defense needs. 
It recently purchased 12 Chinese-made versions 
of the upgraded Mig-21 jet fighter, and its navy 
has ordered Chinese patrol boats for the oil-rich 
Niger Delta. But this involvement has exposed 
China to the problems Western international! oil 
companies have faced for years in the Niger Delta. 
The Movement for the Emancipation of the Niger 
Delta has threat- 
ened Chinese inter- 
ests and nationals 
following the sign- 
ing of new oil and 
gas deals during 
President Hu’s April 
2006 visit to Nige- 
ria. “We wish to warn the Chinese government 
and its oil companies to steer clear of the Niger 
Delta,” the militant group said in a statement. 
“Chinese citizens found in oil installations will 
be treated as thieves. The Chinese government 
by investing in stolen crude places its citizens in 
our line of fire.” In early 2007, 14 Chinese tele- 
communications and oil workers in Nigeria were 
abducted and later released. 

China will need to play catch-up and learn from 
its mistakes and those of its competitors. What is 
happening in Angola and Nigeria is not unique. 
Controversy surrounding Sudan’s Merowe dam 
project (also known as the Hamdab dam) is typi- 
cal of the challenges China faces. This is a massive 
multipurpose dam project on the fourth cataract of 
the Nile in northern Sudan. The dam, expected to 
cost around $1.2 billion, is a joint venture between 
China International Water and Electric and the 
China National Water Resources and Hydropower 
Engineering Corporation, together with Sudanese 
and European companies. 

The assessments of environmental and social 
impacts were clearly inadequate. Following grow- 
ing tensions between the Chinese contractors and 
the government and local Sudanese, a militia asso- 
ciated with the dam project in April 2006 attacked 
local people and a number were killed or injured. 


The government of Sudan had reportedly assigned 
local security forces to be responsible for security 
of the Merowe construction areas. The use of state- 
security providers by Western extractive industries 
elsewhere has resulted in human rights abuses on a 
number of occasions. Chinese companies are likely 
to increasingly encounter the same problems. 

In addition to security provision, safety is an 
issue. The Mineworkers Union of Zambia has 
estimated that at least 71 people died in Zam- 
bian mining accidents in 2005, many of them in 
copper mines controlled by Chinese businesses. 
President Hu was forced to cancel a visit to the 
Chinese-run Chambesi copper mine during his 
February 2007 visit to Zambia because of fears of 
demonstrations by workers protesting low wages, 
unsafe working conditions, and employment of 
Chinese instead of locals. 

Resentment against China’s unsafe mines and 
the proliferation of cheap Chinese imports was 
also visible during Zambias September 2006 presi- 
dential election. The leading opposition candi- 
date, Michael “King Cobra” Sata, campaigned on 
a platform calling for ejecting Chinese investors, 
and accused Beijing of vote tampering via Chinese- 
made computers. This provoked China’s ambassa- 
dor to Zambia, Li Baodong, to publicly warn that 
Beijing might cut its support to Zambia if Sata won. 
The electoral outcome gave Sata only 29 percent of 
the vote, but support for him was high in some 
areas. After the elections, riots broke out in which 
Chinese-owned businesses were attacked. 

The Chinese are increasingly dumping cheap 
contraband goods in Africa, some of which are 
undermining legitimate African businesses. A 
Chinese-made toothpaste in Nigeria, for exam- 
ple, looks just like the locally manufactured ver- 
sion and can only be distinguished by the way the 
squeezed paste exits the tube. A flood of low-priced 
Chinese manufactured goods, such as textiles, has 
also hit what manufacturing base Africa has, and 
it has hit hard. Except for the export of primary 
commodities, Africa remains ill-prepared to face 
such competition. Meanwhile, an informal migra- 
tion of poorly skilled Chinese is producing direct 
competitors to small-time African entrepreneurs. 
This could result in increased social tensions in a 
number of African countries. 


ENGAGED FOR THE LONG TERM 

The current phase of Chinese expansion in 
Africa is more likely to deepen the emphasis 
on natural resource extraction, especially oil. 


China in Africa: A Mixed ne . 
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in the long term as Beijing becomes | 

in negotiations. One way to counter 

be to develop a comprehensive Affi_ | 
on China to extract maximum advantage from — 
its engagement and investment. But the African 
Union in 2006 was too divided to achieve this, 
despite efforts by the South African Institute of 
International Affairs and others to try to facilitate 
an inter-African dialogue preceding the Forum on 
China-Africa Cooperation. 

There needs to be better research and under- 
standing of the Chinese and the challenges that 
they face domestically. Africa is poorly equipped to 
do this, with the only Chinese language programs 
on the continent currently at the Nnamdi Azikiwe 
University in Nigeria and the University of Stel- 
lenbosch. The South African Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs and the Institute for Global Dialogue 
in South Africa are increasing their research activi- 
ties. Beijing has also established so-called Con- 
fucius Institutes in Cairo and Nairobi. As Joshua 
Eisenman and Joshua Kurlantzick noted in their 
article on “China's Africa Strategy” in the May 
2006 issue of Current History, these institutes have 
in Asia “proved effective in encouraging graduate 
students to focus on China studies and, ultimately, 
to study in China.” 

Domestic civic vigilance may offer the best hope 
for preventing the Chinese promise in Africa from 
turning counterproductive for ordinary people. 
Chinese industry has distinguished itself primarily 
for cost-efficient manufacturing. As Chinese com- 
panies move into branding and look for premium 
branding for their products and images, they will 
be less willing to be associated with human rights 
violations and repressive regimes. 

The ability of African and international civil 
society groups to engage with Chinese govern- 
ment and business has only just emerged and is 
largely uncharted. China’s engagement in Africa 
is long-term and policy makers will need to plan 
and manage their response to it. If the United 
States wants to have increased leverage in Africa, 
American business investment will have to be 
much more visible and aggressive across the con- 
tinent. The challenge is to find openings to engage 
China, to ensure that past mistakes of postcolo- 
nial development and investment in Africa are 
not repeated, and to increase the likelihood that 
China’s engagement goes beyond natural resource 
extraction to contribute to Africa's development 


and prosperity. E 
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Africa’s Restless Youth 
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canning the horizon for insight as to what 
will influence the future of sub-Saharan 
Africa, one can immediately point to several 
broad baskets of important indicators. Obviously 
contributing to the picture are economic growth 
(or the lack thereof), insecure borders, increasing 


resource scarcity, the HIV/ 
GLOBAL YOUTH | i AIDS pandemic, and the 
Last in a series | balance of power within 


! nations among ethnic and 
regional groups. However, a close look at the polit- 
ical engagement and political agendas of youth 
should also be included in the mix. Young Africans’ 
quest for empowerment will make them significant 
catalysts for change. 

Africa is currently in the midst of what demog- 
raphers call a youth bulge. A youth bulge typically 
occurs when less-developed countries, with both 
high fertility and high mortality rates, begin to 
bring infant and child mortality rates down. Even- 
tually, development gains tend to bring fertility 
rates down as well. But in the lag time before this 
occurs, a population boom of children who survive 
to adulthood reshapes the demographic landscape. 

In Africa today, this dynamic translates into 
some startling figures. More than 70 percent of all 
Zimbabweans, for example, are now under 30; the 
same is true in Kenya, Uganda, Ethiopia, Liberia, 
and Nigeria, among other countries. Over one- 
third of the entire population of Zimbabwe, and 
over 56 percent of the adult (over 15) population, 
is between 15 and 29 years old. In fact, young 
adults (aged 15 to 29) make up 40 percent or more 
of the total adult population in the vast majority of 
sub-Saharan countries; in roughly 30 African coun- 
tries, they constitute more than half of the adult 
population. In contrast, approximately 40 percent 
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of the population in the United States is under 30, 
and young adults constitute less than 30 percent of 
the adult population as a whole. 

Any discussion of the youth bulge in Africa risks 
veering into the land of breathless alarmism— 
young men and street gangs and guns, oh my!—or 
overcorrecting and wandering into the territory of 
commencement-speech clichés about how the chil- 
dren are indeed the future. But there is room for a 
closer examination of African youth that empha- 
sizes their political role, and this should be a prior- 
ity in future research. The young are more inclined 
to take risks, but vast youthful populations are 
not going to engage in violence simply for its own 
sake. On the other hand, violence may be a symp- 
tom of clashing political agendas. 

In a region where the state has been the source 
of most power and economic opportunity, but gov- 
erning institutions are often weak, the desires and 
grievances of youth are very likely to have politi- 
cal implications. Governments and international 
actors probably cannot control the degree to which 
youth bulges shape societies for good or for ill, but 
they can at least influence outcomes. Focusing too 
narrowly on violence and conflict rather than on 
underlying political tensions tends to yield a fairly 
sickly crop of policy prescriptions, all variations on 
the theme of “brace yourself.” By seeking to under- 
stand youth political engagement more clearly, 
policy makers may be able to create conditions 
conducive to youth movements that do not leave a 
legacy of trauma and dysfunction in their wake. 


FOREVER YOUNG? 

For the purposes of this article, I am defining 
youth as anyone from 15 to 29 years old. However, 
definitions of youth are tricky and often culturally 
specific. They are also subject to revision and even 
manipulation. Sierra Leone’s National Youth Pol- 
icy, for instance, targets citizens ages 15 to 35, and 


Sierra Leoneans sometimes use the term “youth” 
to describe people in their 40s—this in a country 
where average life expectancy for males is about 
38. Last November, Zimbabwe's Financial Gazette 
questioned the youth credentials of Absolom Sik- 
hosana, the ruling party’s Youth League Secretary, 
suggesting that he was masquerading as a member 
of the 35-and-under set and that he might in fact 
be “past his sell-by date.” In 2002, South Africa's 
National Youth Development Policy Framework 
included a youth definition of 15 to 28, but the 
National Youth Policy adopted in 1997 had tar- 
geted the 14-to-35 range. In any case, according to 
the International Council on National Youth Pol- 
icy, various South African government departments 
use different definitions, which rarely correspond 
to either of the official policies. 

These variable and amorphous definitions point 
to an interesting phenomenon: in some African 
countries it is getting 
increasingly difficult 
to make the transition 
from youth to adult- 
hood. Inadequate edu- 
cation systems combine 
with stratospheric 
unemployment rates to foreclose the possibility of 
securing a job that could provide financial security. 
This in turn makes it unfeasible to marry and start 
one’s own family. Meanwhile, population growth 
has contributed to a land squeeze, and as desirable 
land has been divided many times over to accom- 
modate heirs, younger siblings in particular are cut 
off from the prospect of inheriting workable plots. 

Youths are pushed into the continent’s urban 
centers seeking a pathway to a viable future, only 
to find themselves among the unemployed and 
alienated masses of young people already look- 
ing for the same thing. Here, they are increasingly 
exposed to many of the same media images of 
material success that bombard young people in the 
most developed countries—messages often crafted 
by marketers to explicitly target the youth demo- 
graphic. The contrast between these images and 
their own circumstances and prospects is hard to 
ignore, amplifying a sense of relative deprivation. 

Some young people continue their quest for 
opportunity by leaving their country and even the 
continent altogether, risking their lives by placing 
themselves in the hands of sophisticated and dan- 
gerous human smuggling networks that profit from 
the vast divide between the prospects for African 
and European youth. But practical and legal con- 





In one way or another, young Africans are in 
the market for alternatives to the status quo. 
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straints ensure that this pathway, like the others, is > 
often blocked. In these situations, many of Africa's 
youth are caught in a Peter Pan scenario gone ter- 
ribly wrong. Try as they might, they cannot seem 
to become adults. 

Many African cultures place an extremely high 
premium on respect for elders. Young people are 
expected to know their place and to abide by the 
wisdom of those rich in life experience. Yet, if youth 
are trapped—indefinitely—in some sort of prepara- 
tory state, awaiting the time when they are accorded 
the respect, responsibility, and opportunity associ- 
ated with being full-fledged adults in their society, 
it seems unreasonable to assume that they will wait 
patiently for a day that is nowhere in sight. 

Youths have something to prove, and given 
opportunity, they will assert themselves. Just 
how violently or constructively that might hap- 
pen depends on a range of factors, including the 
existence and nature 
of manipulation from 
older elites, the amount 
of political space avail- 
able for civic action, and 
the capacity of the state 
and the private sector 
to hear and understand youth aspirations and to 
deliver opportunities in a relatively timely fashion. 

Of course, no country’s youth is monolithic. 
Ethnic, religious, and regional schisms can split 
demographic cohorts just as they can split a pop- 
ulation at large. Also, it is often hard to discern 
where young women fit into the picture. This is so 
in part because many become mothers during this 
period of life, culturally moving into adulthood 
and a lifetime of domestic responsibility. In addi- 
tion, young women's leadership and civic engage- 
ment opportunities, even within the context of 
youth movements, often are limited on the basis 
of gender alone. 

Even among young men, agitation for power and 
respect—be it peaceful or violent—will not be the 
preoccupation of all youth in any setting. Neverthe- 
less, a vocal, visible, organized segment of the youth 
population, particularly if it is concentrated in Afri- 
cas urban centers, can make for a movement with 
profound political consequences, and these political 
actors will be on the stage for many years to come. 


CHANGE AGENTS 

In Africa’s independence movements and strug- 
gles against colonial powers, young people played 
an important role in case after case. The party 
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that governed Somalia on independence was even 
called the Somali Youth League. More recently, 
youth were pivotal in the anti-apartheid struggle 
in South Africa. Nelson Mandela was 26 when he 
and other young leaders came together to form 
the African National Congress Youth League in 
1944; their work transformed the ANC. Later, 
in 1968, 22-year-old Steve Biko led the newly 
formed and highly influential South African Stu- 
dents Organization. The Soweto uprising of 1976 
was grounded in secondary school students’ resis- 
tance to apartheid policies, and students mobi- 
lized en masse to demand change throughout the 
rest of the struggle. 

But today, when their demographic weight is 
much greater relative to older Africans’ than it has 
been in the past, young people are most often cast 
in the role of a diffusely destabilizing threat, rather 
than as potential agents 
of political and social 
transformation. The 
strain of analysis that 





There is a strong temptation to write off 
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appalling violence on a massive scale. It is easy to 
develop a generalized sense that “youth bulge” is 
code for marauding, angry young men. 

Certainly it is not hard to understand why many 
African youths might have a highly developed 
sense of grievance. In addition to the frustrating 
struggle for adult status, shocking numbers of 
young Africans have at some point in their short 
lives fallen into one or more of the following 
unhappy categories: combatants, victims of atroci- 
ties, refugees, internally displaced persons, forced 
laborers, or street children. 

AIDS orphans are expected to number 18 million 
in sub-Saharan Africa in 2010. In the worst-affected 
areas, their numbers are already overwhelming the 
capacity of extended family networks to care for 
them, and alternative support structures are weak 
or non-existent. According to UNAIDS, 6.2 million 
Africans 15 to 24 years 
old are already HIV- 
positive, and half of all 


new infections in the 
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relationship between the likelihood of civil conflict 
and the existence of an urbanized youth bulge. In 
2001, the Us Central Intelligence Agency released a 
report on global demographic trends, saying of the 
projected youth bulges in Africa and parts of the 
Middle East that: 


“The failure to adequately integrate youth popu- 
lations is likely to perpetuate the cycle of politi- 
cal instability, ethnic wars, revolutions, and 
anti-regime activities. . . . Increases in youth 
populations will aggravate problems with trade, 
terrorism, anti-regime activities, warfare, and 
crime and add to the many existing factors that 
already are making the region's problems increas- 
ingly difficult to surmount.” 


In an influential 2003 report titled The Security 
Demographic, researchers with the nongovernmen- 
tal organization Population Action International 
found that countries experiencing a youth bulge 
were more than twice as likely as other countries 
to experience civil strife. The numbers are com- 
pelling, and so are the recent histories of devastat- 
ing conflict in states like Liberia and Sierra Leone, 


where youth were both perpetrators and victims of © 


edge of poverty. Even elite youths are faced with a 
shortage of jobs in which to apply the skills they 
may have acquired at tremendously overcrowded, 
underfunded universities. Overall, according to 
the International Labor Organization (ILO), there 
are more than 17.4 million unemployed 15- to 
24-year-olds in Africa, leading to a regional youth 
unemployment rate of 18 percent. And even the 
young people who do have jobs are hardly finan- 
cially secure: the ILO notes that over 57 percent 
of African youth are working at the $1-per-day 
level. One can easily imagine that this cohort as a 
whole would be quick to blame someone or some- 
thing—a governing regime or an ethnic group—for 
a rough past and an uncertain future. i 

The relationship between youth bulges and 
violence is important, but it speaks to just one 
manifestation of youth frustrations and desires. 
Other avenues for affecting the future include par- 
tisan political action, participation in civil society 
organizations, student activism, and engagement 
in transnational religious movements. Regardless 
of whether these manifold forms of expression are 
accompanied by violent tactics, in light of youths’ 
demographic dominance, all of them will affect 
the region's future. In one way or another, young 


Africans are in the market for alternatives to the 
status quo. 

This could mean significant change. In many 
African countries, the actors dominating the 
political scene have been on stage (if not in 
power) for quite some time. President Mwai 
Kibaki of Kenya is over 75 years old. President 
Abdoulaye Wade of Senegal is over 80. President 
Robert Mugabe of Zimbabwe is 83. Most exist- 
ing state structures, such as party youth wings, 
do not actually function as entry points to party 
leadership. The nearly ubiquitous ministries of 


“youth and sports” are marginal and marginaliz- 


ing institutions. They are ill-equipped to function - 


as sustainable mechanisms for accommodating 
and responding to the size and potential strength 
of youth political activism. When voters under 29 
constitute 40 percent of all registered voters, as 
they did in the last Libérian election, their issues 
and demands cry out to be mainstream priorities, 
not sideshows. 


TOOLS OF THE ELITE 

Building a capacity to respond to youth demands 
for empowerment, rather than simply trying to 
keep a lid on unrest, starts with understanding the 
dynamics of contemporary youth's political engage- 
ment. African youth in the market for alternatives 
to their current situation will either generate their 
own vision, or adopt ones supplied by others. 

Instances in which youth are manipulated and 
mobilized to serve an elite agenda are all too easy 
to come by. Military movements throughout the 
continent have recruited children and youth on a 
massive scale. Vast numbers of young Rwandans 
complied with the most hideous instructions dur- 
ing the 1994 genocide. In Zimbabwe, the ruling 
party established brutal camps to indoctrinate 
young people in the party’s ideology and to train 
the party's youth militia. 

The camps were organized in 2001 under the 
auspices of the National Youth Service Training Pro- 
gram, an initiative ostensibly aimed at improving job 
skills and awareness of civic responsibility. In fact, 
young Zimbabweans were coerced into attending 
training camps that taught torture techniques and 
exposed them to beatings and rapes in the course 
of molding them into new party loyalists. As the 
main opposition force in the country, the Movement 
for Democratic Change, has faltered and split, 
factions of it, too, have deployed. young thugs 
to intimidate rivals. Meanwhile, the outlook for 
young Zimbabweans grows increasingly dim, as the 
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national unemployment rate soars to an estimated 
80 percent and the economy continues to shrink. 

In 2004, disturbing reports emerged from the 
city of Mbuji-Mayi in the Democratic Republic of 
Congo. Street children and youths eager for any 
kind of employment had been mobilized by politi- 
cal elites to demonstrate in rallies and protests and 
to intimidate opposition figures and supporters 
in exchange for payment. But these young peo- 
ple went from being political militants for hire to 
becoming the victims of a massacre. Angry mobs, 
fed up with the crimes being committed by young 
people who felt empowered by their political 
patrons, rampaged through the city, beating and in 
many instances killing street children and youths. 

These horrifying incidents speak to the time- 
honored tradition of rounding up young people 
and, by offering short-term opportunity (payment, 
license to loot, and so forth) and some proximity 
to power, convincing them to act as violent, visi- 
ble backers of a given political power. Youth often 
are enlisted to support political repression and 
to occupy political space so as to deny it to oth- 
ers. From Kenya to Cameroon, the recruitment of 
young people to reinforce ethnic divisions, intimi- 
date voices of dissent, and send signals about who 
possesses strength and power—whatever is most 
useful for the elites doing the recruiting—has 
been a regular feature of Africa’s political land- 
scape. In some cases, the formation of militant 
party youth wings is explicit. In other cases, 
direct ties to the party are less formal, perhaps 
protecting the party from being held accountable 
for disruptive youth action. 


IN THE DRIVER’S SEAT 

But instances in which youth pursue their own 
agendas can be found as well, and the nature of 
these efforts ranges from non-threatening to 
extremely confrontational. The sub-Saharan region 
is rich in dynamic, creative youth groups with a 
public service focus, from theater troupes drama- 
tizing HIV/AIDS prevention techniques in Uganda 
to peace-building programs sustained by Tutsi 
and Hutu youth in Burundi. Some student groups 
are clearly co-opted by elites. But others, like the 
Kenyan University Students Organization that 
existed in the mid-1990s to demand democratic 
change, challenge the ruling class and operate as 
independent civil society actors. 

Consider the action of some Sie 
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wanted power, but rather than focusing exclu- 
sively on personal enrichment, the Movement of 
Concerned Kono Youth, or MOCKY, tried to stand 
in for what its members perceived to be an absent 
or ineffective law enforcement presence. As the 
country’s civil war wound down, MOCKY tried to 
fill roles one would normally associate with gov- 
ermment—conducting patrols, monitoring mining 
activity, and attempting to negotiate with a multi- 
national mining company operating in the region 
in an effort to secure community development 
commitments. Dissatisfied by what the state had to 
offer and longing to assert themselves in positions 
of leadership and authority, these youths tried to 
organize an alternative. 

Some youth-dominated armed groups in the 
Niger Delta claim to have a similar agenda. Interest- 
ingly, former Nigerian dictator Sani Abacha’s “two 
million man march” in 1998 was a turning point 
for youth activism. A group calling itself Youths 
Earnestly Ask for Abacha ostensibly organized this 
display of support for the regime, although the gov- 
ernment clearly directed the entire affair. Young 
people from around the country were bussed to the 
gleaming capital city of Abuja to participate, where 
they saw state-of-the-art infrastructure and facilities 
presumably financed with Nigeria’s oil wealth. The 
contrast between the wealth on display in Abuja and 
the desperately poor oil-producing communities in 
the Niger Delta helped to radicalize a generation. 

Being used as Abacha’s instruments drove the 
young people to develop and pursue their own 
agenda. No longer content to let local chiefs nego- 
tiate with the government or oil companies on 
behalf of communities, youth formed pressure 
groups and, ın many cases, armed militias. Some 
groups remain available for hire to politicians 
around election time, but it is clear that these 
armed youth movements cannot be controlled by 
the state. Today, media-savvy, youth-dominated 
militant groups like the Movement for the Emanci- 
pation of the Niger Delta (MEND) engage in opera- 
tions ranging from kidnapping foreign oil workers 
to hosting CNN correspondents. Their actions have 
consequences not only for local security, but also 
for international oil markets. 


THE CASE OF IVORY COAST: 

The distinction between youth acting as instru- 
ments and youth acting as agents is not always 
clear, and power between elites and youth leaders 
can ebb and flow. Perhaps nowhere are the lines 
as blurry today as they are in Ivory Coast. Once 


a proud island of stability and economic growth, 
over the past decade the country has descended 
into a toxic mix of civil conflict, violent xenopho- 
bia, and political stalemate—with youth as major 
actors throughout. 

When longtime President Felix Houphouet- 
Boigny died in 1993, he was replaced by Henri 
Konan Bedie, who sought to consolidate his 
power by marginalizing his primary political rival, 
Alassane Ouattara. Bedie’s method was to promote 
“ivoirité”—an ultranationalist vision of the coun- 
try’s identity that excluded many of the migrant 
workers from Burkina Faso, Mali, and Guinea who 
had long labored in Ivory Coast's northern agri- 
cultural fields. Not coincidentally, it also excluded 
Ouattara, whose main base of support was ın the 
north, because of complicated questions about 
where his parents were born. 

Bedie was soon overthrown in a coup, but his 
formula for neutralizing any political threat from 
Ouattara was later embraced by the current presi- 
dent, Laurent Gbagbo, who came to power in 2000 
in a dubious election in which the two major par- 
ties’ candidates were prevented from participating. 
A rebellion broke out in 2002, eventually splitting 
the country into two parts—the north and west 
controlled by rebels known as the Forces Nou- 
velles, and the south and east under the control 
of the Gbagbo government, state security forces, 
and their militia allies. Notably, both sides’ ranks 
were strengthened by former combatants hardened 
by youth-dominated conflict in Liberia and Sierra 
Leone. These roving soldiers-for-hire are a new 
part of the regional youth landscape. 

While these political machinations and the 
resulting conflict unfolded, global economic 
conditions that had been squeezing the Ivorian 
economy throughout the 1980s and 1990s—par- 
ticularly falling prices for coffee and cocoa— 
began to bite ferociously. Ivoirité fed many elite 
youths’ hunger for someone to blame for the 
scarcity of jobs, land, and opportunities. Mean- 
while, northern youth became increasingly agi- 
tated about the prospect of being systematically 
excluded from the few opportunities available 
within the country. Both youth groups acted on 
their anxieties, led by young men who had risen 
to prominence as students in Ivory Coasts Bey 
political university setting. 

In fact, Guillaume Soro, the leader of the Forces 
Nouvelles, and Charles Ble Goude, leader of the 
pro-Gbagbo Young Patriots militia, were consecu- 
tive secretaries general of the Student Federation 


of Ivory Coast (FESCI) in the period from 1995 to 
2001. Other militia leaders also have backgrounds 
as FESCI officers. FESCI was founded in the early 
1990s to advocate for improved conditions at 
increasingly overcrowded and under-resourced 
university campuses; it was a movement of youth 
resisting the shrinking opportunities presented to 
them and protesting favoritism in the distribution 
of scholarship funds. In those early days, FESCI’s 
dissatisfaction with government policies aligned it 
with the movement that advocated for multiparty 
politics—a movement in which the political party 
founded by Gbagbo (a former university lecturer 
himself) played an important part. 

Today, the Young Patriots and allied youth mili- 
tias are among the primary enforcement arms of 
Gbagbo’s state. They can mobilize masses of youth 
with astonishing speed, and their activities range 
from the conventionally political (collecting sig- 
natures on petitions 
calling for the Forces 
Nouvelles to be dis- 
armed) to the clearly 
repressive (prohibit- 
ing the distribution of 
newspapers deemed 
insufficiently loyal to 
the ruling party) to the extremely violent (brutally 
beating opposition supporters or simply those who 
appear to be of Burkinabe or Malian descent). 

The International Crisis Group has docu- 
mented how rural youth, some of whom had left 
the city after finding no employment despite hav- 
ing attained university degrees, have been inspired 
by intense state-controlled media coverage of the 
Young Patriots’ activities to take actions that give 
them their own social and economic power. They 
set up barricades to monitor movement in and 
out of villages, enabling them to collect fees and 
attempt to reform the land tenure system according 
to the dictates of ivoirité. For their part, the Forces 
Nouvelles act as a de facto government in the ter- 
ritory they control, and profit from trade in cotton 
and arms, maintaining their own trans-boundary 
economic networks. 

Meanwhile, FESCI lives on, allied to the Young 
Patriots and the Gbagbo regime. It dominates cam- 
pus life by controlling access to housing, extorting 
money and goods, and intimidating students and 
professors who do not toe the ruling party line. A 
student organization once devoted to holding gov- 
ernment more accountable to youth has become 
a zealous pro-government force. Those who have 
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tried to form an alternative student organization 
have been attacked and even killed. 

Thus, many youths in Ivory Coast have maneu- 
vered through a complex political environment 
to establish leadership positions and sources of 
income for themselves in an arrangement that 
suits the needs and desires of the ruling politi- 
cal class. Others have abandoned the state struc- 
ture entirely through rebellion. The country has 
a long history of student activism, but whereas 
student leaders used to graduate and move on to 
senior posts in government or the private sector, 
students more recently have constructed entirely 
new spaces to occupy—quite literally, in the case 
of the Forces Nouvelles. 

While the ruling party and its youth enforcers are 
unquestionably linked, it is no longer plain that the 
power of the youth militias depends on patronage 
from the state. Political elites may be just as much 
hostage to the desires 
of the militia lead- 
ers as the other way 
around. Youth vio- 
lence features in the 
case of Ivory Coast 
primarily as a tool 
married to youth lead- 
ers’ own political and economic agendas. The latest 
peace agreement, under which Soro will serve as 
prime minister, offers hope of reuniting the country. 
But until now the country has been in a stalemate 
in part because the impasse benefits old and young 
elites in both sectors of the country, despite the fact 
that Ivory Coast as a whole is growing poorer. 


APPEALS TO A HIGHER POWER 

Elsewhere in Africa, increasingly influential 
transnational religious movements, both Christian 
and Muslim, are largely fueled by African youth's 
enthusiastic response to alternative paths to 
empowerment. Faith can provide surrogate social 
structures and supports for those who have been 
through traumatic experiences and have lost other 
moorings. In some cases, it can also provide a form 
of education, which may not be available from any 
other source. Religious movements offer prescrip- 
tions for how to improve one’s life and transform 
society, and in Africa today, these prescriptions 
have explicit political significance. 

Revivalist Christian movements are thriving in 
much of Africa. From Malawi to Ghana, Pentecos- 
tal churches are encouraging youths to reject the 
“old ways” that led to poverty and despair and to 
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embrace a faith that promises social networking 
opportunities, promotes links to fellow worship- 
pers around the world, uses mass media to impres- 
sive effect, and embraces the quest for prosperity. 
The renewal inherent in being “born again” also 
speaks to the desire for an alternative to the sta- 
tus quo. Prominent figures within these churches 
can be very young themselves, exemplifying how 
African youth can attain respect and prominence 
despite the limited opportunities they may be con- 
fronted with. Moreover, unlike university-based 
movements, religious youth movements are acces- 
sible to non-elites. 

These religious networks are not divorced from 
politics. A recent survey by the Pew Forum on 
Religion and Public Life found that 83 percent of 
renewalists in Kenya and 75 percent in Nigeria 
believe that religious groups should express views 
on social and political questions. And they have 
put this belief-into actton—for example, when 
Christians organized to help defeat a referendum 
on a new constitution in Kenya in 2005. 

At the same time, Muslim youths may find in an 
Islamic revival movement a vehicle for their rejec- 
tion of the status quo and desire for an alternative. 
In a 2005 article in the Journal of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, Adeline Masquelier described 
how unemployed young men in Niger embrace 
a Muslim movement that condemns extravagant 
customs surrounding marriage (a helpful point 
that brings the prospect of marriage closer to their 
modest reach). Foreign Muslim clerics, often from 
Pakistan or the Middle East, have established a 
notable presence in the Sahel, drawing in young 
people to be educated in an ideology that advo- 
cates enforcing Islamic law and abandoning the 
secular state. 

Longstanding local movements may move in 
new directions as young members try to effect rad- 
ical change, sometimes taking cues from abroad, 
as with the Al Sunna Wal Jamma group of students 
in Nigeria that staged attacks in several northern 
towns in 2004. They claimed to be inspired by 
Afghanistan’s Taliban, and apparently wished to 
create an Islamic state. In countries where both 
Christian and Muslim movements are operating, 
tension is inevitable. It comes as no surprise, for 
example, that youth have been primary players in 


the religiously charged communal conflicts that 
have plagued Nigeria in recent years. 


WHAT NEXT? 

People interested in Africa’s future ought to 
concern themselves not just with potential con- 
flict, but also potential political change. Youth 
populations are at the heart of these possibilt- 
ties. There is a strong temptation to write off a 
“lost generation” in the most battle-scarred, trau- 
matized countries, but there is no avoiding the 
fact that those currently holding power will not 
be able to wield it forever. Even those who aim 
to cope with vast, dissatisfied youth populations 
by pressing young people into the service of the 
ruling elite may find that, in time, their youth- 
ful foot soldiers cease to answer to their elders. 
Today’s young people will, sooner or later, play a 
dominant role in society. 

For policy makers, job creation clearly must be 
an urgent priority. A focus on educating and social- 
izing children so that they are prepared to play a 
positive civic role should be another priority, par- 
ticularly since so many African countries are still 
at an early phase of their demographic transition. 
In addition, by understanding youth as political 
actors rather than simply drivers of conflict, policy 
makers can aim to manage the challenge to exist- 
ing orders posed by youth rather than, unrealisti- 
cally, try to avoid it entirely. A viable way forward 
involves a thorough understanding of the various 
youth dynamics on the ground, and also involves 
a serious effort to give youth the tools, opportuni- 
ties, and political space in which to pursue their 
interests and aspirations. 

More needs to be done to shed light on how spe- 
cific variables affect the capacity of youth move- 
ments to engage, reshape, and even strengthen 
the state. What can be done to give Africa’s young 
people reason to believe in governing institutions 
or to trust that peaceful civic action can effectively 
address their grievances? How might a closing 
of the digital divide empower African youth to 
form new networks for change? The answers will 
undoubtedly vary from country to country, but the 
significance of the questions, and the rmportance 
of youth political engagement, will remain con- 
stant for quite some time to come. a 
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n April 1, 2007, five African Union peace- 
( icc erie a gunfight in Sudan's 

Darfur province, near the border with 
Chad. It was the deadliest attack on the under- 
manned peacekeeping force since it was deployed 
three years ago to monitor a shaky cease-fire agree- 
ment between rebel groups and the central govern- 
ment. Small arms violence has become a regular 
occurrence in Darfur since the government in 2003 
began using Arab tribal militias to wage a brutal 
counterinsurgency campaign. More than 2.5 mil- 
lion people have been forced to flee their homes for 
refugee camps protected by the peacekeepers, only 
to find they offer no relief from armed violence. 

Unfortunately, Sudan is not the only African 
country to suffer the consequences of small arms 
and light weapons proliferation. The majority of 
the armed conflicts that have taken place on the 
continent (with the notable exception of the 1998- 
2000 war between Ethiopia and Eritrea) have been 
fought primarily with small arms and light weap- 
ons. Today, all regions of the continent are in vari- 
ous phases of rebuilding in the aftermath of these 
conflicts, and this rebuilding has been complicated 
by the legacy of these weapons. 

The small arms trade—both legal and illicit—is 
having continuing negative consequences in both 
conflict and post-conflict zones throughout sub- 
Saharan Africa. Fortunately, potential remedies are 
available at the national, regional, and global levels 
to counter small arms proliferation and misuse. 


GUNS FOR SALE 


News reports and government statements often 
give the misleading impression that Africa is a con- 
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tinent awash in small arms and light weapons. To 
the contrary, researchers for the Small Arms Sur- 
vey, based at the Graduate Institute of International 
Studies in Geneva, estimate that approximately 30 
million firearms are circulating across Africa. That 
is considerably less than the total number of small 
arms in Europe, estimated at 84 million. 

The total number of weapons, however, is less 
significant than how the weapons are used and 
how their numbers grow. Thirty million small arms 
in Africa have been more destabilizing than the 
more than 200 million circulating in the United 
States—a result of the poor national controls on 
arms transfers in Africa, continued armed conflict, 
political instability, lack of economic opportuni- 
ties, and deadly cycles of violence, among other 
hazardous conditions. 

The Small Arms Survey reports that at least 
38 companies are producing small arms in sub- 
Saharan Africa. But indigenous companies are 
not filling the demand for weapons. South Africa 
is the largest and only globally significant arms 
exporter in the region, but most of the $6 million 
in small arms it exported in 2005 went to coun- 
tries outside of Africa. The continent imported at 
least $25 million worth of small arms and light 
weapons in 2005 from a number of legal sources. 
Arms also flow into Africa through illicit sales. 
Regardless of the source, influxes of small arms 
have increased both the length and the lethality 
of armed conflicts across Africa. 

Because of a lack of transparency in the inter- 
national small arms trade, it is impossible to 
quantify the value and identify the sources of all 
legal small arms exports to Africa. Instead, snap- 
shots of this lethal trade must be garnered from 
media accounts, United Nations reports, and field 
research. France, Germany, Italy, the United King- 
dom, and the United States are known exporters 
to Africa, though many of these countries claim 
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their weapons exports are intended to help recipi- 
ent nations maintain stability, not to fuel conflicts. 
China and Russia are also known to send weapons 
to African governments and armed groups, though 
the extent of their trade with Africa is even less 
well known, because of scarce documentation and 
an absence of government transparency. 

In many cases, weapons have been illegally 
retransferred from countries at the conclusion of 
conflicts, traveling to incite or reignite additional 
conflicts in neighboring countries and regions. 
West Africa is a particularly poignant example of 
this trend. The same weapons, and often the same 
fighters, moved from conflict to conflict over the 
course of the past decade and a half, starting in 
Liberia, moving to Sierra Leone, then to Ivory 
Coast, and then to Guinea. 

However, this recycling of weapons occurs in 
other regions as well. Weapons from neighbor- 
ing Chad have found their way into the Darfur 
region of Sudan. In Somalia, the recently deposed 
Union of Islamic Courts reportedly received arms 
from Djibouti, Egypt, Eritrea, and Libya, while the 
interim government is believed to have acquired 
weapons from Ethiopia, Uganda, and Yemen. 

Craft production—the small-scale, manual pro- 
duction of crude weapons—has also proved a fruit- 
ful source of illicit weaponry. Arms analysts Matt 
Schroeder and Guy Lamb report that in Ghana, for 
example, craft production has the potential to yield 
up to 200,000 new weapons a year. These unreg- 
ulated arms could be used for criminal violence 
within Ghana, or make their way to other regional 
conflict zones. 

Experts believe that the vast majority of small 
arms in Africa—an estimated 79 percent—are in 
the hands of civilians, with only 19 percent in 
the hands of state militaries or police, and the 
remaining 2 percent in the hands of insurgents. 
The Small Arms Survey estimates that at least 
1 million civilian-owned small arms are lost or 
stolen worldwide every year. These weapons can 
quickly and illegally flow between people and 
groups without oversight, fueling the black market 
and contributing to violence and crime. In South 
Africa, nearly 15,000 lost or stolen firearms each 
year contribute to illicit weapons availability. 

UN arms embargoes have not been effective in 
preventing weapons from reaching conflict zones 
in Africa. Schroeder and Lamb count 15 arms 
embargoes imposed on African states and/or rebel 
groups since 1992, many of which have been 
ignored. UN experts have noted breaches in arms 


embargoes imposed on Liberia, Sierra Leone, and 
Sudan, among others. UN reports note that arms 
transfers to Sudan, and the Darfur region in par- 
ticular, in violation of an international embargo, 
have allowed rebels to continue their fight against 
government forces. Growing evidence also reveals 
that China has supplied the government of Sudan 
with many deadly weapons in recent years, includ- 
ing items such as tanks as well as small arms. 

Government complicity is often crucial to the 
violation of embargoes. The UN has found that 
countries that allow weapons to be shipped or 
smuggled through their borders are particularly 
responsible for such violations. A 2000 UN report 
on the Sierra Leone embargo found that Liberia 
and Burkina Faso, among other countries, actively 
contravened the embargoes in the region by allow- 
ing weapons to be shipped to and through their 
countries, knowingly and illicitly passing them on 
to the warring parties. 


DANGEROUS CONSEQUENCES 

The proliferation and misuse of small arms and 
light weapons, both during and after armed con- 
flicts, have a number of negative consequences on 
societies. Countries across Africa have experienced 
the full range of these direct and indirect impacts 
to varying degrees. The most obvious effect is that 
thousands of people—civilians and combatants 
alike—are killed or injured every year. 

Because many small arms remain in circulation 
and in the hands of former combatants at the end 
of hostilities, they are often used in armed crimi- 
nal violence and continue to perpetuate instabil- 
ity. Since Ethiopian forces deposed the Union of 
Islamic Courts in Somalia in January 2007, for 
instance, reports indicate that the Islamists’ for- 
mer arsenals are now available for anyone to pur- 
chase in the markets of Mogadishu. 

When ex-combatants are demobilized at the end 
of a conflict and are faced with a lack of economic 
opportunities, some may turn to crime as the only 
viable means of survival. In some countries, there 
is actually a rise in the level of armed violence 
following the end of a conflict. Each year, armed 
crime in South Africa causes 80,000 bullet wounds 
that require hospitalization, even though the strug- 
gles of the apartheid era have ended. Small arms 
violence can also plague countries long at peace. 
Ghana, which has not experienced a major armed 
conflict, has suffered from a recent rise in armed 
crime resulting from the free flow of small arms 
from other regional conflict areas. 


Excessive amounts of small arms in a commu- 
nity contribute to instability, hindering a society’s 
chances for reconstruction after a conflict. An 
extensive survey by the Center for Humanitarian 
Dialogue found that, of those countries in which 
aid workers reported the highest prevalence and 
misuse of small arms, four of the top five were in 
Africa. Indeed, escalating small arms violence in 
Darfur in the fall of 2005 led to a massive evacua- 
tion of aid personnel, which has drastically reduced 
the number of people able to provide services to 
Sudanese displaced by the conflict. 

The instability caused by small arms affects not 
only humanitarian aid provided during and in 
the immediate aftermath of a conflict; it can also 
- damage the post-conflict development process. 
Often, a large portion of a nation’s infrastruc- 
ture and economy is destroyed during a conflict. 
Foreign investors may decide against funding 
crucial reconstruction projects if weaponry is per- 
ceived to be widely available and the security of 
an investment is not 


guaranteed. 
Investment may 
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And the effects do not stop there. Armed con- 
flict often uproots or separates families, leaving 
children orphaned or without social and eco- 
nomic support networks. In addition, schools 
may not be able to reopen because of contin- 
ued instability, the loss of teachers, or a lack of 
resources to provide basic services. All of these 
factors limit children’s opportunities for the 
future. More than half of school-age children and 
their teachers have stopped attending school in 
the Democratic Republic of Congo, where armed 
conflict has raged for more than a decade. 


THE CULTURE OF VIOLENCE 

Continued conflict, combined with a lack of 
viable opportunities for youth and demobilized 
soldiers, can contribute to a culture of violence, in 
which weapons are viewed as symbols of power, 
dominance, and worth, as well as tools for con- 
flict resolution. In many cases, a culture of impu- 
nity results, in which individuals and groups are 
not held accountable 
for their socially dis- 
ruptive actions, and 
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while the amount of 
private wealth that is divested from a country dou- 
bles during an armed conflict, it continues to rise 
for the next decade. The same study found that a 
civil war costs a country approximately 60 percent 
of its annual gross domestic product. Development 
projects throughout Africa have been stymied by 
lack of foreign investment because of continued 
instability and violence facilitated by small arms. 
As nations struggle to acquire development 
and humanitarian assistance after a conflict, com- 
munities struggle with the long-lasting effects of 
small arms violence. The internal displacement 
caused by armed conflict puts entire populations 
at risk for disease transmission when clean food 
and water cannot be reliably secured and when 
sanitation systems break down. Civilians in 
camps for refugees and internally displaced pop- 
ulations are often specifically targeted by armed 
gangs. Children are sometimes abducted for use 
as soldiers. And women and girls may be victims 
of sexual violence at the barrel of a gun. Rather 
than providing safety and protection, camps such 
as those in Darfur can be hazardous for vulner- 
able populations. 


violence permeate var- 
ious African communities. The lack of education 
or employment opportunities at home made war a 
particularly attractive option for youth throughout 
West Africa during the 1990s and early 2000s. As 
a result, many fought in more than one of the wars 
that took place in the region during that time. 

Although not directly caused by small arms 
proliferation, child soldiering can be considered a 
consequential impact of the uncontrolled prolifera- 
tion of these weapons. As many as 100,000 child 
soldiers are currently being used in combat across 
Africa. Their use in conflict is facilitated by the 
presence of small arms and light weapons: because 
these weapons are small and easy to use, children 
can be quickly trained to operate them. 

Child soldiers are common in countries where 
conflicts have dragged on for years and where a 
substantial portion of the male population has 
either been killed or maimed. In nations such 
as Sierra Leone and the Democratic Republic of 
Congo, many armed groups would be unable to 
wage war without the added troop strength pro- 
vided by child soldiers wielding small arms. The 
Lord’s Resistance Army in Uganda, which has 
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waged an insurgency against the government for 
20 years, is believed to have a fighting force made 
up of 80 percent child soldiers. 


NATIONAL RESPONSES 

Small arms are a multifaceted issue and thus 
require multifaceted responses. Unlike landmines, 
or chemical, biological, and nuclear weapons, 
small arms cannot be banned outright because of 
their legitimate military, police, and civilian uses. 
Thus, the international community must be cre- 
ative in determining the types of policies that can 
best address the many problems caused by small 
arms. To be effective, these policies must con- 
trol the supply of weapons, eliminate potentially 
dangerous stockpiles, reduce the misuse of small 
arms, and address demand. The policies need to 
be implemented at the national, regional, and 
global levels and must involve a variety of actors 
and resources. 

First, the ease with which legal small arms move 
to the illicit market makes it crucial to harmonize 
national legislation. Before this harmonization can 
occur at regional and global levels, national gov- 
ernments need to develop and implement com- 
prehensive national controls on, and establish 
consistent oversight of, the small arms trade. 

According to analysis by the International 
Action Network on Small Arms, 34 of the 44 coun- 
tries in sub-Saharan Africa have legislation regulat- 
ing some portion of the small arms trade. Of these 
nations, only two require an assessment of the risk 
for diversion before authorizing a small arms trans- 
fer. By contrast, of the 41 European countries that 
have national legislation on small arms, 32 include 
provisions for assessing the risk of diversion before 
authorizing a small arms transfer. Arms brokers 
can easily take advantage of these national weak- 
nesses to ensure that their transfers stay one step 
ahead of the law. 

In addition, African countries are strengthen- 
ing border security to help stem the flow of small 
arms. Many small arms are smuggled across the 
continents porous borders, occasionally disguised 
as other, more harmless materials, such as food, 
development assistance, or farming implements. 
The international community has become more 
concerned with helping countries improve their 
border security in light of reported Al Qaeda and 
other terrorist group activity in Africa, particularly 
in East Africa. 

As countries emerge from conflict, they can 
immediately take important steps to tackle small 


arms proliferation at the national level. Peace 
agreements developed before the end of a conflict 
can and should include plans for the demobili- 
zation, disarmament, and reintegration (DDR) of 
combatants, in order to curb the potential nega- 
tive effects of proliferated and misused small 
arms. For example, the DDR process outlined in 
the 1999 Lomé Accord, which ended the vicious 
civil war in Sierra Leone, succeeded in collecting 
the weapons of approximately 70,000 combatants 
from all sides of the fighting. 

DDR programs, however, must be sure to address 
the specific and different roles that women and 
children play during conflicts, as well as their roles 
in the community, which can help yield more com- 
plete disarmament. Countries must also train their 
national police and militaries in the proper uses of 
force in accordance with international guidelines 
and standards. Such training will help prevent 
small arms misuse by government actors. 


REGIONAL INITIATIVES 

While national efforts are important to curbing 
small arms proliferation and misuse, they must 
be reinforced and encouraged by regional initia- 
tives. In 2000, all of sub-Saharan Africa signed the 
Bamako Declaration, which outlined a comprehen- 
sive, Africa-wide plan to address the illicit prolif- 
eration, circulation, and trafficking of small arms. 

However, owing to the sheer size of Africa, 
as well as regional differences within the conti- 
nent, governments have had the most success in 
establishing solutions to small arms proliferation 
at the subregional level. East Africa, Southern 
Africa, and West Africa haye all created their own 
frameworks for establishing comprehensive con- 
trols on small arms that address problems spe- 
cific to each region. 

East African countries have adopted the Nai- 
robi Protocol, which encourages participants to 
develop national legislation encompassing all 
aspects of the legal trade in small arms, and then 
to harmonize this legislation among the members 
of the protocol. Although the Seychelles, Sudan, 
and Tanzania have not yet ratified the proto- 
col, it entered into force in May 2006. In March 
2007, leaders from East African countries met 
in Kampala, Uganda, to create frameworks for 
region-wide policies in order to close remaining 
loopholes that facilitate illicit small arms traffick- 
ing. The Nairobi Protocol also encourages small 
arms registration to allow better tracing of weap- 
ons in cases of diversion. 


The Southern African Development Commu- 
nity developed a Protocol on Firearms, Ammu- 
nition, and Related Materials in 2001. Parties to 
the protocol, which formally entered into force in 
November 2004, have already succeeded ın devel- 
oping regional standards for the marking of small 
arms, which would facilitate the tracing of weap- 
ons to uncover illicit trafficking, and are crafting 
and implementing national action plans according 
to those standards. 

West Africa, however, has made the most dra- 
matic strides toward curbing the illicit trade in 
small arms, with its unprecedented moratorium 
on the import or manufacture of small arms in 
the region. In 1998, the Economic Community 
of West African States (ECOWAS) established a 
politically binding moratorium on the import, 
export, and manufacture of small arms. In June 
2006, the ECOWAS secre- 
tariat approved a legally 
binding version of the 
moratorium after the 
West Africa Action Net- 
work on Small Arms, a 
regional nongovernment . 
organization assisted by 
the aid agency Oxfam, succeeded in developing 
acceptable treaty language. The convention now 
‘awaits the ratification of member states. 


INTERNATIONAL EFFORTS 

National and regional efforts to control small 
arms within Africa in turn require global support. 
Several initiatives aimed at countering the uncon- 
trolled spread of small arms are currently being 
pursued at the international level, many of them 
through the UN. The most prominent of these is 
the UN Program of Action, which resulted from 
the landmark 2001 UN Conference on the Illicit 
Trade in Small Arms and Light Weapons in All Its 
Aspects. The Program of Action, a politically bind- 
ing agreement, outlines states’ responsibilities at 
the national, regional, and global levels to stem the 
illicit proliferation of small arms. 

Meanwhile, the UN is working toward three 
international small arms agreements. The first is 
the International Arms Trade Treaty, which would 
establish international standards for the import, 
export, and transfer of conventional weapons, 
including small arms. In December 2006, the UN 
General Assembly voted to establish a Group of 
Governmental Experts to assess the feasibility and 
possible parameters of an arms trade treaty. The 
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successful vote of 153 to 1 included 33 votes of 
support from African countries. (The United States 
was the only nation to vote against the resolution.) 
Africa is also represented in the leadership of this 
effort: Kenya is one of the original cosponsors of 
the UN resolution and brings an African voice and 
perspective to the endeavor. 

The UN has established working groups on the 
marking and tracing of weapons, and on control- 
ling illicit arms brokering. Both working groups are 
moving toward international agreements to regu- 
late the activities of arms brokers and to encourage 
a universal marking system for weapons. 

The UN has also negotiated a Firearms Protocol, 
which aims to hinder illicit manufacturing and 
trade in small arms from a law enforcement—not 
an arms control—perspective. This protocol, which 
is part of the UN Convention Against Transna- 
tional Organized Crime, 
requires countries to 
criminalize illegal small 
arms manufacture and 
trafficking and increase 
cross-border cooperation 
and information-sharing 
to stop illicit transfers, 
among other obligations. Twenty-one of the proto- 
cols 52 ratifications are from African countries. 

Although it does not speak directly to the 
issue of small arms, the UN Optional Protocol to 
the Convention on the Rights of the Child on 
the Involvement of Children in Armed Conflict 
has 114 ratifications, with 19 by African coun- 
tries. This treaty aims to prevent the conscription, 
recruitment, and use of child soldiers. In Febru- 
ary 2007, the UN Special Representative for Chil- 
dren in Armed Conflict, Radhika Coomaraswamy, 
described the remobilization of former child sol- 
diers in Sudan. She reported that former child 
soldiers “want to get back into the armed forces 
because they are used to carrying a gun, they 
have social status with a gun, and they just can’t 
get back into their communities.” Helping former 
child soldiers reintegrate into society goes hand in 
hand with efforts to end cultures of violence and 
curb the proliferation and misuse of small arms. 


MIXED COMPLIANCE 

Although African countries are willing to sign 
and ratify treaties, their compliance with the 
UN Program of Action has been less than com- 
plete. It has taken five years for 39 of the 44 sub- 
Saharan countries to even designate a national 
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point of contact for small arms issues (up from 
28 in 2003), which is the most basic step states 
can take. Furthermore, only 20 countries have 
involved civil society in national small arms 
strategy coordination, and only 8 have an actual 
national strategy on small arms. 

One of the underlying reasons for poor Afri- 
can compliance with agreements such as the Pro- 
gram of Action 1s that many African countries 
simply lack the resources to develop strategies 
and policies to address small arms proliferation 
and misuse. Programmatic initiatives—such as 
disarmament, demobilization, and reintegration; 
weapons collection; weapons destruction pro- 
grams; and physical stockpile security manage- 
ment—cannot be undertaken without significant 
bilateral or multilateral contributions from the 
international donor community. The March 2007 
explosion of an arms depot in Mozambique—trig- 
gered by overheated ammunition, it killed nearly 
100 people and injured roughly 300 more—speaks 
to the need for such assistance, as well as for the 
development of safe storage procedures. 

Several African countries have received substan- 
tial bilateral assistance to address surplus or obso- 
lete weapons in their countries. South Africa, for 
example, has received aid from Norway for stock- 
pile destruction. The United States, which has a 
comprehensive small arms destruction program, 
has provided considerable assistance to 11 sub- 
Saharan African countries since 2001 to destroy 
surplus small arms and shoulder-launched surface- 
to-air missiles, and to improve stockpile security. 

At the regional and multilateral levels, UN agen- 
cies and the European Union, among others, have 
been major supporters of small arms destruction 
and stockpile management programs in Africa. For 
example, the UN Development Program sponsors a 
variety of country projects on small arms through 
its Small Arms Trust Fund, established in 1998. 
To date, this fund has provided assistance for pro- 
grams in Kenya, Niger, the Democratic Republic 
of Congo, Sierra Leone, and Somalia, as well as 
regional programs ın the Great Lakes area. 

The EU has focused on DDR and weapons collec- 
tion programs in Africa, funding projects in Ivory 
Coast, Liberia, Tanzania, and Sierra Leone. While 
these kinds of assistance programs are crucial to 
stemming small arms proliferation and misuse, 
it is also important to ensure that small arms are 
taken into account when more general rebuilding 


and development aid programs or security sector 
reforms are planned. 


AN URGENT PRIORITY 

The world currently regards regions such as 
the Middle East and South Asia as the most likely 
sources of threats to international security. Africa, 
however, clearly deserves increased attention, in 
no small part because of the security implications 
of widely proliferated small arms and light weap- 
ons. In fact, the US military is currently embarking 
on a long-term initiative to counter what it sees as 
a growing terrorist presence in the predominantly 
Muslim regions of Africa, facilitated by ungoverned 
stretches of border and desert terrain and, although 
it is not explicitly stated in policy documents, the 
easy availability of weapons. 

In 2005, a US State Department report noted 
activity by designated foreign terrorist organiza- 
tions across Africa, particularly in East Africa and 
the trans-Sahara regions, but also in West Africa 
and countries such as South Africa and Nigeria. In 
response, the US Department of Defense is consid- 
ering the formation of an Africa Command. 

The American military has launched formal 
counterterrorism initiatives in the trans-Sahara and 
East Africa. It has also created a joint task force 
for the Horn of Africa, in Djibouti, that provides a 
base for US soldiers used to help regional militar- 
ies expand their counterterrorism capabilities. As 
Africa becomes more visible on the international 
security map, all policies—economic, diplomatic, 
military—will need to address the implications of 
the weapon of choice for the region: small arms. 

The continent, however, need not wait for the 
rest of the world to recognize its strategic impor- 
tance. Africa has an opportunity to become a 
leader in global efforts to reduce the negative con- 
sequences of the proliferation and misuse of small 
arms and light weapons. African countries know 
first-hand the dangers of uncontrolled small arms 
and can speak with authority about what their 
countries need to move forward. 

While donor countries must continue and 
increase their support for the region, African coun- 
tries can begin to develop sustainable solutions 
for themselves. The millions of people across the 
continent who have been affected by small arms 
violence know solutions are needed now. The 
international community and the African states 
should not let them down. | 


a PERSPECTIVE | l | 


Zimbabwe: The Case for Intervention 
R. W. JOHNSON 


world. Robert Mugabe, the country’s 83- 

year-old dictator, backed by a ruling party 
that has degenerated into little more than a band 
of thugs, has carried out policies that have visited 
such terrible privation on the population that it has 
been more than decimated, while over one-quarter 
of those surviving have fled abroad. 

The current death rate—caused by a terrible com- 
bination of AIDS, starvation, and collapsed health 
and social facilities—is in the many thousands per 
week, and is exacerbated by direct and brutal gov- 
ernment assaults on the people. Thus, during the 
murambatsvina (“clearing away the feces”) campaign 
that began in 2005, Mugabe ordered the army and 
police to knock down more than 100,000 mostly 
urban dwellings. The inhabitants were dumped in 
the middle of the countryside without food or shel- 
ter. between one-quarter and one-half of them died. 
These and other deliberate actions have set back 
Zimbabwe several generations: in population size, 
life expectancy, health, education, agriculture, and 
in overall economic terms. 

Arguments about whether or not this consti- 
tutes genocide are not useful. But this much is 
certainly true: to find comparable examples of a 
country crucified at the whim of its own leaders, 
one has to think of the Rwandan genocide, Cam- 
bodia under Pol Pot, or Ethiopia under Mengistu 
Haile Mariam. (Mengistu, who fled his country in 
1991, is an honored guest of Mugabe's in Zimba- 
bwe, and apparently advised him to carry out the 
murambatsvina. Mugabe refuses to hand over his 
friend to the Ethiopian court that recently found 
him guilty in absentia of genocide.) 

So what to do? The response by the European 
Union and United States thus far has been nuga- 
tory: targeted sanctions against Mugabe and his 
cronies, and blackballing the dictator from various 
international forums. Meanwhile, the rest of the 
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world has done nothing, and some African leaders 
have actively supported Mugabe. 

The general attitude has been that Zimbabwe- 
ans must solve their own problems; that Zimbabwe 
lacks either the strategic position or the economic 
clout to make its problems into world problems; that 
more pressing concerns exist elsewhere (Iraq, Iran, 
Afghanistan, North Korea); and that the world has 
tolerated many other dictators as bad as or worse 
than Mugabe. In any case, according to this line of 
thinking, the economic meltdown that Mugabe has 
triggered means it is just a matter of time before his 
regime collapses in the face of rising discontent or 
the country dissolves into stateless anarchy. 

This is a substantial argument, but many points 
may be made against it. First, the trouble with “let- 
ting Zimbabweans solve their own problems,” 
which is a favorite phrase of South Africa’s President 
Thabo Mbeki, is that it is mere sophistry. Zimba- 
bweans can hardly solve their own problems when 
Mugabe turns every election into an occasion for 
terror and grossly rigs the results of the voting. 
Even peaceful protests are smashed with shocking 
violence. Mbeki knows all this extremely well and 
indeed counts on it, for he is determined to keep 
the Zanu-PF, the African National Congress's fel- 
low liberation movement, in power in Zimbabwe. 
This is all that Mbeki’s so-called “quiet diplomacy” 
amounts to (though Mbeki would doubtless prefer 
that Mugabe hand power on to a younger and more 
rational Zanu-PF leader). 

Second, when the world has stood back from 
disasters such as Zimbabwe’s—as it did from 
Rwanda’s, Cambodia’, and Ethiopia’s—it has often 
later regretted it. In most such cases, moreover, the 
world does not really stand back and problems do 
not really stay contained in a single country. Inter- 
vention forces of various kinds, including a small 
UN contingent, were present in Rwanda throughout 
the 1994 genocide; the fighting that has gone on in 
the Great Lakes area ever since has led to an esti- 
mated 4 million deaths. Pol Pots regime in Cam- 
bodia lasted only three years, but the Vietnamese 
invaders who overthrew it stayed for a decade and 
got involved in a war with China. Ethiopia’s Men- 
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gistu blamed his fall from power on the breakup 
of the Soviet Union and the cessation of Soviet 
aid—but it is perhaps wiser to see his overthrow as 
simply part of the continuing convulsions that have 
gripped the Horn of Africa for a generation now. 
None of this suggests that adopting a hands-off atti- 
tude solves anything. Indeed, it suggests that allow- 
ing countries to be ravaged by their rulers merely 
produces power vacuums and prolonged conflicts 
in which millions more may die. 

Third, a collapsed state is often a rogue state. 
Somalia is a conspicuous example. Although the 
United States has been wary of intervention in 
Somalia since the disastrous incident in which 
a Black Hawk helicopter went down in 1993, 
Washington is deeply concerned that Somalia has 
become a natural home for Islamic extremists. It 
was precisely the specter of Al Qaeda elements 
within the Islamic Courts movement that led the 
United States to encourage Ethiopia's invasion of 
Somalia late last year. 

In Zimbabwe, too, there has been clear evidence 
of Al Qaeda activities, for Mugabe has felt he has 
nothing to lose in dealing with the devil. Al Qaeda 
seems to have used Zimbabwe as a safe haven, a 
place for money laundering, a source of false pass- 
ports, and a staging post for the blood diamond 
trade from the Democratic Republic of Congo. In 
addition, every sort of drug dealer, smuggler, and 
bandit in southern Africa treats Zimbabwe the way 
their outlaw precursors in America’s Wild West 
treated Mexico, as a place with no rule of law, 
where only money talks, and where one can lay up 
while plotting the next outrage. 

Finally, in an age of international courts anda 
growing system of international jurisprudence, the 
world feels increasingly discomfited by the spec- 
tacle of a Mugabe getting away with killing mil- 
lions of his own people. Such atrocities undermine 
the notion that we all have to play by a set of rules, 
and thus undermine the authority of the interna- 
tional tribunals that have brought to justice men 
like former Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic. 
The truth, of course, is that if Zimbabwe were in 
the Balkans or the Mediterranean—let alone if it 
had oil—Mugabe would have been dispatched 
some time ago. He is allowed to remain in power 
because a regime of outright barbarism can be tol- 
erated only in the badlands of the planet, which 
is to say parts of Asia (such as Burma and North 
Korea) and Africa. Another reason he is let alone 
is that Zimbabwe is reckoned to fall within South 
Africa’s sphere of influence. Given Mbeki’ protec- 


tive attitude toward Mugabe, other countries have 
had to weigh their dislike of Mugabe against their 
wish not to upset the main regional power. 

If Zimbabwe collapses, however, everything will 
change. The major donors—the EU, the United 
States, the World Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund—will have to step in. They, not South Africa, 
will become the dominant force in Zimbabwe. 
Given that this is so, donors need to think ahead. 
The longer they put off intervention, the harder 
and more costly it is likely to become. 

The fact that Mugabe, still healthy at 83, has 
just said he will run for president again in 2008 
provides a good starting point. As many major 
states as possible could usefully issue a statement 
saying that, if Mugabe's stated intention of remain- 
ing in power until he is at least 90 were to be con- 
ceded, the result could only be the loss of millions 
more lives and the destabilization of democracy 
in southern Africa. Having worked for so long to 
see the triumph of democracy in this region, the 
group of states could declare itself unwilling to see 
all of these gains lost simply because of Mugabe's 
megalomania. The states would call, therefore, on 
the countries of the Southern African Development 
Community (SADC) to act together, with the assis- 
tance of key donor nations, to restore democracy 
and peace to Zimbabwe. 


TURNING UP THE PRESSURE 

Such a declaration would in itself hugely increase 
the pressure on Mugabe and would make his depar- 
ture take on an air of inevitability. It would also 
make it impossible for the SADC to continue to dodge 
the issue. This could be accompanied, moreover, by 
a declaration that those guilty of gross violations of 
human rights and crimes against humanity in Zim- 
babwe could, as in Rwanda, find themselves answer- 
able to international justice. That would dangle a 
large saber over the heads of Mugabe’ thugs. 

A steady escalation of such pressures would 
likely see Mugabe's already rickety regime fold: 
it depends now on a few thousand soldiers and 
policemen and a rabble of party bullies. Zimbabwe 
is no Iraq or Afghanistan; the prospect of a seri- 
ous challenge would alone probably be enough for 
the army to change sides. Thereafter, the arrival 
of emergency relief and the restoration of democ- 
racy by free elections would need to be overseen 
only by a small and temporary international force, 
whose duties would involve policing and monitor- 
ing, not fighting. The price of such an intervention 
would be low, the benefits remarkably high. | 





Darfur and the Politics of Altruism 


WILLIAM W. FINAN JR. 


n March 24, 1999, NATO forces began 
(pontine Serbia. For months preceding 

the attack, the “international commu- 
nity’—1990s shorthand for the principal West- 
ern powers and the United Nations—had sought 
to achieve a resolution to the growing tensions in 
the Serbian province of Kosovo. It was feared that 
the Serbs would, as they had in Bosnia, engage in 
ethnic cleansing—this time tar- 


ensued. (While it was news that Bush concurred 
with Powell in calling the killings in Darfur geno- 
cide, he suggested no way forward to end the mas- 
sacres. “Our government,” he told reporters, “has 
put a lot of money to help deal with the human 
suffering there.”) 

So much for the new humanitarian intervention- 
ism that Kosovo was said to herald. That the presi- 
dent and his secretary of state 
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nearly a million dead in a few weeks. The United 
States, Europe, and the rest of the international 
community voiced determination not to let that 
happen again. 

Three months and thousands of tons of bombs 
later, an agreement was reached with the Serbs 
to allow Kosovo to be placed under the equiva- 
lent of international trusteeship, where it remains 
today. The more than 700,000 Kosovar Muslims 
who had fled the province during the bombing—a 
kind of perverse ethnic cleansing caused by the 
attempt to prevent one—slowly returned. Europe 
and America congratulated themselves for acting. 
The fact that the UN, the heart of the international 
community, had not approved the attack on Serbia 
was ignored and later rationalized; as international 
jurist Richard Goldstone put it later, the war over 
Kosovo was “illegal but legitimate.” 

In September 2004, just five years after 
Kosovo, Colin Powell, America’s secretary of state, 
announced that genocide was taking place in Dar- 
fur, a rebellious province of war-torn Sudan. It was 
an extraordinary statement. And it led to abso- 
lutely no major action on the part of the United 
States or the international community. Indeed, 
even after President George W. Bush himself said 
in 2005 that genocide was taking place in Dar- 
fur, nothing other than the usual hand-wringing 
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than catalysts for action, is perhaps easy to dismiss 
as just another example of the unreality of the Bush 
era. But as Gérard Prunier argues in an updated edi- 
tion of his essential Darfur: The Ambiguous Geno- 
cide, this is what we should have expected: “In the 
end none of them went beyond talk. The un, the 
AU [African Union], and the humanitarians were left 
holding the bloody babies.” 


GOOD AND BAD INTENTIONS 

Prunier’s book (a portion of the original ver- 
sion was adapted in the May 2006 issue of Cur- 
rent History) documents the cynical response to 
this humanitarian catastrophe by a us-led inter- 
national community that has made September 
11, not Rwanda or Kosovo, its geopolitical center. 
Even more insidious than this cynicism, accord- 
ing to Prunier’s interpretation, is the Bush admin- 
istration’s apparent two-pronged strategy in calling 
Darfur a genocide. 

First, the administration labeled the killings 
genocide because it realized that doing so would 
force the issue back to the UN. This may have 
even been a calculated attempt at payback—the 
UN had been unwilling to give its blessing to the 
Iraq invasion in 2003. And the White House 
knew, as UN Secretary General Kofi Annan also 
well understood, that the United Nations had no 
independent capacity to intervene if Darfur were 
declared a genocide. (The UN depends on mem- 
ber states’ initiative to take action.) By publicly 
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declaring genocide, the administration in effect 
backed the UN into impotence. The United States 
looked morally strong; the UN looked weak, a 
miasma of rhetoric and good intentions without 
the ability to act. 

A second potential motivation behind Washing- 
tons approach reflected a domestic political con- 
cern: quite apart from events in Darfur, which is in 
western Sudan, the Christian right in the United 
States was strongly interested in seeing a peace 
treaty signed and sustained between the “Arab” 
north and the “Christian” south. (Neither term, 
Prunier explains, adequately captures the flavor 
of northern and southern Sudan, but the religious 
divide was the operative image in the minds of 
many in the administration and among its Chris- 
tian political supporters.) Washington wanted to 
keep the focus on that peace treaty and not upset 








Even then, there is the problem of finding forces to 
carry out the peacemaking. 

Perhaps it is time to resurrect an idea that for- 
mer UN Undersecretary General Brian Urquhart 
developed during the heyday of the humanitarian 
intervention debates of the 1990s: an international 
volunteer force under UN auspices that would 
intervene in humanitarian hot spots. The idea was 
debated but ultimately disappeared from discus- 
sion. What Urquhart proposed, however, seems 
less odd today. 

It was, in a sense, a Mercenary corps—one dedi- 
cated to good, to be sure, but not much different 
in terms of composition from the armed security 
contractors used by the United States in Iraq today. 
There is evidently no lack of recruits for such jobs: 
mercenaries—that is, security consultants—in Iraq 
are said to earn as much as $100,000 a year. Why 
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intend this sequence | 
of events, it is what happened. (For further evi- 
dence of cynical intentionality, see former UN 
Ambassador John Bolton’s recounting in the 
March-April issue of The American Interest, of 
his role in the passage of UN Resolution 1706, 
an event that occurred after Prunier’s book was 
published. Bolton treats the resolution, which 
calls for the deployment of more than 22,000 UN 
troops to Darfur, as a political plaything that the 
UN wanted to use to force the United States to 
accept the legitimacy of the International Crim1- 
nal Court. Bolton expresses no concern for the 
people of Darfur.) 

“Save Darfur” is a ubiquitous logo on campus 
T-shirts for the politically active; it is also the 
name of an interfaith alliance dedicated to doing 
just that. But saving Darfur is unlikely to happen 
unless Washington decides that it is in its interest 
to attempt it. This is a cold truth. Former colonial 
powers in Africa have “saved” their independent 
progeny in the past when pressed, but Darfur is 
part of too large and too powertul a former British 
colony for this to happen (Sierra Leone yes, Sudan 
no). Only the United States can force the UN to act. 


magnificent trifecta of 
do-gooderism, expert ability to kill, and a capitalist 
impulse to earn as much as possible. 

Cynicism aside, this seems a reasonable for- 
mula for attracting the foot soldiers and officers 
who would be necessary to carry out the fight- 
ing in humanitarian interventions. What is also 
needed, though it will be more difficult to achieve, 
is an international consensus on developing such 
a force, on how it would be governed, and under 
what circumstances it would be deployed. 

As things stand today, the UN Security Coun- 
cil would make the ultimate decision on whether 
to organize and activate such a force. As we have 
already seen, achieving consensus and avoiding a 
veto in that body is difficult. But working through 
the politics of gaining a “yes” might help make 
the UN a more realistic institution. An armed 
corps under UN auspices would be the force that 
George Bernard Shaw once called for in the pages 
of Current History: “a combination of armed and 
fanatical Pacifists of all nations” on which the 
world could better rely to impose peace than “a 
crowd of noncombatants wielding deprecations, 
remonstrances, and Christmas cards.” E 


. THE MONTH IN REVIEW 


March 2007 


INTERNATIONAL 
European Union 


March 9—EU countnes agree on climate change goals far 
those established in the Kyoto Protocol. The EU 
members vow by 2020 to cut emissions of greenhouse gases 
20% below 1990 levels, and to cut emissions by 30% 1f other 
nations do so too 


Isrooli-Palestinsan Conflict 

March 15—The Islamist militant party Hamas, which controls 
the Palestinian legislature, arrives at a deal with the Fatah 
party to form a coalition government. Because the agreement 
does not bind the government to recognizing Israel, renounc- 
ing terrorism, or accepting previous Palestinian-Israeli agree- 
ments, Israels cabinet votes to boycott the new government 

March 27—US Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice says she has 
persuaded Israeli and Palestinian leaders to hold talks twice 


a month. 


BANGLADESH 

March 10-—Over the last several days, 40 leading politicians 
and busmesspeople have been taken into custody on suspi- 
con of corruption. The crackdown, carried out by the mili- 
tary-backed government that has held power since January, 
has targeted both of the country’s major political groupings, 
the Bangladesh Nationalist Party and the Awami League. 


CHINA 

March 4—The government announces plans to increase military 
spending by almost 18% this year. This represents the largest 
percentage increase in 5 years. 

March 12—The People’s Bank of China, the country’s central 
bank, announces it will be more flexible in setting exchange 
rates for China's currency, the yuan. The bank does not 
specify to what extent flexibility will increase. The US has 
long accused Beifing of devaluing the yuan m order to stoke 
Chinese exports 

March 16—The National People’s Congress passes the first law 
in the history of the People’s Republic of China that explicitly 
protects private property rights. 

March 17—The central bank, in a move mtended to mhihit 
inflaton, announces an mcrease of 0.27% tn interest rates for 
loans and deposits. 


CONGO, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF 

March 24—After 2 days of fighting tn Kinshasa between forces 
supporung President Joseph Kabila and those supporting 
former Vice President Jean-Pierre Bemba, Kabila’s forces take 
control of the capital and Bemba retreats into the South Afn- 


can embassy. 


GUATEMALA 

March 7—After the bodies of 3 members of a nght-wing Sal- 
vadoran political party are found outside Guatemala City 
in February, and after the subsequent death m custody of 4 
police officers suspected of involvement in the killings, 3 of 
Guatemala’s top security officials resign. 
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INDIA 

March 15—A police station 1s stormed in the central state of 
Chhatusgarh and 50 officers and recruits are killed. Mao- 
ist rebels are suspected of carrying out the attack In 2005, 
nearly 900 Indians were killed in clashes involving Maoists. 


IRAN 

March 19—Medla reports say Russia has told Iran it will not 
provide fuel for Iran's new nuclear power plant in Bushehr 
unless Iran complies with UN demands that ıt stop enrich- 
ing uranium. 

March 23—Irantan forces seize 8 Bnush sailors and 7 Brush 
marines in the Persian Gulf. Britain says its personnel were 
captured while carrying out routine inspections m Iraqi 
waters. Iran says the British had carried out a “blatant aggres- 
sion” into Iranian waters. 

March 24—The UN Security Council unanimously passes a res- 
olution strengthenmg sanctions against Iran and its nuclear 
program. The resolution builds on more limited sanctions 
mstituted m December 2006. 

March 25—Iran says it will limit cooperation with the Interna- 


tional Atomic Energy Agency. 


IRAQ 

March 4—As part of a new US-led security plan for Baghdad, US 
and Iraqi forces enter Sadr City, a section of the capital domi- 
nated by Shute milittes. The forces meet no resistance. 

Bnush troops and Iraqi special forces storm an Iraqi 
intelligence agency’ office in Shtite-dominated Basra, dis- 
covering about 30 prisoners, some of whom show evidence 
of torture. Pome Minister Nuri Kamal al-Malik, a Shiite, 
criticizes the raid as illegal but is silent about the reported 
torture. The raid follows a similar incident at a Basra prison 
in December. 

March 15—The mayor of Sadr Cıty is seriously wounded when 
gunmen attack his convoy. The mayor, Rahim al-Daraji, had 
led negotiations with the US concerning Shute militias in 
Sadr City. 

March 24—<A US military spokesman reports that Baghdad car 
bombings in February totaled 44, settg a record monthly 
high despite intensified efforts by US and Iraqi forces, begu- 
ning Feb. 13, to umprove secunity m the capital. 

March 26—Malilo and President Jalal Talibani announce a plan 
that, if approved, would allow mto government thousands 
of former members of the Baath Party, the Sunni-dominated 
movement that had ruled Iraq before the US-led invasion in 
2003. The proposed change is meant to encourage reconcilia- 
non between Sunnis and Shites. 

March 31—The Iraq government reports 1,861 Iraqis died as a 
result of violence in March, up from 1,645 in February 


KOREA, NORTH 

March 18—US offictals announce an agreement with North 
Korea on how to handle $25 million in North Korean funds 
frozen tn a Macao bank. North Korea has said the funds must 
be released before it will begin to shut down a nuclear power 
plant, as ıt previously agreed At month’ end, for reasons not 
entirely clear, the money still has not been transferred out of 
the Macao bank. 
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MAURITANIA 

March 25— Sidi Ould Cheikh Abdallahi, a one-trme government 
minister, wins a runoff election for president over Ahmed 
Ould Daddah, an opposition poliucian, with 53% of the vote 
Abdallaht's inauguration will mark the 1st time power in 
Mauritania hes changed hands as a result of voting. 


NEPAL 

March 31—Former Maoist rebels reach a deal with mainstream 
political parnes according to which Maoists will control 7 
ministries ın the country’s 22-mmistry mterim cabinet Estab- 
lishing the mterum government ıs part of a UN-sponsored 
peace deal ending Nepal's long-running crvil war. 


NIGERIA 

March 15—The National Electoral Commission omits from a list 
of eligible candidates for president the name of Anku Abube- 
kar, the current vice president and a leading opposition can- 
didate. The commission attributes the omission to Abubakar’s 
having been mndicted on corruption charges, but Abubakar 


says the action 1s politically motivated Prospects for a suc- 
cessful election are uncertain. 


PAKISTAN ; 

March 16—The United States announces a $750 million aid 
package for development of tribal areas along Pakistans bor- 
der with Afghanistan The area is a haven for Al Qaeda and 
Taliban forces 

. Clashes break out in Islamabad between protesters and riot 
police as the political opposition joins lawyers who for sev- 
eral days have been demonstrating against President Pervez 
Musharraf's suspension of Chief Justice [fukhar Mohammad 
Chaudhry. The protesters beHeve the judge was suspended for 
political reasons. 

March 23—Amid continuing protests, opposition leaders say 
authontles have arrested hundreds The government says the 
claims are exaggerated. 


RUSSIA 

March 1—President Vladimir Putin appomts Ramzan Kadyrov 
president of the southern republic,of Chechnya. Secunty 
forces under Kadyrov have been accused of widespread 
human nghts abuses 


SAUDI ARABIA 

March 3—King Abdullah begins 2 days of meetings with Ira- 
nian President Mahmoud Ahmadinefad. The talks are seen as 
significant because they could lead to cooperation on issues 
ranging from violence ın Iraq to political upheaval in Leba- 
non No concrete results are announced. 


SERBIA 

March 26—The UN secretary generals envoy for Kosovo, Marti 
Ahtisaari, officially recommends mdependence for Kosovo, 
saying its separation from Serbia 1s ureversible. This sets up 
a conflict ın the UN Security Council between Russia, which 
backs Serbia in its desire not to see Kosovo independent, and 
the US and other countries. 


SOMALIA 

March 6—Ugandan peacekeepers arrive at Mogadishu’s airport 
and immediately fmd themselves shelled and shot at. The 
forces are’among an expected 8,000 African 


who face a growing insurgency as they prepare the ground for 
a UN peacekeeping mission to be established in 6 months. 


March 21—Clashes m Mogadishu pit Somali and Ethiopian sol- 


diers against Somali msurgents. More than 15 die, and crowds 
drag the bodies of Ethiopian soldiers through the streets. 
March 29—As violence in the capital continues, a Red Cross 


representative calls ıt Mogadishu’s “worst fighting in more 
than 15 years.” 


THAILAND 

March 28—Gen. Sonthi Boonyaratglin, who led the coup m 
September 2006 that deposed former Prime Minister Thaksin 
Shmavwatra, asks Prime Minister Surayud Chulanont to declare 
a state of emergency in Bangkok. Opposition to the military 
government has been intensifymg, with major demonstrations 

March 29—Surayud, instead of declaring a state of emergency, 
promises to hold elections by year’s end. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

March 7—-Voters m Northern Ireland make hard-line parties the 
biggest winners ın elections for a new assembly. The Demo- 
cratic Unionists, a Protestant party, win 30% of the votes, 
while Sinn Fein, a Catholic party, wins 26% London has said 
it will stop paying the salaries of assembly members 1f no gov- 
ernment is formed by March 26 

March 14—The British Parliament, with Prime Minister Tony 
Blars support, votes to maintain a nuclear arsenal and to 
build a new generation of nuclear submarines that will carry 
US-supplied missiles. More than 1/4 of legislators from Blairs 
Labor Party vote against the measure 

March 26—Sinn Fein leader Gerry Adams and Protestant leader 
lan Paisley hold their first-ever face-to-face talks and agree 
to form a joint administration for Northern Ireland, thereby 
meeting Londons deadline for a new government. 


UNITED STATES 

March 23—The House of Representatives, as part of a funding 
bill for the war m Iraq, calls for most US troops to be removed 
from that country by September 2008. 

March 29—The Senate passes a bill callmg for US troops to be 
withdrawn from Iraq gradually, starong 120 days from the 
measures enactment. The House and Senate must reconcile 
their two bills. President George W Bush says he will veto any 
bill calling for withdrawal. 

March 30—The Bush administration announces it will impose 
tars on some manufactured goods from China because 
of that country’s subsidies for its exports The tariffs apply 
immediately to 2 Chinese manufacturers of high-gloss paper 
but could eventually cover a wide range of products 


ZIMBABWE : 

March 11—Riot police violently break up a demonstration 
against President Robert Mugabe. One protester ıs shot and 
killed; 50 more, mcluding opposition leaders, are arrested and 
beaten severely enough to require hospital treatment. 

March 15—Al 50 arrested protesters are freed when police and 
prosecutors fail to appear at a hearing where charges were to 
have been fled Mugabe later says of Westerners who crincze 
assaults on protesters, “They can go hang.” 

March 17—Nelson Chamusa, spokesman for the Movement for 
Democratic Change, an opposition party, is reportedly beaten 
by 4 men with iron bars as he attempts to reach Harare's arr- 
port for a flight to a meeting with EU officals. 

March 28—Police raid the Harare office of the Movement for 
Democratic Change and detain about 20 people. Opposition 
figures later report hundreds of government cnitics have 
been abducted by police and beaten badly over the course 
of days E 
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The Future of China’s Party-State 


Does the Chinese Communist Party derive enough legitimacy from 
economic growth? Can a party-state survive by co-opting some potential 
challengers while repressing others? So far, the CCP has answered these 

questions in the affirmative. Yet the debate goes on. This year, as the party’ 
Seventeenth Congress prepares to unveil a new Politburo (same as the old 
Politburo?), we asked four scholars to offer their latest thinking on the subject. 


The Party Is Far from Over 


BRUCE J. DICKSON 


the past three decades has led to expec- 

tations that-a transition to democracy is 
increasingly likely. Economic growth in China has 
created rising prosperity, increased urbanization, a 
growing middle class, and a vibrant private sector, 
all of which are highly correlated with democratic 
governments. Indeed, the presumed link between 
growth and democracy is a cornerstone of US 
policy toward China: economic and trade ties are 
promoted with the promise that they will facilitate 
China’s future democratization. 

These expectations are based on two assump- 
tions: first, that the Chinese Communist Party 
(ccr) cannot adapt to the economic and social 
changes under way; second, that the beneficia- 
ries of economic growth, in particular the grow- 
ing middle class and the increasingly influential 
private entrepreneurs, are natural proponents of 
democracy. Neither assumption, however, holds up 
under scrutiny, and expectations that democratiza- 
tion will eventually result from economic develop- 
ment may also prove to be off the mark. 

The ccp has not been a bystander in the process 
of economic and social change. In fact, its policies 
have been the direct cause of economic growth, and 
the party has embraced newly emerging economic 


[Ts rapid growth of China’s economy over 
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and social elites. It has supported the expansion of 
the private sector with increased political and legal 
protection. It has even integrated itself with the pri- 
vate sector: upwards of 35 percent of private entre- 
preneurs are “red capitalists,” meaning that they are 
also CCP members. Most of them were in the party 
before going into business (many in fact are former 
party and government officials or managers of state- 
owned enterprises), but many were co-opted into 
the CCP because of their business success. Local offi- 
cials are happy to cooperate with them because the 
private sector is the main source for new growth, 
new jobs, and tax revenue. The ccP has created 
party branches in many of the largest private firms, 
even persuading Wal-Mart to accept party cells and 
labor unions in its Chinese subsidiaries. Private 
entrépreneurs are increasingly active in China’ for- 
mal political institutions, but the ccr handpicks 
which ones can participate. It prefers red capitalists 
whom it can trust not to be troublemakers. 

China’s capitalists also have not behaved as 
agents of political change. On the contrary, their 
very existence is the result of the party's policies, 
and their past and future success is dependent 
on the CCP’ support. They have little interest in 
challenging the status quo that has allowed them 
to prosper, and they do not hold pro-democratic 
values that would lead them to press for funda- 
mental change.-They have taken advantage of their 
integration into the political system to promote 
their business interests, but have not championed 
broader political or social reforms. 
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As a result, political power and economic 
wealth are increasingly integrated in China. This 
is a key part of the CcP’s strategy for survival, and 
so far it has worked. The integration of wealth 
and power has promoted two of the ccr’s claims 
to legitimacy: creating rapid growth and fostering 
national pride in China’s accomplishments and 
growing influence in the world. 

To be sure, the collusion of political and busi- 
ness elites also threatens another aspect of the 
CCP’ legitimacy: its ability to maintain order and 
stability. Throughout the 1990s, the CCP pur- 
sued a strong pro-growth policy that privileged 
coastal cities over inland areas and the country- 
side. This elitist approach created high rates of 
growth but also severe negative consequences. 
Income inequality grew at an alarming pace: the 
Gini coefficient (a standard measure of inequality) 
increased from .3 in 1982 to .48 in 2005, a more 
than 50 percent increase 
over two decades. As of 
2005, the richest 10 per- 
cent controlled 45 per- 
cent of China’s wealth, 
while the poorest 10 per- 
cent controlled only 1.4 
percent. Rapid develop- 
ment has also ravaged China's environment. As in 
other ‘countries, capitalists in China believe that 
complying with environmental regulations is bad 
for business because they raise production costs 
and lower profits. Local officials turn a blind eye 
toward polluters in order to promote fast growth. 

Corruption has flourished in this environment. 
Many entrepreneurs routinely calculate bribes 
as part‘of a project's costs. Over the past decade 
and more, China has privatized most of its state- 
owned enterprises, but many of these conversions 
have been the result of sweetheart deals. Local 
officials sell the enterprises for a fraction of their 
true value, in return getting kickbacks or shares 
of future profits. In addition, many local officials 
have engaged in illegal land grabs. They take land 
away from farmers and buildings away from their 
residents, offer a pittance in compensation, and 
then resell the land rights ‘to real estate devel- 
opers for far more than they paid to the former 
occupants. The amount of money involved in cor- 
Tupt transactions can be staggering. For example, 
Cheng Kejie amassed over $5 million in bribes 
and kickbacks from real estate developers and 
office seekers while governor and vice party secre- 
tary of Guangxi during the 1990s. More recently, 





The ccP’s survival could inspire other | 
authoritarian leaders to follow its example ` -bout social and political 
of capitalism without democracy. 





Liu Zhihua—a deputy mayor in Beijing before he 
was fired in 2006—allegedly received over $1.2 
million in bribes from developers and in return 
approved construction projects totaling $40 bil- 
lion, including projects related to the 2008 Olym- 
pics. Zhou Zhengyi was once the richest man in 
Shanghai, but has landed in jail twice, once for a 
fraudulent bank loan worth approximately $270 
million, and the second time in October 2006 for 
bribing local officials to obtain property in Shang- 
hai without compensating the 10,000 people who 
were displaced. 

Popular resentment against the cozy relation- 
ship between economic and political elites, as well 
as the increased inequality, pollution, corruption, 
and other problems, has triggered simmering frus- 
tration and growing numbers of public protests. 
China’s leaders have discovered what Karl Polanyi 
observed about European development in the past: 
a market economy left 
unfettered can devastate 
society. Consequently, 
the state must bring 


. changes to allow market 
competition, but at the | 
same time enact poli- 

cies to protect society from the often tumultuous 

changes that the market brings with it. 


THE “HARMONIOUS SOCIETY” 

In recent years, the Communist Party leadership 
has tried to balance the need for growth with con- 
cern for greater equity. To raise rural living stan- 
dards, the state has provided income subsidies and 
eliminated the tax on grain. One immediate result 
has been the return of migrant labor to the coun- 
tryside, leaving some’ cities with a sudden labor 
shortage. The central government has also redi- 
rected resources away from the coastal areas toward 
less-developed inland provinces. Local leaders in 
coastal cities have resisted this new initiative. Chen 
Liangyu was fired from his post as party chief of 
Shanghai and removed from the Ccp’s powerful 
Politburo in 2006 because he ridiculed the idea 
of balanced growth. The official story behind his 
removal was that he was involved in the diversion 
of $400 million from a Shanghai pension fund, 
but his open resistance to President Hu Jintao and 
Prime Minister Wen Jiabao was his real crime. Hu 
and Wen have also promoted the idea of a “green 
GDP” index to include environmental costs, though 
they have not been able to come up with a work- 


able formula. They have given a high priority to 
investigating corruption, especially large bribery 
cases and the land grabs that have provoked so 
many protests, although these investigations have 
had unclear results so far. 

Hu and Wen have tried to downplay the party's 
embrace of the private sector. The CcP no longer 
publicizes entrepreneurs who have joined the 
party, and has set fairly strict standards on which 
entrepreneurs can join in order to limit how many 


become red capitalists. To help shape public opin- 


ion, the propaganda department has ordered 
Chinese media to stop reporting Hu'’s favorable 
comments about privatization. Rather than seem to 
be beholden to economic elites, Hu and Wen want 
to promote a more populist image for themselves 
and the party as a whole. 

All of this is being done in the name of creating 
a “harmonious society,” the phrase popularized by 
Hu to signify the CCPs concern for greater equity 
and social justice. But there is also a repressive 
aspect of the “harmonious society.” Party leaders 
want to boost living standards and reduce resent- 
ments, but are prepared to use force if necessary 
to maintain stability. They have created rapid 
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response teams to quell protests when they break 
out. They have seen how popular movements in 
formerly communist countries like Ukraine, Geor- 
gia, and Kyrgyzstan triggered “color revolutions,” 
and have clamped down on nongovernmental 
organizations and civil society groups to prevent a 
similar occurrence in China. They actively monitor 
the Internet for what they see as politically subver- 
stve content, and they punish political dissidents. 

The challenge for Hu and Wen is to convey their 
commitment to continued growth in order to retain 
the support of economic elites while also imple- 
menting populist policies to maintain political sta- 
bility. Thus far, they have met this challenge. Rather 
than being “on the wrong side of history,” as Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton famously told then-party leader 
Jiang Zemin in 1997, ccp leaders hope to create a 
more stable and long-lasting model of a market- 
oriented economy with an authoritarian political 
system. While a transition to democracy in China 
could trigger similar transitions in East and South- 
east Asia, as well as beyond the region, the converse 
is also true: the CCP% survival could inspire other 
authoritarian leaders to follow its example of capi- 
talism without democracy. 


Democrats Will Emerge 


BRUCE GILLEY 


vented itself several times since its found- 

ing in 1921. What had been a progressive 
socialist party in the 1930s and 1940s turned into 
a totalitarian tyranny in the 1950s, ’60s, and ’70s. 
After Mao's death in 1976, the ccP began a long 
drift toward right-wing developmental dictator- 
ship. Today, it protects private property, claims to 
represent the entire population, and seeks legiti- 
macy in performance rather than history. What will 
influence the future direction of the party? 

Each of the party’s previous incarnations has 
been a manifestation of elite choice rather than 
popular preferences. The ccP has never won an 
election. But popular sentiments served as a pow- 
erful background force for the foundation and 
post-Mao reconstruction of the party. Having com- 


Te Chinese Communist Party has rein- 
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mitted itself in 2001 to representing “the funda- 
mental interests of the overwhelming majority 
of the Chinese people,” the cc? today finds itself 
more than ever under the sway of public opinion. 
The number of articles on the subject of “legiti- 
macy” published by the house journals of cadre 
training academies rose from 14 in 2002 to 84 in 
2006. Tracking the wishes of the population, and 
divining where those wishes may go in the future, 
are now a favorite—if deadly serious—parlor game 
of party planners. 

Cross-national evidence gives us some probabi- 
listic clues about where those preferences will go. In 
the early stages of industrialization, societies typi- 
cally put a high value on economic growth, politi- 
cal stability, and social mobility. China is a perfect 
example: Since the crackdown on student-led pro- 
tests in 1989, the ccP has successfully delivered 
these things and thus, perhaps not surprisingly, 
remained in power with the support of a large part 


of the population. In a study of perceived state legiti- 
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macy in 72 countries between 1998 and 2002 (using 
opinion polls and behavioral data such as tax pay- 
ment, voting, and political violence), I found that 
China ranked thirteenth overall, ahead of even Aus- 
tralia and France. 

Unfortunately for dictators, people’s values 
change. After a certain point, growth, stability, and 
mobility are not enough to satisfy citizens’ desires. 
They seek participation, dignity, and self-expression. 
China may not reach that point for another decade 
or two. But once that shift begins, developmental 
dictatorships pounding out the timeworn tunes 
begin to sound clangy. Augusto Pinochets Chile and 
Park Chung Hees South Korea—once both widely 
revered models of authoritarian development—fell 
to the forces of value change just as they were at 
their peak of international prestige. 

Of course, there is always the option of repres- 
sion. Some evidence suggests this neuralgic 
response to threats 
remains deeply em- 
bedded in the ccp’s 
psyche—witness the 
irrational post-1999 
repression of the 
Falun Gong spiri- 
tual movement. But 
repression on a national scale only works when 
social forces are weak. Society in today’s China is 
strong enough to resist any repeat of the 1989— 
1991 period of social repression that followed the 
Tiananmen Square crackdown. 

That leaves the party with two options. One is 
to cling to power obstinately until the last, going 
down in a messy process of protest, collapse, and 
violence. This already has happened to many local 
governments in poor areas of China, where society 
has reclaimed political power from collapsed party 
branches. (The illegal election of a township gov- 
ernment in Buyun in Sichuan province since 1998 
is a case in point.) 

The other option is to stay ahead of changing 
values by transforming the party into a competitive 
electoral party before it is too late. While none of 
the elites who shape the ccr will commit them- 
selves to the inevitability of electoral competi- 
tion at present, many factors suggest that this is 
precisely what they will embrace when the time 
comes. Socially responsive voices in the party are 
on the ascendant—witness the party’s public reha- 
bilitation in 2005 of former Cccp chief Hu Yaobang, 
a figure revered most of all for having steered the 
CCP out of its Maoist nightmare. 





All democratic transitions depend on the loss 
of belief in dictatorship inside the ruling party 
itself. That process is now well under way. 





The party’s embrace of a populist credo called the 
“Three Represents” in 2001 was a replay.of Soviet 
leader Nikita Khrushchev’s 1961 decision to develop 
a “party of all the people.” At the time, China’s 
People’ Daily denounced Khrushchev’s move as a 
“massive backward step,” as indeed it was from the 
standpoint of Leninist dogma. From the standpoint 
of democratic politics, it was a great leap forward. 
Among the leaders recruited into the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in 1961 as part of this new 
populist drive was Boris Yeltsin, who would eventu- 
ally extricate the Soviet Communist Party from the 
business of one-party rule. How many pragmatic 
reformers are now.creeping up the ranks of the CCP 
under the banner of the Three Represents? 

Moreover, the cleavages inside the ccP do not 
run along the expected lines. Party theorists,. party 
elders, and military strategists are as likely to be 
on the side of democratic reforms as not. As an 
increasingly right- 
wing developmental 
dictatorship, the CCP 
is supported more 
and more by tech- 
nocratic nationalists, 
not Leninist roman- 
tics. Party elders who 
joined the ccp when it was seen as a progressive 
democratic force are often the staunchest critics of 
today’s autocratic technocracy. Xie Tao, the former 
People’s University of China vice president, caused 
a stir in early 2007 with an article in a magazine 
backed by party elders, Yanhuang Chunqiu, argu- 
ing that “only constitutional democracy can fun- 
damentally solve the ruling party's problems of 
corruption and-graft.” A party theorist named Yu 
Keping penned a lengthy essay in 2006 entitled 
“Democracy is a Good Thing” that aroused similar 
attention. The list could go on. All democratic tran- 
sitions depend on the loss of belief in dictatorship 
inside the ruling party itself. That process is now 
well under way in the case of the Cccp. 

The key issues then concern the highly unpre- 
dictable question of when and how the CCP might 
find itself confronting its Yeltsin moment—when 
social pressures and a reforming young leader 
finally confront the reactionary bureaucrats, 
nationalists, and Politburo members who refuse to 
put political power up for grabs. One cannot pre- 
dict the sorts of events that will bring that moment 
about. But one can predict that, unlike in 1989, 
the party as a whole ‘will likely stand on the side of 
democratization when that moment comes. 


THE AFTERLIFE OF THE PARTY 

And the life thereafter? When authoritarian par- 
ties lead themselves out of power it is usually good 
for the stability of the transition because the state 
functions with more continuity. It is also usually 
good for the former ruling party itself: opposition 
parties are typically unorganized and lack a popular 
base. The ruling party can claim to have the nation’s 
best interests at heart. The Kuomintangs democra- 


tization of Taiwan began in 1969 when a portion of — 


the seats in the national legislature was put up for 
election. The party then held power until 2000, and 
its recently revived fortunes have stirred discussion 
inside the CCP that giving up power does not mean 
losing power, at least permanently. There is every 
reason to expect that a reformed CCP could enjoy 
electoral success in a democratic China. 

The downside of a democratically elected CCP is 
that it might slow the consolidation of democracy 
itself. China might start to look more like Tajiki- 
stan than Taiwan if the CCP, or some descendant 
of it, misused its position to prevent the normal 
development of a democratic and free society after 
the initial electoral breakthrough. At some point, 
China will have to part company with the CCP. 

What will the CcP represent in history in retro- 
spect? When the time comes to write the history of 
the party, there will have to be separate histories of 
the many CCPs that have played such a dominant 
role in the life of China’s people for something like 
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a century. Will there be any common strands to 
link these various incarnations? Two stand out as 
particularly relevant. 

One is that the cc? has always been driven by 
the modernizing dream born in the wake of the 
collapse of the Qing dynasty in 1911-12, oriented 
toward national independence and the rebuild- 
ing of state and society. While its means and 
forms have changed, the ccr has always been the 
embodiment of this nationalist drive. The day that 
a wholly unrelated political force takes charge— 
one committed perhaps to the good of the indi- 
vidual and subnational groups rather than the 
nation—will be the day that China’s modernist 
period comes to an end. 

Another enduring strand of party identity, the 
international counterpart to this domestic theme, 
is that the CCP has generally reflected global politi- 
cal trends. It was founded and gained strength at 
a time when communism was cool among many 
Western intellectuals. It veered into Maoist ter- 
ror in the 1950s and ’60s just as many of the new 
regimes in developing nations, convinced of their 
postcolonial license to internal autonomy, were 
doing likewise. Today’s CCP reflects the global 
movement toward market-oriented economies, 
popular responsiveness, and responsible multi- 
lateralism that began after 1989. The day that the 
CCP departs will be the day that politics in China 
becomes truly unpredictable. E 


Authoritarian Populists—for Now 


MERLE GOLDMAN 


en the Chinese Communist Party 
convenes its Seventeenth Party Con- 
gress this fall, it will consolidate the 


power of China's fourth generation of party lead- 
ers who, led by party head Hu Jintao and Prime 
Minister Wen Jiabao, took over the government 
éarly in the twenty-first century. The first genera- 
tion, headed by Mao Zedong, carried out the 1949 
Communist revolution. The second generation, 
which came to power after Mao’s death in 1976, 
was led by Mao's old comrade, Deng Xiaoping, 
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whom Mao had turned against during the Cul- 
tural Revolution (1966-76). Deng opened China 
to a market economy and the outside world and 
sparked the economic boom that continues today. 
The third generation, which assumed power after 
the June 4, 1989 military crackdown on demon- 
strators in Tiananmen Square, was led by Jiang 
Zemin (though Deng remained the paramount 
leader until his death in 1997). A former mayor 
and party secretary of Shanghai who was educated 
in the Soviet Union, Jiang emphasized the devel- 
opment of China’s coastal areas, accelerating the 
urban economic reforms. 

Western observers and Chinese reformers once 
hoped that the current leaders, who were edu- 
cated in China's best universities, would carry out 
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political reforms to match the country’s sweeping 
economic reforms. However, unlike the third gen- 
eration, which allowed some space for political 
discourse in the late 1990s, the fourth generation 
of CCP leaders has narrowed public political space. 
It talks about political reforms, but in reality it 
has stepped up political repression. It has arrested 
defense lawyers, freelance intellectuals, editors, 
journalists, and cyber-dissidents who challenge the 
party’s authority or attempt to assert their political 
rights. While rising entrepreneurs have been co- 
opted into the COP, these public intellectuals—also 
members of a newly emerging middle class—have 
been harshly repressed. Thus, despite China’s move 
toward the market and integration into the world 
economy, its fourth generation of leaders has rein- 
forced the authoritarian party-state. 

It is true that this fourth-generation leader- 
ship has faced up to the increasing inequalities 
that have accompanied 
China’s move toward a 
market economy. The 
leaders have also sought 
to ameliorate the grow- 
ing income disparities 
between regions—rural 
and urban, coastal and 
interior. Both Hu and Wen and many of their asso- 
ciates were once officials in poorer, rural provinces, 
and as a result are more concerned about the plight 
of farmers than were their predecessors. 

People in rural areas, after gaining initially from 
the breakup of communes and from the land reform 
carried out in the early 1980s, have seen incomes 
and provision of public goods in their regions lag 
the cities since urban areas took off economically 
in the 1990s. In response, the fourth generation 
has reduced farmers’ expenses by doing away with 
the tax on cash crops, other than tobacco. This 
elimination of the agricultural tax paid to the cen- 
tral government is unprecedented in Chinese his- 
tory (though farmers still have to pay income tax 
and local taxes and fees). Moreover, China's pres- 
ent leaders have freed the country’s rural schools 
of a massive backlog of debts and made it pos- 
sible for rural students to have nine years of free 
schooling. This had been hitherto the obligation 
of local governments, which imposed tuition fees 
on farmers. The central leaders are attempting to 
devise a health care system for the countryside. 
They have reduced regulations that discriminate 
against people migrating to cities from rural areas 
in search of jobs. And they have begun to deal with 





Pressures from below could in time force 
a new generation of Chinese leadership 
to turn to democratic procedures. 





the environmental degradation of China’s air and 
waterways caused by the rapid economic growth 
of the past 25 years. 


REPRESSION OF THE INTELLECTUALS 

Yet, even as the Ccp’s leaders have begun to 
address these economic and social issues, they have 
tried to limit public discussion of increasing income 
disparities, as well as of political topics. Because of 

China's move to the market, most of the country’s 
media are no longer funded by the state and thus 
must finance themselves. Consequently, to gain 
readership and survive financially, the media have 
become more wide-ranging and daring. Whereas 
the Jiang leadership in the late 1990s did not pay: 
much attention to this development, a number of 
outspoken journalists were arrested soon after Hu 
came to power in an effort to rein in the media. 
Among them was Zhao Yan, a staff person in the 
Beijing bureau of The 
New York Times who sup- 
posedly had leaked “con- 
fidential” information in 
2004 about forthcoming 
changes ın the political 
leadership. Although the 
charge of leaking state 
secrets was dismissed in August 2006, sparing him 
a prison sentence of 10 years, Zhao was sentenced 
to three years on a lesser, unrelated charge of fraud. 
Zhao’ punishment may have been related to the fact 
that before working for the Times, he had reported 
on agricultural issues for a Chinese journal and 
had worked as an activist and advocate for peasants 
abused by corrupt local officials. This type of issue 
is just what China’ current leaders are supposedly 
concerned about, yet they repress its discussion in 
an open forum by others. 

. Similarly, the fourth-generation leadership, in its 
efforts to control the country’s worsening pollution, 
dismissed the director of the State Administration of 
Environmental Protection in December 2005, after 
a massive spill of benzene in the Songhua River in 
the country’s northeast. Because the Songhua runs 
into Russia’s Amur River and the spill would have 
an impact on Russia, the leadership was forced to 
make an announcement, however belated, about 
the spill. But when the popular tabloid Beijing News 
reported on the spill, its editor Yang Bin was purged. 
Beijing News had reported on other issues about 
which the CCP is concerned, such as official corrup- 
tion and violent disputes between farmers and local 
officials who sought to expropriate land for devel- 


opment; still, the editors removal showed that even 
slight public divergence from the partys views is not 
permitted. When the blogger Zhao Jing discussed 
the firing of the editor and a subsequent protest 
strike at Beijing News, his blog was removed from 
the Internet (with the help of Microsofts MSN) and 
he was briefly detained. American companies such 
as Yahoo, Cisco, and Google, like MSN, filter certain 
“sensitive” words, such as “democracy” and “politi- 
cal rights,” from Chinese websites. These companies 
carry out the government’ bidding in order to con- 
tinue their business operations in China. 

Hu’ tightening of controls on political discourse 
also extends to the discourse of public intellectu- 
als. China’s move to the - market made it possible 
for a number of freelance intellectuals to support 
themselves through writing. But Yu Jie and Liu 
Xiaobo, for example, who had been purged from 
the intellectual establishment for advocating politi- 
cal reforms after the Tiananmen crackdown, were 
put under surveillance in December 2005 after 
they wrote and circulated a public letter signed 
by 50 intellectuals. The letter criticized the CcP’s 
violent repression of farmers’ protests against the 
building of a power plant in Dongzhou village near 
Guangzhou. The lawyers who tried to defend the 
protesters were detained. 

Why are China’s well-educated leaders, who 


are so concerned about their country’s social ills, - 


also so intent on suppressing freedom of speech 
and association? In addition to the rising number 
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of protests, estimated by the Ministry of Public 
Security at 87,000 in 2005, China’s more market- 
oriented media and the embrace of new commu- 
nications technologies—the Internet, cell phones, 
and text messaging—make it increasingly difficult 
for the party to maintain the tight control over peo- 
ple’s views that existed during the Mao period. Ifa 
bloggers website is blocked, he or she can move to 
another server or to a Hong Kong or foreign proxy. 
Even so, the Soviet Union’s experience in the late 
1980s, when an increase in freedom of speech and 
association led to the implosion of the Communist 
Party, deters party leaders from following a similar 
path. In fact, the goal of ccp leaders’ continuing 
crackdown on dissent and independent political 
discourse and association is to ensure that the Chi- 
nese Communist Party avoids the fate of the Soviet 
Communist Party. 

The repressive methods that China’s authori- 
tarian populist leaders employ when dealing with 
increasing inequality, environmental degradation, 
and growing social protest may prove unsuccess- 
ful. Pressures from below could in time force a 
new generation of Chinese leadership to turn to 
democratic procedures in order to channel rising 
discontent into less disruptive actions and more 
constructive results. For now, however, the exist- 
ence of a younger, more sophisticated leadership, 
presiding over a dynamic market and international 
economy, does not guarantee China will move in a 
democratic direction any time soon. a 


Trying to Stay in Control 


DALI L. YANG 


governing the most populous country, the 

Chinese Communist Party is in a league 
of its own. During the Mao era (1949-1976), it 
was behind some of the worst political excesses 
in human history, especially the Great Leap Fam- 
ine and the Cultural Revolution. Since the end of 
the Mao era, however, the ccP has overseen three 


A s the world’s largest political organization, 
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decades of market-oriented reforms and rapid eco- 
nomic growth. Todays China under ccP rule ‘is 
richer, stronger, and more integrated with the global 
economy than ever. Not surprisingly, the country’s 
stellar economic performance has helped the party 
weather a painful restructuring of the state sector 
and brought it substantial popular support. 

Yet China’s GDP worship, as it is sometimes 
called, has also sown seeds of discontent. Many 
scholars and commentators note that the Com- 
munist Party-dominated government, especially 
at local levels, has struck an alliance with capital 
(often foreign capital) to exploit China’s large res- 
ervour of cheap labor. Behind the “Made in China” 
label are millions of migrant workers who are 
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at best second-class citizens in the host cities of 
their own motherland. Partly as a result, China 
has begun to witness growing demands for rights 
and dignity. China’s leaders have met some of 
these demands by proffering populist policies and 
improving governance, while deflecting and resist- 
ing other pressures by suppressing potential chal- 
lengers. They seek to introduce political reforms 
on the CCP5 terms. Yet, in the end, China’ political 
future will not be determined by the ccr alone. 


RHETORIC AND REALITY 

In recent years, as the pace of China's economic 
development has picked up, the costs of the 
unbridled pursuit of growth have become increas- 
ingly apparent. As in most other economies, 
inequality has been on the rise. China started its 
reform era as one of the most egalitarian econo- 
mies in the world. By the early 2000s, World Bank 
calculations showed China was among the most 
unequal in income 
distribution. For all 
the talk about the East 
Asian development 
model, China’s growth 
has been significantly 
more unequal than 
that of its East Asian ’ 
neighbors. While rapid growth has helped lift 
millions out of poverty, further progress in pov- 
erty reduction has become more difficult since 
the latter half of the 1990s. Indeed, the condition 
of the poorest of the poor has if anything deterio- 
rated. The number of farmers living in poverty 
even rose by 800,000 in 2003, according to the 
Chinese government's own figures. 

Because the CCPs current ruling elite still spouts 
socialist rhetoric, the sharp increase in inequal- 
ity is even more disconcerting to large segments 
of the population. Coupled with perceptions of 
widespread corruption, the rise in inequality has 
fueled a sense that much of the new wealth has 
been acquired unfairly and has raised serious ques- 
tions about the legitimacy of the evolving socio- 
political order. For former state sector employees 
brought down from the pedestal of being members 
of the vanguard working class and humbled by job 
- losses, the sense of injustice is especially acute. _ 

Perceptions of unfair treatment fueled a growing 
number of protests from the early 1990s through 
2006. These have included protests by laid-off 
state sector workers demanding unpaid pensions, 
wages, and severance payments; by farmers seek- 





Hu’s June 25 speech referred explicitly to 
the need to improve political participation 
in tandem with development. 





ing redress for inadequate compensation for lands 
lost to new development; by urban residents forc- 
ibly evicted to make room for new high rises; by 
migrant workers not being paid after months of 
toil; and by communities suffering from the ill 
effects of environmental degradation. 

Amid the widespread sense of injustice, some 
parts of Chinese society have become cesspools of 
potential volatility. In recent years, minor scuffles 
and traffic incidents have touched off major pro- 
tests and even riots against local authorities in 
Wanzhou, Chizhou, and other localities. Mean- 
while, because of strains resulting from the econ- 
omy’s voracious appetite for resources, the rising 
Chinese middle class has increasingly had to con- 
tend with soaring property values, severe air pol- 
lution, water shortages, and concerns about the 
safety of food and drugs. 

All of these development imbalances; social 
protests, and growing pains have taxed the ability 
of the Chinese govern- 
ment, riven by diver- 
gent interests, to deliver 
badly needed public 
goods, redress injus- 
tices, regulate industry, 
and protect the interests 
of consumers. Against 


` this background, the ccp leaders who dominate 


the government have launched a range of populist 
initiatives to ease the plight of the disadvantaged, 
build regulatory institutions, and in general alle- 
viate the pain associated with the uncertainties of 


‘market-based liberalization. 


Among these populist socioeconomic initiatives 
are significant investments in underdeveloped 
regions and new outlays to provide the urban poor, 
and in some provinces the rural poor as well, with 
minimum livelihood support. The government has 
also adjusted development policies to help farm- 
ers and urban residents obtain more adequate 
compensation for land and housing lost to new 
development projects. Rural policies have under- 
gone an especially profound shift. Building on the 
initiatives of the Jiang Zemin—Zhu Rongji era, the 
administration of Hu Jintao and Wen Jiabao has 
abolished the centuries-old state agricultural tax 
and introduced substantial direct subsidies to grain 
farmers. It has also.boosted government funding 
for rural education and, in a limited way, for rural 
public health. Under Hu’s leadership, these and 
other initiatives have been subsumed under the 
rubric of “scientific development” and “harmoni- 


ous society” and have helped bring down the num- 
ber of mass protests in recent months. 


GRIPPING THE WHEEL 

Faced with myriad tensions and concerns, 
the ccP has grasped the political steering wheel 
tightly, taking care to co-opt emerging new elites 
and repress potential challengers. The empha- 
sis has been on political order and technocratic 
governance rather than popular participation and 
regime transformation. In consequence, incre- 
mentalism has been the order of the day in the 
arena of political reform. There have been sig- 
nificant reforms of government administration, 
such as the elimination or downsizing of most of 
the industrial ministries and the establishment 
and augmentation of various regulatory agén- 
cies. When it comes to elections, however, the 
leadership has so far countenanced direct popu- 
lar elections at-the grassroots level only, particu- 
* larly villages. After all, China has-taken only baby 
steps in political institutionalization. Not until 
2003 did the leadership complete the first orderly 
political succession, from Jiang to Hu. 

In fact, the 1989 Tiananmen crisis has cast a long 
shadow over China’s political reforms. Given the 
collapse of communist regimes in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe and the failure of some states 
in parts of the developing world, it is not difficult 
to understand China’s leaders’ choice to emphasize 
control and slow down political reforms. For years 
after Tiananmen, the leaders eschewed positive ref- 
erences to political reforms, let alone democratiza- 
tion. Only gradually have.China’ leaders, partly in 
dialogue with the West, resumed their participa- 


"> tion in the discourse on human rights and democ- 
ratization. With Hu and Wen, the issue of political. 


reforms, especially democracy, has returned firmly 
to the agenda. During his 2006 tour of the United 
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States, for example, President Hu stated that there 
is no modernization without democracy. 

Hu has nonetheless been careful to downplay 
expectations for democratization, for fear of such 
expectations spiraling out of control. Speaking to 
the Central Party School on June 25, 2007, Hu 
endorsed broadening popular political participa- 
tion but emphasized that such “broadening” ought 
to maintain a correct political direction, be orderly, 
and remain under the ccr’s leadetship. Even before 
Hu’s speech, some local authorities had begun 
experimenting with various political innovations, 
including “deliberative democracy” in Wenling 
in Zhejiang Province, and township elections in 
Sichuan province. It is expected that such local 
experimentation, subject to periodic constraints, 
will continue. As Hong Kong moves toward direct 
elections for the chief executive, its experience 
with political reform will also likely have profound 
implications for the rest of the mainland. 

Political science research on regime change has 
shown a powerful pattern linking development to 
democracy. It is therefore interesting to note that 
Hu's June 25 speech referred explicitly to the need 
to improve political participation in tandem with 
development. According to Hu, political reforms 
“must keep pace with the constant advance in eco- 
nomic and social development and adjust to the 
steady increase in people’s enthusiasm for political 
participation.” | 

The evolution-and adaptation of the CCP are far 
from over. For now, China’ leaders want to control 
the pace of political reforms. As with most reforms 
that have occurred, however, the Communist Party 
will not be the sole‘arbiter. As the Chinese debate 
on political reforms this year already suggests, 
diverse opinions and interests, both within the 
party and outside it, will contend and interact to 
shape China’s as well as the CcP’s political future. B 
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China’s Conflicted Olympic Moment 


ALLEN CARLSON 


\ h Son China hosts the Olympics next 
summer, there is little doubt it will be 
political spectacle on a grand scale. 
China’s leaders will proudly preside over Bei- 
jing 2008, seizing the opportunity to showcase 
the progress their state has made since Deng 
Xiaoping first instituted the ongoing economic 
changes that have transformed their country. 
Indeed, the Olympics will be widely viewed as 
China’s global coming-out party. The question is: 
What sort of nation is it that will be making this 
high-profile debut? 

Inevitably, commentators will make compari- 
sons with previous Olympiads. Some will draw 
parallels with Japan and South Korea's games and 
note how they seemed to mark turning points 
in both Asian countries’ economic and politi- 
cal development. Others will make comparisons 
with Germany’s 1936 games and, possibly, the 
Soviet Union's hosting of the Olympics in 1980. 
In doing so they will suggest that today’s China 
is an authoritarian state that in some ways poses 
similar threats to its own people and to the inter- 
national system. 

Which comparisons will be most apt? Is China 
likely to democratize as Japan and Korea did? Will 
it become a global menace like Nazi Germany? Or, 
like the Soviet Union, is it a regime posing as a 
global power but destined to fail as internal con- 
tradictions erode its moorings? There is no parsi- 
monious answer to this question. Singularity and 
certainty in predicting China's future, as well as 
drawing comparisons with previous rising pow- 
ers, are bound to fail. Why? Because such specula- 
tion overlooks the most fundamental features of 
Beijings current position both at home and abroad: 
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complexity, and a high degree of uncertainty about 
what lies ahead. 


PARADOXES IN CHINA’S RISE 

China’s emergence as an economic juggernaut 
and rising power in fact encompasses elements of 
the historical paths taken by each of the previ- 
ous Olympic hosts with which the country will 
be most frequently compared. As Germany was in 
the 1930s, China today is a strong authoritarian 
state that at times has threatened its own popula- 
tion (think Tiananmen) and has shown an ambi- 
tious territorial agenda (for instance in the South 
China Sea). As the Soviet Union was at the start 
of the 1980s, it is a polity plagued by a host of 
underlying political, economic, and social insecu- 
rities (including growing socioeconomic inequal- 
ity, rampant corruption, and a fragile financial 
system). At the same time, paralleling aspects of 
Japan and South Korea's experiences, Beijing has 
shown relatively enduring restraint in dealing 
with its neighbors, carving out a low profile on 
the international stage. It has also made limited 
progress in the area of political reform (especially 
via the expansion of an increasingly vibrant, if 
still inchoate, legal system). 

To date China has thrived on such contradic- 
tions. These ambiguities are pronounced, more- 
over, in China’s relations with the rest of the 
world, particularly the United States. In recent 
years Washington and Beijing have emphasized 
their overlapping interests, largely avoided contro- 
versy, and placed a premium on developing a stable 
relationship. During his 2004 visit to Washington, 
for instance, Prime Minister Wen Jiabao garnered 
one of the strongest endorsements Washington has 
ever issued in regard to Beijing’s position on Tai- 
wan. Likewise, despite a few glitches, President Hu 
Jintao’s April 2006 visit to America seemed to push 
the relationship to a new level. 


On the other hand, as the United States has 
become bogged down in Iraq, oil prices have 
soared, and talk of an end to American dominance 
has spread, Washington has grown increasingly 
leery of Beijings expanding global presence. Some 
prominent members of Congress have begun to 
focus on the perceived undervaluation of China’s 
currency against the dollar and the growing trade 
imbalance between China and the United States, 
contending that these trends have harmed Us 
companies and workers. More ominously, some 
national security analysts have renewed their 
claims that China's rising profile within Asia con- 
stitutes a challenge to'US strategic interests in the 
region. Such critical reassessments of China are 
likely to become even more pronounced in the run- 
up to the 2008 presidential election, especially with 
much of the us public alarmed by stories about 
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ing China's global presence there are, in essence, 
two issues at hand: What can China do, and what 
does it want? 

On the first of these scores, China’s capabili- 
ties, while still far from transparent, are much less 
opaque than in the past. It is now possible to for- 
ward a relatively reliable estimate of China’s mili- 
tary, diplomatic, and economic power. Along each 
of these lines, at a fundamental level China is far 
from directly challenging the United States. Yet, at 
the same time, a plethora of recent Chinese dip- 
lomatic exercises worldwide, growing foreign aid, 
and apparently expanding influence in new regions 
(Africa and Latin America) are of a scope that sug- 
gests a perceptible shift in the Us-China relation- 
ship might occur in the foreseeable future. In other 
words, while change is not imminent it is still rea- 
sonable to pet about what the world might 


tainted Chinese products look like if China's rise 
(ranging from pet food to continues. 
medicinal supplies). The question of what 
a a e The prospect of faltering us hegemony a. 
blings of concem and dis- has generated a degree of unease among ficult to consider. Accord- 
content have also begun many in the Chinese foreign policy elite. ing to realist theories of 
to surface in China. At international relations, 
the elite level, Chinese one might argue that all 


‘analysts have expressed strong opposition to the 
perceived green light that Washington has given to 
a purported rise in Japanese militarism. Of greater 
significance, while most Chinese scholars have 
continued to explore aspects of the “peaceful 
rise” thesis set forth by Zheng Bijian, an adviser 
to the Chinese leadership, an increasing number 
have been examining the degree to which us hege- 
mony may be on the decline. They are analyzing 
the potential implications for expanding Chinese 
soft power, the relationship between national secu- 
rity and energy security, and even the prospects for 
establishing a contemporary version of imperial 
China’s tianxia, an “all under heaven” international 
system. More broadly, popular opinion in China 
about the United States is, at best, mixed. A spring 
2007 Pew Global Attitudes Project revealed that 57 
percent of Chinese view America in an “unfavor- 
able” light. 


WHAT DOES CHINA WANT? ~~. 

In light of this odd pairing of cautious optimism 
and creeping disquietude, the obvious question 
becomes: To what extent can Beijing and Wash- 
ington get along within an increasingly fluid inter- 
national order that may feature the erosion\of US 
hegemony and the rise of Chinese power? Regard- 


states’ intentions are determined by their capabili- 
ties. As a country’s wherewithal increases, so will 
its ambitions on the world stage. Along these lines, 
one could predict that as long as China continues 
to become stronger, it will inevitably become more 
assertive. This proposition is not entirely without 
merit, but it is based on a simplistic interpretation 
of international politics. And it overlooks the possi- 
bility that other factors might modify, even reshape, 
national aspirations. In short, there is still reason to 
consider what China’ leaders (and its general pop- 
ulation) intend to do with their country’s growing 
international influence and power. 

Surprisingly, this issue has been relatively under- 
examined. It often appears that scholars studying 
China's rise start from remarkably under-analyzed 
propositions about both Chinese nationalism and 
national identity. Many put forth arguments based 
on superficial surveys of what other scholars have 
previously written about “the Chinese,” deriving 
simplistic assertions about what China “wants.” 
Chinese intentions are typically characterized as 
little more than the product of international struc- 
tures, or elite manipulation, or primordial disposi- 
tions, or historical experiences. From such singular 
starting points observers have then projected their 
chosen conceptual approach onto the landscape 
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of contemporary Chinese politics, and in doing 
so have often told us more about themselves than 
about China. 


THE NATURE OF IDENTITY. 

A deep sense of national identity plays, in fact, 
a crucial role in shaping fundamental aspects of 
China's rise and aspirations. On the level of inter- 
est formation, it is clear that China’s leaders want 
time—time, as official rhetoric states, to develop 
peacefully. But underlying the game of interest- 
based calculations lies the more fundamental issue 
of what kind of national sense of self will predomi- 
nate. Lowell Dittmer has offered a useful general 
definition of national identity as a collective sense 
of self determined by a combination of observ- 
able characteristics (common language, etc.) and 
mutually intelligible narrative histories (stories of 
belonging, relationships to the “outside” world, 
and so forth). 

In considering China, two arguments pro- 
moted in the recent literature on national identity 
formation are especially notable. First, it is now 
widely agreed that national identity is no static 
attribute. Agents involved in the production of 
these constructs are engaged in an open-ended 
process of adjustments, reinterpretations, and 
inventions. There is no guarantee that national 
identity at one time will be the same as at another. 
In all likelihood,-it is never the same over time. 
Thus, national identity should not be taken as a 
given, natural attribute of the Chinese state or 
people. This is not to contend that the past does 
not matter. On the contrary, the collective mem- 
ories of China’s historical greatness under the 
Tang Dynasty, or its suffering during the so-called 
“century of humiliation” (1839-1949), are cen- 
tral referents within all narrative constructions 
of Chinese national identity. But the past is not 
simply replicated in the present. As such, anyone 
making generalizations about what Chinese iden- 
tity looks like needs to be acutely aware of the 
prospect for change. 

Second, the development of identity is not 
entirely monopolized by the state. For example, 
while agents of official national identity production 
make a concerted effort to reinforce clear-cut dis- 
tinctions between “inside” and “outside” political 
space, those who span such boundaries are found 
at every turn. Boundary-spanners include people 
with dual citizenship, alliances to more than one 
nation, membership in minority or separatist 
communities, and dedication to online or virtual 


groups, as well as advocates of the development of 
transnational and global political space. 

Most observers of the formation of the Chinese 
collective sense of self have focused on Beijings 
ongoing attempts to formulate a single definition 
of national identity. Occasionally analysts have 
then examined the degree to which such efforts 
have been subverted, or challenged, by stories 
generated at the grassroots level. But they still 
have tended to slight the potential significance 
of boundary-spanners in contemporary China, 
including the Chinese diaspora across the world, 
the so-called netizens, and Chinese participants in 
budding transnational social movements (environ- 
mental, human rights, and so forth). They also have 
tended to focus most of their analysis on national- 
ism, and on the obvious locations where nationalist 
agendas and narratives are promoted and disputed 
(such as official statements and dissident websites). 
Too little consideration has been given to the broad, 
potentially multifaceted terrain on which national 
identities are now being navigated in China. 


THE INSECURE GOLIATH 

When we look beyond the obvious markers of 
nationalist sentiment, it is possible to see that Chi- 
nas national identity is now less well defined, and 
more contested, than many observers have previ- 
ously thought. From this perspective, it becomes 
clear that China today mainly wants time, not 
simply for “peace and development,” but also to 
grapple with three fundamental issues relating to 
the Chinese sense of self. 

First, neither China’s leaders, nor for that matter 
most of its more than 1 billion citizens, could real- 
istically have predicted that their country would 
accomplish so much so quickly. In light of the phe- 
nomenal record of success China has accumulated 
over the past decade it is easy to forget that little 
more than a generation ago the state had barely 
begun to recover from the excesses of Mao’s chaotic 
Cultural Revolution. China’s economy, while large, 
was insignificant in the global marketplace, and its 
military had just lost a border war with Vietnam. 
More recently, in the aftermath-of the Tiananmen 
unrest and crackdown, questions loomed about 
the sustainability of the communist-controlled 
state, especially as similar regimes failed around 
the globe. Even after Beijing regained its footing 
at home and on the world stage, throughout the 
1990s uncertainties about inflation, corruption, 
and a weak financial sector seemed to indicate that 
the Chinese economic miracle could not last. 


Yet it has. And now, especially following Bei- 
jing’s 2001 admission into the World Trade Orga- 
nization, China has become an integral, perhaps 
even predominant, member of the international 
economic system. Indeed, while it is far from clear 
that the twenty-first century will be the “Chinese 
century,” it is readily apparent that China is no 
longer a dependent player in the world economy. 
For the first time in modern history, Beijing is 
now in a position to play an active role in shaping 
global trends. 

Such agency cuts against the grain of Chinese 
historical experience. China’s role, even the referent 
for its national identity construction, has tradition- 
ally been reactive, perhaps even passive. Despite 
fierce rhetoric about independence and self-reli- 
ance, there was an underlying understanding that 
China's options were constrained by its limited 
economic and political power China's astounding 
rise has erased such 
constraints. Yet this 
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about the implications of a weakened American 
global presence. 

Third, and more fundamentally, Chinese elites are 
transfixed by the mounting difficulties their lead- 
ers are facing within the boundaries of their own 
nation. They have become obsessed with assess- 
ing the potential impact of such challenges on the 
sustainability of Deng’s reform program, and this in 
turn has affected their international outlook. While 
most of the scholars and policy makers I have inter- 
viewed over the past two years were cautiously 
optimistic about Beijing’s ability to contain various 
domestic threats, they also exuded an unexpected 
degree of uncertainty about what it is to be “Chi- 
nese” during a period of deep integration into an 
increasingly turbulent international system. 

Quite clearly, Beijing is experimenting with the 
production of new national identities designed to 
help make sense of China’s relationship with the 
rest of.the world. Yet 
there appears to be 


shift has come more ; : l i a fundamental con- 
a anek National identity should not be taken as a given, a. son within the 
could have expected, tural attribute of the Chinese state or people. projects Chinas lead- 
and China’s leaders, ers are promoting. 
along with its popu- Over the past several 


lation, are far from reaching a consensus about 
what this development means for China (and the 
rest of the world). 

Second, the Chinese have beii to sense that 
an equally unexpected shift may be afoot within 
the leadership structure of the current global order. 
It appears that us hegemony may, in part because 
of the war in Iraq, be beginning to show signs of 
wear. One might expect that such a decline would 
be greeted warmly in Beijing, but to date this has 
not been the case. Even as a minority has cel- 
ebrated such a possibility, the prospect of falter- 
ing US hegemony has generated a degree of unease 
among many in China’ foreign policy elite. 

The reason for such disquietude is not hard 
to identify. For even as Chinese propaganda has 
repeatedly derided aggressive American hege- 
monism, China has been one of the largest benefi- 
claries of the current US-led order of open markets 
and global financial flows. China’s economic rise 
could not possibly have been as smooth and rapid 
without the country’s ability to link up to the mul- 
tilateral economic infrastructure and liberal eco- 
nomic order that the United States played a key 
role in developing. While’ Chinese elites are loath 
to admit such reliance, they are acutely aware of its 
significance. They are largely uncertain, as a result, 


years Beijing has worked meticulously to foster 
the image of China as a responsible power. Such 
a project is-tethered both to an inclusive vision of 
China's place within the existing world order and 
to an implicit acceptance of America’s leading role 
within the international system. At the same time, 

opposition to US hegemony is one of the pillars of 
Chinese nationalism. This uneasy juxtaposition 
of inclusive cosmopolitanism and exclusionary 
nationalism may not be untenable. But it is built 
on an unstable and potentially combustible core of 
competing national identity constructs. 

Not surprisingly, China’s leaders are primarily 
interested in maintaining their rule at home. They 
believe that doing so requires an ongoing promo- 
tion of the country’s development. And garnering 
support and legitimacy for this policy requires 
them to maintain a singular, monolithic narrative 
about the centrality of the party to the salvation 
of the Chinese nation. To a degree, the Chinese 
people have an interest in the same things. They 
too favor development and stability. But China's 
is a vast population. Within the country today are 
fervent nationalists, discontented urban workers, 
affluent businessmen, tired retirees, huge numbers 
of rural poor, Tibetan separatists, democracy advo- 
cates, and Falun Gong followers. Such plurality 
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makes it exceedingly difficult to define what those 
in China want. 


UNCERTAINTY AHEAD 

Much then is up for grabs, little is certain, and 
such fluidity cannot but influence China's for- 
eign relations: At the very least, it weighs against 
arguments suggesting the emergence of a Chinese 
“grand strategy,” a “mercantile” agenda, aspirations 
to reestablish a Sino-centric order (if only within 
China’s immediate orbit), and other potentially 
revisionist agendas on the world stage. The reality 
suggests rather that the Chinese state either lacks 
a coherent core national identity or is busy jug- 
gling a host of not always compatible identity con- 
structs. As a result, it is possible to foresee a couple 
of distinct scenarios for how China's relationship 
with the world might emerge from the une 
turbulent identity politics. 

Somewhat immediate interests may dae 
China's foreign relations, as one might expect 
from a “normal” state. In this scenario the search 
for a coherent national identity will remain a 
mostly internal affair, one that will rarely infringe 
on the conduct of China’s foreign and national 
security policies. The other, more ominous pos- 
sibility is that China’s role in world aes will 
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become increasingly aggressive as Beijing strug- 
gles with its identity and place in a changing 
international system. In this scenario one would 
expect that assertive, exclusive identity constructs 
linked to surging nationalist sentiment would 
eclipse other types of Chinese “wants” and leave 
Beijing in direct confrontation with Washington 
and Tokyo. 

Importantly, these scenarios are not mutually 
exclusive. In all likelihood, we will see a fitful 
combination of both. In the coming years the Chi- 
nese state will increasingly struggle to maintain a 
monopoly within its borders over the production 
of national identity. At the same time, the terrain 
on which Chinese identity politics unfolds will. 
become increasingly mercurial. This fluidity could 
well limit the extent to which the state ventures 
abroad, as China's leaders remain preoccupied with 
the task of cobbling together a coherent national 
narrative that will resonate strongly enough to 
hold together all (or at least most) of the country’s 
pluralizing constituencies. The 2008 games will 
represent one of the highest-profile (though not 
necessarily successful) episodes in this project. But 
the meaning of the project is incomplete and will 
remain contested long after the Olympic flame dies 
out next summer. | 
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self-evident—that sixty years of postittve economic change have made our - 
planet a fundamentally different and less dangerous place. It h, as Edward J. 
Lincoln notes, a truth neglected or under-recognized by our national leaders 
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Why Memory Lingers in East Asia 


BRUCE CUMINGS 


thin a few short months of taking 

\ \ j office last fall, Japanese Prime Minister 
Shinzo Abe may have set some record 

for incompetence, not to mention insensitivity, not 
to mention madcap, self-defeating pratfalls. Abe 
arrived in office after his predecessor Junichiro 
Koizumi had infuriated China, both Koreas, and 
millions of Japanese by traipsing through the neu- 


ralgic Yasukuni Shrine not once but six times—this . 


after none other than Emperor Hirohito had finally 
stopped visiting the war shrine because the remains 
of various Class-A war criminals were interred 
there in 1978, and even though eight of ten prime 
ministers going back to 1985 had made no visits 
(with the other two making just one each). 

After Koizumi’ departure, Abe was determined 
to make a fresh start with his near neighbors. The 
most important neighbor, to the Japanese, is China, 
and the highest Chinese leaders gave the newly 
minted prime minister a gala welcome on October 
8, 2006—at Tiananmen Square. 

To show how neighbor-sensitive he was compared 
to his eccentric predecessor, Abe chose March 1, 
2007 (as we will see, a date sure to provoke Korean 
anger) to announce that “no evidence” existed to 
show that any women were “forcibly” recruited into 
the multitudinous ranks of Pacific War “comfort 
women” (ianfu in Japanese; sex slaves to everyone 
else). That is, “forcible in the narrow sense of the 
word,” as Abe elaborated on March 1. 

For many succeeding days, he tried to clarify 
that opaque distinction. He ultimately simply 
“apologized” on March 26 (while never retracting 
his original formulation). “I apologize here and 
now,” he said, without really indicating what he 
was apologizing for. Then he said, “I express my 
sympathy toward the comfort women and apolo- 


BRUCE CUMINGS is chairman of the history at the 
Untversity of Chicago and author of the forthcoming Domin- 
ion from Sea to Sea: Pacific Ascendancy and American 
Power (Yale University Press, 2008). 
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gize for the situation they found themselves in.” Here 
Abe was loyal to his departed comrades-in-arms: 
Former sex slaves often said that soldiers would 
clean up, button up, and then offer awkward apol- 
ogies on the way out the door. 

Japanese historians have written about the sexual 
slavery system for decades, but were told time and 
again by the authorities that no archival documents 
existed on it. In 1992 the historian Yoshiaki Yoshimi 
walked into a military library and found many such 
documents just sitting on a shelf. His 1995 book 
Comfort Women: Sexual Slavery in the Japanese Mili- 
tary During World War II is now a standard source. 
Yoshimi and other historians determined that some- 
where between 50,000 and 200,000 women were in 
the system by the time it was fully established, the 
vast majority of them Korean. Yoshimi’s findings 
were a direct impetus for Foreign Minister Yohei 
Kono’s 1993 apology, in which he stated that many 
women were recruited “against their will” through 
coaxing and “coercion.” 

In fact, the issue of coercion has been addressed 
many times over the years. Many of the women 
were lured or tricked into service with promises of 
ordinary jobs. But Yuki Tanaka of the Hiroshima 
Peace Institute cited some 400-odd personal tes- 
timonies of former victims, about half of whom 
said they were forcibly seized by Japanese military 
and police functionaries or their direct agents. Abe 
essentially said this never happened. 

The prime minister's phrase “forcible in the nar- 
row sense of the word” turned out to mean that 
military officers did not kick down the doors of 
homes and drag teenage women off by the hair. But 
it was “forcible in the broad sense of the word,” 
Abe later acknowledged, in that civilian brokers, 
colonial stooges, lying pimps, or businessmen 
claiming to have good factory jobs inveigled young 
women into this degradation (initiation usually 
meant rape, especially if the victim was a virgin). 
In many cases, a dominant clan in a Korean village 
would tell a Japanese official and a Korean police- 
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man where to find a pretty girl among the subor- 
dinate clan households, and she was either tricked 
with promises of education or employment, or 
simply thrown bodily into the back of a truck. 

If for once Abe were able to put himself in the 
shoes of a young woman fooled into a “job” taking 
on 40 or 50 soldiers a day, held as a prisoner for 
months and years, and given only a bare subsis- 
tence living, he would drop to his knees and beg 
for forgiveness. But Abe belongs to a ubiquitous 
male culture ın Japan that wants to think that pros- 
titutes like their jobs and are well paid, and that 
market forces rule their tradé. You can see such 
men any evening in Tokyo's Roppongi area or the 
hotel lobbies of Bangkok or Jakarta or Seoul. 


WAR WITHOUT CLOSURE 

Abe's fumbling and craven performance, his use 
of the phrase “forcible in the narrow sense of the 
word,” took place on a national holiday in Korea 
that marks the countrywide uprising against Japa- 
nese colonial rule, 
which began on 
March 1, 1919. 
March 1 is also the 
day in 1932 when 
Japan, after seiz- 
ing northeastern 
China, formally established the puppet state Man- 
chukuo. The choice of date was intended to stick it 
to the Koreans, since many of Manchukuo» institu- 
tions were modeled after Japans colony in Korea. 
(The first of some 2,000 military “comfort stations” 
were also established in 1932.) 

And just to add some extra kick to this stew of 
history and memory, Abe is the grandson of Nobu- 
suke Kishi, a popular postwar prime minister (as 
the Japanese like to say), and also head of muni- 
tions in Manchuria in the 1930s and subsequently 
one of those many Class-A war criminals (as they 
do not like to say). Imagine that this debate took 
place in Germany, Tessa Morris-Suzuki wrote, 
and the leader in question were a member of the 
Krupp family of industrialists, whose manufactur- 
ing concerns during World War II utilized slave 
labor. (The analogy does not stop there: Taro Aso, 
Abe's foreign minister, ıs the wealthy scion of min- 
ing interests that used thousands of Korean forced 
laborers during the war, not to mention several 
hundred allied prisoners of war.) 

The Pacific War began in 1931 and ended in 
1945, just as the Korean War was starting. But the 
Korean War has never ended, even if the fight- 





Japanese families still pore over genealogies to make 
sure their daughters’ fiancés have no “Korean blood” 





ing stopped in 1953. Nor has the North Korean— 
Japanese war that began in 1931-32 ever ended. 
South Korea normalized its relations with Japan 
in 1965, but through many failed negotiations, 
Pyongyang and Tokyo have never normalized 
or reconciled. Thus there has been no closure 
to either the Korean-Japanese or the Korean war 
from the North Korean standpoint; neither has 
come to an appropriate resolution. These dates 
are not the American demarcations for these wars, 
of course, but many histories in Japan and Korea 
conventionally begin these two conflicts in 1931 
and 1945, and the history-obsessed North Koreans 
trace a straight line from the present back 75 years 
to that long-lost first day of March, 1932. 

Americans should not feel unconnected to all 
this—or point out how awful the Japanese are com- - 
pared to the Germans, who have sincerely tried to 
come to terms with their history, et cetera. Ameri- 
cans were the ones who organized a unilateral occu- 
pation of Japan, provided it with a remarkably soft 

l l peace, refused war 
reparations to its 
near neighbors, 
and put back in 
power people like 
Nobusuke Kishi. 
Moreover, since 
many sex slaves were utterly ruined at the end of 
the war and dared not return to their families, they 
were forced by circumstances to work in the fetid 
brothels that stood alongside Us military bases in 
Japan, Korea, and the Philippines. 

Japan, for that matter, has no monopoly on 
incompetent leaders with bizarre ideas about war 
and history. George W. Bush launched a war of 
aggression in 2003, suggesting that Saddam Hus- 
sein had something to do with 9-11. He keeps 
implying this against all evidence to the contrary, 
and confidently predicts that history will absolve 
him (or historians will fight over his legacy—after 
he became president Bush discovered that schol- 
ars still argue about George Washington, which 
apparently made him feel good). When the captain 
of a ship sees that his heading is wrong, he shifts 
course or ends up on a reef. When a war of choice 
demolishes nations and peoples and still does not 
achieve its goals, the practical consequences ought 
to provoke serious reflection on how an aggres- 
sor nation uses force—a chastening, a reckoning. 
Indeed, that is a fair description of what a couple 
of generations of Japanese intellectuals, writers, 
and historians did after 1945, not to mention many 


ordinary Japanese, and leaders like Prime Minister 
Shigeru Yoshida, who enshrined in the new consti- 
tution Article Nine, forswearing war, and cast it as 
emblematic of the new Japan. 


CHANGING THE SUBJECT 

Despite everything, one feels a certain sympathy 
for Abe. As we learn from childhood experience, it 
is better to make a clean breast of a lie than to parse 
it, embroider it, protest as to one’s genuine mean- 
ing and intent, or try to change the subject. By now 
Abe’s nose should be as long as Pinocchio’, and not 
just because of his prevaricating about the ianfu. 
This is the man who “changed the subject” by mak- 
ing the unknown fate of eight Japanese citizens the 
centerpiece of his campaign plattorm—eight people 
allegedly abducted by North Korea 30 years ago, 
supposedly to help train North Korean spies. 

Politically, this is understandable: North Korea 
wins the sweepstakes among countries the Japanese 
love to hate. Given the current heightened tensions 
between the two nations, if the eight did not exist, 
they would have to be invented. Truthfully, how- 
ever, to talk forever about these missing eight, as the 
Japanese media do (in the summer of 2005 while I 
was living in Japan, this story almost always led the 
evening news), while at the same time lying about, 
covering up, or simply forgetting the millions of 
Koreans forced into brothels, military service, mines 
in Japan, Manchurian factories, and God knows 
what else in the decade between 1935 and 1945— 
with hardly any of these victims ever compensated 
for their labor let alone recognized for their sacri- 
fices—amounts to hypocrisy on a gargantuan scale. 

In September 2002 Prime Minister Koizumi cou- 
rageously brooked Bush administration outrage and 
flew to Pyongyang for a summit with North Korean 
leader Kim Jong U—who quite courageously and 
unprecedentedly apologized for abducting Japanese 
citizens, pledged to punish those who did it, and 
promised to let the surviving victims return home to 
Japan. That is what set off the media frenzy in Japan, 
and how Abe came to power—by pledging to find 
out what happened to the remaining eight (said by 
the Koreans to have died). 

Attempts to normalize relations between Tokyo 
and Pyongyang have been frozen ever since, and 
under Abe the issue of “the eight” has even been 
allowed to interfere with Japan's stance at the six- 
party talks that are meant to resolve the North 
Korean nuclear problem. One understands the con- 
cerns of the aggrieved families, and why television 
stations find profit in talking endlessly about these 
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people’s personal stories. But an American analogy 
might be if a president demanded to know how 
many American prisoners of war were executed after 
Tokyo or Hiroshima or Nagasaki were wiped off the 
map, and to seek compensation for their deaths. - 

One notices in postwar Japanese culture an 
instinct for the toenail, rather than the jugular. It is 
humiliating, even mortifying, to be called out and 
publicly accused of anything (let alone genocide or 
mass rape). It is also unappealing and unpopular 
to genuflect endlessly in the direction of foreigners 
demanding yet more apologies. And so Japanese 
leaders go for the easy way out: artful and vague 
expressions, oblique and impenetrable asides, nib- 
bling around the edges of controversy, raising irrel- 
evant issues, and (best ploy of all) silence. 

When it comes to North Korea, however, since 
that country has no legitimate standing or con- 
stituency in Japan (beyond its loathed resident 
Korean supporters), one can vent openly about 
Kim's crimes and never have to worry about giving 
offense or paying a price. Eight Japanese can stand 
in for millions of Koreans. All this is vastly com- 
plicated by racism, because the conservative elites 
that Abe represents harbor a virulent prejudice 
against Koreans, who long endured apartheid-like 
sanctions in Japan and still do not have anything 
like their full civil rights. Japanese families still 
pore over genealogies to make sure their daugh- 
ters’ fiancés have no “Korean blood.” 

How much worse, then, is North Korea? It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that elite Japa- 
nese view a nuclear weapon in Kim's hands the 
way white North Shore suburbanites would see 
Chicago’s Louis Farrakhan getting his hands on 
the same bomb. Yet who has suffered in the rela- 
tionship between Japan and Korea? Koreans were 
the continuous victims of Japanese aggression and 
exploitation from the Sino-Japanese War in 1895 
to their liberation in 1945, only to become divided 
and suffer a civil war five years later. Japan was the 
aggressor, like Germany: Why was it not divided? 
Here we come back again to all the things the 
United States did for the postwar Japanese elite. 

Two additional considerations lie behind Abe's 
bizarre statements about Koreans. For more than 
60 years, US forces have occupied, protected, and 
constrained Japan through a defense dependence 
that one of its architects, George Kennan, clearly 
saw as a veto against unacceptable Japanese behav- 
ior. Still, the dependence is something most people 
would not notice on any given day. This depen- 
dence has also—again, in an indirect and subtle 
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way—given Japanese leaders the freedom to say 
things that they might not say if they had to answer 
directly to their neighbors. 

The twinning of a reticent Japanese style with 
this background protection gives rise to periodic 
and predictable Liberal Democratic Party ejacula- 
tions, in which a member of the ruling party blurts 
out something about the war, or Koreans, or blacks, 
or women that he would happily say privately over 
sake, but now the slur goes public and he must 
retreat, apologize, and often, resign his position. 
A few months later someone else will do the same 
thing. This is a most curious behavior, yet it fits with 
Abe's position: nicely elected by his own people, but 
ruler of a semi-sovereign state that, after all these 
decades, remains a great power non-entity. 

The second consideration is not Japanese, but 
universal: It is to thwart someone because of his 
or her race, gender, class, or sexual preference, but 
to say you did it because of the persons shortcom- 
ings—and those 
have nothing to do 
with race, et cetera. 
Years ago an Ameri- 





Koreans were the continuous victims of Japanese 
aggression and exploitation from the Sino-Japanese 





experience, coming amid a drastic fall in peasant 
livelihoods brought on by the Great Depression 
and the collapse of the world economy, became the 
locus classicus for Sea of Blood (P’ibada). 

Kim Il Sung organized his first guerrilla unit 
in that same spring of 1932. But he did not make 
a name for himself until a battle at Dongning in 
September 1933, when he led two Korean guer- 
rilla companies that aided an unusually large Chi- 
nese attack on the city. His units rescued a Chinese 
commander (Shi Zhongheng) in this battle, and 
from then on Kim was a confidant of top Chinese 
leaders—which saved him when he was arrested 
on suspicions of being a traitor. Commander Shi 
declared that “a great figure like Kim Ii Sung” 
could not be “a Japanese running dog,” and said he 
would take his guerrillas and leave the Communist 
Party if it convicted Kim. 

Koreans constituted the vast majority of the 
resistance in Manchuria all through the 1930s, 

often constituting 
80 or 90 percent of 
_the “Chinese” Com- 
munist Party. By 


can sports personal- ; tok oe February 1936 a for- 
ity said blacks may War in 1895 to their liberation in 1945. midable Sino-Korean 
lack the “necessi- army had emerged, 
ties” to manage a with Kim command- 


baseball team; this is what he believed, but since 
he said it on television he was forced out. 


SEA OF BLOOD 

Abe probably has no idea how much he insulted 
all Koreans by choosing March 1 to deliver his fum- 
bling drivel about sexual slavery. Take a look at an 
American dollar bill: You will see George Washing- 
ton. Take a look at the North Korean equivalent and 
you will see the heroine of the most popular and 
archetypal of North Korean operas, Sea of Blood. 
You will also see her etched into a massive tile mural 
across from the Pyongyang Hotel and in many other 
iconic places in North Korea. This goes back to the 
month after Manchukuo was founded when the 
Japanese launched their first major anti-guerrilla 
campaign, in which they killed anyone said to be a 
communist, or anyone aiding communists. 

Among the multitude of Korean migrants living 
in Manchukuo, most victims were innocent peas- 
ants. A Japanese police chief remarked: “If you 
killed a hundred Koreans, there was bound to be at 
least one communist among them.” Korean sources 
at the time said 25,000 died, perhaps an exaggera- 
tion, but it surely was an unholy slaughter. This 


ing the 3rd Division and several Chinese regimen- 
tal commanders under him. 

After murderous.counterinsurgency campaigns, 
around the time of Pearl Harbor a small remnant 
of surviving guerrillas retreated north toward the 
Sino-Russian border. When Japanese power col- 
lapsed in 1945, Kim and about 200 guerrilla allies 
returned to occupy the commanding heights of the 
North ‘Korean regime—and their descendants still 
do. Meanwhile, in a sincere effort by the conserva- 
tive Japanese newspaper Yomiuri Shimbun to collect 
and compose a full narrative history of the Pacific 
War, beginning in 1931, which would assess 


” responsibility on the part of the various powers, 


there is no mention of this resistance. 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY 

Diane Sawyer of ABC News visited North Korea 
in October 2006 and interviewed the current com- 
mander of the demilitarized zone on the northern 
side, General Yi Ch’an-bok. “How long have you 
been the commander,” she asked sweetly. “Forty. 
years,” the general replied. In other words, he has 
been there since before the uss Pueblo was seized, 
since before the Tet Offensive. Japanese General 


Hideki Tojo, who ordered the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, was one of the top military commanders in 
Manchukuo, just as Abes grandfather was a rising 
young bureaucrat. South Korea has finally begun 
official investigations of the widespread collabora- 
tion of successive South Korean leaders with Japa- 
nese imperialism, 60 years after the fact. 

This is all elementary East Asian modern history. 
It is why Pyongyang accentuates 75 years of con- 
tinuous history, instead of the 1945 watershed that 
seems so important elsewhere. It helps us under- 
stand North Korea’s staying power in the post—cold 
war era; the wrenching, unresolved grievances of 
millions of Chinese and Koreans; Japans continu- 
ing unwillingness—and perhaps inability—to 
reflect seriously on its crimes in World War II; and 
the unsettled issues at the core of both the Pacific 
and Korean wars (like who did what to whom from 
1931 to 1953). 

But again, Americans have a vexed and terrible 
relationship with North Korea and have had for six 
decades. Americans see it as an opaque and inscru- 
table menace, and wish it would just disappear. It 
would be inconceivable to America’s leaders, and 
to most Americans, to apologize to North Korea 
for anything (or to any other country—because 
Americans are blameless). Yet that is exactly what 
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Koizumi did on Japan's behalf when he first went 
to Pyongyang in 2002, which is why Kim Jong Il 
reciprocated with his apology about the abduct- 
ees—two valiant gestures, drowned in the media 
storm over “the eight.” 


UNVICTORIOUS BUT BLAMELESS 

Of the four wars that the United States has 
fought since World War II—Korea, Vietnam, the 
Persian Gulf, and Iraq—the least known to Ameri- 
cans is Korea, often labeled “the forgotten war.” 
Today the average American cannot say three accu- 
rate sentences about it. One of those sentences will 
be about madman Kim Jong Il, as if the war had 
been about a cruel and feckless dictator presiding 
over famine and economic ruin. 

Americans now in retirement will remember, 
perhaps, that the United States never won the 
Korean War. America helped the South defend 
itself in a successful action to contain commu- 
nism in the summer of 1950, but then lost its 
attempt to invade and overthrow communism in 
the North in the terrible winter of 1950-51. As 
the war dragged on it became as disliked as Viet- 
nam in 1968, and made Harry Truman as unpop- 
ular as any president in US history (until George 
W. Bush came along). 
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What hardly any Americans know, however, is 
that their military carpet-bombed the North for 
three years with no concern for the civilian casual- 
ties that resulted. Even fewer Americans will feel 
any connection to this fact. This is a detachment 
common to the Vietnam and Iraq wars as well: not 
victorious but blameless. Yet when foreigners visit 
North Korea, this is the first thing they hear about 
the war. The air assaults ranged from the wide- 
spread and continuous use of firebombing (mainly 
with napalm), to threats to use nuclear and chemi- 
cal weapons, finally to the destruction of huge 
North Korean dams in the last stages of the war. 

By 1968 Dow Chemical Company, a major man- 
ufacturer of napalm, could not enter most college 
campuses to recruit employees. Yet much more 
napalm was dropped on Korea than on Vietnam, 
and with much more devastating effect since North 
Korea had many more populous cities and urban 
industrial installations than did North Vietnam. 
Some humanitarian concern was expressed—after 
a “friendly fire” drop on a dozen American soldiers. 
The historian Clay Blair quoted a witness: “Men 
all around me were burned. They lay rolling in the 
snow. Men I knew, marched and fought with begged 
me to shoot them. -. . It was terrible. Where the 
napalm had burned the skin to a crisp, it would be 
peeled back from the face, arms, legs . . . like fried 
potato chips.” 

US Air Force General Curtis LeMay was one of 
the architects of this incendiary campaign. He of 
course was the firebug who burned out all but five 
Japanese cities with incendiaries in 1944-1945. In 
an April 28, 1966, interview he left an epitaph for 
the unrestrained air bombardment in Korea. Once 
the war started, LeMay said: 


We slipped a note land of under the door into the 
Pentagon and said, “Look, let us go up there... 
and burn down five of the biggest towns in North 
Korea—and they’re not very big—and that ought 
to stop it.” Well, the answer to that was four or 
five screams—"You’ll kill a lot of non-combat- 
ants,” and “Its too horrible.” Yet over a period of 
three years or so... we burned down every town 
in North Korea and South Korea, too. .. . Now, 
over a period of three years this is palatable, but 
to kill a few people to stop this from happenmng— 
alot of people can't stomach it. ` 


THE SCALPEL OF TRUTH 
Korea suffered one of the worst twentieth- 
century histories of any nation, and remains 


divided in the new century. It is notable, thus, 
that South Korean leaders have come further 
than most toward a useful understanding of his- 
tory’s value. When Kim Dae Jung, a charismatic 
politician who could give pointers to Machiavelli, 
was elected president in 1997, he inaugurated a 
sweeping effort at reconciliation with the North 
and with the rebellious southwest of his native 
land, which had lived very uncomfortably from 
the 1890s into the 1990s with the Japanese, the 
Americans, and successive Korean military dicta- 
tors. At his inauguration he pardoned two previ- 
ous militarist leaders, Chun Doo Hwan and Roh 
Tae Woo, who had been sentenced to death or 
life imprisonment in 1996. One of his projects 
was A History That Opens the Future, dedicated 
to fresh and bonest examination of any number 
of difficult issues in modern Korean history, and 
between Korea and its neighbors. 

Nearly a decade later it is fair to say South 
Korea is finally one unified nation, all orthodox 
and-heterodox.views are aired, and enormous 
progress has been made in reconciling with 
Pyongyang. South Koreans have completely trans- 
formed their image of the North, from evil com- 
munist devils to brothers and cousins led by nutty 
uncles. In an important speech in April 2007, 
Kim's successor Roh Moo-hyun criticized Japa- 
nese leaders for seeking to justify the actions of 
their forebears in the 1930s and 1940s, instead of 
finding common understanding with their neigh- 
bors: “True reconciliation, whether domestic or 
international, is possible only on a foundation of 
historical truth.” l 

The primary model for presidents Kim and Roh 
was the truth and reconciliation process in South 
Africa, which defined that vexing term “truth” in 
at least four ways: forensic truth (dig up and exam- 
ine the bodies); eyewitness truth (let the victims 
speak); scholarly truth (consult historians and 
archival documents); and perpetrators truth (get 
them on the stand, let them speak too, and then 
let others respond). It is a method for letting all 
the relevant parties have their say, for allocating 
justice and assessing punishment, all in the inter- 
est of coming together rather than revenge or self- 
justification. Modern individuals must “squander 
an incredible amount of energy . . . merely to fight 
their way through the perversity in themselves,” 
Nietzsche wrote. Our only recourse is “the scalpel 
of truth,” and using it ruthlessly “to regulate and 
punish”—in the ultimate interest of justice, mag- 
panimity, and reconciliation. a 
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North Korea Takes on the World 


CHARLES K. ARMSTRONG 


ince the early 1990s, the main US policy con- 

cern and the bulk of Western media attention 

regarding North Korea (officially the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea, or DPRK) have 
focused on the “nuclear issue”—-North Korea’s 
potential, or actual, production of nuclear weapons. 
A confrontation over North Korea's diversion of 
spent fuel from its Yongbyon nuclear power plant, 
possibly to produce weapons, led the United States 
and North Korea to the brink of war in June 1994. 

Last October, the nuclear issue reached a new 
level of crisis when North Korea tested a nuclear 
device, three months after it had tested a half dozen 
medium- and long-range missiles. The nuclear test 
was almost universally condemned. It prompted a 
harsh United Nations sanctions resolution. Even 
China, North Korea’s strongest ally and largest 
source of economic aid, joined in criticizing North 
Korea’s actions. For Bush administration hard-liners, 
the nuclear test and the resulting sanctions offered 
an opportunity to discard the diplomatic approach 
it had reluctantly pursued since April 2003. North 
Korea had defied the world, it seemed, and would 
have to suffer the consequences. 

Yet, in the end, the world and North Korea 
reached a compromise. The United States and 
North Korea, along with the other participants in 
six-party talks—South Korea, China, Russia, and 
Japan—returned to negotiations in February 2007. 
For all the rhetoric about coercion and regime 
change coming from the Bush administration's 
sidelines, Washington has reconfirmed its desire 
for a diplomatic solution. 

' The six-party agreement of February 13, 2007, 
brings us more or less back to where we were when 
the earlier nuclear crisis was defused in October 
1994, with North Korea promising to cease its 
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nuclear program in exchange for energy assistance 
and movement toward normalization of relations 
with the United States and Japan. The hard-line 
approach of the first six years of the Bush admin- 
istration proved to be a failure, resulting in little 
more than lost time and missed opportunities. 

North Korea this summer shut down its Yong- 
byon plant, as the February agreement required. 
Even so, the road ahead for Korean denucleariza- 
tion and the normalization of Us-North Korean 
relations promises to be bumpy and unpredictable. 
This is especially so in the context of a North Korea 
that is changing domestically in ways that are not 
yet entirely clear, and given the changing dynamic 
of relations among the other countries involved in 
the six-party process. 


THE GENIE IS OUT 

North Korea has several motivations for develop- 
ing nuclear weapons. One is security, in particular 
security against the United States. North Korea has 
long been vulnerable to us nuclear weapons based 
in East Asia and the Pacific, including South Korea. 
This sense of vulnerability was heightened signifi- 
cantly after the Soviet Union collapsed in 1991 and 
China recognized South Korea in 1992, removing 
most of what remained of the Russian-Chinese 
nuclear umbrella over the North. That is why, at that 
time, Pyongyang accelerated its nuclear program. 

The Us invasion of Iraq in 2003 was intended to 
“shock and awe” North Koreans as well as Iraqis 
into capitulating to America. For North Korea, the 
invasion probably had the opposite effect: encour- 
aging Pyongyang to build up a nuclear deterrent 
against US attack should North Korea find itself 
next on the list for coercive “regime change.” 
With a nuclear deterrent now in place, Pyong- 
yang believes it is able to negotiate with the United 
States from a much stronger position than before. 

Nuclear brinkmanship is a dangerous game, but 
North Korea has played it with some skill over the 
past 15 years, using the threat of producing atomic 
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weapons to gain economic and political conces- 
sions from the United States and other countries. 
Now that North Korea has removed the “strategic 
ambiguity” about its possession of nuclear arms, the 
regime may feel it can extract an even higher price 
for their removal. This could very well be correct. 

Nuclear arms also carry high prestige both 
domestically and abroad. The military sector, which 
currently dominates the country’s leadership, can 
be satisfied that its interests are being met and that 
North Korean leader Kim Jong I has put the regime’ 
security above all else. In the North Korean media, 
the October 2006 nuclear test was announced as a 
“historic event that brought happiness to our mili- 
tary and people.” Having little else to brag about, 
given its dismal economy and international margin- 
alization, North Korea can present its admission into 
the elite nuclear weapons club as a source of pride— 
including, not least, to the people of South Korea. 

Given the value of nuclear weapons to the 
current North Korean leadership, what are the 
chances that they 
are likely to give 
them up? It remains 
to be seen whether 
the agreements of 
recent months will 
lead to a complete 
denuclearization of 
North Korea, as the United States and other par- 
ticipants in the six-party talks have demanded. No 
doubt Pyongyang would prefer to have its cake 
and eat it too—gain the economic benefits, dip- 
lomatic recognition, and security assurance that it 
seeks while maintaining a nuclear deterrent “just 
in case.” It may be that North Korea can never feel 
entirely secure without having nuclear weapons in 
reserve, in which case the current talks have little 
hope of success. 

But if the North Korean leadership is persuaded 
that the benefits of denuclearization outweigh the 
benefits of nuclear deterrence, especially within the 
context of a more stable and integrated Northeast 
Asian security environment, then Pyongyang may 
eventually dismantle the nuclear program com- 
pletely. Only time will tell. Unfortunately, much 
time has already been lost. The Bush administra- 
tion’s six-year refusal to engage directly and bilat- 
erally with North Korea not only failed to resolve 
the nuclear issue—it left the world in a much more 
difficult situation than before. 

Last year North Korea withdrew from the nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty—something it had only 





North Koreans have been saying recently 
that the United States can serve as a 
counterweight to the growing influence of China. 





threatened to do before. The February 2007 agree- 
ment is indeed similar to the Framework Agreement 
of 1994—except that now North Korea has proved 
its ability to produce a nuclear weapon. In essence, 
Pyongyang stared down the world, and the world 
blinked. The genie has been let out the bottle, and it 
will take skillful diplomacy and strong nerves on all 
sides to put it back in. 


CHANGE IN THE NORTH 

An important assumption underlying the hard- 
line approach toward Pyongyang that character- 
ized the Bush administration until recently (a view 
still embraced by some, but no longer the domi- 
nant paradigm) is that the North Korean regime is 
weak, possibly on the verge of collapse, and that 
economic pressure can bring it to its knees or per- 
haps eliminate it altogether. 

In fact, the regime was probably more secure 
when George W. Bush entered office than it had been 
a few ve earlier, and is more stable today than it 

was a decade ago. 
If there was any 
time when North 
_ Korea was on the 
verge of collapse, 
it was during the 
famine years of the 
1990s—although 
it is not certain the regime was mortally vulnerable 
even then. During that disastrous decade, North 
Korea lost most of its communist allies, its founding 
leader, and hundreds of thousands of its people. But 
by the early 2000s, economic aid from China, South 
Korea, and Western donors had staved off the worst 
of the economic crisis. The regime had begun tin- 
kering with economic reform. And Kim was leading 
his country toward a cautious but significant open- 
ing to the outside world. 

Long before the famine of 1995-1999, there 
were signs of liberalization and the growth of local 
markets in the North Korean economy. In recent 
years, however, Pyongyang has officially acknowl- 
edged and sanctioned such markets. In July 2002, 
the DPRK instituted far-reaching changes in cur- 
rency exchange rates, the setting of wages and 
prices, the distribution of food, and other aspects 
of the economy. Although far short of the reforms 
introduced by China in the 1980s, much less the 
quasi-capitalism of contemporary China and Viet- 
nam, collectively the 2002 reforms represented the 
single biggest set of economic changes since the 
DPRK's founding in 1948. 


The results of this economic restructuring have 
been mixed. Inflation and other by-products of 
the reforms have made life more difficult for some 
North Koreans, while benefiting others; the social 
effect of this growing economic divide remains 
to be seen. A model “special administrative dis- 
trict” established in the city of Sinuiju on the 
Sino—North Korean border, reminiscent of China’s 
Special Economic Zones, failed to take off when 
Chinese authorities arrested the man personally 
appointed by Kim to run the project—a wealthy 
Chinese-born Dutch citizen named Yang Bin. On 
the other hand, the special economic zone in Kae- 
song, near the border with South Korea, has drawn 
in a considerable amount of South Korean capital, 
especially small- and medium-sized businesses. 

Concurrent with these economic reforms, 
beginning in 2003, North Korea promoted a 
new slogan, “Military-First Politics” (Songun 
chongch’i). The military was declared the van- 
guard of North Korean society, ahead of the Com- 
munist Party and even the working class itself. 
North, Korea was not about to let the pernicious 
influences of capitalism undermine its socialist 
system; the DPRK seemed determined to continue 
with economic reform only under the control of 
the party-military apparatus, maintaining a firm 
defense against both external threats and any 
potential internal subversion. 

Yet signs were strong that North Korea had made 
the strategic choice to open its economy, albeit in a 
highly controlled fashion, to the outside “capital- 
ist” world, including—perhaps especially—Japan 
and the United States. If this was, in fact, the 
strategy, it has fallen far short of success. The Sep- 
tember 2002 summit meeting between Kim and 
then-Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi of Japan, 
during which Kim admitted that North Korean 
agents had kidnapped Japanese citizens to train 
North Korean spies in the 1970s and 1980s, led 
to outrage in Japan and a fixation on the “abduc- 
tion issue” that has blocked improvement in North 
Korea—Japan relations to this day. 


THE RETURN TO DIPLOMACY 

The situation with the United States has been 
even worse. In his first term, President Bush made 
no secret of his disdain for the North Korean 
regime and Kim personally. He famously labeled 
North Korea a member of an “Axis of Evil,” along 
` with Iran and Saddam Hussein’s Iraq. Neocon- 
servatives in the administration saw Clinton-era 
engagement as nothing but appeasement. 
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The remnants of the engagement policy were 
themselves shattered in October 2002 when Assis- 
tant Secretary of State James Kelly confronted 
North Korean officials in Pyongyang with “incon- 
trovertible evidence” that North Korea had been 
engaged in a highly enriched uranium (HEU) pro- 
gram to develop nuclear weapons. More recent US 
intelligence reports have cast some doubt on how 
far such a program had actually developed. In any 
case, the HEU accusation brought negotiations to a 
screeching halt, and the second Us—North Korean 
nuclear crisis soon followed—in some ways an 
accelerated version of the 1994 crisis. 

The Bush administration countered North Korea’s 
demand for bilateral talks to resolve the crisis by 
insisting on multilateral negotiations that involved 
North Korea’s regional neighbors. In particular, the 
United States wanted to involve China, seen to have 
special leverage over North Korea because of their 
long history of relations and China’s indispens- 
able role as supplier of oil and food. In April 2003, 
North Korean, American, and Chinese officials met 
in Beijing to discuss a way out of the impasse. Still, 
the United States, while stating it did not intend to 
attack the DPRK, acted as if coercion and pressure 
alone would resolve the problem—with North 
Korea either giving in to US demands or collapsing. 

In the end, Washington had little choice but to 
return to diplomacy, in effect bringing US-DPRK rela- 
tions back to 1994. War was simply not a viable 
option if the United States wanted to avoid disas- 
ter. Meanwhile, however, many things had changed 
in North Korea, on the Korean peninsula, and in 
Northeast Asia. The countries in the region, includ- 
ing Russia, China, and even Japan (which hewed 
closest to the US position, in part because of its secu- 
rity dependence on Washington) were willing to be 
more flexible and accommodating toward the DPRK 
than the United States was. 

Equally if not more important, inter-Korean 
relations had changed significantly since the days 
when South Korean President Kim Young Sam 
feared that a US-DPRK agreement would harm 
South Korean interests. The engagement policies 
of President Kim Dae Jung and his successor, Roh 
Moo Hyun, had created a new dynamic on the 
Korean peninsula that ran counter to the hard-line 
US approach. In this context, the six-party process 
became a complex multilateral dialogue. 


CROSSING THE THRESHOLD 
The complexity of the six-party process was not 
helped by the mixed signals given by the United 
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States itself. A fourth round of talks finally yielded 
an agreement signed on September 19, 2005. This 
pact was vague in its details but offered each side 
what it had demanded: North Korea promised 
to dismantle its nuclear program; Japan and the 
United States agreed to take steps toward normal- 
izing relations with the DPRK; and China, Japan, 
Russia, the United States, and South Korea agreed 
to provide the North with enerpy assistance. 

The problem was that at the same time the 
September agreement was being finalized, the 
US Department of Treasury, under Article 311 of 
the Patriot Act, impounded North Korean bank 
accounts held in Banco Delta Asia in Macau, accus- 
ing the bank of laundering money for illicit activities 
of the DPRK government and members of the North 
Korean elite. Pyongyang condemned the action and 
demanded the North Korean accounts be unfrozen. 
The Treasury Department refused. North Korea 
then refused to return 
to the six-party talks 
until the issue was 
resolved. - 

In the early morn- 
ing of July 5, 2006— 
the Fourth of July in 
the United States—North Korea tested seven bal- 
listic missiles, breaking its self-imposed missile- 
testing moratorium from 1999. Although the tests 
were not terribly successful—the one long-range 
missile tested exploded within seconds of launch— 
they certainly brought the world’s attention to 
North Korea, which was no doubt Pyongyang’s 
intention. Japan brought a resolution condemning 
the tests to the UN Security Council. A somewhat 
softer version of the Japanese proposal, address- 
ing Chinese and Russian concerns that the UN not 
authorize the use of force against North Korea, 
was passed unanimously by the Security Council 
on July 15. This was the first time the Security 
Council had so forcefully condemned a North 
Korean act since it authorized military action 
in the Korean War (in the absence of the Soviet 
Union) in June 1950. China's support for such a 
strongly worded resolution was particularly strik- 
ing, since Beijing had previously been cautious 
in its criticism of North Korea and preferred to 
apply quiet pressure behind the scenes. 

Even so, the sanctions did not force North 
Korea back to the negotiating table. Pyongyangs 
game of brinkmanship had escalated since the sec- 
ond nuclear crisis began at the end of 2002. North 
Korea’s announcement that it had exploded a 





There is reason to doubt that North Korea 
will ever give up nuclear weapons completely. 





nuclear device on October 9, 2006, was the logical 
culmination of this process. The explosion itself was 
probably quite small. But North Korea had crossed 
the nuclear threshold, most likely using plutonium 
extracted from the Yongbyon reactor. The October 
test brought to an end 15 years of speculation that 
the DPRK might have a nuclear weapon, and led 
immediately to more international condemnation 
of North Korea and a second Security Council res- 
olution calling for sanctions. 

The fallout, so to speak, was less than many 
expected. UN Resolution 1718 called for bans on 
travel to and from the DPRK, inspection of cargo, 
and regular monitoring of North Korea’ activities. It 
called for preventing transfers of all weapons as well 
as luxury goods, and the freezing of any funds related 
to the production of weapons of mass destruction. 

Yet no major incident over inspection of North 
Korean cargo ensued, and North Korea did not 
react as if the sanc- 
tions were an “act of 
war,” as it had threat- 
ened to do when the 
United States first 
proposed UN sanc- 
tions in 1993. Neither 
has the nuclear test provoked Japan into develop- 
ing its own nuclear deterrent, or set off a nuclear 
arms race in East Asia—so far, at least. And, ın fact, 
North Korea did return to the talks. Washington, 
for its part, seemed finally willing to put serious 
effort into diplomacy. 


THE CHINA FACTOR 

The United States has demonstrated consid- 
erable faith in China’s ability to influence North 
Korea. China's role in the North Korean nuclear 
crisis has been important, but ambiguous. To be 
sure, Beijing’s decision to join in the condemna- 
tion of North Korea’s missile and nuclear tests 
was essential for the Security Council resolutions 
to pass. And it is true that China is North Korea's 
largest trading partner and main source of foreign 
aid. Overall, however, it seems fair to say that Chi- 
na's leverage over North Korea 1s greater than the 
Chinese claim, but less than others (especially the 
Americans) tend to think. 

Theoretically, China could cut off oil supplies 
and bring North Korea's fragile economy to a halt. 
But as much as China fears a nuclear North Korea, 
it is even more concerned about a chaotic and ` 
disintegrating North Korea that could destabilize 
the region and disrupt China’s robust economic 


development. Nor is Beijing keen on a Us-allied 
South Korea absorbing the North and bringing us 
troops to China’s borders. Therefore, China is very 
unlikely to use its economic leverage in a forceful 
and overt way. 

North Korea, for its part, is unlikely to trust 
China and follow its lead, notwithstanding the 
fading Korean War rhetoric of “blood-cemented 
friendship” and a relationship “as close as lips and 
teeth.” Distrust of China’s designs on the Korean 
peninsula runs deep in highly nationalistic North 
Korea. Indeed, North Koreans have been saying 
recently that the United States can serve as a coun- 
terweight to the growing influence of China in 
Fast Asia. A North Korean official suggested to no 
less a foreign policy personage than Henry Kiss- 
inger, America’s grand master of realpolitik, that 
North Korea and the United States should cooper- 
ate to prevent Chinese hegemony in the region. 
That might be a stretch even for Kissingerian 


strategic thinking, but it should not be taken for’ 


granted that North Korea necessarily sees China 
as a permanent friend and America as a perma- 
nent enemy. 

A similar ambivalence underlies the Us posture 
toward North Korea. In some respects, North Korea 
has long played as a substitute for China in Us pol- 
icy. For both the United States and Japan, North 
Korean nuclear weapons offer an ideal rationaliza- 
tion for the development of a missile defense that 
is in reality directed against China. Some Chinese 
military leaders seem to believe that the United 
States actually wanted North Korea to go nuclear 
precisely to provide such cover for anti-Chinese 
measures. At the same time, the Banco Delta Asia 
sanctions may have had as their real target (at least 
in part) the Chinese banks that hold much larger 
North Korean assets than the measly $25 million 
held in Banco Delta Asia—“killing the chickens to 
scare the monkeys,” to use the Chinese proverb. 


THE FEBRUARY 13 AGREEMENT 

The fifth round of the six-party talks concluded 
on February 13, 2007, with the new agreement 
reaffirming the principles of the September 2005 
statement, and including a few more details. 
North Korea agreed to shut down its Yongbyon 
nuclear facility, and invite International Atomic 
Energy Agency inspectors to monitor and verify 
its actions, within 60 days. In the same period, the 
United States and Japan would begin talks with 
the DPRK aimed at resolving their respective bilat- 
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eral issues and normalizing diplomatic relations. 
Energy and humanitarian assistance to North 
Korea would resume, including an initial ship- 
ment of 50,000 tons of fuel oil. In a second phase, 
according to the agreement, the DPRK would dis- 
mantle all its existing nuclear facilities, and the six 
parties would explore ways to promote security 
cooperation and mutual trust in Northeast Asia, 
including a possible peace agreement to replace 
the Korean War armistice. 

It is an ambitious agenda with many potential 
pitfalls, not all of them predictable. The six parties 
reconvened in Beijing on March 19, and—appar- 
ently to the surprise of the chief Us negotiator 
Christopher Hilt the issue of the Banco Delta Asia 
funds, which the North Koreans insisted had to be 
unfrozen, could not be immediately settled. The 
North Koreans refused to proceed until the issue 
was resolved, and the 60-day deadline for shutting 
down Yongbyon came and went. Eventually, the 
funds were released and North Korea shut down 
its reactor in July 2007. 

The February 13 agreement is an important step 
toward resolving the nuclear issue, but still only 
one step in a potentially long and difficult path. 
There is reason to doubt that North Korea will ever 
give up nuclear weapons completely. Pyongyang, 
for its part, may have reason to question the reli- 
ability of a US government that has flipped from 
active engagement under Bill Clinton, to coercion 
under the first Bush administration, to a newfound 
enthusiasm for diplomacy in Bush's second term. 

Nevertheless, the step-by-step, action-for-action 
outline of the agreement offers a chance to test 
each side's intentions at every stage, even if many 
of the important details remain to be worked out. 
It is possible that North Korea will not abide by the 
terms of the agreement, in which case sanctions 
should again come into play. But it is also possible, 
and certainly preferable for all parties concerned, 
that under the right conditions North Korea will 
be induced to give up its nuclear capability. 

More is at stake than the nuclear issue alone. 
If successful, the six-party process could estab- 
lish the framework for both a peace agreement to 
finally end the Korean War and a long-term secu- 
rity mechanism for maintaining the peace within 
a more integrated, more peaceful Northeast Asia. 
The world has come to the brink of disaster twice 
over Pyongyang’s nuclear program, in 1994 and 
again in 2006. Now, after confronting the world, 
North Korea may be ready to join it | 
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Japan’s Slow-Motion Transition 
ARTHUR ALEXANDER 


s Prime Minister Shinzo Abe completes 

his first year in office, Japan's economy is 

doing well, with gross domestic product 
per person growing faster than 2 percent annu- 
ally—a healthy rate by rich-country standards. 
Abe, however, has had little to do with this out- 
come. His policies have focused on improving 
Japan's relations with its neighbors and promot- 
ing some rather old-fashioned ideas: reintroducing 
patriotism into education, revising the postwar 
constitution to facilitate a more assertive foreign 
policy, and raising the status of the defense agency. 
Ironically, as the prime minister has returned to 
themes last seen in the 1930s, the nation is mov- 
ing away from the economic system constructed 
during the 1930s to mobilize for war. It is doing 
so, however, in a managed and controlled way— 
which is to say, slowly.. 

In contrast to the United States, Japanese tend 
to make decisions in a more collective manner at 
_ higher organizational levels. Although decision- 
making styles overlap, the central tendencies are 
different: Japanese politicians and bureaucrats 
often are charged with adopting changes that in the 
United States would be driven by impersonal com- 
petitive imperatives. The consequence for Japan is 
that change is more likely to be political, bureau- 
cratic, and delayed. 

Flowing from these differences, Japanese often 
look to the United States and other countries for 
hints about new directions. An example from the 
past was the rise of IBM and its dominance of the 
market for large computers. Countries like Japan 
and France attempted to mimic IBM's results rather 
than the process that produced them. Both coun- 
tries designated companies and worked with them 
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to halence IBM. This same approach is visible 
in the most recent proposals from the Japanese 
cabinets economic advisory panel. The panel has 
noted the impact of information technology in 
transforming American industry and the weakness 
of this development in Japan. But rather than find- 
ing ways to enhance competition that would force 
companies to adopt more efficient:methods, the 
governments advisory council has sought to copy 
the results by searching for specific regulations or 
laws that might be impeding adoption. 

The result of this approach is that Japan tends 
to lag world leaders. A Japanese novelist captured 
this predicament almost 100 years ago. Natsume 
Soseki wrote that attempts to pursue progress 
must be accompanied by frustration because the 
standards of progress come from the West, not 
from within. Each time Japan achieves an objec- 
tive, a new one is imposed and the Japanese, who 


'do not even fully comprehend the old one, are- 


left behind. According to this reading, the world 
is seen as something “out there” and a continuing 
source of anxiety. Perhaps more than at any time 
since the 1930s, “out there” economically is now 
at home. But, much as it took Japanese leaders 20 
years to recognize the end of their country’s high- 
speed growth, the internalization of the forces 
now driving change in Japan's economy may also 
take time to be recognized. 

In fact, Japan’s economy is evolving in funda- 
mental ways, passing simultaneously through three 
separate transitions. The longest post-World War 
IT expansion is now in its sixth year. The finan- 
cial sector, debilitated by an asset boom in the late 
1980s and its subsequent collapse in the 1990s, is 
nearing recovery. And, finally, the country is begin- 
ning to change institutions and habits left over _ 
from the wartime command economy. Retracing 
these transitions can help us project where Japan's 
economy may be headed next. 


THE MOBILIZATION ECONOMY 

Japan's approach to economic affairs was shaped 
by the circumstances of the establishment of the 
modern Japanese state in the Meiji Restoration of the 
1870s, which overthrew the 250-year rule and isola- 
tion of Japan by the Tokugawa clan shoguns. The 
feudal lords who led the creation of the new regime 
wanted urgently to erect defenses against Europeans 
and Americans. Defense required the development 
of industrial capabilities to supply a modern military 
force. The centrality of defense led to the dominance 
of the military in government and the primacy of 
mihtary objectives in policy making. 

Motivated by the logic of expansionist imperial- 
ism, and drawing lessons from World War I and 
its large-scale fighting, Japan’s military strategists 
saw the need for mobilization planning, led by 
the military itself and by like-minded government 
bureaucrats. Mobilization staff promoted the idea 
of government authority over economic affairs in 
wartime. These ideas were put into practice with 
Japanese industrial 
development in 
Manchuria, coordi- 
nated by mobiliza- 
tion bureaucrats. 

As Japan's war in 
China expanded in 
the 1930s, the government chose to impose eco- 
nomic controls to allocate resources rather than 
rely on markets to do the job. After Japan attacked 
the Pacific territories of the United States, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, and others in December 
1941, counterattacks on Japanese transportation 
networks and industrial facilities intensified sup- 
ply shortages and increased the need for effec- 
tive planning. Military planners and government 
administrators turned to an increasingly controlled 
economy, taking advantage of the experience they 
had gained just a few years earlier in Manchuria’s 
government-led industrialization. 

Production, however, fell short of targets. 
Attempts to expand output led to the examina- 
tion of corporate governance and the adoption 
of the munitions corporation law of 1943, which 
changed the crucial requirement of the commercial 
code that corporate executives be the agents of the 
shareholders; instead, executives were responsible 
for achieving production goals based on direc- 
tives emanating from government. Directors were 
selected independently of shareholders; manage- 
ment experience in the firm would be the chief 
criterion for appointment. Profits were no longer 





As the old system winds down, Japan is 
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to belong solely to shareholders, but would be allo- 
cated to shareholders, workers, and directors. 

The finance ministry designated one financial 
institution to fund each munitions corporation, tak- 
ing into consideration previous business relations 
in the assignment. The financial institutions were 
expected to provide long-term as well as the cus- 
tomary short-term funds in a timely and straighttor- 
ward manner. Until the late 1930s, large Japanese 
companies raised most of their funds by retaining 
earnings, by selling shares in the company, and by 
issuing bonds. For large corporations, bank loans 
accounted for no more than 15 percent of total fund- 
ing. This picture changed in the mid-1930s, particu- 
larly among firms supplying the military. Within 10 
years, the ratios were reversed, with banks provid- 
ing the bulk of companies’ financing needs. 

The web of wartime controls and restrictions 
changed economic behavior in fundamental ways. 
Dividend payments, for example, which had aver- 
aged 60 to 80 percent-of profits until 1937, fell to 
30 percent in 1944. 
The downward 
trend continued in 
the postwar years, 
when the average 
payout fell below 
10 percent. The 
ideas, methods, and institutions that came out of the 
war continued to influence public policy for several 
more decades. 

The wartime attempt at mobilization planning, 
however, was not very effective. A postwar evalu- 
ation noted that the desired unification of plans, 
capabilities, and production was never achieved. 
Problems were numerous: the military services 
operated independently of each other and of gov- 
ernment coordinators; industry administered 
allocations and priorities without reference to 
government directives; orders and supplies were 
never balanced; production was consistently over- 
estimated; and critical priorities related to weapons 
production were never observed. 


THE POSTWAR LEGACY 

Japan's heritage of war was personal misery and 
economic chaos. At least 2.7 million military per- 
sonnel and civilians, out of a population of 74 mil- 
lion, died as a result of the war. Millions more were 
injured or became sick. In addition to the atomic 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, more than 60 
cities had been heavily bombed, rendering 30 per- 
cent of the population homeless. One-quarter of 
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the nation’s wealth was destroyed, including four- 
fifths of shipping, one-third of industry's machine 
tools, and almost one-quarter of motor vehicles 
and railroad rolling stock. 

The Americans arrived in Tokyo in September 
1945, following Japan’s surrender, with several 
economic objectives. At the top of the list was the 
dissolution of Japans military capabilities, includ- 
ing its war industry. Other priorities were elimi- 
nating the country’s large family-owned combines, 
reducing economic concentration, and encourag- 
ing labor unions. Occupation staff in Tokyo imple- 
mented extensive land reform. 

The occupying powers introduced an impres- 
sive list of changes, including a shift in the locus 
of sovereignty from the person of the emperor to 
the people, the emperor's renunciation of divin- 
ity, extension of suffrage to women, revision of the 
legal codes, renunciation of war in the constitu- 
tion, and a reformed education system. 

However, one of the occupations major and last- 
ing effects on the Japanese economy was largely 
inadvertent. A pre-surrender decision by the war- 
time allies left the existing Japanese government in 
place to implement the policies of the conquering 
nations. In particular, US economic directives to 
continue wartime wage and price controls and to 
create an economic planning agency to direct eco- 
nomic reconstruction reinforced Japanese bureau- 
crats’ own inclination to arrange economic affairs 
as well as their disinclination to trust markets. 

Wartime industrial coordination was not a 
strange idea to American bureaucrats. In both 
World War I and World War II, the US government 
created agencies to manage military production, 
allocate materials, and control prices and wages. 
The lesson learned from this experience was that 
government had the obligation and capacity to 
coordinate vast enterprises in times of crisis. A 
broader lesson, drawn from the conspicuous break- 
down of the economic order in the Great Depres- 
sion, was that government provided an alternative 
to markets. 

Ironies abound in the economic story of the 
American occupation. Japanese government offi- 
cials expected the occupiers to dismantle the web 
of wartime economic controls; in the first weeks 
after the end of fighting, the officials had begun 
this task. The economic bureaucrats were surprised 
when the first Americans on the scene told them 
to maintain price and wage controls and, a few 
months later, to establish a planning agency. Per- 
haps the most surprised were Japanese business- 


men who welcomed the invaders as like-minded 
capitalists. They were shocked to be confronted 
with New Deal philosophy, corporate dissolution, 
and extensions of the wartime controls. 

Indeed, the occupying powers left in place many 
of the economic institutions and structures erected 
during Japan's march to war. Most important for 
the course of future economic developments was 
the preservation of bank-centered finance and the 
legal structure of corporate governance. In com- 
bination, these two institutions dethroned both 
shareholders and profitability from their premier 
positions influencing corporate behavior. 

They also formed crucial parts of the Japanese 
postwar economic system. This system consisted 
of the following main elements: bank-centered 
finance; corporate governance featuring manage- 
rial control, oversight by main banks, and weak 
shareholders; networks of businesses centered 
on a key group company, or a large manufacturer 
and its suppliers, which often owned stakes in 
one another as a means of obtaining financing 
and mutual security; reduced price competition, 
including cartels, both legal and informal; inter- 
nal labor markets with a commitment to so-called 
lifetime employment, and tight regulation of key 
sectors along with industrial policy that pro- 
moted specific industries. These elements formed 
an interlocked system with mutually reinforcing 
parts, which gained additional strength from their 
consistency with cultural norms. 

Despite government’ key role, any sense of an 
overall economic vision for the country quickly 
lost coherence. As in many other countries, gov- 
ernment planners and regulators often became 
the pawns of politicians and of the industries and 
companies they were supervising. Internal battles 
for dominance within the government apparatus 
further weakened any sense of coordinated influ- 
ence. Nevertheless, bureaucrats’ inclination to dis- 
trust markets continued to influence written and 


unwritten regulation and guidance. 


THE REFORMS BEGIN 

Japan's classical postwar economic system began 
gradually to change in the 1970s. The process 
would occupy the next 30 years and is still ongo- 
ing. The first moves occurred in the tightly bound 
financial system. When the government incurred 
large fiscal deficits in the 1970s, it was forced to 
relax its interest rate controls to make government 
debt attractive to financial institutions. Also, as 
Japanese companies ventured abroad, particularly 


after further liberalization of foreign exchange in 
the 1980s, they found that they could raise funds 
in London more cheaply than in Tokyo and that 
the range of financial products was much broader 
in foreign centers. In 1984, the Tokyo manager of 
a large American financial company told me that 
he sold a hundred products in New York, but only 
two in Tokyo—stocks and bonds. 

Financial market innovations, deregulation, and 
the substantially increased scale of international 
financial flows in the 1980s turned London, New 
York, Hong Kong, and Singapore into global finan- 
cial centers. Tokyo lagged far behind, largely because 
of remaining regulations. Finally, businesses’ desire 
for more diverse and less expensive financial ser- 
vices and foreign demands for greater openness, 
as well as Tokyo's loss of prestige among financial 
centers, led Prime Minister Ryutaro Hashimoto in 
1996 to announce a “big bang” scheme of financial 
market deregulation, 
phased in over several 
years through 2001. A 
new Financial Services 
Agency was split from 
the Ministry of Finance 
to supervise the liber- 
ated financial sector. 
These changes helped 
end the system of bank-centered corporate finance, 
especially for large firms. - 

The shift of corporate funding from banks to 
capital markets also helped drive corporate gov- 
ernance reform. As business ties to banks weak- 
ened, it was now more important for shareholders 
themselves to monitor companies in which they 
were invested. More corporate law revisions 
occurred in the 1990s than in the previous 100 
years. Business oversight and monitoring were 
strengthened ın 1993, under pressure exerted by 
the United States during trade negotiations, by 
reducing the costs of initiating shareholder suits 
and allowing collection of damages. From 1950 
to 1990, shareholders in Japan filed fewer than 20 
suits against directors. By 1999, there were 286 
such suits before the courts. 

These changes resulted in a thorough revision of 
the commercial code, culminating in a new corpora- 
tion law that took effect in May 2006. The new law 
embraces a reversal of regulatory philosophy: in the 
past, everything that was not specifically allowed 
was prohibited; today, everything that is not specifi- 
cally prohibited is allowed. Under the new system, 
managers are freer to act as they see fit, but the law 





The urge of Japan’s policy makers and 
politicians is to preserve old arrangements, 
to subsidize declining industries, and to 
underwrite regions with few prospects. 
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greatly expands the rights of shareholders, the need 
for disclosure, and corporate accountability. 

Among the many consequences of these changes 
is rising competition for corporate control. The 
number of mergers and acquisitions has increased 
to levels that would have been unthinkable as 
recently as the mid-1990s. Moreover, the number 
of foreign companies taking over Japanese firms, 
counted in single digits in the 1980s, has surpassed 
100 per year since 1999. Although successful hos- 
tile takeovers are still infrequent, they are increas- 
ing at a fast rate, from only a single recorded case 
in 1995 to 53 in 2005. 


DELAYED REACTION 

The evidence seems clear that at least the cor- 
porate finance and governance elements of the 
old wartime system have slowly dissolved. Nev- 
ertheless, banks remain central to smaller firms; 
lifetime employment 
persists, although the 
nominal allegiance to 
it is fading; and even 
though managers are 
responding to share- 
holder interests with 
greater alacrity, many 
companies are openly 
hostile to demands to foster the financial interests 
of their owners. 

An important feature of the Japanese economy's 
slow transition is that it has largely been a bottom- 
up process. Although political leaders have inter- 
vened on occasion with strategically important 
policies—Hashimoto’ financial big bang or Prime 
Minister Junichiro Koizumi’s bank cleanup mea- 
sures, for example—for the most part, the changes 
have been responses to shifting economic condi- 
tions faced by businesses at home and abroad. 
Absent is the heroic, political-economic trans- 
formation wrought, for example, by a Franklin 
Roosevelt or a Margaret Thatcher. A consequence 
of this political-bureaucratic response is that 
change occurs at a measured pace and tends to be 
relatively independent of who is prime minister. 
Nevertheless, a political leader who emphasizes 
liberalization and markets legitimizes and perhaps 
strengthens the forces of change, as compared to 
one who insists on maintaining the status quo. 

_ Arguments persist as to whether the planning 
and guidance exercised by the Japanese government 
in the years immediately after the war contributed 
positively or negatively to postwar reconstruction 
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and growth. If these policies and approaches held 
the economy back, the net impact could not have 
been very large, considering the rapid pace of recon- 
struction and subsequent expansion. However, most 
observers tend to agree that since the 1970s, evem as 
the system has been unwinding, the old approach 
has acted as a drag on the economy. The demise of 
the wartime legacy, therefore, should have positive 


implications for future growth. 


BANKING ERRORS 

During the postwar years of reconstruction and 
high-speed growth, companies scrambled to keep 
up with demand by building new factories and get- 
ting them running, hiring and training new workers, 
and rounding up the funds to finance expansion. 
The talents rewarded in these efforts and the rou- 
tines learned by managers and their bankers became 
embedded in the norms and expectations of busi- 
ness and finance. As growth slowed in the 1970s, 
however, those experiences had diminishing and 
then negative value, but another 20 years were to 
pass before behavior 





The financial authorities were complicit in allow- 
ing banks to cover up nonperforming loans. As the 
central government incurred ever-growing deficits, 
largely because the weak economy caused revenues 
to fall, the authorities were reluctant to use aggres- 
sive stimulatory fiscal measures. The Bank of Japan, 
confronted by the deflationary pressures of excess 
supply and weak demand, was late in recognizing 
the problem and reluctant to use what it regarded 
as unorthodox monetary policies. 

The above list of problems confronting Japan's 
business executives, political leaders, and govern- 
ment bureaucrats would have challenged decision- 
makers in any country. In a country not known for 
its lightning reaction speed, the response was par- 
ticularly slow. Nevertheless, almost all the prob- 
lems had been reduced or eliminated by 2005. 

What happened in‘Japan is not unique. World 
Bank economists in 2003 surveyed banking sys- 
tems around the world since the late 1970s and 
counted up 117 systemic banking crises (defined 
as exhaustion of almost all bank capital). These cri- 

ses had occurred 


would adapt to the in 93 countries, 
new circumstances. Be te ; : including many of 
R T The nation is moving away from the economic system eo a 


nation to continue 
with successful 
methods was rein- 
forced by the highly regulated banks, which made 
money from the spread between deposits and lend- 
ing rates—a spread guaranteed to be profitable for 
even the weakest banks, as the Ministry of Finance 
administered a convoy system of bank regulation in 
which all banks sailed together, charging the same 
rates to customers for similar products and paying 
the same rates to depositors. It was a system with 
few financial products, little innovation, and no 
bank failures. This environment produced bankers 
who did not know how to evaluate business plans 
or assess risk. The consequence was overinvestment 
and low returns. 

From the mid-1970s, Japan’s businesses and 
government failed to recognize and adjust to decel- 
erating growth. Businesses overinvested, hired too 
many employees, and borrowed too heavily. Banks 
lent too freely to over-leveraged customers. Then, 
in the late 1980s, a property and stock market bub- 
ble encouraged even greater excesses of lending 
and borrowing, but the bubble popped and prices 
collapsed starting in 1990. Borrowers could not 
repay their loans; they became nonperforming, in 
the language of bankers. Japan’s economy stalled. 


constructed during the 1930s to mobilize for war. 





economies. Japan's 
banking crisis, in 
fact, followed a 
common path for such events. They usually begin 
when a highly regulated and protected banking 
system undergoes gradual deregulation. This, com- 
bined with rapidly changing financial technology, 
puts banks on a path of long-term decline because 
they are squeezed at both ends—by borrowers 
seeking better terms in deregulated credit mar- 
kets and by savers looking for higher returns. In 
response, banks seek new customers, often lower- 
quality borrowers, relying even more heavily than 
before on collateral (especially real estate and liq- 
uid assets such as company shares). 

Japan's regulators, bankers, politicians, and 
investors had little‘experience in dealing with the 
new phenomenon of risky and nonperforming loan 
portfolios. They all had incentives to wait for the 
economy to improve and for asset prices to rise. 
Thus, they collectively engaged in a strategy of 

“crossed fingers,” wishing for the best and follow- 
ing a policy of forbearance. 

When property prices did not rise, but ea 
a decline that would last for 15 more years, a new 
and dangerous stage of the crisis unfolded: ever- 
greening. Japanese banks lent additional amounts 


to borrowers to cover interest and repayments. 
Outstanding loans to real estate and construction 
industry borrowers continued to climb until 1998. 

Two events occurred that finally forced Japan's 
political leaders to pursue solutions. At the end of 
1997, several major financial institutions failed, 
despite attempts by Ministry of Finance officials 
to rescue them. These events shocked everyone 
into a realization that the entire financial system 
was in danger. Banking laws passed in 1998 under 
Prime Minister Keizo Obuchi played a major part 
in resolving the immediate problem of banks run- 
ning out of capital. 

The second event was the selection of Koizumi 
as prime minister in 2001. Breaking with his Lib- 
eral Democratic Party, the political party in power 
most of the time since 1955, Koizumi appointed as 
his economics minister a professor of economics, 
Heizo Takenaka. At the end of September 2002, 
Koizumi reassigned Takenaka to head the bank- 
ing watchdog. Takenaka directed major banks 
to reduce their nonperforming loans. They drew 
down their bad loans from more than 8 percent 
of outstanding lending in 2002 to 1.5 percent in 
September 2006 by writing them off their books 
and restructuring viable borrowers. Banks were 
forced to pay for these measures by reducing capi- 
tal, which put many banks at or below required 
minimum levels. Smaller, regional banks, however, 
were not pushed as hard by the regulators to clean 
up their books. They improved, but as of Septem- 
ber 2006 were running several years behind their 
big-city brothers with 4.4 percent of their loans 
still delinquent. 

Delay in addressing the banking problem was 
costly to the government and to the nation. A 
World Bank estimate has put the fiscal outlays 
required to pay insured depositors and rescue 
failing banks at 24 percent of GDP, compared to 
an average of 15 percent among countries facing 
banking crises. The bank-associated slowdown in 
Japans economic growth chopped an estimated 48 
percent from GDP (totaled over 12 years), consider- 
ably greater than the average 12.5 percent. 


IN RECOVERY 

Although it required several decades after 
growth slowed in the 1970s, Japanese corpora- 
tions finally recognized by the mid-1990s that the 
miracle growth economy had ended. They slowed 
their investments and reduced their capital stock 
by scrapping and writing off capital, or by allowing 
depreciation to reduce its value. 
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Japanese companies also had borrowed too 
much. Non-financial companies’ loans and bonds 
as a ratio to sales almost doubled after 1980. Busi- 
nesses finally started to reduce their borrowing 
after 2000. By devoting cash flow to debt payback, 
companies reduced their debt ratios to 1960s levels 
over the next six years. 

Investments and loans were not the only things 
that Japanese companies had acquired too much 
of. Despite economic stagnation in the 1990s, com- 
panies had continued to hire staff at a high rate. 
It was not until 1997 that they realized that pro- 
jected sales did not warrant such high numbers of 
employees. Once the process of labor force reduc- 
tion began, it took another five years until compa- 
nies reached a desired level. 

As banks eliminated bad loans and raised new 
capital, and as companies gained control.of their 
finances, investments, and costs, rates of return 
on capital began to rise after 50 years of decline. 
And in the past five years Japan’s economy has 
responded with sustained growth. Over the so- 
called lost decade (1991 to 2002) price-adjusted 
GDP grew at an annual rate of only 0.9 percent, 
anemic even by rich-country standards. Since 
2002, annual GDP growth has averaged more than 
2.2 percent. There are few indicators that this 
expansion will end soon, although all do come to 
an end. 


WINNERS AND LOSERS | 

Over the past 50 years, most Japanese have 
tended to rise and fall together, mostly rise. As the 
old system winds down, Japan is becoming more 
of a nation of winners and losers—across regions, 
industries, firms, and individuals. 

Across Japan's regions, over the past 10 years, 
almost 2 million people have moved into Tokyo 
and its three neighboring prefectures, including 
800,000 into the capital itself. Outlying regions have 
seen equal declines. These shifts have affected land 
prices, which had declined for 14 years after 1991 
in every prefecture and for every type of property. 
Lately, falling prices have been far from uniform. In 
the past two years, land prices have dropped 13 per- 
cent on the northern island of Hokkaido. They have 
actually risen by 14 percent in central Tokyo. 

Among Japan's industries, only a few since 1990 
have contributed to the growth of the entire econ- 
omy, while a significant number have been in long- 
term decline. For comparison, from 1970 to 1980, 
11 industries out of a total of 42 accounted for 
two-thirds of aggregate growth; from 2000 through 
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2005, only 2 industries—electronics and business 
services—accounted for the same proportion. 
Japan used to be noted for a remarkable stabil- 
ity among company rankings. One example is in 
retailing. The sales ranks of the 10 largest general 
merchandise stores showed extraordinary constancy 
over the 15 years ending in 1998. Among the top five 
companies, only mild shuffling occurred. In a com- 
parable American sample, two companies appeared 
in the top ten that had not even existed a decade ear- 
lier, and Wal-Mart had jumped to number one from 
the seventeenth position. Revisiting the Japanese list 
in 2006, two.major retailers had gone bankrupt and 
were acquired by other retailers. Two others flirted 
with bankruptcy; one of these came under the con- 
trol and management of Wal-Mart while a Japanese 
company bought the other. These changes in own- 
ership and control were accompanied by large-scale 


store closures. What is occurring in Japanese retail- 


ing is beginning to look like the American model. 

Considering the increased differentiations across 
firms, industries, and regions, it should not be sur- 
prising to find similarly msing diversity among 
individuals. Japan in the 1970s reputedly possessed 
the most equal income distribution of all advanced 
countries. According to several surveys conducted 
by the Japanese government, using three different 
definitions of income, inequality declined until the 
1970s and has risen since. 

Two things are responsible for some, but not all, 
of the rising inequality: the aging of Japan’s popula- 
tion and the rise of non-regular employment. Older 
peoples incomes are lower than the working-age 
population’; therefore, as their share of the popula- 
tion grew from 10 percent in the mid-1980s to 17 
percent in 2000, inequality increased. The growth 
of non-regular employment is a new phenom- 
enon. These workers accounted for 19 percent of 
employed persons in the early 1990s but more than 
30 percent in 2004. They receive lower wages and 
fringe benefits and work fewer hours than so-called 
regular workers, thereby widening disparities within 
the working population. . 

A study from the University of California at 
Berkeley using taxpayer information on individuals 
shows that the income share of the top 5 percent 
of Japanese taxpayers has risen sharply since 1980, 
swelling by 5 percentage points to almost a quarter 
of all income. Unlike in the United States, how- 
ever, the story in Japan is not the super-rich at the 
very top of the income pyramid, but rather those 
just below the top; the gains in Japanese income 
shares appear only in the 95th to 99th percentiles. 


The very top tier of Japanese taxpayers has not 
increased its piece of the economic pie, as the cor- 
responding American tier has. 

It is not yet clear if greater variability of fortunes 
is a temporary adjustment to more liberalized con- 
straints, or a permanent feature of a less fettered 
economy. Since variability has been growing since 
the late 1970s, it is probably not temporary, but 
reflective of a different kind of economy. Impor- 
tantly, these changes predate the policies of Prime 
Minister Koizumi, although many observers link 
increased differentiation to his tenure. 

A future with greater variability will require 
policies that encourage mobility of people and 
capital so that new opportunities can be exploited 
and unprofitable ventures abandoned. However, 
the urge of Japan’s policy makers and politicians is 
to preserve old arrangements, to subsidize declin- 
ing industries, and to underwrite regions with few 
prospects. That approach to dealing with differen- 
tiation will become more costly in the future than 
it has been in the past because there will be fewer 
resources to distribute as well as more cases of 
decline, even as new possibilities arise. 


THE PREFERRED PACE 

Japanese are engaged in a serious debate about 
their economic future. One book that has sold in 
the millions advocates a return to an idealized 
past before the country opened to the outside 
world in the mid-1800s—a world imbued with 
the samurai spirit and a less brutal form of eco- 
nomics. While these romanticized visions of the 
past engage many seeking an economic system 
consistent with their notions of Japanese values, 
businesspeople and politicians are striving to 
enhance Japan’s economic capabilities and global 
position. Even so, they are not reluctant to build 
defenses against hostile takeovers or foreign inter- 
lopers. The accumulation of changes over the past 
30 years suggests that there is no returning toa 
mythical history, but that the economy will con- 
tinue to evolve toward an Anglo-American model, 
albeit one with Japanese characteristics. 

This approach includes manifest fairness to 
potential losers, time to adapt, and reluctance 
to engage in confrontation. However, managing 
change in such a way, and incompletely at that, 
leaves the country at risk from a world that is 
changing even faster. As the Japanese manage eco- 
nomic adjustment at their preferred pace, they may 
be left even further behind than when they started, 
despite real progress over the past decade. - W 
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Taiwanese Politics Gets Interesting Again 
MICHAEL FAHEY -> 


ver the dozen years that Taiwan has held 

direct presidential elections, they have 

given this forgotten island a quadrennial 
chance to grab a bit of international attention, if 
only briefly. Taiwanese voters in 1996, ignoring the 
missiles that China fired close to their shores in 
an effort to influence the voting, not only chose 
the candidate that Beijing despised; in the process 
they made themselves the first (and still the only) 
ethnic Chinese society to choose its own leader 
through popular vote. 

In 2000, the Taiwanese electorate shocked the 
world by installing as president the openly pro- 
independence Chen Shui-bian of the Democratic 
Progressive Party (DPP). Chen's triumph came 
against split opposition, but still, voters removed 
from power the formerly authoritarian Kuomintang 
(Nationalist Party, or KMT), which had run Taiwan 
since the Japanese departed at the end of World 
War II. Moreover, the election repudiated the per- 
sistent, orientalist stereotype that ethnic Chinese 
voters are motivated by economic concerns almost 
to the exclusion of political ones. By electing Chen, 
Taiwan's voters were thought to be choosing an 
unstable relationship with China that could throw 
their financial markets into chaos, erode investor 
confidence, and encourage emigration by Taiwan's 
best and brightest. 

Taiwan's most important election, however, 
came in 2004. Whereas Chen's 2000 victory was 
widely believed to have been an accident—the 
by-product of a split within the dominant KMT— 
his reelection in 2004 showed that the KMT was 
badly out of touch with a changing electorate. In 
2004 Chen received nearly 1.5 million more votes 
than he had gotten his first time around, and he 
defeated a supposedly invincible opposing ticket 
that brought together his two main rivals from the 
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2000 election. The voting was marred by an elec- 
tion-eve assassination attempt against Chen, and 
also by his opponents’ accusations that he had 
staged the shooting for political gain. Indeed, a 
sympathy vote may have put Chen over the top 
in the extremely close election. But two other 
events—both entwined with the Taiwanese peo- 
ple’s concept of their identity—also helped a pro- 
independence president win reelection by a clear, 
albeit tiny, majority. 


CROSSING THE LINE 

The first of the two events was a dramatic dis- 
play of Tatwanese unity. On February 28, 2004, an 
estimated 2 million independence-minded Taiwan- 
ese attended a Dpp-organized rally to protest the 
fact that hundreds of Chinese missiles were trained 
on them rather menacingly from Fujian province. 
The protesters joined hands to form a human wall 
stretching the length of the island. The event's 
huge scale and carnival atmosphere suddenly cast 
into doubt what had hitherto seemed a certain 
KMT victory in the election. The rally was all the 
more ominous to the KMT because its date coin- 
cided with the anniversary of the 228 Incident, a 
1947 uprising in which at least 10,000 to 20,000 
Taiwanese civilians were slaughtered by the newly 
arrived KMT government. Among Taiwanese peo- 
ple, strong feelings about that massacre (which 
largely liquidated a generation of educated Taiwan- 
ese) tend to correlate with not wishing to be ruled 
by China—or by China’s local sympathizers. 

Perhaps more important than the rally in swing- 
ing the election was an event that occurred on 
election day. At the same time that they cast ballots 
for president, voters got their first chance to weigh 
in on national referendums. Neither of the entirely 
symbolic propositions on the ballot in 2004 gained 
the force of law: An opposition-organized boycott 
ensured that less than the required 50 percent of 
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voters cast votes on the questions. Holding the 
referendums, however, undeniably boosted turn- 
out among voters who leaned toward Chen. Even 
more significantly, the referendums institutional- 
ized the principle that decisions about Taiwan's 
future status would be subject to the approval of 
the Taiwanese people. China had identified refer- 
endums as another of its “lines in the sand,” but 
this line turned out to be like all the others: When 
Taiwan crossed it, nothing happened. In Beijing, 
referendums became an unpleasant fact that one 
could live with. In Taiwan, they progressed from 
something unthinkable into a political right and a 
foregone conclusion. Moreover, the legitimacy of 
referendums virtually guarantees that Taiwan will 
never enter a union with China except by force. 

So the assassination attempt, the rally, and the ref- 
erendunis probably combined to put Chen over the 
top in the 2004 election. But they did not by them- 
selves win him 6.4 
million votes, which ' 
were 1.5 million more 
than he had garnered 
in 2000. That result 
came about because 
Taiwan's concept of 
itself had undergone a deep TE over the 
preceding years. Rapidly retreating was allegiance 
to the notion of Chinese identity. Advancing in its 
place was Taiwanese identity. 


GAUGING IDENTITY 

Polls measuring Taiwanese identity generally 
ask respondents to define themselves as Tatwanese, 
Chinese, or both Taiwanese and Chinese. In 1996, 
about 20 percent of people defined themselves as 
Taiwanese, slightly less said they were Chinese, 
and over 50 percent said they were both Tatwan- 
ese and Chinese. By 2004, however, more than 
40 percent were calling themselves Taiwanese, 
less than 50 percent chose to identify themselves 
as Taiwanese and Chinese, and under 10 percent 
cared to be identified as Chinese alone. In Taiwan 
poll results must be treated with caution, but these 
numbers were consistent with other markers of ris- 
ing Taiwanese identity, such as an increase in the 
use of the Minnan (Taiwanese) language. During 
the authoritarian presidency of Chiang Ching-kuo 
(1978-1988), speaking Minnan was forbidden in 
schools, strictly limited in the broadcast media, 
and taboo in political lite, while Mandarin was 
enforced in schools and rewarded in public life. 
By 2004 Minnan was becoming the lingua franca 





Taiwan’s obsession with symbolism often causes 
it to behave in ways that puzzle outsiders. 





of Taiwanese politics and was used extensively, 
although by no means dominantly, in the media. 

Another indicator of the growth of Taiwanese 
identity was the changing nature of local attitudes 
toward China. In the late 1980s, when Taiwanese 
were first permitted to travel across the strait, Tai- 
wan experienced a wave of interest in and sympa- 
thy for China (partly because of the.KMT’s decades 
of China-centric indoctrination and propaganda). 
Television shows introduced enthusiastic local 
audiences to scenic spots like the then-remote and 
undeveloped Jiuzhaigou. Natural disasters such as 
flooding caused concerned Taiwanese of all ethnic 
backgrounds to donate toward relief in China. Tai- 
wan was transfixed and horrified by the Tianan- 
men massacre. 

This was also the time during which a vast flow 
of Taiwanese investment into China began (current 
investment is believed to total well over $100 bil- 
lion), making Taiwan 
one of the biggest for- 
eign investors in the 
explosive Chinese 
economy. In the early 
1990s, most Taiwan- 
ese investors were 
manufacturers of low-tech and labor-intensive prod- 
ucts such as shoes and toys. This flood of invest- 
ment began the hollowing-out of Taiwan’ industrial 
core, though the burgeoning of high-tech industries 
helped mask the extent of the damage to the econ- 
omy for nearly a decade. Over the past decade, how- 
ever, Taiwans high-tech industries have joined the 
exodus as best they can (the Taiwanese government 
continues to impose restrictions on investment in 
China by larger companies); and China has dis- 
placed the United States as the leading destination 
for Taiwanese exports. Many of these exports are 
then re-exported to the United States and elsewhere 
in finished products assembled in China. In effect, 
Taiwanese companies have bound Taiwan and 
China together as part of the global supply chain 
that puts products like iPhones and Xboxes in the 
hands of consumers around the world. 

Even so, economic ties did not seem to cause 
most Taiwanese to feel closer to China. Tatwanese 
attitudes toward China went through several fluctu- 
ations, but never again was there the feeling of com- 
monality that existed at the end of the 1980s and 
into the early 1990s. At times China was seen as a 
political threat, at times as a land of opportunity. By 
2004, it had sometimes been demonized as a source 
of dangerous products, especially medicines and 


foods. But the Taiwanese view of China had largely 
normalized. Hundreds of thousands of Taiwanese 
lived and invested there; on the other hand, fewer 
Taiwanese traveled there for pleasure, as fresher 
destinations in Europe, Indonesia, and even India 
emerged. By 2004, Taiwan's level of interest in China 
had become consistent with what one would expect 
from a small nation situated near a large nation, one 
- with which it shares some cultural commonalities. 
By capitalizing on these changes in Taiwan’ self- 
conception, Chen was able to attract enough sup- 
port to win the 2004 election (despite his inability 
in his first term to deliver reforms that he had prom- 
ised in 2000). During the 2004 campaign he called 
for replacing the Republic of China constitution, 
promulgated in 1947 to underpin the KMTs rule 
of the whole of China, with a new, Taiwan-focused 
document. In his speeches he directly addressed the 
Japanese colonial period, the KMTs bloody begin- 
nings in Taiwan, and that party’s mixed record 


during decades of martial law. His opponents, mean- ` 


while, confident that their combined ticket would 
win something like 60 percent of the votes, simply 
refused to address these issues of Tatwanese identity. 
At the polls, they paid. 


THE LIMITS OF IDENTITY 

For a few months after Chen's March 20, 2004, 
victory, some felt that a rising tide of Taiwanese 
identity might give the DPP, along with its allies, 
full power to reconfigure the Taiwanese state. Some 
even thought Chen would be emboldened to hold 
a plebiscite on Taiwanese independence. 

In that falls legislative election, however, Chen's 
party and its allies failed to gain a majority. Soon 
thereafter the opposition coalition led by the 
KMT instituted a very successful policy of legisla- 
tive obstruction (which, among other things, has 
blocked most of a multibillion-dollar purchase 
of US arms—on the reasoning that Taiwan's best 
defense agatnst China is to stop provoking Beijing). 
In fact, by the end of 2004, although Taiwanese 
identity was strong and continuing to grow, as a 
political force it had begun to retreat from its high 
water mark. Those who thought a wave of Taiwan- 
ese identity would sweep away all in its path had 
fundamentally misjudged its nature. 

Taiwanese identity is not essentially or even pri- 
marily political. To be sure, it can become highly 
political when, for example, China’s attitude 
toward Taiwan is too bellicose. But even for many 
Taiwanese who take pride in what they regard as 
their country and who enjoy their sense of distance 
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from China, Taiwanese identity is more an issue of 
lifestyle and language than pure nationalist senti- 
ment. Thus, although Taiwanese identity can and 
does make itself felt in national elections, which 
are contested on abstract and emotional terms, 
this does not prevent voters in local elections from 
casting their ballots primarily based on issues such 
as which party can deliver to their hometowns the 
largest construction projects. 

Chen, never having won a sweeping popular 
mandate, and understanding after the 2004 legisla- 
tive election that he would face a hostile legislature 
for the rest of his time in office, has largely devoted 
himself to reshaping Taiwan's view of itself. He has 
pursued this goal by combining the near-imperial 
powers of the Taiwanese presidency with his own 
legal sophistication. (In contrast with China, where 
an engineering class rules, Taiwan draws its top 
leaders mainly from the legal profession.) 

Through various legal maneuvers Chen has man- 
aged to defeat opposition challenges to his 2004 
reelection, eliminate an opposition-dominated 
media watchdog (the National Communications 
Council), and do away with the National Unifica- 
tion Council and Guidelines—vestiges of Taiwan's 
formal commitment to unification, set up in the 
early 1990s and long inactive. Moreover, he has real- 
ized the DPP'S long-time goals of teaching Minnan, 
Hakka, and aboriginal languages in public schools; 
reducing the amount of literary Chinese in the high 
school curriculum; and emphasizing the idea that 
Taiwan's complex, multiethnic identity is open to 
all who share its democratic values. He has also 
engaged in a relentless campaign against symbols of 
Taiwan's authoritarian past—a campaign his oppo- 
nents refer to with the ugly term “desinification.” 

Chen prefers to call it “normalization.” No mat- 
ter what it is called, the campaign focuses on dis- 
mantling the Stalinist personality cult that Chiang 
Ching-kuo built around his father Chiang Kai-shek 
(whose reputation is now extremely low). The 
grounds of every school once contained a statue of 
the Eternal Leader; every town had a Chiang Kai- 
shek Road; and a huge, pompous complex called 
Chiang Kai-shek Memorial Hall was built in cen- 
tral Taipei to honor the Generalissimo. In essence, 
the elder Chiang was transformed into a Confucian 
god. During the past year, however, Chen has elim- 
inated much of this cult. Chiang Kai-shek Memo- 
rial Hall has become Taiwan Democracy Hall. 
Chiang Kai-shek International Airport has become 
Taipei-Taoyuan International Airport. In the south- 
ern city of Kaohsiung, a huge bronze statue of the 
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dictator was hacked apart on orders from the DPP 
mayor. The renaming campaign has not stopped 
with Chiang, either. China Post has become Tai- 
wan Post, Chinese Petroleum has become CPC 
Petroleum, and the International Bank of China 
has been allowed to disappear entirely, ostensibly 
because of a merger. 

Chen; critics argue, with substantial justification, 
that this campaign merely masks the president’ poor 
record of governing. Although Chen was initially 
elected on a reform platform, he has never been able 
to deliver on traditional DPP issues such as enact- 
ing laws permitting real labor unions or stopping 
the construction of a fourth nuclear power plant. In 
fact, he has made some matters worse by appointing 
individuals later indicted on corruption charges and 
with his habit of changing his cabinet almost annu- 
ally. His critics say Chen's name changes represent 
the triumph of symbolism over substance. 

Yet, because of Taiwan’s fundamental divide over 
its identity, and because of the power of symbols to 
influence opinions on the 
island’s existential ques- 
tion, symbolism is always 
a Inatter of great passion in 
Taiwan, and debates over 
symbols become fraught 
with ideological tension. 
Indeed, Tatwan’s obsession 
with symbolism often causes it to behave in ways 
that puzzle outsiders, even those who sympathize 
with its diplomatic plight. When Taiwan grabs 
attention abroad, it is often in association with 
some evidently trivial issue such as whether the 
Olympic torch will pass through Taiwan on its way 
to China, or whether Taiwan will attempt to rejoin 
the United Nations under the name Taiwan. 

The evident triviality of the UN proposal is that, 
given China’s crushing diplomatic superiority, Tai- 
wan will never overcome Beijing’s opposition to 
its UN membership. The efforts very hopelessness 
is one reason the United States opposes holding a 
referendum on the question. But the Americans are 
overlooking, or pretending not to understand, that 
the proposed referendum has little to do with join- 
ing the UN in the first place, and everything to do 
with the pride that most Taiwanese people take in 
being Taiwanese. In a sense, the proposed referen- 
dum is intended to function as a positive comple- 
ment to the 228 rally, which was held primarily in 
defiance of China. The proposed referendum also 
taps into the very strong Taiwanese desire to par- 
ticipate fully in international society. 





The legitimacy of referendums virtually 
guarantees that Taiwan will never enter 
a union with China except by force. 





ENTER THE PROSECUTION 

Although the current DPP administration is by 
far Taiwans cleanest government since the end of 
Japanese occupation, the DPP as an institution has 
failed truly to distinguish itself from the bloated, 
top-down, corrupt KMT. The DPP has imitated the 
KMT's Leninist party structure, right down to the 
standing committees, and it has aped the KMTs 
love of the trappings of power. And, unfortunately 
for Chen, the imitation has not all gone in one 
direction—the KMT has learned lessons from the 
DPP’s mastery at shaping the law, and has used:its 
dominance of the prosecutor corps to win politi- 
cal'battles. Indeed, aggressive prosecutors have 
succeeded in sending Chen’ son-in-law to jail for 
seven years on insider-trading charges and putting 
the president's wife on trial for embezzling state 
funds. (As of this writing, her trial is ongoing.) 

While the charges against Chen's wife seem exag- 
gerated, they sparked months of anti-Chen demon- 
strations in the capital last year. The millions of KMT 
supporters who took to 
the streets to protest cor- 
ruption nearly brought the 
govertiment down. Ral- 
lying daily in front of the 
Presidential Office under 
the leadership of Shih 
Ming-teh (a former dissi- 
dent who spent 25 years in KMT jails for advocating 
Taiwanese independence), the protesters took on 
considerable legitimacy not only because they were 
advocating a recognizable ctvic good—clean govern- 
ment—but also because Shih’ leadership gave them 
an aura of unimpeachable Tatwaneseness. 

The anticorruption movement finally fizzled 
out because of Shih's erratic leadership, but also 
because of a general sense that the courts, not 
people power, should determine who is guilty of 
corruption. Still, the demonstrations marked an 
important moment in the political evolution of 
the KMT. The party was able to broaden its base by 
attracting middle class people discontented with 
the relatively slow growth of the Taiwanese econ- 
omy in recent years. 

Perhaps even more important, the KMT protests 
managed to achieve the carnival feeling that usu- 
ally pervades DPP affairs, with demonstrators wear- 
ing costumes and vendors working the crowd with 
sausages, beverages, and betel nuts. For the KMT, 
this light touch was quite a change; after its elec- 
tion losses in 2000 and 2004, the party’s demon- 
strations were characterized by seething anger and 


sporadic violence. Strange as it may seem, however, 
the campaign against Chen’ wife actually strength- 
ened the presidents administration, insofar as it 
highlighted the fact that his base of hard-line anti- 
China voters, about 30 percent of the population, 
had not eroded in the slightest. 


OH, NO, NO, NO, NO 

When Chen was first elected in’ 2000, the United 
States, concerned about the Taiwanese leader’s 
openly pro-independence stance, extracted-from 
him a set of promises known as the Four No’ and 
One Without. These required Chen not to declare 
Taiwanese independence, not to change Taiwan's 
official name (then as now, the Republic of China), 
not to incorporate into the constitution a model of 
Taipei-Beijing relations known as special state-to- 
state relations, not to hold a referendum on Taiwans 
ultimate status, and not to abolish the National Uni- 
fication Council and Guidelines (this, incidentally, 
is the “Without”). But Chen did in fact abolish the 
council and guidelines—then attempted, through 
the use of adroit, lawyerly language, to-evade 
responsibility for breaking his promise. 

Chen's record of hewing to the rest of the Four 
No's and One Without has not been stellar. He has 
not called a referendum on Taiwan's ultimate sta- 
tus, but he has created the conditions for such an 
event by holding referendums on related subjects. 
His latest proposed referendum—the one that 
concerns joining the United Nations under the 
name Taiwan—comes close to breaking another 
of the pledges because it virtually amounts to 


changing the official name. But above all Chen. 


has circumvented his promise not to declare Tai- 
wanese independence, insofar as be routinely 
defines Taiwan as an already independent and 
sovereign state. In a recent Washington Post inter- 
view, he referred to “the reality and status quo of 
Taiwan's being an independent, sovereign coun- 
try.” In other words, Taiwan no longer needs to 
make a formal declaration of independence. It 
is independent already. This has in fact been the 
DPP’ official position for a decade. 

Chen’ failure to keep his promises, considered 
in combination with Taiwan's failure to purchase 
the arms that the United States has agreed to sell it, 
is contributing to the increasingly common view 


in Washington that Taiwan is unreliable and dif- 


ficult to work with. To be sure, the United States 
should never have forced the head of an allied state 
to make promises he could not keep—especially 
since he had promised his constituency he would 
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address these issues. Still, Chen's frequent failure 
to communicate directly with the United States, 
along with his habit of surprising his American 
friends with decisions like the one to abolish the 
council and guidelines, has undeniably degraded 
some aspects of Taiwan-Us relations. Chen's suc- 
cessor will need to mend fences. 


WHO’S NEXT? 

Taiwan's political attention is now turning to 
the March 2008 presidential election, which will 
be contested between the Dpp’s Frank Hsieh, a for- 
mer Kaohsiung mayor, and Ma Ying-jeou, a former 
mayor of Taipei. The campaign will be a typically 
Taiwanese full-contact political scrum—but in © 
many ways it does not matter who wins. Neither 
Ma nor Hsieh is inclined to alter, nor capable of 
altering, the cross-strait status quo, and the sig- 
nificance of the 2008 election is almost certain to 
derive from its normality. 

Hsieh, like Chen, is an ethnic Taiwanese and 
once a practicing lawyer whose political career 
began in the 1970s when he defended a slightly 
older generation of political dissidents. Hsieh, who 
nearly completed a doctorate in law at Kyoto Uni- 
versity, possesses a strong intellectual streak, but he 
disguises this behind the carefully cultivated per- 
sona of a folksy small-town high school teacher. . 

Hsieh has been hailed as a moderate in the inter- 
national media for what they call his pragmatic 
approach to cross-strait relations. But just like Chen, 
Hsieh insists that Taiwan is a sovereign and inde- 
pendent country, and he advocates changing the 
constitution to abandon its commitment to a unified 
China. He also has tacitly endorsed the proposed 
referendum on joining the UN under the name Tai- 
wan. According to Hsieh, “Ma Ying-jeou . . . rec- 
ognizes the right to referendum. But his vote will 
be for unification with China. My vote will be to 
defend Taiwan’ sovereign and independent status 
and to make Taiwan a welfare state founded on 
dignity, justice, and happiness.” - 

While Hsieh has proved that he is a strong cam- 
paigner, he has a reputation for being sharp and 
abrasive. In addition, his new-age spiritualism 
almost ended his political career on one occasion 
when he became too closely tied to a Taoist guru 
who was supposed to possess magical powers. That 
said, Taiwan is notably tolerant of religious beliefs 
outside the mainstream. Also, Hsieh has been cred- 
ited with vastly improving the quality of life in the 
declining port city where he served as mayor, and 
he is a veteran campaigner with a strong, commit- 
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ted organization behind him. One serious threat to 
his candidacy is the highly politicized prosecuto- 
rial system that has made him the subject of sev- 
eral ongoing corruption investigations. 

Ma, the last major politician in Taiwan who is 
identified as a “mainlander,” represents a much 
more formidable presidential candidate than did 
the charismatically challenged Lien Chan, the 
man the KMT fielded to its regret in both 2000 
and 2004. The son of a career party official, Ma 
has been groomed for leadership by the KMT for 
nearly 30 years. After studying at Harvard and 
receiving an academic degree in law (unlike Chen 
and Hsieh, Ma never passed the notoriously diffi- 
cult Taiwanese bar exam), Ma returned to Taiwan 
to work as English secretary to Chiang Ching- 
kuo. In the Lee Teng-hui administration he held 
several cabinet posts before being drafted to run 
for mayor of Taipei. 

Ma’s excellent English makes him popular with 
the international media and business community. 
These non-constituencies are also reassured by 
his promises to initiate direct air travel between 
Taiwan and China. But on the trail Ma is a weak 
speaker, and he sometimes seems ill at ease when 
campaigning in markets and temples, where one 
is expected to interact comfortably with ordinary 
people. Worst of all, Ma speaks broken Taiwanese. 
This has subjected him to criticism, especially in 
the island’s center and south, that his English is 
better than his Taiwanese. As indeed it is. 

Ma’s main campaign theme has been that the 
KMT can manage the economy better than the 
DPP has done. By most measures, Taiwan's eco- 
nomic performance over the seven years of DPP 
government has been steady but not spectacu- 
lar, with GDP growth averaging about 4 percent a 
year. Over the past two years, the unemployment 
that reared its head a decade ago has eased to less 
then 4 percent. Yet the public’s perception of the 
economy is still that jobs are hard to come by and 
incomes are stagnant. 

Ma will face questions aboutt comments he 
has made to the international media advocating 
eventual unification with China. He will also be 
excoriated for his opposition to direct presiden- 
tial elections in 1996 and his long service in the 
martial law regime. He will respond by reminding 
everyone that he is opposed to a Hong-Kong style 
one-country two-systems solution for Taiwan and 
that he has been a vocal critic of the suppression of 
Tiananmen Square protesters. On the whole, Ma is 
a Chinese nationalist who believes that Taiwan and 


China can be united if China becomes a democ- 
racy. He optimistically believes it will. 

Ma was recently indicted for allegedly funnel- 
ing government money into his private accounts, 
but much of the public seems to think he is being 
unfairly punished for a longstanding Taiwanese 
accounting practice whereby public officials sup- 
plement their relatively low salaries with public 
funds. Ma was not a particularly effective mayor 
of Taipei, but his years in the public spotlight and 
the reputation for integrity he developed before 
his recent scandals—not to mention his obvious 
sincerity—have earned him considerable good will 
among Taiwan's middle class. 

All in all, Hsieh is the stronger of the two candi- 
dates. Ma is far stronger than the political stiffs who 
have appeared on recent KMT tickets. And his prom- 
ise to manage the economy competently could yet 
deliver him the election, as long as he can appear 
sensitive to identity issues without getting bogged 
down in them. Even so, with Taiwanese self-identi- 
fication at an all-time of high of over 60 percent, the 
island could very easily navigate the next four years 
under another pro-independence president. 


BEIJING HOLDS THE CARDS 

If Hsieh does win, his victory would hinge not 
just on the strength of his candidacy, but also on 
whether he and the DPP can again find a way to 
transform the public’s ever strengthening Taiwan- 
ese identity, at least temporarily, into a political 
force. To do so, they may need some help from Bei- 
jing ın the form of a temper tantrum over the UN 
referendum, which would likely bring to the polls 
voters who are normally apolitical but whose sense 
of Taiwanese identity is strong. These voters would 
almost certainly vote for Hsieh. If Ma wins, in con- 
trast, it will not mean that Taiwanese identity has 
been weakened in any meaningful sense. Rather, it 
will remain dormant in its political potency until 
some new threat to Taiwans freedom appears. 

Indeed, only one actor in the Taiwan game has 


_the power to defuse Taiwanese identity. That actor, 


paradoxically, is China. If China became a democ- 
racy and allowed Taiwan, or at least the Taiwanese 
people, to participate fully in international life, the 
defining force that politicizes Taiwanese identity 
would be removed. But China does not have much 
time to make such a change. If China fails to act 
soon, the long-term effects of Chen’s project to de- 
emphasize Taiwan's connection with China may 
convert Taiwanese identity from a politically pas- 
sive force into a politically active one. 


Dad 
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America’s Asia-Pacific Strategy 
Is Out of Kilter 
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if American policy makers, at the expense of 

other regions, became fixated on international 
terrorism and related Middle East challenges. Such 
an approach to security policy, however, would 
be misguided and ill-fated. Ultimately, the United 
States’ geopolitical destiny is likely to be shaped by 
pursuing the same goals on which us foreign policy 
has been focused since the founding of the repub- 
lic: preventing hegemonic powers from controlling 
American global strategy, ensuring US access to 
key international markets; and promoting liberal 
democratic values abroad. Much of this agenda, 
albeit not all, is conducted at the traditional “state- 
centric” level of international relations, the rise of 
non-state actors notwithstanding. 

In this context, the Asia-Pacific region is shap- 
ing up as the most important in the world for the 
United States’ evolving strategic interests and force 
postures. The us-China relationship has developed 
into the world’s most critical bilateral relationship. 
Taiwan and North Korea remain volatile flashpoints 
capable of involving the United States in conflicts 
that could be far more lethal than Iraq. And Asian 
economies, generating around 34 percent of the 
worlds total gross national product, are among the 
most dynamic and fastest-growing in the world. 

As Americans prepare to elect a new president 
next year, their country is approaching a his- 
toric juncture in its strategic relations with the 
expansive “region” encompassing a vast area that 
stretches from the eastern Indian Ocean to South- 
east Asia to littoral East Asia to Oceania and the 
South Pacific. If Washington is effective in linking 
its Asia-Pacific and global security postures, it can 
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maintain its status as a preeminent power in the 
region. If it fails, it may find itself involved in a 
dangerous and unstable multipolar rivalry with 
China, Russia, and other major powers that would 
consume America’s energy and sap its resources for 
decades to come. 


US POWER CHALLENGED 

The specter of China growing ‘strong —whether 
through a “peaceful rise,” as Beijing insists is occur- 
ring, or as a hegemonic threat to Us global primacy, 
as many of China's critics see it—is for US policy 
planners the most substantial Asia-Pacific challenge 
today. Resolving the Taiwan question is directly 
related to the future course of Sino-American rela- 
tions; permanently defusing the nuclear crisis on 
the Korean peninsula also depends increasingly on 
the ability of China and the United States to coman- 
age that process. 

There is no shortage, however, of other regional 
security challenges that could test Washington's 
future ability to help underwrite regional stabil- 
ity. These include sustained historical tensions 
between China and Japan, the United States’ most 
important Asia-Pacific ally; tensions between 
China and India as the region's two most rapidly 
growing economic and strategic powers; and pro- 
tracted religious and territorial disputes between 
India and Pakistan that could potentially spill over 
to affect stability throughout much of Central and 
Southeast Asia. Russia looms just over the horizon 
with continued territorial grievances against Japan 
and nationalist-based apprehensions about China. 
Observers concerned with the issue of good gov- 
ernance question the legitimacy of various South- 
east Asian governments (Burma, Thailand, and 
the Indochinese states) and worry that nascent 
democracies (such as Indonesia and the Philip- 
pines) remain vulnerable to protracted ethnic, 
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religious, or ideological pressures. Finally, an array 
of so-called “transregional security” and’“human 


security” challenges have recently emerged in the 


Asia-Pacific region that have obvious global rami- 
fications. These include nuclear nonproliferation, 
climate change (with China and India projected 
to become the world’s largest energy consumers 
within a decade or so), energy security, pandemics, 
and food and water security. 

The United States, as a global trading and mari- 
time power that depends greatly on continued 


access to the region’s markets and sea-lanes of- 


communication, has a major interest in promoting 
conflict avoidance. It wants Asia-Pacific rivalries 
and vulnerabilities not to escalate into open con- 
frontation, and wants to prevent the development 
of an extremist, anti-Western bloc in the region. 
Neither does it wish an intensification of nuclear 
or conventional arms races in the region. 

Asia-Pacific security challenges that affect us 
interests in the region and in the wider world 
also include the proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction, the spread of terrorism, and the inten- 
sification of trade protectionism. The administration 
of George W. Bush has insisted, in national security 
strategy documents, that a key objective is to sustain 
US regional engagement by preserving robust secu- 
rity partnerships with allies such as Japan, South 
Korea, Singapore, and Australia that support a cred- 
ible American forward defense posture. 

Yet it is critical in this context to strike. an 
appropriate balance between cooperative and com- 
petitive American security behavior in the region. 
Unfortunately, current US strategy puts excessive 
emphasis on competition. The Us Department of 
Defense 2006 Quadrennial Defense Review repre- 
sented US engagement strategy as a policy instru- 
ment to hedge against the asceridancy of China asa 
military competitor to the United States, demarcat- 
ing US regional allies as deterrence assets. In April 
2006, US National Security Adviser Steven Hadley 
described the following items as the three pillars of 
US Asia-Pacific strategy: promoting democracy and 
freedom with allied support; building networks of 
cooperative regional security with those allies and 
other regional states; and finding the’ right com- 
bination of engagement and balancing to project 
toward an increasingly powerful China. What 
appeared to be missing from Hadley’s list was an 
acknowledgement that all three processes would 
require investment of considerable time and effort, 
that they would have to be adjusted according to 
the region's political and cultural sensitivities, and 


that regional actors must claim joint ownership of 
future regional security architectures. 


RIVALRY WITH CHINA 

How successful Washington’ strategy will be 
rests largely on the future of Sino-American rela- 
tions. China’s gross domestic product is now larger 
than that of Britain and France; if its current rate of 
growth is sustained, China is projected to become 
the world’s biggest economy by 2030. The econo- 
mies of China and the United States are increasingly 
interdependent, with two-way trade increasing from . 
$33 billion in 1992 to $263 billion in 2006. At the 
same time, China’s authoritarian political system 
and human rights practices clash with an American 
tendency to export democratic values as universal 
commodities. Sino-American military and diplo- 
matic competition is also increasing. Many US ana- 
lysts, for example, view the recent intensification 
of China's multilateral security diplomacy with the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) 
as nothing more than a divide-and-rule strategy 
designed to marginalize US strategic influence in 
the region. 

American diplomacy, too, has been criticized as 
polarizing the region. Washington's recent efforts 
to stréngthen alliance relations in the Asia-Pacific, 
including so-called alliance transformation ini- 
tiatives with Japan and the formalization of the 
Australia-Japan-Us Trilateral Strategic Dialogue, are 
illustrative. Chinese leaders perceive such efforts 
as an American-led containment strategy directed 
against their own country. Beijing and Washington 
both fear the other will pursue “zero-sum” policies 
at its own expense. This tendency must eventually 
be tempered if greater stability is to be realized in 
the Asia-Pacific region. l 

War avoidance in the Taiwan Strait and on the 
Korean peninsula constitutes the most immediate 
benchmark for how successfully these fears will be - 
overcome. Crisis intensity varies in both regional 
flashpoints as China and the United States intermit- 
tently vie with each other to demonstrate their con- 
tinuing loyalty to old Cold War allies, or collaborate 
to curtail steps toward independence by Taiwan and 
the policy excesses of the North Korean regime. 

Beijing's leadership insists it has the right to 
assimilate Taiwan by force if the current or a future 
Taiwanese government crosses the “red line” 
established in China’s March 2005 anti-secession 
law and declares independence from China. Any 
Chinese use of force against Taiwan would violate 
the Taiwan Relations Act that suggests the United 


States might intervene on that island polity’s behalf 
if such a contingency were to transpire. In Beijing 
and Washington, memories of the two countries’ 
near-clash in 1996 are still raw. At that time, when 
the People’s Liberation Army carried out military 
exercises and missile tests adjacent to Taiwan's 
shores in an effort to influence Taiwan's presiden- 
tial election, China underestimated US resolve to 
intervene against hard-line Chinese actions. 

' The United States successfully faced down the 
Chinese leadership to end that crisis, but thereaf- 
ter the Clinton and Bush administrations showed 
little inclination to confront China on the Taiwan 
issue. They instead adopted a harder line against 
Taiwanese President Chen Shui-bian’s often-strident 
independence tendencies. To be sure, Beijing still 
complains about US “interference in internal affairs” 
concerning Taiwan. China is also tailoring its mil- 
itary buildup to help it prevail in any future con- 
frontation with the 
United States over 
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Denuclearization of the Korean peninsula, how- 
ever, is critical to Chinese security, if for no other 
reason than that it gives China and the United 
States, as “nuclear have” powers under the terms of 
the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), a bet- 
ter chance to stem the tide of state-centric nuclear 
proliferation in Northeast Asia and beyond. For 
China it would be a geopolitical nightmare to 
face a Japan that had developed a nuclear force in 
response to unbridled North Korean development 
of nuclear weapons capabilities. With this in mind, 
China has been relentless in pressuring the North 
Koreans to participate in successive formal rounds 
of six-party talks and to join numerous working 
groups to prepare for the more formal negotiating 
sessions. It has also threatened the North Kore- 
ans with extensive sanctions in the export of food 
and fuel if Pyongyang becomes too recalcitrant. 
(China provides 80 to 90 percent of North Korea's 
fuel supplies and 
about one-third of 
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missiles in Fujian 
province, which is 
adjacent to the Tai- 
wan Strait, and its 
recent antisatellite test, presumably carried out with 
US command and control networks in mind, exem- 
plify this trend. Such Chinese efforts, however, have 
hardly overshadowed an inclination by both China 
and the United States since 1996 to avoid direct 
confrontation over Taiwan. 


TROUBLES WITH ALLIES 

Although it is not necessarily linked to the United 
States’ harder line toward Taiwanese independence, 
China has recently adopted a tough position against 
its longstanding communist ally, North Korea. The 
Chinese, with Washington’ blessing, have assumed 
a pivotal role in multilateral talks, pressuring North 
Korea's “Dear Leader,” Kim Jong Il to take tangible 
steps toward nuclear disarmament in return for US 
economic and diplomatic concessions. Of course, 
China is concerned about what might happen if the 
communist regime were suddenly to implode. The 
ramifications for China’s own border security, the 
probable influx of North Korean refugees into Jilin 
and Liaoning provinces, and the removal of an ideo- 
logical bedfellow (albeit an eccentric and often can- 
tankerous one) adjacent to its own territory would 
be less than acceptable for China’s leadership. 


the Asia-Pacific region into one more comfortable 
with sharing power and negotiating compromises. 





demonstrated a 
willingness and 
‘capacity to work 
with each other 
to restrict the ability of minor regional powers to 
disrupt the Asia-Pacific region’s central strategic 
balance. But this does not mean they are neces- 
sarily becoming more compatible in managing the 
broader Asia-Pacific geopolitical landscape. Serious 
and potentially divisive differences persist in their 
strategic objectives and diplomatic style. The United 
States is feeling increasingly comfortable, for exam- 
ple, with Japan’s resurgence as a “normal power.” 
This may prove a barrier to sustaining any implicit 
Sino-American strategic bargain on comanaging the 
Taiwanese and North Korean flashpoints. 
Strengthening the US-Japan alliance is a core 
feature of Washington's emerging grand strategy 
to encourage the rise of “friendly powers” such as 
Japan, Australia, and India to contain Chinese ambi- 
tions and capabilities and to preserve its own posi- 
tion of decisive strategic influence. Key officials in 
the Bush administration also see the US-Japan alli- 
ance as a burgeoning instrument of international 
security politics that could be applied to the global 
war on terror, preventing nuclear proliferation, and 
safeguarding vital sea-lanes of communication. 
Japanese political leaders are increasingly con- 
sidering revisions to their country’s postwar “peace 
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constitution.” And US-Japan collaboration in such 
defense technology areas as theater missile defense 
is now ingrained within the alliance. Japanese 
weapons procurement designed to integrate such 
technologies into its military infrastructure is 
resulting in Japan’s deploying what is de facto an 
increasingly offense-oriented defense force. All of 
these trends only intensify China’s threat percep- 
tions of the US-Japan alliance as a challenge to its 
core geopolitical interests. 

Another source of tension relates to China’s 
ambitions for regional dominance. Beijing promotes 
variations of a “New Security Concept” as the most 
appropriate road to achieving greater regional sta- 
bility. China has become an enthusiastic supporter 
of ASEAN’ “comprehensive security” formula for 
confidence-building measures and for other collec- 
tive security approaches in the Asia-Pacific region. 
It has directly contrasted this approach to the us 
insistence on main- 
taining its “hierarchi- 
cal” or “hegemonic” 
bilateral security alli- 
ances in the region. 
American critics of 
China’s diplomatic 
behavior insist that 
Beijing is using multi- 
lateralism in a way its traditional advocates never 
intended—to drive a wedge between the United 
States and its regional allies by forcing them to 
choose between emerging regional security orga- 
nizations (with the idea that this will increasingly 
lead them to accept Chinese dominance). 


FORWARD, BUT FLEXIBLE 

America’s military preoccupation with Iraq and 
Afghanistan has led to a widespread perception 
that Us military power is declining as the “long 
war” against international terrorism intensi- 
fies. An April 2007 Congressional Budget Office 
report, for example, noted that only between 
three and eleven US Army brigades would be 
available if a crisis in another part of the world 
were to require American military intervention. 
US plans to defend South Korea have previously 
envisioned deploying up to 20 or 21 brigades. 
Former Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld's 
vision of defense transformation, in which for- 
ward basing would be reduced, seems irrelevant 
at a time when the United States is increasingly 
dependent on coalition partners to help carry out 
critical military missions. 





For China it would be a geopolitical nightmare 
to face a Japan that had developed a nuclear 
force in response to unbridled North Korean 

development of nuclear weapons capabilities. 








A steady, qualitative improvement in China’s 
defense industries, supplemented by a thriving 
Russian-Chinese arms sales relationship, promises 
to bring China into equality with the United States 
in areas of military technology where equality was 
until recently unimaginable. China's increased ability 
to disrupt Us information networks, its development 
of special operations forces to strike at US regional 
basing operations, and its broadening of ballistic, 
cruise, and other missile systems threaten to neu- 
tralize traditional Us strategic superiority in the 
Asia-Pacific maritime theater of operations. North 
Koreas military capabilities also remain formidable, 
in the event a war breaks out on the Korean penin- 
sula. And there is no guarantee that a strategically 
resurgent Russia would stay neutral in any future 
Fast Asian conflict if it believed its security inter- 
ests were directly threatened by the United States. 
Russia maintains a significant security relationship 
with China via the 
Shanghai Coopera- 
tion Organization and 
still honors a low-key 
defense accord with 
Pyongyang. . 

To contend with 
these realities, recent 
us doctrinal planning 
has focused on increasing the flexibility of Ameri- 
can forces deployed in the Asia-Pacific region. The 
numerical strength of ground forces will shrink in 
South Korea (a 2004 agreement calls for the reduc- 
tion of us forces from 37,500 to 25,000 by next 
year) and in Okinawa (where 8,000 Marines will be 
transferred to the Us territory of Guam), as domes- 
tic politics in both South Korea and Japan now 
favors national security strategies less dependent 
OD a permanent US force presence. Both countries, 
however, have agreed to continue hosting major 
operating bases from which us forces could maneu- 
ver in future regional contingencies. The US-Japan 
Defense Policy Review Initiative and the Us-South 
Korea Future of the Alliance Talks have mapped out 
a de facto triangle of us force positioning affording 
Washington maximum flexibility to apply its mili- 
tary power. Guam is particularly important in this 
equation, as the home for substantial levels of us air 
and naval forward strike capabilities. This strategy 
at least partially compensates for the present lack of 
mass in US force structure. 

Both South Korean and Japanese forces are plan- 
ning to achieve greater interoperability with us 
units even as they mature toward assuming more 


responsibility for their own national defense. The 
us-South Korea Combined Forces Command will 
soon give way to the South Korean government's 
assumption of control over its own country’s forces 
during wartime. Japan will increasingly develop 
missile defense technology, provide training for 
Southeast Asian antipiracy and related maritime 
capabilities, and act as an important coalition part- 
ner in US-initiated global security operations such 
as the Proliferation Security Initiative and interna- 
tional counterterrorism efforts. 

Achieving the United States’ strategic interests in 
Southeast Asia requires that US policy makers think 
about this region in wide strategic terms, and not 
merely as a theater for counterterrorism. Although 
a very substantial terrorist threat, the suppression of 
which is crucial to the United States’ regional and 
global security objectives, has emerged in Indonesia, 
the Philippines, and other parts of the subregion, 
the Asian financial crisis illustrated that Southeast 
Asian leaders fundamentally believe that econom- 
ics is security. This largely explains China’s growing 
geopolitical appeal among the ASEAN states, not- 
withstanding their lingering suspicions about Chi- 
nas ultimate strategic intentions. It also highlights a 
perception held by many Southeast Asians that the 
United States is increasingly indifferent to their area 
of the world, except for counterterrorism. 


A BROADER SECURITY PARADIGM 

During the Bush administration’ second term in 
office, the United States has attempted to respond 
to ASEAN's embrace of a broader security paradigm. 
In November 2005, the United States signed the 
ASEAN-US Enhanced Partnership agreement, which 
was intended to increase collaboration on security, 
economic, and cultural issues by treating these cat- 
egories as interdependent. The same month, Wash- 
ington lifted its longstanding ban on arms exports to 
Indonesia, having realized that the burgeoning Indo- 
nesian democracy’s efforts to promote security could 
never entirely satisfy the US Congress's unbending 
expectation that Indonesia adhere to US-style human 
rights standards and behavior. The December 2004 
tsunami underscored the relevance of disaster relief 
as a key nonmilitary component in ASEANS security 
agenda. The SARS pandemic’s physical and psycho- 
logical impact on the populations of Singapore and 
Vietnam drove home the point that Washington's 
contemporary security approaches to Southeast Asia 
need to be innovative and multifaceted. : 

Even the military dimensions of Southeast Asian 
geopolitics are changing rapidly. Traditional cold 
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war alliances emphasizing containment and deter- 
rence have given way to relationships defined by 
how an external power can assist smaller states in 
preserving domestic political stability. The United 
States has designated both the Philippines and 
Thailand as major non-NATO allies, yet both coun- 
tries are mired in conflicts with domestic insur- 
gency groups, including jihadists, and both have 
recently confronted extra-constitutional challenges 
to their fragile democratic institutions. 

Unlike their Northeast Asian counterparts and 
Australia, therefore, the Philippines and Thailand, 
along with most other ASEAN states, have been 
unable to devote the resources needed to modern- 
ize their military-infrastructures so that they can 
be integrated easily into US strategic operations. 
Thailand—though it continues to host the annual 
Cobra Gold military exercise for the United States, 
Singapore, and allied nations—has declined sev- 
eral recent requests by Washington for permission 
to pre-position US military supplies for use in the 
Persian Gulf. The extent to which Thailand is now 
contributing viably to a US regional “footprint” is in 
doubt. The Philippines withdrew its small contin- 
gent of military personnel from Iraq in July 2004 
in response to a civilian Filipino truck driver being 
taken hostage and threatened with beheading. 
Given this behavior by the United States’ Southeast 
Asian treaty allies, cynical observers of us policy 
can feel justified in treating the phrase “coalition 
of the willing” with at least some derision. 

US defense officials respond to such skepticism 
by noting that Thailand, the Philippines, and other 
ASEAN countries can contribute to regional security 
by pursuing the niche areas of defense most rele- 
vant to their own regional security environments. 
Examples would include countries’ procuring pre- 
cision-guided munitions and advanced combat air- 
craft to defend their 200-mile exclusive economic 
zones and maritime approaches from external state- 
centric predators or from sub-state threats such as 
piracy. However, a more conventional ASEAN multi- 
lateral defense—especially one in which the United 
States plays a key supporting role—appears to be 
only a distant prospect. Indonesia and Malaysia's 
rejection in mid-2004 of a proposal floated by the 
United States Pacific Command for a Regional Secu- 
rity Maritime Initiative illustrates the difficulty fac- 
ing the United States in reversing Southeast Asian 
governments’ historical preference for,the “ASEAN 
Way,” with its emphasis on noninterference in inter- 
nal affairs and its general aversion to great-power 
domination. ASEAN will balance and hedge against 
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both American and Chinese power as long as nei- 
ther becomes dominant. 


MAKING AND KEEPING FRIENDS 

The Bush administration has enjoyed more tan- 
gible success in its efforts to upgrade strategic rela- 
tions with India. Official policy statements have 
designated India as a rising democratic power 
ready to undertake global security responsibilities 
in partnership with the United States. Recent signs 
of closer strategic collaboration support this view: 
the issuing of a joint statement on strategic partner- 
ship by President Bush and Prime Minister Manmo- 
han Singh; the Indian Navy escorting Us freighters 
through the Malacca Straits in April 2004 to support 
the Us war effort in Afghanistan; the acceleration of 
joint naval exercises between 2005 and 2007; and, 
in March 2006, the us-India Civil Nuclear Coopera- 
tion Initiative. 

The latter development was significant in bring- 
ing India at least partially into the NPT regime. 
Although criticism of 
the Bush administration 
for recognizing a non- 
NPT state as a “legitimate 
nuclear power” has per- 
sisted in the US Congress, 
that body in December 
2006 passed legislation 
supporting US-India civilian nuclear cooperation. 
The overall momentum for deepening US-India ties 
is unmistakably strong. In early 2007, Vice Presi- 
dent Dick Cheney proposed that India join Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and the United States in forming a 
quadrilateral mechanism for security consultation 
and collaboration (an informal coalition of demo- 
cratic states, rather than a formal alliance) to pursue 
mutual security interests in the Asia-Pacific region. 

It is unlikely India will abandon its traditional 
stance of neutrality to such an extent. But it is 
clear that New Delhi is pursuing balancing strate- 
gies of its own, positioning itself as a significant 
power whose views and interests must be taken 
into greater account by Washington, Beijing, and 
other regional security actors. These efforts are 
likely to succeed if China persists in building its 


~ 


military power to levels that increase American | 


apprehensions about Beijing's intentions and drive 
Washington to expand its defense relations with 
other regional powers. India’s status in America’s 
eyes as a potential strategic counterweight will 
also be enhanced if Pakistan—India’s nuclear rival 
and another US “major non-NATO ally”—contin- 


American critics insist that China is using 
multilateralism to drive a wedge between 
the United States and its regional allies. 





ues to lose stability internally to the point that its 
utility as a partner in counterterrorist operations 
becomes questionable. 

If Japan has remained the United States’ most 
important Asia-Pacific ally, Australia has continued 
as Washington's most steadfast regional security 
partner. In the past decade Australia, under John 
Howard's conservative government, has joined 
the United States and Britain as a key contribu- 
tor to military operations in Afghanistan and Iraq, 
as a guarantor of stability in the arc of instability 
stretching from eastern Indonesia and East Timor 
into the wider South Pacific, and as a peripheral 
but increasingly polished interlocutor in multilat- 
eral regional security politics. The extent of Aus- 
tralia’s intelligence collaboration with (and access 
to) US counterparts is remarkable for a middle 
power. Washington places a high value on Austra- 
lia’s propensity to cooperate with the United States 
in missile defense research and development, and 
to contribute unique defense capabilities in niche 

i areas of asymmetrical 





How strongly Austra- 
lian-American security 
collaboration persists 
beyond the Howard 
years—the Australian 
prime minister faces a 
strong electoral challenge from Mandarin-speak- 
ing Kevin Rudd before the end of 2007—will 
invariably be affected by future developments 
in Sino-American relations. China has recently 
moved past Japan to become Australia’s largest 
trading partner. For Australia, the prospect of 
having to choose between supporting the United 
States in a Taiwan conflict and remaining neutral, 
with all the risks that would entail for Canberra’s 
security relationship with Washington, consti- 
tutes a policy nightmare. 


RESHAPING STRATEGY 

How can the United States most effectively relate 
its security interests in the Asia-Pacific region to its 
ongoing global strategic posture in the post—9-11 
era? Three broad approaches might be considered: 
treating the Asia-Pacific region as a critical element 
within an increasingly interrelated international 
security environment; integrating Asia-Pacific pol- 
icy makers’ concerns about nontraditional security 
problems more fully into future Us strategic plan- 
ning; and assigning greater priority to regional 
multilateral security initiatives. 


Successive post—cold war US administrations have 
chosen, as their primary strategies for realizing US 
global interests, the promotion of American-style 
democracy and the linking of international secu- 
rity with trading policies and practices. This policy 
orientation, while appealing to the American pub- 
lic, has often been viewed by Asian policy makers 
as excessively unilateral and hegemonic, and has 
precipitated a defense of “Asian values” to neutral- 
ize what many Asians see as excessive American 
intrusion on their own cultural identities. Future 
US policy will need to focus on long-term US inter- 
ests that Asia-Pacific and other international actors 
can understand and negotiate without fearing that 
they will only gain US support by adopting what the 
Americans would regard as good governance. Over 
time, globalization and capitalism will provide far 
more incentives for liberalization in developing 
societies than will any quest for social engineering 
emanating from Washington. 

At the same time, it is justifiable and urgent for 
the United States to pursue interregional geopo- 
litical alignments that are beneficial for all parties 
involved. Such a pursuit must entail the establish- 
ment and perpetuation of stable Asia-Pacific and 
global power balances, the preservation of suffi- 
cient US military and economic assets for Wash- 
ington to strongly influence how those power 
equilibriums will be shaped, and the incorporation 
of Asia-Pacific partners in regional security initia- 
tives. Such initiatives should address minimizing 
the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, 
neutralizing terrorism, and securing access to mar- 
kets and energy by guaranteeing the safety of mari- 
time commerce and the sustained development 
and distribution of global energy supplies. 

The December 2004 Asian tsunami was seminal 
in sensitizing US policy makers and the American 
public to the intersection of traditional and non- 
traditional security dynamics. The policy manage- 
ment of future pandemics, global warming, food 
and water resources, and forced people move- 
ments—all important issues in many Asia-Pacific 
citizens’ daily existence—needs to be integrated 
into future US strategic planning for the region. To 
its immense credit, the US Pacific Command has 
already demonstrated a keen awareness of this 
imperative, spearheading joint training and devel- 
opment programs with regional counterparts for 
responding to future human security contingen- 
cies. The challenge inherent in such programs, 
however, is how to win the hearts and minds of the 
programs’ intended beneficiaries without simul- 
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taneously appearing to establish dominance over 
their cultural and sociopolitical identities and val- 
ues. This problem becomes all the more difficult 
for strategic thinkers in a world where asymmetri- 
cal conflicts and resource deprivation are mcreas- 
ingly common. Striking a judicious and acceptable 
balance between intervention and the politics of 
assistance is a key requirement for successfully 
integrating regional and global security politics. 
Ultimately achieving this balance depends on the 
United States transforming itself from a hierarchical 
player in the Asia-Pacific region and within global 
institutions into one more comfortable with shar- 
ing power and negotiating compromises. The days 
of hub-and-spoke alliances in America’s network 
of Asian bilateral security relationships are clearly 
numbered, yet no alternative form of regional secu- 
rity governance has emerged to take their place. 


A NEW SECURITY ARCHITECTURE? 

American neoconservatives have recently envi- 
sioned the creation of new institutional entities orga- 
nized around common democratic values or, more 
crudely, a China containment rationale. China, Rus- 
sia, and others critical of this approach point to an 
expanded NATO (which now embraces consultations 
with “Pacific partners” such as Japan and Australia) 
as a destabilizing force in southeastern Europe and 
Central Asia. They have created new mechanisms 
such as the Shanghai Cooperation Organization to 
neutralize what they regard as NATO's unwarranted 
evolution into a global alliance. This trend correlates 
with China’ application of its New Security Concept 
to Asian institution-building. It illustrates the diffi- 
culties facing the United States in achieving strategic 
consensus among both its traditional rivals and its 
prospective security partners, a consensus that must 
be achieved if the region is to avoid slipping into a 
highly dangerous condition of multipolarity. 

Avoiding this outcome fundamentally depends on 
finding a common basis for translating the interests 
and concerns of both the United States and Asia- 
Pacific countries into a new, more effective regional 
security architecture. The United States, although 
it remains a truly global strategic actor, has yet to 
demonstrate the will and capacity to interact with 
Asia-Pacific states in ways that allow it to be widely 
viewed as a valued and engaged security partner 
in an institutional context. Overcoming America’s 
image as indifferent is mandatory if the United 


States is to play an integral role ın shaping future 


Asia-Pacific security politics and simultaneously to 
achieve its global security objectives. E 
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China’s Confounding Religious Revival 
RICHARD MADSEN 


-Tnt the death of Mao Zedong in 1976, the 

| | People’s Republic of China suppressed— 
and, during the Cultural Revolution, vio- 

lently persecuted—virtually all forms of religion. 


Most secular China scholars in the West as a result 
assumed that Chinese religion was dead. Thus, one 


T of the biggest surprises of 
RELIGION © - B China’s reform era (begin- 
AND STATE: ning in 1979) has been 

First in.a-series the resurgence of religious 





belief and practice. All 
across the country, old forms are being revived and 
new forms invented. These unexpected develop- 
ments call into question not only our ability to 
understand China, but also many of the assump- 
tions that social scientists hold about the secular- 
ization of the modern world. 

Such confusion, however, is not really new. Chi- 
nese religion has confounded Western scholars for 
hundreds of years. In the late sixteenth century, the 
Jesuit missionary Matteo Ricci and his colleagues 
claimed that China had no religion. As Ricci saw 
it, the Chinese were guided by a very rich and pro- 
found moral philosophy derived from the teachings 
of Confucius, and this philosophy was completely 
compatible with the best moral philosophy in 
Christian Europe. The Chinese did not worship 
any supernatural deities that would be incompat- 
ible with worship of the one true Christian God. 
They could thus accept Christianity without hav- 
ing to modify any aspect of their moral life. 

But what was one to make, then, of the elabo- 
rate rituals that Chinese emperors carried out 
to worship heaven and to ensure that the world 
maintained its proper place within the cosmic 
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order? Or the complicated funeral rituals that 
people at all levels of Chinese society undertook 
to send their deceased family members to another 
world and to maintain contact with them? Or the 
temples that dominated practically every kind of 
community? The Jesuits said that the rituals of 
the imperial cult were only expressions of moral 
aspiration; they were not really religious. Like- 
wise, the life-cycle rituals of family life were sim- 
ply an expression of admirable filial piety. The 
temple worship of the common people, on the 
other hand, was “superstition”—mixin, a term 
introduced into Chinese by the Jesuits. Such 
superstition was the product of ignorance, just as 
it was when it appeared among the common peo- 
ple in Europe, and it would steadily be eliminated 
through the teaching and guidance of China’s 
enlightened leadership. 

Rival missionaries, who argued that Chinese rites 
were indeed practices of an idolatrous religion, of 
course challenged the Jesuit claims. The resultant 
“rites controversy” ended in the early eighteenth 
century with a papal edict against, the Jesuit posi- 
tion. In response, the Chinese emperor in 1724 
declared Christianity to be a heterodox teaching. 

At the root of this problem was a lack of fit 
between European categories for understanding 
religion, on the one hand, and Chinese realities, on 
the other. Because of this mismatch, there was no 
clear way for Western missionaries to determine 
whether Chinese rituals were religious or not. 


Since the resulting controversy within the Catho- 


lic church could not be resolved through reason, 
it could only be resolved through papal authority. 
The incommensurability of China with Western 
categories-of thought thus led to bitter political 
infighting, not to fruitful debate. 

Similar problems persist to this day, and are 
highlighted in the difficulties that scholars face 
when they try to comprehend Chinese ritual life 


through categories based on Western religious 
experience. One difference between our predica- 
ment and that of European Catholic missionaries 
and theologians at the time of the rites contro- 
versy is that analytic categories rooted in Western 
religious experience have now been transmitted 
to China and dominate the discourse of Chinese 
intellectuals as well. So not only do Western 
scholars have a difficult time understanding Chi- 
nese ritual life, but Chinese scholars have a hard 
time as well. 


LOST IN TRANSLATION 

For Western scholars of religion, religion is usu- 
ally defined in terms of beliefs in supernatural real- 
ities. Rituals are symbolic ways of expressing these 
beliefs. The beliefs and rituals are preserved, devel- 
oped, and enacted through religious institutions. 
Modern scholars of religion have a somewhat dif- 
ferent understanding of the relationship between 
religious institutions i 
and society than did 
the Jesuits and their 
rivals in the six- 
teenth century. We 
usually place our 
analysis of religion 
against the backdrop of secularization. In present 
usage, the categories of religion and secularization 
grow out of a narrative of the modernization of 
Western societies over the past four centuries. 

The narrative goes something like this: In the 
middle ages, European culture was dominated 
and unified by a common Christian faith and by a 
Catholic church that was in practice tightly inter- 
twined with—although in theory potentially sepa- 
rate from—European politics and economics. The 
Protestant Reformation shattered the unity of the 
Catholic faith. The resulting intra-European warfare 
was brought to an end by political arrangements 
that “secularized” politics—that is, separated reli- 
gion from politics, legitimated public life on the 
basis of reason rather than faith, and relegated 
religion to the sphere of private life. Modern Euro- 
pean nation-states are based on common cultures, 
which are connected to a common European cul- 
ture that at one time was based on Christianity 
and to some degree, for better or worse, still bears 
the marks of its Christian origins. But contempo- 
rary political life is based on secular rationality, 
though there are “fundamentalist” political forces 
that would like to once again impose Christian 
principles on public.life. 





The history of China’s passage to modernity fails 
to match the Western narrative of secularization. 
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This way of thinking about religion defines it 
in terms of individual, subjective belief. It makes 
clear distinctions between religion, on the one 
hand, and science, economics, and politics on the 
other. And it sees as problematic the attempt by 
people of faith to impose their private faith on 
public life. Scholars like José Casanova and Talal 
Asad have recently argued that this account of 
religion in Western cultural history is, in impor- 
tant respects, misleading. However, for many gen- 
erations of scholars, these categories have worked 
reasonably well in making sense out of Western 
cultural history, and in my view this demonstrates 
a rough correspondence between these categories 
and Western historical realities. 

Between these categories and Chinese cultural 
history, however, there is not even a rough corre- 
spondence. If we apply the concepts drawn from 
European historical experience to the history of 
modern China, we get a mass of confusion and a 
host of anomalies. 
First of all, impe- 
rial China was full 
of “teachings” (fiao) 
and “rituals” (ji), 
but these do not 
correspond to what 
Westerners have come to call “religion.” As Kristofer 
Schipper has put it, “The very notion of religion as 
we define it in the West is an obstacle [to under- 
standing Chinese society], and a great number of 
observers have fallen into the trap of failing to see 
that in a society so dissimilar from ours the religious 
system must also be very different.” 

For one thing, the various Chinese teachings 
(whether derived from Confucian, Taoist, or Bud- 
dhist texts) were not simply a matter of subjective 
belief. They consisted of stories, discourses, and 
practices that formed a comprehensive frame- 
work for understanding the nature of social rela- 
tions and the proper ways to live a good life. They 
did not concern “supernatural” matters, suppos- 
edly separate from material life. They sometimes 
explained parts of ordinary life visible to the senses 
by reference to forces invisible to ordinary observa- 
tion, but this is not different in principle (though 
it is different in substance) from how modern sci- 
ence explains empirical phenomena. For example, 
teachings in the Taoist tradition held that every- 
thing was made up of a primordial matter/energy 
called qgi—including dead people, who continued 
to exist in an invisible form. Included among the 
still-existent dead were the shen that in Western 
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tradition are called “gods.” The jiao that we trans- 
late as “teachings” produced a.kind of “knowledge” 
that lumped together and did not differentiate 
among what we would call scientific, moral, and 
religious learning. 

The teachings during ipen times were inter- 
twined with a rich and varied array of rituals, the 
meaning of which was only partly explained by the 
teachings. But the rituals were not segregated into 
specifically religious institutions. The great state 
rituals were an integral part of imperial politics. 
Community festivals, centered on local temples, 
combined commerce and local politics with enact- 
ment of legends and imprecations of the gods—so 
much so that it is almost impossible to tell where 
one begins and the other ends. Family rituals, such 
as funerals, were expressions of status, wealth, and 
power as well as expressions of belief in a world 
beyond the present. And the rebellious activities 
of “heterodox” sects were motivated as much by 


economic and social discontent as by heterodox 


teachings (xtejiao). 


LOSING THEIR RELIGION 

Not only did the realities of “traditional” Chi- 
nese teachings fail to fit into Western catego- 
ries for thinking about religion, but the history 
of China’s passage to modernity fails to match 
the Western narrative of secularization. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century, for example, 
Chinese modernizing reformers did not seek to 
banish religion to the private sphere but actually 
“discovered” within their tradition new religious 
bases for public life. Thus, in 1906 the emperor 
elevated worship of Confucius to the level of a 
Grand Sacrifice at the imperial court. (Before this, 
Confucius sacrifice was only a Middle Sacrifice. 
The Grand Sacrifices were reserved for worship- 
ing heaven and earth and the imperial ancestors.) 
Around the same time, rituals for worshiping 
Confucius were made a part of newly reformed 
government schools. Immediately after the 1911 
revolution, Chinese leaders began to create new 
nationwide Taoist, Buddhist, Confucian, and 
Muslim associations organized along the model 
of Christian denominations in. the West. - 

The May Fourth movement of 1919, which 
brought modern Chinese nationalism to life and 
gave birth to both the modern form of the Nation- 
alist Party (KMT) and the Chinese Communist 
Party, involvéd deep criticism of traditional teach- 
ings. Both the KMT and the Communists followed 
the Soviet Union in seeking modernization by 


suppressing religion. But even while engaged in 
what would seem a project-of secularization, these 
political movements created great public rituals. 
The KMT built the great memorial to Sun Yat-sen 
in Nanjing, as well as carrying out the New Life 
Movement of the 1930s aimed at moral regenéra- 
tion of Chinese citizens. And of course the Com- 
munist regime eventually created its own rituals of 
worship for a quasi-deified Mao. Were these ritu- 
als “religious?” Strictly speaking, probably not, in 
terms of Western definitions of religion. But one 
might argue that they were at least as religious as 
the grand rituals of the imperial courts. 

At the same time, both the KMT and the Com- 
munists carried out campaigns against “super- 
stitions.” These were defined as local rituals and 
teachings that resisted organization into nation- 
wide church-like associations that could be easily 
controlled by the state. If in the West seculariza- 
tion entailed a separation of religion from the pub- 
lic sphere and its relegation to the private sphere, 
in the modernization of China the process went 
in an opposite direction. There was an attempt to 


‘suppress “superstitious” practices that in Western 


terms might be considered relatively private and to 
put in their place new public, state-directed rituals. 
Western categories for analyzing the relationship 
among religion, secularization, and cultural mod- 
ernization are incapable of making sense of these 
Chinese developments. 

This is not simply a problem for Western intel- 
lectuals. Insofar as Chinese intellectuals and gov- 
ernment leaders have adopted Western categories 
for perceiving religion, they have difficulty under- 
standing what is going on in their own society, 
sometimes with tragic consequences. During the 
Maoist era, the main categories for defining reli- 
gion and understanding its place in modernization 
came from Marxism, which shared the assumptions 
of other forms of Western Enlightenment think- 
ing that religion was connected with feudal society 
and would be eliminated in the course of secular 
modernization. This way of thinking left Chinese 
leaders poorly prepared to anticipate and evaluate 
the persistence of popular traditions despite gov- 
ernment attempts to suppress them. Government 
leaders have faced similar difficulties understand- 
ing the reconstitution and efflorescence of these 
traditions during China’s ONE era. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF CULTS 
During the ongoing reform era, which began in 
1979, the problem has been further complicated: by 


the adoption of categories from Western European 
social science. For example, the practice of physi- 
cal, moral, and spiritual exercise known as qigong 
was encouraged during.the Maoist era because it 
was seen as a kind of science based on the tradi- 
tional wisdom of the masses. It was promoted and 
developed, along with traditional Chinese medi- 
cine, as part of a policy to combine Western and 
Chinese technologies. It continued to be promoted 
as such in the 1980s and early 1990s. 

But then certain aspects of qigong came to be 
seen as incompatible with modern science and 
therefore religious or superstitious. When the 
Falun Gong and some similar qigong movements 
began to engage in activities that appeared to the 
government to threaten social stability (nota- 
bly when Falun Gong mobilized 10,000 protest- 
ers in front of the Communist Party’s leadership 
compound in April 1999), these movements were 
defined as purveyors of heterodox teaching, and 
the state launched a fierce campaign to extermi- 
nate them. (Although 
the Falun Gong has 
gone underground in 
China—it is hard to 
tell how much strength 
it has left there—it 
remains active world- 
wide and carries out vigorous protests against 
China from international safe havens.) 

This term “heterodox teaching” (xlejiao) was 
commonly cited during the imperial era but had 
not been widely used in the twentieth century. 
By the year 2000 it had become defined in terms 
of the Western sociology of “cults.” Although 
“cult” is now given a universal definition, so as 
to encompass groups like the Branch Davidians 
in the United States and Aum Shinrikyo in Japan, 
the sociological term “cult” bears the marks of the 
Christian background of the Western sociologists 
who first used it. The term “cult” in Western soci- 
ology usually refers to religious groups that are 
far removed from the dominant religion of a given 
society. In the United States, for example, cults 
are new religious groups that do not base their 
teachings on commonly recognized interpreta- 
tions of the Hebrew or Christian Bible. In China, 
on the.other hand, qigong groups—even innova- 
tive ones like the Falun Gong—are drawn from 
powerful currents of Chinese tradition. So the 
term “cult” does not seem to capture the realities 
of their practices. This lack of fit makes it difficult 
for Westerners concerned about religious freedom 





The demand for religion far outstrips 
the supply of approved religious venues. 
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to fully accept Chinese government claims that 
the Falun Gong needed to be suppressed. 


COUNTING HEADS 

Problems of definition, of course, also compli- 
cate efforts to quantify religious practice in China. 
If we do not really know what Chinese religion is 
and what it means for people to practice it, how do 
we estimate the number of religious followers? One 
way to handle this problem is to define religion nar- 
rowly, in terms that would fit into Western-derived 
categories. Thus we can count the number of people 
who formally belong to nationally organized asso- 
ciations representing the five world religions rec- 
ognized by the Chinese government: Buddhism, 
Taoism, Catholicism, Protestantism (the Chinese 
consider these latter two to be two separate reli- 
gions, not branches of a common Christianity), 
and Islam. 

The state statistical bureau estimates that these 
faiths have 100 million believers. But no one trusts 
the accuracy of the 
state's data. Last spring, 
a researcher from East 
China Normal Uni- 
versity in Shanghai 
published a report esti- 
mating that there were 
300 million believers. Party newspapers published 
summaries of this report, giving the estimate a seal 
of approval, perhaps as a prelude to revising the 
statistical bureaus numbers. But the methodology 
used in the Shanghai report has not been carefully 
scrutinized. Advocates of Chinese Christianity, 
among others, claim explosive growth rates that 
would suggest that even the’ Shanghai figures are 
too low. No one knows exactly how many believ- 
ers adhere even to the five officially recognized 
religions. There are political reasons to underesti- 
mate and overestimate the number of believers and 
political obstacles to doing the kind of surveys that 
might yield an accurate answer. 

On the other hand, if one considers as religious 
anyone who ever puts up a shrine to a folk deity in 
his home, or consults a feng shui expert in arrang- 
ing her house, or burns an incense stick in honor 
of a dead relative, or goes to a Buddhist temple 
during a time of grief, then, according to Peter Ng, 
director of the Center for Religion and Chinese 
Society at the Chinese University of Hong Kong, 
probably-95 percent of the Chinese people practice 
religion at least sometimes. This would be compa- 
table to the percentage of Americans who say that 
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they believe in God. However large the numbers, 
China’s leaders perceive in much of the reviving 
religious activity a threat to their ability to main- 
tain social order. 


ARBITERS OF BELIEF. 

In imperial times, the emperor was considered 
the Son of Heaven, ultimately responsible not 
only for political rulership but also for mediating 
between heaven and earth. It was the emperor's 
job to determine what was orthodox religious 
teaching. In practice, the emperors allowed a 
wide variety of Buddhist, Taoist, and Confucian 
teachings, but they determined the boundaries of 
acceptable teaching.. This was usually not a mat- 
ter of metaphysical doctrines but of practices that 
might upset the social and political order. There 
was no pope and no independently constituted 
church to challenge the emperor's preoanes 
ments on faith and morals. 

The present regime carries this tradition into 
modern times. Although the Chinese constitution 
grants freedom of 
religious belief, the 
government is the 
final arbiter of cor- 
rect belief—which 
again is not so much 
a matter of ideology 
as.of practices that iene apes! yolia authority 
and social stability. Thus, in 1995 the government 
insisted that its officials, and not monks commis- 
sioned by the Dalai Lama, had the prerogative 
of determining which young boy was the true 
reincarnation of the Tibetan Buddhist Panchen 
Lama, even though the officials were avowed 
Marxist atheists. i 

An even more important power is the bie 
to determine what counts as a religion. Control- 
ling the five religions officially recognized by the 
government are various “patriotic associations.” 
The leaders of the associations are chosen with the 
approval of the State Administration for Religious 
Affairs (which in turn is directed by the Commu- 
nist Partys United Front Work Department). The 
state carefully supervises the associations’ over- 
sight. Forms of religious activity that fall outside of 
this framework are labeled either as “feudal super- 
stition” (which covers most popular folk religion) 
or “evil cults.” Feudal superstition:is supposed to 
be discouraged and gradually eliminated through 
education. Evil cults are ruthlessly suppressed by 
the public security apparatus. 





The Chinese Communist Party is trying to fashion 
more effective ideological substitutes for religion. 





The constitution may protect freedom of religious 
belief, but it does not protect freedom of assem- 
bly. Chinese are free to believe whatever is in their 
hearts (as long they do not believe in an evil cult 
or a feudal superstition), but the government deter- 
mines where and under what circumstances religion 
can actually be practiced. The state is reluctant to 
register many new churches, mosques, and temples. 
Thus, the demand for religion far outstrips the sup- 
ply of approved religious venues. The result is what 
the sociologist Fenggang Yang calls “black markets” 
and “gray markets” in religion. 


RELIGIOUS BLACK MARKETS 

- An example of a black market would be the Cath- 
olic underground church. There are not enough 
officially opened churches to accommodate the 
Chinese Catholics who want to receive the sacra- 
ments. Moreover, in the minds of some Catholics, 
the bishops who work in the officially recognized 
church are compromised by too close a relationship 
with the government—even though about 90 per- 
cent of these bish- 
ops have quietly 
received official 
papal approval for 
their ministries. As 
a result, an under- 
ground hierarchy 
of Catholic bishops has emerged parallel to the 
officially approved one. Sometimes the govern- 
ment tolerates those in the underground (the word 
“underground” is actually a misnomer because 
they usually work in plain sight). When it feels the 
need, however, the state arrests underground bish- 
ops and clergy and destroys their churches. 

An example of a gray market would be Protes- 
tant and Catholic clergy and laity who carry out 
worship services within the officially approved 
structures but who quietly preach and practice 
in a way that the government would not approve. 
The government says, for example, that the Cath- 
olic leadership should promote the state’s policies 
on family planning. But even though properly 
registered with the state, some Catholic priests 
may. still counsel against abortion and contracep- 
tion. Similarly, the government approves a Prot- 
estant theology that says that God's saving grace 
can be found everywhere, even among good 
people who have not accepted Jesus as their per- 
sonal savior (like Communist Party members). 
But many lay people and ministers who attend 
church services or teach in seminaries in offi- 


cially approved venues believe in a stricter evan- 
gelical view of salvation. 

The overall goals and strategy of religious regu- 
lation in the reform era were first summarized in 
the Chinese Communist Party’s Central Commit- 
tee Document 19, promulgated in 1982. Document 
19 accepts the premise that religion will eventually 
disappear, and it advocates using propaganda to 
promote atheism. Nonetheless, it supports freedom 
of religious belief and acknowledges that attempts 
to suppress religious belief by coercion would be 
counterproductive. It imposes limits on fundrais- 
ing and proselytizing, and it sets out measures 
to ensure that religious leaders remain faithful 
to socialism. Since then the party has introduced 
more documents that clarify and add to Document 
19. Some emphasize the positive contributions that 
religion can make to a harmonious socialist soci- 
ety. Others tighten restrictions on religious venues. 
But the basic principles of Document 19 remain in 
effect. The government wants to control religion 
and harness its philanthropic energies to create 
social stability—antil such time as religion can be 
completely strangled. 


COMPETING AUTHORITIES 

In certain sectors, the government's policies 
have been quite successful. Taoism and Mahay- 
ana Buddhism have undergone strong revivals, 
and many temples have been opened or hand- 
somely refurbished. An older generation of Tao- 
ist priests.and Buddhist monks has been allowed 
to resume their practices (which the Cultural 
Revolution from 1966 to 1976 had suppressed), 
and a younger generation of priests and monks is 
being trained (though there are complaints that 
the training is not of a high enough level). Yet 
most Taoist priests and Buddhist monks comply 
with the provisions of their respective patriotic 
associations. Lay followers attend temple activi- 
ties when they feel a need or just feel curious, 
but they are not allowed to form permanent, 
organized groups to deepen the practice of their 
religion. Buddhists, in particular, have begun to 
organize philanthropic and cultural activities that 
help meet urgent social welfare needs. 

The government’ policies toward Catholic and 
Protestant Christians, Tibetan Buddhists, Muslims, 
and “new religious movements” have been less suc- 
cessful. For:Catholics and Tibetan Buddhists there 
is a problem of authority. Catholic theology (at 
least the traditional kind still popular among Chi- 
nese Catholics) lays great stress on the primacy of 
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the pope. The Vatican in turn insists that it has the 
right and duty to appoint all bishops. The Chinese 
government on the other hand insists that bishops 
should be elected “democratically"—in practice by 
bodies of clergy and laity overseen by the Catholic 
Patriotic Association. 

In the late 1950s, many Catholic bishops and 
priests resisted government efforts to control the 
church, and for this some spent many years in 
prisons. During the past 25 years, informal nego- 
tiations with Vatican representatives have led to 
the appointment of many bishops who have been 
approved by both the Vatican and the Chinese gov- 
ernment. The Vatican and Chinese officials have 
been engaged in negotiations for normalizing dip- 
lomatic relations between the two entities. The 
Vatican is willing. to give up its current diplomatic 
relations with Taiwan, but it insists on having the 
last word on the appointment of Chinese bishops. 
The Chinese government regards this as an unac- 
ceptable interference in its internal affairs. In 2006, 
the government asserted its position—and set back 
progress in the negotiations—by blatantly approv- 
ing the ordination of three bishops who were not 
approved by the Vatican. Meanwhile, the under- 
ground church remains vigorous. About two-thirds 
of China’s estimated 12 million Catholics are con- 
nected to the underground church. 

Tibetan Buddhists face similar problems because 
the Dalai Lama, who lives in exile in India, claims 
authority over Tibetan Buddhism. The Chinese 
government sees this as fostering “splittism”—that 
is, a Tibetan movement for independence. The gov- 
ernment cracks down hard on those it suspects of 
following the Dalai Lama. Many monks and nuns 
have been arrested. One official in the State Asso- 
ciation for Religious Affairs told me that the Dalat 
Lama was just as bad as Al Qaeda leader Osama bin 
Laden. The government tries to exercise authority 
over the Tibetan monastic community, but most 
Tibetans seem still to defer to the Dalai Lama. 


THE NEW CHRISTENDOM? 

For Protestants and Muslims, the problem with 
the Chinese government is more an issue of ideol- 
ogy than of authority. Protestant communities have 
been growing with spectacular rapidity since the 
beginning of the reform era. Before 1949, despite 
a century of intense missionary work, there were 
fewer than 1 million Protestants in China, and 
during the Maoist era most of these were severely 
persecuted. But once the reform era began—with 
former church leaders being released from prison 
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and opportunities opening up for contact with 
evangelists around the world—large numbers of 
converts began to flock to Protestant Christian 
communities. There are now as many as 40 mil- 
lion Protestants in China—or, if we are to believe 
the estimates of some Protestants themselves, as 
many as 100 million. The growth is so rapid that 
some Protestants are predicting (based more on 


theological hope than any systematic empirical - 


analysis) that China will be a “new Christendom” 
by the middle of the twenty-first century. By far 
the greatest growth is in “house churches” unaf- 
filiated with the government-supervised patriotic 
association, which in this case is called the Three 
Self Protestant Movement (TSPM). 

The TSPM holds some sway only over old Prot- 
estant denominations that roughly correspond with 
what Americans would call “mainline” or “ecu- 
menical” Protestantism. 
(Officially, denominations 
no longer exist in China, 
but different communities 
retain styles of worship - 
connected, for example, 
with the Methodists or 
Presbyterians.) The theol- 
ogy approved by the TSPM leadership is in line with 

the social gospel tradition. It emphasizes doing good 
~ works, is generous in assuming the goodwill of non- 
Christians, and holds that salvation does not depend 
on an explicit conversion to Christianity. The TSPM 
churches are connected to a very effective nongov- 
ernment organization, the Amity Foundation, which 
provides development assistance in health, educa- 
tion, and welfare, and which runs a press that prints 
2 million Bibles a year. Amity also runs the most 
professionally oriented seminary in China. 

Yet the TSPM churches are not growing rapidly. 
The expansion in Protestantism comes from evan- 
gelical Christianity, especially of the Pentecostal 
variety. This is the kind of Christianity that offers 
believers a comforting promise of salvation as long 
as they make a personal conversion to Jesus Christ. 
In most cases, proselytization is carried out by lay 
evangelists who have minimal theological training 
but much enthusiasm for propagating the faith. 
Preaching often is accompanied by faith healing 
and speaking in tongues. The greatest appeal is to 
farmers in regions that have not benefited much 
from China’s rapid economic growth. Christian 
communities are linked together not by rigid 
hierarchies but by flexible networks. Evangelical 
Protestants in the United States and other coun- 





“Feudal superstition” is supposed to be 
gradually eliminated through education. 
“Evil cults” are ruthlessly suppressed. 





tries (notably, in recent years, South Korea) fur- 
nish significant amounts of spiritual and material 
aid. Because the government forbids it, this aid is 
brought in surreptitiously, often through mission- 
aries posing as English teachers or entrepreneurs. 

Leaders of this burgeoning evangelical move- 
ment denounce the TSPM leaders for their this- 
worldly theology. Although they usually-do not 
directly confront the Communist Party, they have 
little respect for the party’s atheistic ideology. 
Sometimes they preach that the end of the world 
will come soon, an apocalyptic message that the 
government finds especially threatening because of 
the potential to inspire social upheavals. 

Since the faith of such evangelical movements 
is based more on emotional experiences than sys- 
tematic theology, the movements quickly develop 
many different variants of the basic message. 
Sometimes the variants 
become so extreme that 
the groups denounce 
one another for heresy. 
A particularly contro- 
versial group is called 
the “Eastern Lightning.” 
It bears allegiance to a 
female reincarnation of Jesus. Other evangelical 
Christians call Eastern Lightning the “spawn of 
Satan” and claim that it uses bribery, intimidation, 
and outright coercion to pull followers away from 
the true faith. Fearing that groups like the Eastern 
Lightning could become the core of a revolution- 
ary social movement like the Taiping Rebellion in 
the nineteenth century, the government classifies 
them as evil cults and has resolutely tried to eradi- 
cate them. But so far it has been unsuccessful. 


DIVIDED MUSLIMS 

China’s Muslims are also divided among dif- 
ferent ideological movements, complicated by an 
added dimension of ethnicity. There are about 20 
million Muslims ın China, some of them descen- 
dants of communities established in the seventh 
century. Most Muslims are members of the Hui 
ethnic minority. In language, appearance, and most 
aspects of culture the Hui are indistinguishable 
from the dominant majority of Han Chinese. The _ 
main marker of their distinction is their religion, 
which imposes dietary restrictions and preferences 
for intra-marriage that establish their communal 
identity. In the far western parts of China, Islam is 
also the religion of non-Chinese ethnic minorities, 
like the Turkic Uighurs. 


Many forms of Islam coexist within the Chinese 
Muslim population. The oldest tradition is called 
Gedimu and represents a form of Sunni Islam that 
has blended closely with Han Chinese culture. 
The Gedimu build mosques with the curved roofs 
typical of traditional Chinese temples and pray 
in Chinese rather than Arabic. These relatively 
assimilated Muslims are challenged by the Yihe- 
wani, formed by Wahabbi-inspired movements in 
the nineteenth and ae Hd centuries. The Yihe- 
wani build mosques with Middle Eastern—inspired 
design and recite prayers in Arabic, even if the 
faithful do not understand it. Chinese Muslims are 
further divided among many Sufi Brotherhoods, 
which practice a worship of saints that is criticized 
as idolatrous by the Yihewani. Since the begin- 
ning of the reform era, it has become possible for 
increasingly large numbers of Chinese Muslims to 
go on pilgrimages to Mecca. This further exposes 
them to currents of thought circulating through 
the Muslim world, including the radical political 
ideologies of Islamist movements. 

Crosscutting these ideological splits are divisions 
among the Muslim ethnic groups, for example the 
Uighurs, Kazakhs, Kyrgyz, and Tajiks. These divi- 
sions make it unlikely that Chinese Muslims will 
engage in any unified collective action. However, 
when radical currents of Islamist ideology interact 
with ethnic grievances,the results can be politi- 
cally disruptive. Some-Uighurs belong to organi- 
zations struggling for an independent Turkistan 
that would separate from China and link up with 
similar ethnic groups in Central Asia. In pursuit of 
these goals they have fomented riots and engaged 
in some terrorism. 

The government has struck back hard. In the 
1990s, its use of mass arrests and summary execu- 
tions sparked widespread criticisms for human 
rights violations. After September 11, 2001, how- 
ever, the Bush administration seems to have muted 
its criticism of Chinese efforts to control radical 
Islam, even going so far as to accept China's dec- 
laration that one group, the East Turkistan Lib- 
eration Front, is a terrorist organization. There is 
no evidence that most Chinese Muslims support 
violent extremism, but blowback from the heavy- 
handed actions of the Chinese government could 
lead to increasing support for radical views. 
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BEYOND CONTROL 

In fact, revivals of all forms of religion pose diffi- 
cult challenges for the Chinese government. It does 
not have an adequate system for understanding and 
categorizing the many subtle and complex forms of 
religiosity that are intertwined with modern Chinese 
society. Begrudgingly accepting the fact that religion 
(whatever it is) is not quickly going to go away, gov- 
ernment officials have developed a clumsy one-size- 
fits-all policy for co-opting and controlling it. 

The policy seems to satisfy almost no one. It offers 
enough religious freedom to stimulate demand for 
religious practices, but it imposes enough restric- 
tions to make satisfying the demand fully in a 
legitimate way impossible. Hence the proliferation 
of extralegal forms of religion—with often only an 
arbitrary and constantly shifting line separating 
legitimate from illegitimate religious activity. The 
government at times tolerates such activities (some- 
times simply because officials are lazy or are paid 
bribes), but then, as in the case of the “evil cult” 
Falun Gong, it lashes out in overreaction. Yet heavy- 
handed suppression often creates religious martyrs, 
which makes some believers even more defiant. 

Since the resurgence of religion is-caused at 
least in part by a collapse in the credibility of the 
government’ official Marxist ideology, the Chinese 
Communist Party is trying to fashion more effec- 
tive ideological substitutes for religion. One strat- 
egy is to better formulate and explain Marxism. 
Another—which has been gaining some support 
lately—is to propagate a state-sponsored Confu- 
clanism, shorn of any mystical or metaphysical ele- 
ments, as a distinctively Chinese version of moral 
order. It is hard to predict how far either of these 
strategies will go. 

Almost by definition, religion is the aspect of 
society that most eludes rational control. When 
it interacts with such factors as ethnicity or when 
it inflames long repressed memories of oppres- 
sion, its effects become even harder to predict and 
control. Moreover, in an era of globalization, the 
Chinese government's attempts to grapple with 
religion expose it to international sanctions— 
which themselves are unpredictable, because it js 
difficult for foreign governments to understand 
Chinese religion and difficult to make sense of the 
Chinese government’ response to it. E 





Grubby China Hands 


LUCIEN CROWDER 


omeday, when the history of book titles is 
written, the current decade will be regarded 
as the golden age of the “colon plus how” 
device (see Useful Idiots: How Liberals Got It 
Wrong in the Cold War and Still Blame America 
First or Banana Republicans: How the Right Wing 
Is Turning America into a One-Party State). The 
“colon plus how” device can create a regrettable 
wordiness. But it also delivers key virtues—pri- 
marily, announcing to a tar- 


get readership that a book The China Fantasy: How Our Leaders 
Explain Away Chinese Repression 
by James Mann. Viking, 2007. 


converges perfectly with the 
readership’s existing beliefs. 

From the perspective of 
the “colon plus how” device, it is hard to identify 
the target readership for James Mann's The China 
Fantasy: How Our Leaders Explain Away Chinese 
Repression. In this small bdok, the former Beijing 
bureau chief for the Los Angeles Times strives to 
destroy the idea that trade will inevitably lead to 
China's political liberalization (an idea to which 
Mann attaches the pleasingly sibilant nickname 
“the Soothing Scenario”). Yet the book is: less 
an attack on the Soothing Scenario itself than 
on the people who espouse it—and, according 
to Mann, nearly everyone espouses it. Thus, few 
readers will be left to nod emphatically as they 
devour The China Fantasy, exclaiming with every 
page: “Thank you! I’ve been waiting for someone 
to say that!” Instead, most will rue their errors, 
murmuring: “I always knew someone would find 
us out.” 

And indeed, members of what Mann calls 
America’s “China elites” deserve to be found out. 
You would hardly believe these people’s motives 
for wanting to soothe the rest of us. China hands 
(here defined as China specialists in govern- 
ment, universities, and think tanks) promote the 
Soothing Scenario because they want US engage- 
ment with China to continue. Simple enough. 
But their only reason for favoring engagement is 
so they will never again be consigned to the pro- 
fessional marginalization they endured before 
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Richard Nixon traveled to Beijing in 1972—or 
be accused of ideological unreliability, as hap- 
pened to their professional forebears during the 
McCarthy era. What long memories these China 
specialists have! 

Business leaders approve of the Soothing Sce- 
nario because it allows them to invest unhindered 
in China—“investment” being largely a code word 
for exploiting a vast labor pool that has no right 
to unionize. Politicians adore 
the Soothing Scenario most 
of all. Not only does it satisfy 
their campaign contributors 
(primarily the aforementioned 
business leaders), and not only does it absolve 
them from tangling with tough issues like human 
rights in China—it also guarantees them lucrative 
consultancies after they leave office. 

Who is this reviewer to say if such venality 
lurks in the hearts of the China elites? Craven 
and mercenary behavior is, after all, less shock- 
ing than its absence. Even so, as Mann goes about 
the polemical task of discrediting the Soothing 
Scenario’ proponents, he exhibits two shortcom- 
ings of his own, which hardly buttress his own 
credibility. One defect is too great a fondness for 
dismissive rhetoric. 

Take a word like invariably. Mann's intellec- 
tual opponents, when it is time to convince you 
of something that is ridiculous, yet beneficial to 
them, invariably point to certain bits of evidence. 
By doing this invariably, they demonstrate that 
they cannot think for themselves. Or worse, that 
they have agreed in advance on a common set of 
sophistries with which to make their case. 

Or take a word like fashionable. Mann tells us 
that among the China elites, certain reform pre- 
scriptions such as improving the rule of law—“to 
help China gradually become more democratic, 
without in any way challenging or upsetting the 
existing authoritarian order”—are quite fashion- 
able. Of course, people concerned with fashion 
reduce themselves to the level of a high school 
clique. They reveal themselves as empty-headed. 
Quite usefully, they feminize themselves. 


There is more. The China elites put forward 
panaceas. They hold to a theology. They spike their 
language with phrases that are in vogue. Have these 
effete individuals entertained an independent 
thought in their entire lives? Probably not since 
boarding school. 

Mann’s belittling rhetoric is useful insofar 
as it communicates the author's intense weari- 
ness with the stupidity of others. But at a certain 
point—chapter two—it begins to interfere with 
Mann’s own polemical project. It is here in The 
China Fantasy that Mann offers a “Lexicon of 
Dismissal”—his term for a “barrage of epithets, 
catchwords, phrases, and concepts” that he says 
are directed in debate against anyone who dares 
criticize Beijing. Mann notes, for instance, that 
“calling someone a ‘troublemaker’ reduces inter- 
national diplomacy to the level of kindergarten 
recess.” Indeed it does—just ask Taiwanese Presi- 
dent Chen Shui-bian. But Mann is ill advised to 
explicate a Lexicon of Dismissal in a book so 
dependent on a dismissive lexicon. 

The second shortcoming in Mann’s argument 
is his sometimes strained relationship with logic. 
Early in The China Fantasy we find our author 
discrediting what he calls the Upheaval Scenario, 
whose adherents predict that China will collapse 
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or decline because of some structural weakness or 
internal contradiction. Mann brushes aside this 
scenario by observing that “China has a long his- 
tory of managing to hold itself together. . . . Pre- 
dictions that China will fall apart run counter to 
this strong historical tradition.” But here Mann 
manages adroitly to miss the point that China 
need not dissolve for the Upheaval Scenario 
to be borne out. China’s proven durability as a 
nation has not exempted it from grave examples 
of upheaval—see the Taiping Rebellion for one 
particularly horrific convulsion. 

In any case, Mann dispenses with the Upheaval 
Scenario only to clear the way for his own pre- 
ferred vision of China’s future—the Third-Sce- 
nario. This scenario (which mysteriously escapes 
being assigned a belittling nickname) posits that 
trade will not bring democratization to China; that 
China’s political system will not collapse; indeed, 
that prosperity will increase in the continued 
absence of democracy. Mann believes, in fact, that 
“the entrenched interests opposing democracy will 
probably be much stronger” two or three decades 
from now. 

What Mann proposes in the Third Scenario is not 
impossible. But to see preservation of the status quo 
as the most likely eventuality is to turn one’s back 
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on the same “historical record” that Mann cites to 
dismiss the Upheaval Scenario. Thirty years ago in 
China, the Cultural Revolution had only just ended 
and the chairman's corpse was barely cold. Thirty 
years before that, a civil war was still being sorted 
out. Thirty years before that, a nationalist govern- 
ment was trying without success to unite a country 
it theoretically controlled. Thirty years before that, 
the last imperial dynasty was approaching its final 
years. One wishes to know what principle of history 
Mann has discovered whereby sweeping change in 
China is now precluded. 

The China Fantasy is heavy on critique and 
extremely light on prescriptions. When prescrip- 
tions finally come, they are very mild indeed. 
About the most Mann can force himself to ven- 
ture is this: “Once America finally recognizes that 
China is not moving inevitably toward democracy, 
we can begin to decide what the right approach 
should be.” 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 
William W. Finan Jr. 


Grassroots Political Reform 

in Contemporary China 

edited by Elizabeth J. Perry and Merle Goldman. 
Harvard one Press, 2007. 


From Comrade to Citizen: The Scie 
for Political Rights in China - 
by Merle Goldman. Harvard University Press, 


paperback 2007. 


FOR A MOMENT in the 1990s it seemed so possible: 
China, flush with economic growth, would evolve 
a middle class and that middle class would find it 
had a political voice, and would use that voice to 
confront the Communist state wherever the state 
intersected and interfered with the market and 
newly discovered personal liberties. These myriad 
confrontations would yield a citizenry empowered 
to change the government and make the govern- 
ment reflect the voice of the people and act on 
their concerns. Just as it had quickly moved from 
third world economic backwater to major eco- 
nomic contender, so would China compress into 
a few short years the time it took the West to get 
from the Magna Carta to universal suffrage. 


WILLIAM W. FINAN JR. 1s the Current History books editor. 


Here is a bold prediction: China will change. 
Everything does. One can even assert that in time 
China will become a liberal democracy. One can 
believe if one wishes that liberal democracy is the 
natural end state of human societies, and that mar- 
ket economies produce liberty. One can argue that 
when we descended from the trees and took our 
first steps without dragging our knuckles, we were 
striking a blow across the eons for majority rule, 
minority rights, a well-functioning judiciary, and 
independent regulatory agencies. 

But how long—and posing this question very 
bluntly is the main thing that is right with The 
China Fantasy—is it tolerable to wait for political 
liberalization? If an omniscient being informed us 
that trade alone would indeed bring democracy to 
China, but only after 300 years, would we be com- 
pelled to let economics do its work undisturbed? 
Would we still think it inappropriate to exert pres- 
sure on Beijing to hasten the event? E 


But a funny thing happened on the way to Chi- 
nas Runnymede: the middle class that did indeed 
develop found that it gained more by working with 
the state than by confronting it. Party membership 
has its privileges, and the co-opted middle class 
and the more recently spawned nouveau riche 
know this. Cooperation, not confrontation, has 
become their political philosophy. 

Where does this leave the question of democra- 
tization in China today? Some maintain their faith 
that the middle class will find its voice, albeit not 
as quickly as once thought. Others point to Bei- 
jing’s decision to allow grassroots democracy to 
emerge, with contested local elections determin- 
ing party candidates and their policies. That hope, 
however, is misplaced, according to Elizabeth 
Perry and Merle Goldman, the editors of Grass- 
roots Political Reform in Contemporary China. In 
fact, as Perry and Goldman argue in their intro- 
duction, “China’s current grassroots political 
reforms could actually help forestall rather than 
facilitate the advance of formal democracy at the 
national level. Such an outcome is precisely what 
top-level Chinese leaders desire. They promote 
basic-level reforms, such as elections for vil- 
lage heads and village committees, to revive the 
party’s local authority in hopes of prolonging the 


survival of the Communist party-state.” The first- 
rate collection of essays that follow convincingly 
demonstrates why this is the case. 

Goldman’s From Comrade to Citizen sées the 
possibility of democratization coming from the 
top down—from the intellectuals pushed out 
of the party because of the Cultural Revolution 
and the 1989 Tiananmen crackdown. Through 
petitions, small groups, and publications, this 
“disaffected” class has carried out the work of 
confronting the Leninist party-state. Before the 
current leadership of President Hu Jintao and 
Prime Minister Wen Jiabao came to power, this 
group had even managed to create a public space 
where politics, however constrained, could be 
played out. Hu and Wen have further restricted 
this space and made politics at even the small- 
est scale dangerous. Goldman is cautious about 
the future, but she, unlike the Panglosses of the 
1990s, has the path toward change in the future 
more clearly and realistically in focus.’ 


Nixon and Mao: The Week 
that Changed the World 
by Margaret MacMillan. Random House, 2007. 


WHEN RICHARD NIXON boarded a plane for 
Beijing in February 1972, he believed he was 
making world history. He was right. Margaret 
MacMillan masterfully captures the personali- 
ties of the major figures—Nixon and his national 
security adviser, Henry Kissinger; Mao and his 
prime minister, Zhou Enlai—and the events, 
both the significant and tellingly insignificant, 
of that week. Nixon, in all his seeming psychic 
: frailty, is here, as is Mao, beginning his descent 
into physical decrepitude. Kissinger is both syco- 
phant and grand master—and aware of both roles 
(“I don’t want you to get the wrong idea,’ he told 
a reporter when he took a call from Nixon, ‘just 
because I was on my knees when I answered the 
phone.’”). And there is Zhou, “the fiery Commu- 
nist revolutionary at one moment and the urbane 
man of the world the next” who, as MacMillan 
chillingly describes, was ruthless in pursuit of 
maintaining the party’s power. 

MacMillan, a professor of history now at Oxford, 
weaves into her narrative the minor threads of 
the major issues that surrounded the trip, extract- 
ing from a multitude of details those that convey a 
deeper understanding of just how world-changing 
this event was for China and America and the future 
of global politics. 
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Charm Offensive: How China's Soft Power 
Is Transforming the World 
by Joshua Kurlantzick. Yale University Press, 2007. 


- WITH THE SAME KIND of skill that it once used to 


reverse-engineer the Soviet MiG-21 to create its 
own jet fighter (and then sell it to third world 
nations), Beijing has dissected one of America’s 
greatest strengths and put it together in its own 
unique Chinese formulation. Soft power—a 
nation's ability to attract and persuade others by 
virtue of who and what it is—would not seem to 
be something easily “copied”; the genius of the 
Chinese has been to capture the essential tech- 
nique without worrying about the content. Beijing 
in effect has deconstructed the American “brand” 
into its constituent elements and picked and cho- 
sen those forms that work best for it, adding new 
elements to bolster the mix. 

Joshua Kurlantzick, a Current History contrib- 
uting editor and senior fellow at the Carnegie 
Endowment, notes that Chinese diplomats and 
businesspeople have spread out across the globe 
and into Southeast Asid especially, brandishing 
goodwill and the opportunity to be part of the 
Chinese economic miracle. He cannily describes 
how the Chinese have managed to blot out from 
discussion the fact that China remains a Lenin- 
ist state. He also notes that Beijing’s version of 
soft power contains a strong component of what 
is really hard power in this age of globalization: 
the ability to provide—and, importantly, to with- 
hold—economic incentives to nations to be part 
of the Chinese century. This quasi-mercantilist 
foreign policy is masked by the more traditional 
attributes of soft power. 

China has managed to gain momentum over the 
past several years because of the inattention Wash- 
ington has shown toward the region. Kurlantzick 
believes this momentum could be slowed if the 
United States paid more attention to public diplo- 
macy. America, he argues, still remains a global 
leader in terms of soft power (no one, after all, is 
repackaging Chinese sitcoms for Asian, American, 
or African audiences), so it has a strong base to 
work from. But when it comes to improving the 
United States’ image, bringing an end to the Iraq 
debacle will accomplish more than any concerted 
effort to reintroduce the world to American val- 
ues through a new public diplomacy. As Joseph 
Nye, the man who coined the term soft power, has 
argued, it is by example rather than AR 
that soft power works best. H 
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INTERNATIONAL 

lsroei-Palestinian Conflict 

April 23—The military arm of the radical Hamas party fires 
rockets and mortar shells into Israel from the Gaza Strtp, the 
lst such action since Hamas declared a cease-fire in Novem- 
ber. The mcident follows recent Israeli actions in the West 
Bank and Gaza that reportedly killed 9 Palestinian militants. 

May 11—Afterthe Fatah party deploys several thousand security 
personnel around Gaza without Hamas approval, fighting erupts 
between the 2 sides. , 

May 15—Hamas attacks security forces loyal to Fatah, kilhng 9. 

May 16—Israeli helicopters, in retaliation for rockets launched ' 


toward Israel, assault a Hamas command center in Gaza, kill- - 


ing 4 and wounding at least 30 

May 22—Palestinian Authority President Mahmoud Abbas of 
Fatah meets with Prime Minister Ismail Hantya of Hamas to 
work toward a cease-fire. 

June 11—<After 3 weeks of relative calm, renewed violence 
between Hamas and Fatah results in 9 deaths across Gaza 

June 12—Fighting across Gaza lalls 21 as Fatah forces fire 
rocket-propelled grenades on Hantya’s residence and Hamas 
forces fire mortars at Abbas’ office Fatah says ıt will stop par- 
tictpating m the Fatah-Hamas unity government. 

June 13—Hamas forces take over most of the Gaza Stmp, creat- 
ing a drvided Palestinian Authority in which Fatah controls 
the West Bank and Hamas controls Gaza. . 

June 14—Abbas fires Hantya from his post, dissolves the unity 
government, announces plans for elecnons, and declares a 
state of emergency Observers say his decrees have no pract- 
cal effect m Gaza. 

June 18—The US ends its embargo of the Palestmian Authority, 
allowing 10s of millions of dollars in aid to flow to Fatah and 
the West Bank, but nothing to Hamas and Gaza. The Euro- 
pean Union announces similar plans. Israel says it will release 
to Fatah tax revenues ıt collects on the Palesunians’ behalf but 
has been withholding since Hamas won the Authority's legs- 
lative elecnons’in early 2006. 


AFGHANISTAN 

May 2—A government probe concludes that recent US bombing 
.In the country’ west killed at least 42 ctvilians, mostly women 
and children. President Hamid Karzai says such incidents are 

. “not understandable anymore.” 

May 31—Shirteen pohcemen and 10 militant attackers are killed m 
an ambush along the mam road from Kabul to Kandahar. The 
attackers are presumed to be members of the Taliban, who ruled 
Afghanistan before being ousted by a US-led invasion. 

June 15—New violence around the country kills at least 24 
Islamist militants and 2 soldiers belonging to the US-led 
coalinon. Nine ctvilans, including 5 children, are killed tn an 
insurgent strike on a NATO convoy gone awry 

June 17—A suicide attack destroys a police bus ın Kabul, killing 
24 people. Twenty-two of the victims were instructors at a 
police academy. The Taliban claim responsibility. 

June 23—After a week m which more than 100 civilian deaths 
have been reported as a result of atrstnkes by the US and its 
NATO allies, President Karzai says the US and its allies carry 
out “careless operations.” A NATO spokesman says Taliban 
fighters often attack NATO forces then withdraw into villages, 
deliberately endangering crvihans 


July 20—Taliban fighters abduct 23 South Koreans visiting 
Afghanistan on a Christian relief mission. The kidnappers 
threaten to kill the hostages unless the Afghan government 
releases 23 Taliban prisoners 

July 22—One of the South Korean hostages is executed. Nine 
days later, a 2nd 1s confirmed kalled. 


ALGERIA 

Aprl 11—Two bombings, including 1 at the main government 
building in the capital Algiers, kill at least 33. Al Qaeda ın the 
Islamic Maghreb, an Islamist militant group, clams respon- 
sıbılıty The bombings highlight a recent escalation of terror 
tactics tn North Africa. 


BANGLADESH 
April 5—#lections are delayed agam as the nation’s elecnon com- 

: mission says compilmg an accurate voter list will require at least 
18 months. Voting scheduled for Jan. 22 was postponed amid 
political mstabıhty touched off by demands for electoral reform 

April 11—Murder charges are filed against former Prime Min- 
ister Shetk Hasina Wazed and more than 50 others because 
of their alleged role in October 2006 noting that caused 10 
deaths. Smce January, when a military-backed mterim govern- 
ment took power, an additional 160 senior polincians have 
been detained on suspicions of corruption. 


BRAZIL 

July 2—Brazil’s opposition parties call on the head of the Senate 
to step down after accusing him of trying to cover up investu- 
gations into graft Sen. Renan Calheiros, a leader in President 
Luiz Inácio Lula da Silvas governing coalition, 1s sald to have 
accepted cash for personal expenses from a construction firm. 


CHAD 

April 9—The UN reports that Arab milinamen known as the 
Janjaweed killed 200 to 400 villagers ın a Chadian province 
bordering Sudan on March 31. Supported by the Sudanese 
government, the fanjaweed’s attacks m Sudan's Darfur region 
have left millions homeless and contributed to an esumated 
200,000 deaths. 


CHINA 

May 20—The government announces it will spend $3 bilion 
on an 8% stake in the private equity firm Blackstone Group. 
The investment represents Chinas most aggressive move to 
date in shifting its masstve foreign exchange reserves away 
from US Treasury bills. - 

May 23—Reports say 28 people in the country’s southwest have 
been arrested over several days for their alleged role ın nots 
e Oa) ee A a 
l-chıld policy. 

June 4—China makes public its 1st national pia on climate 
change. The plan sets goals for umproved energy efficiency but 
rejects mandatory caps on emissions 

June 28—Because of concerns over food additives 
and animal drugs, the US Food and Drug Administranon 
blocks mports of 5 types of farm-raised seafood from China, 
the world’ largest producer of farm-raised fish. 


July 4—A Chinese government body announces nearly 20% of 
food and consumer items tested in a study earlier this year 
were substandard or tainted. 

July 10—China executes the former top regulator of 1ts food 
and drug administration followmg his conviction for approv- 
ing untested medicine ın exchange for bribes. The execution 
appears motivated in part by the government’ desire to show 
the outside world it is taking food and drug safety seriously. 

July 20—The government revokes the licenses of 3 compamies that 
made potsonous substances later mcluded m medicme or food. 


EAST TIMOR 

May 9—Prime Minister José Ramos-Horta, a recipient of the Nobel 
Peace Prize, gams 69% of the vote to win a presidennal election 
over Francisco Guterres, the speaker of the parliament. : 


ECUADOR 

Aprl 15—A proposal by President Rafael Correa to rewrite the 
nations constitution wins 82% of the vote in a referendum. 
The key feature of a new constitution is likely to be reduced 


power for the country’s unpopular legislature, which 3 times 
in a decade has forced presidents out of office. 


ETHIOPIA 

April 24—The Ogaden National Liberation Front, which is 
attempting to gain control of eastern Ethiopta, attacks a 
Chinese-operated ol field. More than 70 people, mcluding 9 
Chinese workers, are jalled. 


FRANCE 

May 6—Nicolas Sarkozy, the conservative presidental nominee of 
the Union for a Popular Movement, defeats Soctalist candidate 
Ségolène Royal, winning 53% of the vote. Sarkozy is considered 
more pro-American than his predecessor, Jacques Chirac, and 
wants to dismantle some elements of France’ welfare state. 


GERMANY 

May 10—Fimance Minister Peer Steinbritck predicts the govern- 
ment will deliver its 1st balanced budget in 40 years by the 
end of the decade. His statement is seen as illustrating the 
strong momentum Germany's economic recovery has gamed 

over the past 18 months. GDP rose 2.7 percent last year. 


INDIA : 

April 13—India successfully tests a new missile, known as the 
Agni II, that 1s capable of delivering nuclear warheads to 
China and much of the Middle East. 


May 18—A bomb explodes at a 17th-century Hyderabad 


mosque, killing 11. Afterwards, Muslim worshippers clash 
with security forces, and 2 more die. Hyderabad has often 


been the scene of violence between Muslims and Hindus 

July 6—UN and Indian health officials announce the country’s 
number of AIDS cases 1s about 2 5 million, not the 5.7 million 
that had previously been estimated 


IRAN 

Aprl 5—Resolving a tense diplomatuc standoff, Iran releases 15 
Brosh sailors and mannes after 2 weeks of captivity. Iran had 
said it detained the Britons in Iranian waters, Britain says they 
were illegally captured while performing a routine patrol of 
Iraqi waters. 

Apnl 15—Iran announces it 1s seeking international bids for 2 
new nuclear reactors. The country is already under UN sanc- 
tions because of concerns it 1s pursuing nuclear weapons. 
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April 18—The top inspector for the International Atomic Energy 
Agency determmes that Iran has begun enriching uranium in 
more than 1,300 centrifuges, adding credibility to Irans clam 
that it will soon have 3,000 operating centrifuges, enough to 
generate fuel for a nuclear weapon within about 1 year. Such 
clatms had previously been viewed with skepticism in the West. 

May 28—Iranian and US representatives hold face-to-face talks ın 


Baghdad about stabilizing Iraq No agreements are announced. 


IRAQ 

April 2—The powerful Shiite Mushm cleric Ayatollah Ali al- 
Sistani reports through an aide that he will not support a US- 
backed plan to bring into government more onetime members 
of former President Saddam Husseins Baath Party. Sistani’s 
opposition 1s seen as potentially dooming the plan. 

April 9—Tens of thousands of demonstrators loyal to Shiite 
cleric Moktada al-Sadr demand US forces leave the country. 
No violence is reported. 

April 18—In the worst day of Baghdad violence since a new US-led 
secunty plan for the capital came tnto effect 2 months ago, 5 
explosions at sites frequented mamly by Shiites kill at least 171. 

April 20—The US muhtary says within a month it expects to 
finish building a 3-mile-long wall m Baghdad to separate the 
Sunni neighborhood of Adhamtya from Shiite neighborhoods 

April 22—Pnme Minister Nuri Kamal Al-Maliki orders a halt 
to construction of the wall A day later, as crowds march to 
protest the wall-building plan, US Ambassador to Iraq Ryan 
Crocker says the US will “respect the wishes of the Iraqi gov- 
ernment.” A smaller wall is planned. 

May 11—Members of Iraq's legislature announce that a majority 
of lawmakers have signed a petition calling for a timetable for 
US withdrawal from Iraq. 

May 15—A Pentagon report shows attacks against civilians and 
secunty forces decreased only slightly, if at all, as additional 
US troops arrived ın Iraq in March and April. 

June 13—Two explosions destroy the minarets of the al-Askari 
mosque in Samarra, a Shute shrine. The structures dome was 
destroyed in a 2006 attack that set off waves of mtense sectar- 
ian violence. 

June 15—Amid widespread calls for calm from religious and polit 
cal figures, an explosion destroys a Sunni mosque in Basra. 

June 19—A truck bomb explodes near a large Shite mosque in 
Baghdad, killing over 60 and wounding 130 

June 29—A roadside bomb that kills 5 US soldiers brings to 330 
the number of US troops killed over the past 3 months. It has 
been the deadhest 3-month period yet for US forces. 

July 7—A truck bomb lalls about 150 ın 1 of the wars deadhest 
attacks. The bombing, carried out in a small town about 100 
mules north of Baghdad, is seen as an attempt by insurgents 
to frustrate a US “surge” by striking in areas distant from 
American troops. 

July 30—Oxfam International releases a report finding that 
poverty, hunger, and public health problems ın Iraq are grow- 
mg more critical. The report also says the Iraqi government, 
the US, the EU, and the UN are not doing enough to address 
the problems. 

The Iraqi parliament begins a monthlong summer recess 
despite US frustration over its delays m enacting measures 
aimed at national reconciHation The bills include a long- 
stalled law on distribuung ot] wealth and another allowing 
former members of the Baath Party to serve tn senior positions. 


IRELAND 

May 24—In parhamentary elections, the 
a few seats short of a majonty. Pome 
will remain in office but a coalinon 
be formed. 
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JAPAN 

April 24—<According to Ist-quarter figures, Japan-based Toyota 
becomes the world’s largest automaker in terms of numbers of 
vehicles sold, dislodgmg General Motors from the top spot 

~ May 14—The parliament passes a law allowing for a referen- 
dum on amending the country’s pacifist constitution. Such 
a referendum could take place as soon as 2010. Any amend- 
ments would have to be approved by voters and by 2/3 of both 
houses of the legislature 

May 24—A law 1s passed sttpulanng that Japan will provide 
$6 blion toward reorganizing US forces in the country and 
relocating many troops from Okinawa to Guam. The US will 
provide $4 bilHon toward the project. 

July 29—The Liberal Democratic Party of Prime Minister Shinzo 
Abe suffers a serious defeat in elections for the upper house 
of parliament Needing to win 64 seats to retain control of 
the body, the party and its ales win only 46. Abe vows not 
to resign, though previous prime ministers have done so in 
stmilar circumstances. 


KAZAKHSTAN 

May 19—The parliament exempts President Nursultan Naz- 
arbayev from a constitutional provision that limits chief 
executives to 2 terms m office, clearing the way for hım to 
serve for life if he chooses. 


KOREA, NORTH 

April 11—~After visiting North Korea, New Mexico Governor Bill 
Richardson says Pyongyang will soon begin shutting down 
Its mam nuclear reactor and allowmg nuclear inspectors into 
the country. The statement, pursuant to a February agreement 
among North Korea, the US, China, South Korea, and Russia, 
follows the announcement of the delayed release from a Macao 
bank of $25 milhon in deposits tied to North Korea ; 

May 17—Trains, | traveling south and 1 north, cross the demili- 
tarized zone, the 1st such event smce 1951 The trips are 
described as test runs but are seen as strongly symbolic. 

June 15—Despite earlier announcements that $25 million in 
funds assoctated with North Korea were bemg transferred 
from a Macanese bank ın which they had been frozen, it is 
announced the transfer has now m fact begun 

June 21—America’s top North Korea negotiator, Christopher Hill, 
arrives in Pyongyang for l-on-1 talks. It 1s the lst tme m 5 years 
that a high-level US official has traveled to North Korea. 

July 14—North Korea mforms the US it bas shut down its main 
nuclear reactor at Yongbyon. The shutdown 1s synchro- 
nized with the arrival of a shipment of fuel o1l originating 
from South Korea. The North had been promised the fuel 


in exchange for halting its nuclear program. The North also 
readmits an mternational team of nuclear inspectors. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Apnl 2—South Korean and US negotiators agree on a deal to 
cut tariffs and other trade restrictions that could increase 
bilateral trade by more than $20 bilhon annually over the 
current $72 billion. If approved by both countries’ legisla- 
tures, the agreement would become the world’s largest bilat- 
eral trade deal. 


LEBANON 

May 20—The Lebanese army clashes with Fatah al-Islam, an 
Islamist militant group. Twenty-two soldiers and 17 mil- 
tants die 

May 21—The military fires artillery at the Nahr al Bared refugee 
camp in northern Lebanon, where members of Fatah al-Islam 
are holed up 


July 13—Smx soldiers are killed m connnued conflicts with Islamist 
militants at Nahr al Bared A total of 178 soldiers, militants, and 
civihans have now been killed m about 8 weeks of fightmg 


LIBYA 
July 24—The government frees 5 Bulgaran nurses and a Pales- 
tnan doctor who were imprisoned for over 8 years on charges 
_ they mtentlonally infected children with the HIV virus. 


MALI 
Apnl 29—President Amadou Toumani Touré 1s reelected with 68% 
of the votes cast. Foreign observers say the polling 1s free and four. 


MEXICO oe 

May 12—The government announces it will send troops to 
Veracruz state to combat drug trafhckers after gunmen kall 
4 bodyguards protecting the governor of Mexico state, who 
was vacationing in Veracruz Veracruz will be the 8th state to 
which federal troops have been sent 

June 25—As part of an effort to combat drug-related corruption 
in the federal police force, Mexico removes 284 commanders 
from positions of power. The commanders are to be replaced 
with elite, specially trained forces. 


NEPAL 

Apnl 14—The country’ election commission says voting for a 
special assembly cannot be held on June 20 as scheduled The 
assembly is to draft a new constitution, as called for in a Novem- 
ber 2006 peace agreement that ended a 10-year ctvil war 

May 31—The country’s main political parties agree on a Novem- 
ber election for the special assembly 


NIGERIA 

April 14—Electons for state governors are held, with fraud and 
polling-place inumidation reported widely The governing 
People’s Democratic Party reportedly wins a large share of the 

Tships, but the results are seen as dubious 

April 16—The nation’s highest court declares candidates for 
governorships in half a dozen states were illegally excluded 
from ballots, further castmg into doubt the Apnl 14 results 
The court also determines that Vice President Atiku Abubakar 
has been ulegally excluded from April 21 voting for president 

April 23—Flecton offictals announce that Umaru tar Aani, the 
governing partys candidate, has won the presidency, gain 
fac mune tian nea pany volves lela Gl The 
results are rejected by other candidates and treated as highly 
suspect by the EU and the US. 

June 23—After the collapse of talks armed at ending a 3-day-old 
strike, labor leaders extend the work stoppage to essennal 
industries such as electricity services and prepare for a long 
face-off. The strike began ın protest of high fuel prices. 


PAKISTAN 

Aprl 5—Clashes erupt in South Wazinstan between foreign 
fighters, mostly Uzbeks, and forces mobilized by local tmbes. 
The tribes are attempting to expel the Uzbeks, who fled to the 
region from Afghamistan after the fall of the Taliban regime m 
2001 Reports say up to 60 Uzbeks are killed 

May 12—Violence in Karachi kills 39 as groups supporting 
President Pervez Musharraf clash with others supporting sus- 
pended Supreme Court Chief Justice Mohammad Chaudhry. 
Musharraf's suspension of Chaudhry in March was percerved 
by many as pohtically motivated Reports say government 
troops do nothing to stop the violence that starts when 
Chaudhry armves to address a group of lawyers. 


June 4—Musharraf issues a decree allowing greater government 
control of media outlets, apparently to limit coverage of pro- 
Chaudhry demonstrations. Three days later, large demon- 
strations are held around the country to protest Musharraf's 
move. Days afterwards, he rescinds his decree. 

lek hs ER gta 

the occupants of a mosque compound, the military storins the 
compound. At least 87 people, mcluding militants, govern- 
ment forces, and ctvilans, are kalled. The mosque, which is 
considered the center of the Pakistani religious right, long 
recerved official support but has recently run afoul of the gov- 
ernment by agitating for the rmposition of Islamic law. 

July 15—Suicide bombers strike a military convoy and a police 
recruitment center in northwestern Pakistan, killing at least 
49. The attacks are seen a possible retnbution for the storm- 
mg of the mosque and are emblematic of increasing disorder 
m tribal regions of the country. 

July 18—A US National Intelligence Estimate reports that Al 
Qaeda has strengthened considerably over the past 2 years, 
notably in Pakastan, where Musharraf's hands-off policy 
m tribal regions has allowed the Islamist terrorist group to 
regroup and flounsh. 

July 20—The Supreme Court rules Musharraf's suspension of 
Chaudhry was illegal and reinstates the judge. The courts 
decision, along with the mosque siege and recent violence - 


around the country, prompts speculation about how long 
Generał Musharraf can reman in power 


PHILIPPINES r 

June 28—Human Rights Watch issues a report saying the Philip- 
pine military ıs engaged ın a “dirty war” against leftists. The 
report says government nonimterference has created an atmo- 
sphere of “official impunity” as 100s of activists have been 


‘balled or “disappeared.” 
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RUSSIA 

April 23—After US Secretary of Defense Robert Gates meets with 
top Kremlin officials about Russian cooperation m a 
missile defense system that the US wishes to base in Poland 
and the Czech Republic, Russia issues a statement saying its 
concerns about the plan have not changed. 

April 26—In a sign of his annoyance over the US$ missile- 
defense plans, President Vladimir Putin says Russa will sus- 
pend its comphance with the Treaty on Conventional Armed 
Forces in Europe, an agreement reached at the end of the cold 

war by members of the Warsaw Pact and NATO 

June 7—Putin offers to build jointly with the US an Azerbaijan- 
based missile defense system. US President George W. Bush 
does not immediately reject the idea. 


SOMALIA 

April 1—As Ugandan peacekeepers fail to keep the peace, gov- 
ernment and Ethiopian forces clash with Islamist insurgents 
and clan fighters in Mogadishu. Scores of crvilians and 1 

have been reported killed in recent days. 

April 5—Representatives of the European Commission say 
they are investigating whether Ethiopian and government 
forces have committed war crimes during recent fighting in 
Mogadishu. Civilians report government forces carelessly 
shelled residential nelghborhoods during clashes 
with insurgents 

April 27—Calm returns to Mogadishu after a month in which 
over 1,000 have died The transitional government claims vic- 
tory over the insurgency. 

June 2—According to Somalı officials, a US warship fires cruise 
mussiles at a suspected Islamist militant position, and US 
special forces afterwards visit the area to conduct counterter- 
ronsm operations. 
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July 24—The UN reports about 10,000 people have fled Mogadi- 
shu over the past week, as resumed bombings and gun battles 
have created an environment of extreme security. 


SUDAN 

April 1—Rebels in the Darfur region kill 5 African Union peace- 
keepers in a raid near Sudan's border with Chad. The kilHngs 
bring to at least 15 the number of AU peacekeepers killed in 
Darfur since thetr deployment in 2004. 

April 17—A UN report leaked to the press asserts that the 
Sudanese government has been flying military equipment to 
Darfur, ın defiance of UN resolutions, in aircraft painted to 
resemble UN and AU planes. 

June 12—The Afncan Union reports Sudan has agreed to allow 
UN peacekeepers into Darfur. Skeptics caution that Khartoum 
has reneged on similar pledges in the past. 

June 17—The UN Secunty Council announces it has agreed with 
Sudan on major details of a deal and says the com- 
mitment of Sudanese President Omar al-Bashir is unconditional 

July 31—The Secunty Council votes to authorize a 
26,000-member peacekeeping force for Darfur. The resolution 
calls for the mission, which will cost roughly $2 billion in its 
lst year, to begm no later than October. 


SYRIA 
May 3—Foreign Minister Walid al-Moallem meets with US Sec- 
retary of State Condoleezza Rice an international con- 


ference on Iraq. It 1s the 1st high-level diplomatic exchange 
between the countries in over 2 years. 


THAILAND 

May 10—Seven soldiers die in the country’ restive south 
when a bomb explodes near their vehicle. Muslim insur- 
gents are blamed. 

May 31—Ten paramilitary troops, on thetr way back from a meet- 
ing with Muslim protesters, are killed by a roadside bomb in 
southern Thailand. Separately, gunmen kill 5 at a mosque. 


TURKEY 

April 8—Ten members of Turkish security forces and 7 Kurdish 
rebels die as hghtmg breaks out in the country’s southeast. 

April 14—A crowd estimated at 300,000 fills the streets of the 
capital, Ankara, protesting Islamism m government and advo- 
cating for continued secularism in public life. 

April 27—Secular parties in parliament boycott a vote that 
would result in the election of Abdullah Gul as president 
They also appeal to the courts to block the election of Gul, 
whose candidacy is advanced by the governing, moderately 
Islamic Justice and Development Party. The military, an 
mstitution with a strong secular tradition, releases a state- 
ment widely interpreted as threatening interventton if Gul 
becomes president. 

May 1—In a victory for seculansts, the 


tons for July 22, 4 months earlier than originally planned. 

May 5—A parliamentary committee accepts a constitutional 
change proposed by Prime Minister Recep Tayyip Erdogan 
according to which the president would-be directly elected 
by the people, rather than chosen by parliament. The 
change, which still must be approved by the full parliament 
and could face legal challenges, 1s seen as increasing Gul'’s 
chances of becoming president. 

May 10—The full parliament approves the constitutional 
amendment making the presidency a directly elected post, but 
President Ahmet Necdet Sezer vetoes it. 


May 3]—After parhament again passes the amendment, Sezer 
must choose between it and calling a referendum on tt. 

June 15—Sezer refuses to endorse the amendment. The referen- 
dum on it will Hkely be held in October. 

July 22—Erdogan's Justice and Development Party surprises 
observers by winning nearly 50% of the vote in nationwide 
parhamentary elections. The result 1s seen as a loss for Tur- 
key’s secular traditional ruling class. 


UKRAINE : 

April 2—President Viktor Yushchenko orders parliament dis- 
solved and new elections held on May 27. The legislature, 
which is the base of support for Yushchenko's main political 
rival, Prime Minister Viktor Yanukovich, declares Yushchen- 
ko’s order unconstitutional and refuses to provide money for 
the new elections. 

April 3—The country’s cabinet, loyal to Yanukovich, orders 
government agencies to ignore Yushchenko’ order to disband 
the parliament. Yushchenko issues a decree mvalidating the 
cabinet order. 

May 25—The Interior Ministry rejects a decree by Yuschenko 
putting the ministry's troops under his control. The ministry, 
with Yanukovich's support, calls the decree unconstitutional. 

May 27—Yuschenko, Yanukovich, and other leaders agree on a 
date in September for new elections, apparently defusing the 
country’s political crisis But hours later, Yanukovich says he 
had agreed to the election against his better judgment and 
dectares the deal must pass legal muster before plans for vot- 


ing can proceed. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

June 27—Tony Blair steps down as prime minister after 10 
years in office. Gordon Brown, formerly the chancellor of the 
Exchequer and, like Blair, a Labor Party leader, takes over. 

July 16—Britain announces it will expel 4 Russian diplomats in 
response to Russia's refusal to extradite a suspect in the murder 
of Alexander Litvinenko, a former KGB agent who was pot- 
soned with a radioactive isotope in November 2006 in Britain. 


UNITED STATES 
April 26—Congress, with opposition Democrats in the major- 
ity, passes a spending bill for the war in Iraq that requires US 


troops to begin leaving the country by October 1. President 
Bush later vetoes the measure. 


VENEZUELA 

May 2—President Hugo Chávez, following through on a plan 
announced in January, nationalizes the last remaining oil proj- 
ects in Venezuela that are under the control of large US and 
European energy companies. The government takes a major- 
ity share in the projects, with details of compensation to the 
foreign companies yet to be determmed. 


ZIMBABWE 

May 18—1t is announced that April inflation reached an annual- 
ized rate of 3,714%, an increase of 1,500 percentage points 
over the March rate. 

July 3—<As offictals enforce an order from President Robert Mugabe 


requiring stores to cut in half the prices of basic commodities, 
shelves are stripped bare by chaotic crowds of shoppers. E 


Correction 
An editors note in the May 2007 issue incorrectly described the 


transfer of ownership of Current History There was a transition 
between the ttime The New York Times sold the journal and the 


purchase of it by the family that owns it today. 
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“The Kremlin’ nervousness over the upcoming presidential succession, although 
camouflaged by oil wealth and passed over in silence by the renationalized or 
intimidated mass media, is plain to see.” 


After Putin, the Deluge? 


LEON ARON 


emoctacy is an unpredictable, often mad- 
D deningly slow, and contradictory affair. 

Apparently, these flaws were among those 
that Russian President Vladimir Putin intended to 
redress when he set out to mold the highly imper- 
fect, raucous, poor, but real and developmg democ- 
racy that he inherited in 2000 into something 
simpler, more homogeneous, more manageable, 
and allegedly better suited to Russia’ “national tra- 
dition.” Because of this, the modifiers “managed” 
and “sovereign” have come to be attached to the 
Kremlin’s descriptions of the political system that 
the present regime is attempting to forge. What 
happens, though, to such a system when the pros- 
pect of political succession arises? 

In practice, the terms “managed” and “sover- 
eign” have come to stand for sharply increased 
control over politics, some key sectors of the 
economy, and the mass media—the effect of which 
has been to weaken and subvert the mediating 
institutions that endow both the process and the 
result of a political transition with legitimacy. The 
shock absorbers of democracy—local legislatures 
and executives, press and television, parliament, 
and the opposition—have been severely eroded or 
eradicated. As a result, the foundation of the “ver- 
tical of power” (as the new system of Kremlin pri- 
macy is called) may prove to be rather shallow, and 
the stairs going down gnarled and unable to bear 
much weight. 

To this generic authoritarian handicap that 
complicates succession, today’s Russia adds two 
serious burdens. The first is the centuries-old 
Russian and Soviet political tradition, some fea- 


LEON ARON, director of Russian studies at the American 
Enterprise Institute, is the author of Yeltsin: A Revolution- 
ary Life (St. Martin’ Press, 2000) and Russia's Revolution: 
Essays 1989-2006 (AEI Press, 2007). 


tures of which Putin’s predecessors, Mikhail Gor- 
bachev and Boris Yeltsin, tried to overcome, but 
which Putin (who has rued the disappearance 
of the Soviet Union as “the greatest geopolitical 
catastrophe of the twentieth century”) seems to 
admire and emulate. Successions were hardly 
smooth even under the czars, with quite a few 
legitimate claimants to the throne (or even those 
already sitting on it by right) strangled, drowned, 
stabbed, or forced to retire into monasteries. 
Heirs apparent were particularly unfortunate in 
the Soviet era: Not one ever managed to consoli- 
date power, and all eventually yielded to those 
whom the previous ruler had never intended to 
install. Vladimir Lenin never wanted Josef Stalin 
to succeed him; Stalin would not have chosen 
Nikita Khrushchev; Khrushchev, overthrown in a 
coup, did not anoint Leonid Brezhnev; Brezhnev 
could hardly have wished for Yuri Andropov; nor 
Andropov for Konstantin Chernenko; nor Chern- 
enko for Gorbachev. 

The other burden that poses an obstacle to 
legitimate political transition in Russia is the 
sheer enormousness of the stakes involved. Rus- 
sia has always been, at least in part, a patrimonial 
state in which political power has translated into 
direct ownership or at least control of property. 
In the Soviet days, government bureaucracy was 
the sole manager of the immensely rich land. Yet 
never before, either under the czars or the general 
secretaries, was the jackpot at once so huge and 
so liquid, both literally and metaphorically, as it 
has been in the past few years, with an average of 
seven million barrels of oil flowing daily through 
Russia’s pipelines, bringing in over $140 billion 
annually (close to $200 billion if gas export rev- 
enues are included). This sort of prize greatly 
multiplies the intensity and uncertainties of the 
political competition. 
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WILL HE STAY OR WILL HE GO? 

Before examining the mechanics and com- 
plications of succession, however, its probabil- 
ity ought to be considered. Today, no one but 
Putin himself knows for certain if he is staying 
or going. All the rest of us can do is to assess the 
odds for either outcome. 

The case for staying is straightforward: Fueled 
by record oil prices, the Russian economy is 
growing very nicely and, with it, so are per- 
sonal income and the standard of living. The 


president ıs very popular. The political oppo- 


sition, largely incapable of publicly criticizing 
the regime because of the suppression of private 
political contributions and the blocking of access 
to television, has been weakened and marginal- 
ized. The parliament has been made subservient 
to the Kremlin. In such circumstances, amending 
the constitution to allow presidents a third term 
(or even to do away with term limits altogether), 
with or without a national 
referendum, would not be 
a particularly difficult feat 
to accomplish. 

Yet, while public opin- 
ion surveys indicate that 
pluralities or even majori- l 
ties wish for Putin to, stay on, there is also sig- 
nificant opposıtion to changing the constitution 
in order to allow for a third term in office, let 
alone abolishing term limitations. This ambigu- 
ity matters because, facile taxonomies aside, Rus- 
sia is still far from being an “unfree” police state 
like North Korea, Cuba, China, and Saudi Arabia. 
Indeed, one of the reasons for Putin’s popularity 
is that, on matters about which sizable segments 
of his countrymen feel strongly, he very rarely has 
gone against public opinion. In some cases, fol- 
lowing public protest, the Kremlin has quickly 
retreated and adjusted course—for example, with 
welfare reform, which incompetently monetized 
in-kind welfare benefits; and with an unpopular 
proposal to ban imported cars with right-side 
steering wheels. 

In a recent poll conducted by the All-Russian 
Center-for Public Opinion, 38 percent of Russians 
agreed that “Russia is part of Europe” and that the 
fates of the two are “linked tightly.” Although those 
who think Russia is a “special Eurasian civiliza- 
tion” constituted a plurality (47 percent) among all 
respondents, in the “twin capitals” of Moscow and 
St. Petersburg—where all Russian revolutions have 
occurred and power disputes have been settled— 





There are no lame ducks in Russian 
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the “Europeans” accounted for 47 percent and the 


< “Eurasians” only 40 percent. 


There is a very good chance that, much as many 
of them like Putin, the “Europeans” would resent 
what is known in Russian political discourse today 
as the “Lukashenization” of Russia: a scenario in 
which the country becomes a pariah of Europe, 
like Belarus under Aleksandr Lukashenko’ dicta- 
torship. With the loss of membership in the Group 
of Eight almost certain to follow the addition of a 
third Putin term, Russia’s exclusion from the “civi- 


` lized world” would likely be regarded by millions 


as an insult to national dignity. 

Of course, the direct political impact of domes- 
tic and international outcry could prove non- 
threatening in the short run. Inside the country, 
initial public disapproval might not translate into 
concerted protest, just as the abolition of the elec- 
tion of governors and of independent (non-party) 
candidates for the Duma (the lower house of the 
legislature) in 2004 and 
2005 did not. The Kremlin 
also might hope, with some 
reason, that dependence on 
Russian gas would greatly 
weaken Europe’s critical 
resolve, as would the West's 
continuing reliance on Russia’s cooperation in 
nuclear nonproliferation (especially in the case of 
Iran) and the global war on terror. As happened 
on numerous occasions throughout Soviet history 
(after the crackdowns in Hungary in 1956 and 
Czechoslovakia in 1968, for instance), the pogovo- 
ryat-i-zabudut (they will talk and they will forget) 
script could again play out. 

Still, the third-term option carries uncertainty. 
It is a gamble. And if there is one thing we know 
about Putin—a careful apparatchik from the mid- 
dle ranks of a giant bureaucracy called the KGB—it 
is that risk-taking is not his preference. 


DIMINISHING OIL RETURNS | 

As a deterrent to extending his term in office, 
the hazards of immediate political fallout pale in 
comparison with possible developments in the 
longer term. One peril is the price of oil. No one 
knows what it will be, but anyone presiding over a 
largely oil-driven national economy (at least one- 
third of the Russian state budget comes from oil 
and gas revenue) must be constantly concerned 
about the enormous range in possible valuations. 

By the end of a third Putin term in 2012—-when 
the relinquishing of office would be made even more 


difficult by the calcification of the power structure 
and the entrenchment of the ruling elites—top 
experts predict a price-per-barrel “spread” of $20 to 
$120. It is widely assumed among Russian econo- 
mists that a precipitous decline in the price to below 
$40 per barrel would have profoundly negative con- 
sequences for the economy and standard of living— 
possibly resulting in a recession, if not a crisis. 

While a slump in oil prices is a possibility, a 
decline in the rate of output growth is a virtual 
certainty. This prospect is rooted in ideologically 
driven changes in Russia’s economic policy. The 
country’s two most efficient and modern private 
companies, Yukos and Sibneft, have been absorbed 
by corrupt, non-transparent, and wasteful state- 
controlled companies: Gazprom and Rosneft. As a 
result, after expanding by an average of 8 percent 
per year between 1998 and 2004, Russian oil pro- 
duction grew by 2.4 percent in 2005, and the rate 
has not improved since. (In 2005, for the first time, 
oil export volume fell in absolute terms.) 

The antiquated state-owned pipeline monop- 
oly is incapable of keeping up with repairs of 
its 30- and 40-year-old stock. Economic expan- 
sion has sharply increased domestic demand for 
energy, while inefficient equipment and subsidized 
domestic prices for gas, oil, and electricity have all 
resulted in additional and wasteful domestic. con- 
sumption, further reducing the resources available 
for export. 

The west Siberian fields, which produce the 
lion’s share of Russian oil, are inching toward 
exhaustion, necessitating a shift of exploration 
and production to the far north and northeast. The 
extremely difficult weather and soil conditions in 
those areas, including permafrost, will require new 
technology and higher salaries, and the tens of bil- 
lions of dollars in investment required may take 
decades to recoup: Yet state funding has been very 
slow to materialize, and most of it seems destined 
for potential boondoggle projects (such the Eastern 
Siberia—Pacific Ocean pipeline) that are motivated 
by political and bureaucratic considerations rather 
than by an economic rationale. These projects are 
bound to experience enormous cost overruns and 
interminable construction. 

While Gazprom and Rosneft have been busy 
snatching assets and accumulating mountains 
of debt to pay for them, private Russian and for- 
eign companies are unlikely to be in the mood for 
expensive long-term commitments such as would 
be required for the new energy projects. In addi- 
tion to punitive taxes that kill the incentive to 
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invest in greenfield exploration and development, 
the judicial murder of Yukos has prompted the 
owners of the top private companies to cut back 
sharply on such investments—or, like Sibneft’s 
Roman Abramovich, to sell out and leave the oil 
business altogether. 

Foreign energy corporations are now prevented 
from development and production-sharing in the 
largest—and therefore most profitable—deposits. 
They also have been chastened by the government's 
successful pressure to “renegotiate” existing agree- 
ments. Royal Dutch Shells multibillion-dollar Far 
East natural gas venture, Sakhalin-2, had to sell 
shares to Gazprom at bargain-basement prices. 
TNK-BP had to sell Gazprom its entire stake in the 
giant east Siberian Kovykta natural gas field: 

Thus, even without a drop in the price of oil, 
the all-but-inevitable slowdown in Russia’s energy 
production after a period of uninterrupted growth 
could spell political trouble for the Kremlin's next 
occupant. Putin presumably is very well aware of 
this prospect. 


POLITICAL TIME BOMBS 

Russia's next administration is almost certain 
to be plagued as well by a host of problems stem- 
ming from postponed structural reforms, neglect 
of human capital, and worn-out infrastruc- 
ture. Among these difficulties is, first, Russia’s 
commodity-dependent economy. Despite regu- 
lar, almost ritualistic calls for a shift away from 
commodity exports to a knowledge-based, high- 
technology, modern economy, the goal has been 
subverted by a number of factors, including the 
fear of private initiative and the emphasis on state 
ownership, Russia’s rampant corruption, and 
bureaucratic impediments to private wealth cre- 
ation and development. 

A second political time bomb is the govern- 
ment’s continuing neglect of so-called human 
capital. Today's disregard of social needs can no 
longer be excused by the state’s penury result- 
ing from an inability to collect taxes, as it was 
in the 1990s. Russia’s gross domestic product in 
current prices grew from $276 billion in 1994 to 
$979 billion in 2006. Yet a leading Russian physi- 
cian recently estimated that 70 percent of Russian 
medical equipment is “worn out” and the avail- 
ability of drugs is 30 percent to 40 percent below 
the need. In education, similarly, sharp increases 
in government revenues have brought no propor- 
tionate augmentation in funding, as a share either 
of the state budget or of GDP. 
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Apart from much-needed salary increases 
for doctors and teachers, “national projects” on 
health and education, unveiled with great fan- 
fare in 2005, have done very little structurally to 
reform the almost entirely state-based, impover- 
ished, rigid, and backward health care and edu- 
cation systems inherited from the Soviet Union. 
In an August 2006 national survey conducted by 
the Levada Center, 70 percent of respondents said 
they and their families could not count on get- 
ting “good” health care, while 53 percent said the 
same about their (or their children’s and grand- 
children’s) chances of getting a “good” education. 
Experts have concluded that Russia is, in effect, 
disinvesting in human capital. 

A third set of difficulties certain to afflict the 
Kremlin in coming years stems from plunging life 
expectancy, depopulation, and accidents. Again, 
no longer explainable by the alleged “catastro- 
phe” of the 1990s, life expectancy in Russia, espe- 
cially among men, is still below that of most third 
world nations. Together with a very low birth rate, 
reduced life expectancy accounts for a continuing 
steep population decline. The much-touted “sta- 
bility,” “order,” and oil wealth have done nothing 
to stem mortality. Indeed, fewer Russians died in 
1995 than in 2005, and population declined faster 
between 2001 and 2005 than between 1996 and 
2001. After going down between 1996 and 1999, 
the number of deaths per 100,000 people climbed 
steadily in the years that followed. 

Russia also is a world leader in industrial and 
traffic accidents and fires, like the March 2007 
explosion at a Siberian mine that killed 110 people, 
or the blaze in March 2006 that killed 63 residents 
of a state home for the elderly. Passenger planes 
crash with regularity, killing or maiming hundreds 
every year. “The falling planes, the exploding 
mines, the burning hospitals, the traffic deaths... 
[all are] results of the lack of responsibility,” a Rus- 
sian newspaper recently declared. 

Fourth, there is a looming pension crisis. A 
2002-3 partial privatization of pension contribu- 
tions, designed to address the plummeting worker- 
to-retiree ratio—which today is down to 1.7 to 1 
and before long could drop to 1 to 1—was meant 
to ensure meager but universal pension cover- 
age for tens of millions of future retirees, most of 
whom would have no other savings. Yet pension 
privatization has been all but sabotaged in recent 
years by the mistrust of the markets, excessive reg- 
ulation, bureaucratic incompetence, and an infor- 
mational vacuum. 


As a result, five years after the law on private 
pension accumulation was passed and four years 
after the key implementation mechanisms were 
put into place, 90 percent of future retirees still 
have not chosen a private investment management 
fund. The nearly bankrupt pay-as-you-go pen- 
sion system is in critical condition, with returns 
on obligatory salary deductions, managed by the 
state, well below the rate of inflation. 

The situation is especially dire for those born 
before 1967. They are excluded from the par- 
tial privatization, such as it is, and continue to 
depend entirely on the pay-as-you-go system. 
While the number of workers continues to fall, 
by 2010 pension expenditures are estimated to 
increase by 50 percent to $70 billion (Russia's 
entire 2007 state budget is around $270 billion) 
merely to maintain pension payments of 25 per- 
cent of a worker's average salary. (This measly 
pension-to-salary ratio is the lowest in Europe. 
The next lowest is Britains, at 40 percent.) Some 
in the government already talk about raising the 
pension age as the only solution—something that 
the estimated 17 million expecting to retire in the 
next 10 years are likely to resent and actively, per- 
haps even violently, protest. 


A PERFECT STORM? 

Corruption and crime constitute still more 
political time bombs facing the next president. 
Today’s corruption, both in terms of its penetra- 
tion and the amounts of money involved, makes 
the graft of the 1990s look like child’s play. As 
Putin correctly noted this February, “There is no 
other effective way of combating corruption than 
the development of civil society and the freedom of 
mass media.” Russia occupied 82nd place (out of 
90) in the ranking of Transparency Internationals 
Corruption Perceptions Index in 2000. In 2006, 
it ranked 121st (out of 163), immediately behind 
Albania, Kazakhstan, Yemen, and Zambia. As for 
crime, the past six years have seen a 10 percent 
increase in the number of murders in Russia and a 
73 percent rise in drug-related crimes. 

In addition, the next administration will inherit 
the restive North Caucasus. While Chechnya is tem- 
porarily pacified (not by the Russian army, but by 
former rebels who switched sides), the North Cau- 
casus—especially its largest autonomous republic, 
Dagestan— is increasingly ungovernable. 

Finally, there is the near-dysfunctional Russian 
military. Russia’s conscription-based conventional 
armed forces are a relic of its czarist and Soviet 


past—a combination of a prison and a torture 
chamber. And yet, like other structural reforms, 
the transition to a modern, mobile, well-equipped, 
and well-trained volunteer force—a transition that 
millions of Russians have consistently supported 
and that Putin promised at the beginning of his 
first term—has been scrapped. Again, the lack-of- 
money explanation can no longer be taken seri- 
ously: The cost of transition is estimated at $4 
billion, while the governments “stabilization fund” 
from a windfall of tax revenues has amassed $107 
billion. With the middle class avoiding induction 
like the plague, there has been a sharp increase in 
draftees who are illiterate, addicted to drugs, or 
have criminal records—hardly an effective force 
for defending the country against looming threats 
from Islamic terrorism and ethnic strife. 

Following the erosion of mediating democratic 
institutions, the center of political gravity in Putins 
Russia has shifted to 
the very top. Thus, 
alongside the increas- 
ing control that rests 
with the Kremlin 
today comes the 
responsibility for any- 
thing that goes wrong 
anywhere 1n the country. In the calculation of pros 
and cons for a third term in office, the distinct pos- 
sibility that at least some of these simmering crises 
might boil over should be a cause for considerable 
concern. The chance of these crises arising in con- 
cert with diminishing oil revenues makes for a truly 
troubling scenario—a kind of perfect storm in Rus- 
sian politics and economics. 

The first casualty of this change of political 
climate could be the Kremlin’s ability to con- 
tinue with its preferred mode of political control: 
buying the allegiance or at least the neutral- 
ity of political and media elites, and pacifying a 
discontented population with concessions and 
handouts. This, in turn, raises the very alarming 
prospect of a shift to outright and routine intimi- 
dation and repression, to which the regime thus 
far has resorted only selectively. The obvious dan- 
gers of such a course are something that Putin, 
both by training and temperament, would clearly 
prefer to avoid. 


“OPERATION SUCCESSION” 

In the end, like a participant in a televised game 
show, Putin is faced with two choices. He can leave 
with the impressive gains he has amassed, includ- 





The slowdown in Russia’s oil production after 
a period of uninterrupted growth could spell 
political trouble for the Kremlin’s next occupant. 
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ing his widespread popularity, a record of stability 
and economic growth, and a reportedly very sub- 
stantial fortune—while he is still relatively young 
and has the good health to enjoy it all. Or he can 
opt for what is behind the curtain, which could 
bring even more of the same—or some very real 
hazards. At the moment, leaving seems preferable. 
I would put the odds at 55 to 45. 

Yet, in the winner-take-all system that Putin 
has forged, and with the astounding size of the 
spoils that will go to the victor and his support- 
ers, a decision to comply with the constitution 
and retire will hardly infuse Russian politics with 
certainty and tranquility. Meanwhile, at least until 
the end of this year, the Kremlin will be increas- 
ingly preoccupied with complicated and chancy 
games of succession Management. 

To be sure, the polls continue to show that a 
strong majority will support a candidate endorsed 
by the president. 
In a January 2007 
public opinion sur- 
vey, 60 percent of 
respondents said 
they would support 
Putin’s choice. But 
largely because of 
his own efforts at erecting barriers between civil 
society and political power, even such support 
does not guarantee the elites’ compliance and the 
success of what might be called “Operation Suc- 
cession.” By severely constraining the range of 
political choices available to voters, the Kremlin 
may have gained short-term predictability, but it 
has sacrificed a great deal of the lasting security 
that legitimacy confers. 

To achieve a satisfactory outcome for the suc- 
cession, Putin will have to find answers to two 
questions: How can he minimize resistance to his 
designated successor by the many and powerful 
“losers” and their multiple clients among the polit- 
ical, economic, and security bureaucracies whose 
power the president has done so much to bolster? 
And how can he protect his own power and wealth 
in retirement from depredations by the many ene- 
mies he has already made and the many more he 
will earn by his choice of a successor? 

No matter how many promises are being made 
to presidential hopefuls and their salivating cli- 
ent retinues about the fair sharing of power and 
wealth, the vertical of power is a sparse, even aus- 
tere structure. After the political and economic 
recentralization of the past few years, there are 
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simply not enough top rent-generating offices in 
Russian politics or in the state-controlled sector.of 
the economy—including Duma committee charr- 
manships (where the going rate for introducing 
legislation is reported to be a million dollars) or 
governorships; tax police and customs; and chair- 
manships and directorships in oil, gas, metals, 
and the automotive and aviation industries—to be 
handed out as consolation prizes to all the ambi- 
tious claimants. In the words of Mark Urnov, one 
of the most astute Russian political observers, “The 
struggle [will] intensify, those who have failed to 
become heirs will have nothing to lose. The bets 
have been placed, the only thing to do is to fight.” 

There are no lame ducks in Russian politics 
today—only dead ones. Therefore, Putin's desig- 
nation of a successor (and, consequently, the final 
decision on his departure) must be delayed for as 
long as possible to prevent those who will be passed 
over from coalesc- 
ing and perhaps even 
reaching out to the 
pro-democracy oppo- 
sition. Such an alliance 
would be the Kremlin's 
worst nightmare: an 
escalating popular movement for unmanaged, free, 
and fair elections, akin to the Ukrainian Orange 
Revolution of 2004—05. 

Thus, Sergei Ivanov was promoted in February 
2007 from minister of defense to first deputy prime 
minister to counterbalance the earlier heir appar- 
ent—also a first deputy prime minister—Dmitry 
Medvedev. And this is hardly the end. The succes- 
sion game continues today. One could do worse 
than to bet a modest amount ın rubles (steadily 
rising against the dollar) that in the end neither 
Medvedev nor Ivanov will get Putins endorsement. 
Both men, meanwhile, have accumulated power- 
ful allies, clients, and enemies throughout the vast 
state bureaucracy (what one Russian critic recently 
called “slurpers from the highest trough”). 


A DARK GRAY HORSE? 

So who will get the nod? As with Putin’ deci- 
sion to stay or to leave, the answer to this central 
question of Russian politics today is unknown. But 
a strong argument could be made in favor of an 
eleventh-hour choice of a dark horse. The bureau- 
cracies would be stunned and forced to turn on a 
dime to decide, within days, whether and how to 
reach across the old battle lines, enter an oppo- 
sition alliance with erstwhile competitors, and 





The Kremlin has sacrificed a great deal of 
the lasting security that legitimacy confers. 





retrain their very heavy guns on the newcomer. 
Yet, for many, the temptation to try to join the new 
favorite would be just as strong. Without a political 
base (a “machine,” to borrow from the vocabulary 
of American urban politics of the early twentieth 
century) of his own, without a “team” ready and 
waiting to take over all the plum posts, and with 
no chits to be called in for past favors during a 
long climb up the greasy pole to the top, the latest 
recruit might have many places at the trough to 
offer. A potential opposition could be weakened by 
defections even before it was fully formed. 

Choosing a dark horse that is also “gray” (that 
is, someone with no known strong political prefer- 
ences, except for loyalty and obedience, and not 
much charisma, like the former Prime Minister 
Mikhail Fradkov) would go a long way toward 
solving Putin’s second strategic problem: ensur- 
ing a peaceful retirement. The need for Putin’s 
support in taming 
Moscow’ notoriously 
obstreperous, cyni- 
cal, and venal official- 
dom could effectively 
make the retired pres- 
ident a co-ruler, or at 
least a veto-wielder on certain key issues, for the 
first few years. 

In such a scenario, someone from outside 
Moscow would serve better. The governor of 
a significant province is a good bet, such as St. 
Petersburg’s Valentina Matviyenko. In Russia’s 
perennial obsession-competition with America, 
such a choice would have the additional benefit 
of being Russia’s response to Hillary Clinton: The 
Soviet Union beat the United States in launching 
the first woman into space, so why not the first 
one in the president's office? Among other dark 
horse candidates bruited about in Moscow are 
Sergei Naryshkin, the deputy prime minister and 
deputy chairman of the largest state-controlled 
oil company, Rosneft; and Vladimir Yakunin, the 
head of the Russian railway monopoly. (As this 
issue was going to press, Putin’s nomination of an 
obscure law enforcement official, Viktor Zubkov, 
to replace Prime Minister Fradkov added another 
dark horse candidate to the mix and lent further 
credence to this scenario.) 

Yet the drawbacks of a “dark gray horse” scheme 
are just as obvious. Even with the benefit of sur- 
prise, such a candidate may invite intense compe- 
tition, instability, or even a coup. And if he or she 
survived, the successor would be bound sooner or 


later to prove his or her legitimacy by gradually sev- 
ering the ties and obligations to the patron. Grati- 
tude in politics is a very uncertain commodity. 

If, as the Russian newspaper Izvestia put it, “it is 
clear that Putin himself intends to rule after Putin,” 
the president may decide he needs a more explicit, 
perhaps even formalized, arrangement. One such 
policy has been pioneered by Russia’s mighty 
neighbor to the southeast, whose dictatorial transi- 
tion to capitalism many of Putin’ supporters seem 
to admire. Although he formally relinquished party 
and government positions, Deng Xiaoping, the 
architect of China’s market evolution, was recog- 
nized by an elite consensus as the ultimate arbiter, 
and held the chairmanship of the Central Military 
Commission until 1990. Since then, the arrange- 
ment has been institutionalized by General Secre- 
tary and President Jiang Zemin’ retirement in 2003 
after two five-year terms. Like Deng, Jiang retained 
control of some key levers of power as the military 
commission chairman for two years. 

A still more explicit settlement might be centered 
on a constitutional change that would strengthen 
the office of the prime minister and weaken the 
presidency, as happened in Ukraine following the 
postrevolutionary compromise with the appoint- 
ment of a Putin loyalist to the prime ministership. 
(A suggestion that Putin himself would like to hold 
such a position also has been floated ın Moscow.) 


THE “IRONY OF HISTORY” 

With so much uncertainty, it becomes impera- 
tive, while keeping the establishment off balance 
in regard to the succession, to reassert periodi- 
cally the presidents authority. One such highly 
symbolic gesture was the appointment in Febru- 
ary 2007 of Anatoly Serdyukovy, a former head of 
the Federal Tax Service, who made his fortune in 
the furniture business, to replace Ivanov as min- 
ister of defense. It is hard to see this promotion as 
anything but a deliberate indignity visited by the 
former KGB lieutenant colonel on the Russian mil- 
itary, whose members still remember and deeply 
resent depredation at the hands of Soviet secret 
police. Another signal given by this institutional 
humiliation was that, at least until the presiden- 
tial election next March, with the despised nonen- 
tity Serdyukov nominally in charge, the Kremlin 
intends to manage the armed forces directly, with 
no mediators. 

At almost exactly the same ume, however, Putn 
resorted to a tried-and-true tactic that seemed 
designed especially to appeal to the most atavistic 
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among the Russian elites: the security and military 
top brass who are nostalgic for the Soviet era. Dur- 
ing the Soviet Union's 70 years, anti-Western— 
especially anti-American—rhetoric was almost 
routinely deployed at moments of political or eco- 
nomic confusion or weakness. Stalin, for exam- 
ple—his country utterly devastated and bloodied, 
with millions starving and living in dugouts— 
launched the cold war in a February 1946 speech, 
and two years later blockaded Berlin. Khrushchev, 
his political position increasingly shaky at home, 
attempted to intimidate John F Kennedy in Vienna 
in June 1961. In September 1983, Andropov wel- 
comed a chance to consolidate his first year and 
dispel the (correct) rumors of his being barely alive 
by shooting down a Korean airliner. 

The substance of Putin’s much-commented-on 
February 10, 2007, speech in Munich—in which 
he berated the United States for supporting NATO's 
expansion to Russia’s border, for its conduct of 
the Iraq War, and for its missile defense plans in 
Eastern Europe—should have come as no sur- 
prise. But the shrillness and timing of the diatribe 
undoubtedly were chosen with domestic audi- 
ences in mind. Since then, Putin has raised the 
rhetorical temperature by threatening to retarget 
nuclear missiles at Europe and withdraw from the 
Conventional Forces in Europe Treaty. 

Unhappy with the inherent disorderliness of 
Russia’s young democracy, Putin set out to fash- 
ion (and persuaded millions of Russian voters 
of the necessity of fashioning) a seemingly more 
governable, state-dominated system that would 
contrast with what the Kremlin’s propaganda 
labels the “disastrous” and “chaotic” 1990s. That 
decade saw radical reforms, good laws, and a rev- 
olutionary government that lacked institutions 
and resources to implement and enforce them. In 
place of that, the Kremlin has been busily con- 
structing order without law. The liberty of a badly 
under-institutionalized democracy—unprece- 
dented for Russia—has been.supplanted with a 
“sovereign” or “managed” democracy with con- 
stantly diminishing liberty. 

Yet the coming succession woes make the result 
fit the pattern of what Hegel called the “irony 
of history.” The Kremlin’s nervousness over the 
upcoming presidential succession, although cam- 
ouflaged by oil wealth and passed over in silence 
by the renationalized or intimidated mass media, 
is plain to see. In the end, the oversimplified and 
emaciated “sovereign” democracy may prove far 
less reliable than its designers expected. a 
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Mutually Assured Distrust 
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story is told that goes something like this. 

Before President Vladimir Putin's July 2007 

visit to former President George H. W. 
Bush's home in Kennebunkport, Maine, a televi- 
sion reporter sought to interview a White House 
aide for a brief comment on Russian relations with 
the West, particularly the United States. But the 
reporters producer cautioned him that, because 
of time constraints, all he could record was a one- 
word answer. Meeting with a member of the White 
House staff, the reporter asked for a one-word 
characterization of US-Russian relations. “Good,” 
the official replied. 

Just then the program's producer realized that he 
had a bit more time and so he told the reporter he 
could actually have a two-word answer. The ques- 
tion was asked again. “How in two words would 
you describe Russian relations with the West?” 
“Not good.” 


THE RESPONSIBLE POWER - 


Paradoxically, this joke does seem to charac- 
terize the current diplomatic climate between 
Russia and the West. On the good side, Rus- 
sia has not only been admitted to the Group of 
Seven (making it the G-8), but in 2006 Putin 
chaired the group’s May meeting—convening it 
in St. Petersburg, his hometown. In an unusually 
warm gesture, this year Putin was invited to meet 
with President George W. Bush at the home of 
the presidents father in Kennebunkport, the first 
foreign leader to have been invited there by the 
current president. 


MARSHALL I. GOLDMAN, a senior scholar at Harvard Uni- 
versity’ Davis Center for Russian and Eurasian Studies, is 
a professor emeritus at Wellesley College and author of the 
forthcoming Petroleum, Putin, and Power (Oxford Untver- 
sity Press, 2008). 
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This unusual welcome was in part a reflection 
of the close bond the two men have established. In 
part it also reflected recognition of Russia's coop- 
eration in preventing the trafficking of nuclear 
and radioactive materials and, even more impor- 
tant, Moscow’s sharing with Western countries 
intelligence about Islamist terrorist activities in 
Afghanistan and the Middle East. Indeed, to help 
facilitate the United States’ response to the 9-11 
attacks, Russia erected no obstacles when Wash- 
ington sought to establish military bases in Kyr- 
gyzstan and Uzbekistan in support of operations 
in Afghanistan. 

Following the meeting in Maine, Putin flew on 
to Guatemala, where he appealed in English and 
French to the International Olympic Commit- 
tee to select Sochi, Russia, as the site of the 2014 
Winter Olympics. Putin’s appearance in person 
(he was the only world leader to attend) and his 
promise to provide necessary financing impressed 
the committee so much that, against almost all 
predictions, Russia won and Sochi was selected. 
The Olympic Committee apparently accepted 
Putin’s guarantee that Russia would be able to 
absorb the costs, handle the logistics and sched- 
uling, and meet other international responsibili- 
ties that come with hosting the Olympics. The 
committee made its decision even though, at the 
time of the decision, no facilities in Sochi were 
in place. Russia's backers were right to claim this 
represented a vote of confidence in Russia and its 
international standing as a responsible country. 

That the West has accepted Russia is proven 
further by the rush of Western businesses and 
banks seeking to set up operations there. Whereas 
during the 1990s, capital flight from Russia aver- 
aged $1 billion a month, in 2006 an estimated $41 
billion flowed into Russia—that is more than $3 


billion a month. Thirty-one billion dollars of that 
total came in foreign direct investment, meaning 
that foreign companies were confident enough of 
the business and political climate to set up min- 
ing, manufacturing, and service operations in 
Russia. For its part, Russia has committed itself 
to the West as a major energy supplier. Its natu- 
ral gas and petroleum pipelines now provide on 
average 25 percent of the gas that Western Europe 
imports and about the same percentage of oil. 


RISING TENSIONS 

Winning the right to hold the Olympics, plug- 
ging into the world’s gas and oil network, attract- 
ing large sums of foreign direct investment, joining 
the G-8—these are all reflections of Russia’s good 
standing in the world community. But not every- 
thing is so positive. Indeed, signs of mutual ten- 
sion, distrust, and even hostility are serious and 
seem to be growing. In 
response to Moscow's 
refusal to extradite the 
prime suspect in the 
murder of Alexander Lit- 
vinenko, a Putin critic 
and former KGB agent 
who had been living in London, Great Britain in 
July expelled four Russian diplomats, alleged to 
be spies. Russia subsequently expelled four Brit- 
ish diplomats from Moscow, while Russian bomb- 
ers threatened to overfly British airspace. And this 
is hardly the only evidence of worsening relations 
between Russia and the West. 

Although something even more dramatic than 
the mutual expulsion of suspected spies could 
happen tomorrow, perhaps the most threatening 
sign of the growing tension was Putin’s announce- 
ment on July 14, 2007, that Russia intended to 
withdraw within five months from the 1999 Con- 
ventional Forces in Europe treaty. This treaty com- 
mitted signatories, both Russia and members of 
the NATO alliance, to limit the number of tanks 
and combat aircraft deployed in Europe. Officially, 
Russia explained that it was renouncing the treaty 
because, while it had ratified an amended version 
of the treaty, too many NATO countries had not. 

This was but one of Russia’s grievances. Rus- 
sian officials were also upset that, not only had 
the United States itself announced in 2002 that it 
was withdrawing from the Anti-Ballistic Missile 
(ABM) treaty that was intended to mark the end of 
the cold war, but in 2007 the Americans sought to 
install a radar unit in the Czech Republic and an 





While the West may disapprove of Putin’s 
policies, clearly most Russians do not. 
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actual battery of antiballistic missiles in Poland. 
The Russians brushed aside official Us insistence 
that this ABM system was intended to protect 
the West from Iran and North Korea or that the 
system had not been successfully tested. Given 
NATO's past broken promises—that former mem- 
bers of the Warsaw Pact would not be recruited 
into NATO, nor would NATO station offensive mili- 
tary forces in Eastern Europe (as it then did in 
Bulgaria and Romania)—the Russians suspect 
that the purportedly anti-Iranian, anti~North 
Korean system would in fact turn out to be an 
anti-Russian system. 

- It was in order to provoke opposition in the 
West to both the withdrawal from the ABM treaty 
and the plan to install antiballistic missiles in 
Eastern Europe that Putin threatened to withdraw 
from the Conventional Forces in Europe treaty. 
Sergei Ivanov, his oe minister of defense, 

also warned that if the 
United States were to 
install its ABM system in 
Fastern Europe, Russia 
would respond by again 
targeting its missiles on 
Western Europe, just as 
it did during the cold war. If each side carries out 
its plans, this would amount to a scary replay of 
the mutual-destruction nightmare that character- 
ized the cold war. 


WESTERN GRIEVANCES 

Such disputes reflect the growing contempt with 
which each side views the other side’s behavior and 
political and social mores. For its part, the West 
has become more and more critical of what it sees 
as the continual undoing of market reforms and 
democratic reforms that were introduced after the 
collapse of the communist system. The Russians 
see the situation differently. They regard Putin’s 
changes as an effort to correct reforms that were 
too far-reaching. As they see it, during Boris Yelt- 
sin’s years as president their country fell into chaos, 
which the people abhorred. 

One priority for Russians, then, was to reex- 
amine the results of privatization. Whatever the 
official purpose of the privatization program of 
the 1990s, most Russians now view the trans- 
fer of state-owned entities to private owners as 
something just short of highway robbery. Not 
surprisingly, while the West views Putin's rena- 
tionalization of many of these assets, especially 
the valuable energy companies, as a step back- 
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ward, to the Russians it eee a a 
of serious errors. 

This explains why, within Russia, there is Bey 
widespread approval of the fact that the share of 
crude oil produced by state-controlled companies 
has increased from under 20 percent at the peak of 
privatization in 2000 to approximately 50 percent 
in 2007. Moreover, under Putin, even companies ın 
which the state has no or only a minority share again 
act as if they were agents of the state—or national 
champions, as Putin calls them. What observers in 
the West see is a form of state capitalism. 

There is also widespread criticism outside Rus- 
sia of the way Putin’s government has been in 
effect nationalizing property theoretically owned 
by Western companies. When the state forced 
the Russian oil company Yukos into bankruptcy, 
broke it up, and renationalized most of it as a 
subsidiary of state-owned Rosneft, that could in 
part be rationalized as an internal matter. Yukos 
and its owners were accused of all manner of 
illegal acts, from tax 
evasion to buying 
votes in the Duma to 
murder. It was clear 
that Russian courts, 
in finding guilty the’ 
chief owner of Yukos, 
Mikhail Khodor- 
kovsky, were merely doing the Kremlin’s bidding. 
But at the same time, Yukos and Khodorkovsky 
were not innocent victims. 

The state’s treatment of foreign oil companies 
is another matter. Shell Oil, for example, has been 
charged with polluting a work site and as a con- 
sequence has been forced to surrender majority 
ownership of its multibillion-dollar exploration 
effort on the island of Sakhalin to Gazprom, the 
state-owned gas monopoly. It is not that there 
was no pollution, but in comparison with the 
way most Russian companies ignore pollution 
regulations, Shell was far from the most serious 
offender. This is simply a case where the Russian 
government wanted to reclaim oil and gas fields 
that it had leased to foreign companies in the 
1990s when no Russian firm had the wherewithal 
to operate in such challenging conditions. Nor is 
Shell the only Western company to see its origi- 
nal concessions and contracts nullified. Virtually 
every foreign energy business operating in Russia 
in difficult and hostile geological conditions has 
been forced to sell out or accept Gazprom as a 
partner. Those affected include BP of the United 





The leaders who have recently come to 
power in Europe appear initially to be much 
more critical of Russia and especially Putin. 





Kingdom, Exxon-Mobil of the United States, and 
Total of France. 

Kremlin officials who justify this renationaliza- 
tion argue that the original agreements were made 
when Russia was under undue duress and that 
Western companies at the time took unfair advan- 
tage. Now that Russia is stronger and better able 
to protect its interests, it has the right to restore 
the proper balance. Besides, the. Western compa- 
nies had indeed created pollution. And in the case 
of Shell, the company without warning suddenly 
claimed that its total cost of operation in Sakhalin 
had soared from $10 billion to $20 billion. Since 
Shell was operating under a production-sharing 
agreement that allowed the company to recoup 
all of its expenses before it had to share revenues 
with Russia, this increase in costs was viewed as a 
scheme by Shell to prevent Russia from sharing the 
profits of the operation for years to come. 

The state’s takeover of Russias major television 
networks has worked much the same way, with 
the owners claiming 
theft and the govern- 
ment asserting that 
too much was given 
away too readily and 
cheaply in the 1990s. 
In particular, Putin 
justified the return of 
media outlets to state control by pointing out that 
the oligarchs who came to own these assets were 
using them not to provide fair and unbiased cover- 
age of the news, but instead to carry out their own 
private vendettas and corporate battles. 

Nor have many Russians opposed what observ- 
ers in the West view as a step backward in democ- 
Tatization: the abolition of direct elections for 
governor. Most Russians accept Putin’s argument 
that the whole process had become a farce and 
that the wealthy were using their money to buy 
up voters and corrupt the elections. Putin insists 
that, as president, he is in a much better position 
to weed out the corrupt and appoint more capable 
and honest officials. Of course, the democratic 
process in the United States also has room for 
improvement. (Some still say that corruption in 
Chicago in the 1960 presidential election swung 
Illinois from Richard Nixon to John Kennedy. 
Others still question the-2000 vote count in Flor- 
ida, the state that put George W. Bush over the 
top against Al Gore. Putin has often cited the lat- 
ter election to demonstrate that the United States 
has nothing to brag about.) Still, the American 


system appears more in tune than the Putin ver- 
sion with what the West generally considers to be 
democracy. As Putin has begun to act arbitrarily 
in more and more circumstances, he has replaced 
the rule of law with what seems to be the law of 
the ruler. 

Despite all this, it is the assassination of the 
former KGB agent Litvinenko that seems to have 
drawn the most concern from the public in the 
West, especially in Great Britain. Many were par- 
ticularly troubled that the killer used polonium 
210, a radioactive isotope, to commit the. mur- 
der. That seemed an unusually nasty thing to do, 
more so than a run-of-the-mill gunshot killing. As 
the newly installed British Foreign Minister David 
Miliband pointed out, Litvinenko'’s “murder put 
hundreds of others, residents and visitors, at the 
tisk of radioactive contamination.” 

Radioactive poisoning triggers a whole new set 
of concerns‘and makes the person who committed 
the crime (British authorities allege it is a former 
KGB agent, Andrei Lugovoi) appear to be particu- 
larly reckless and diabolical. It certainly did noth- 
ing for Russias image that Litvinenko’s death came 
as a series of political and media figures who had 
been critical of Putin and Kremlin policies were 
murdered. Some murders are just ordinary crimes, 
but others clearly carry a political connotation and 
seem more ominous, especially in the West. 


THE PRIDE OF RUSSIA 

‘It is not that the Russians take pride in these 
assassinations. But what is galling to them is 
that, ever since the 1980s, they have been con- 
tinually harangued about this and other so-called 
shortcomings by Western officials, moralists, and 
former Sovietologists. This hectoring has had a 
devastating impact on their national ego. It was 
bad enough that they had ceased to be a mili- 
tary and economic superpower. Beginning in the 
1990s, nobody seemed to seek their input or care 
about them. At the time, one could only guess 
how humiliating all this was to the public psyche. 
Now as the country has regained its footing, at 
least in the economic sphere, we are finding out 
just how deeply felt was Russia’s temporary fall 
from prominence and influence. 

There are an embarrassing number of illus- 
trations. For example, in response to the British 
demand that the Russian government extradite 
Lugovoi, Konstantin Kosachyov, the chairman 
of the Duma’s Foreign Affairs Committee and an 
otherwise reasonable legislator, complained about 
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British arrogance. “You can act this way toward a 
banana republic, but Russia is not a banana repub- 
lic,” he said. Valentina Matviyenko, the governor 
of St. Petersburg, has expressed a similar view, 
arguing that Russia will no longer tolerate being 
treated as an inferior. In a July 2007 interview 
in the weekly newspaper Argumenty I Fakty, she 
boasted that “Russia has now regained a sense of 
self-respect. We spent so many years feeling there 


~ was something wrong with us—others lecturing us 


on how we should live and where we should go. 
But we have overcome our inferiority complex.” 

If only it were so. Based on recent behavior, it 
seems as if Putin and other Russian officials are 
still seeking to prove themselves. Putin has been 
particularly outspoken. In a June 2007 speech in 
St. Petersburg, he went so far as to challenge the 
way the World Trade Organization, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, and the World Bank are 
run. He called them “archaic, undemocratic, and 
awkward,” largely because they are too depen- 
dent on the European Union, the United States, 
and Japan—and by implication, not Russia. This, 
he insisted, disadvantaged developing countries. 
Even more pointedly, Putin suggested that the 
world should have more than two reserve curren- 
cies, implying that the dollar and the euro are not 
enough. As he sees it, now that oil exports have 
made Russia so prosperous, the ruble should fill 
the same role. 

In an even more revealing initiative, Putin ear- 
lier this year announced his support for a new 
textbook for Russian schools. It is time to reassert 
the correctness of Russia's behavior in the past, he 
declared. Putin attacked the West for suggesting 
that Russia should be ashamed of such things as 
the Stalinist purges, collectivization, and the sub- 
jugation of national groups in the former Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. If anything, he argued, 
it is the West that should be ashamed. 

As an example, Putin agreed with the new text- 
book that Stalin’s “Great Terror” of 1937, in which 
at least 700,000 people were executed, was not 
as bad as the Americans’ use of atomic bombs in 
Japan, not to mention the use of chemical weapons 
(napalm) against civilians in Vietnam. Putin has 
accused the United States of using its campaign 
to spread democracy to create a global empire 
under American control. In a May 2007 speech, 
he seemed to compare the United States with Nazi 
Germany, though he later denied it. Putin's speech 
described a “global threat in which, as in the time 
of the Nazi Third Reich, we saw the same contempt 
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for human life, the same claims to world exclusiv- 
ity and diktat.” 


A NATION THAT MATTERS 

In their determination to validate their recovery 
and return to world leadership, the Russians some- 
times overreact, even if in the process this means 
straining relations with the West. A good example 
is the way the Russians reacted this spring to Esto- 
nia when it relocated a statue dedicated to Soviet 
military heroism against German troops in World 
War II. The Moscow police, disregarding interna- 
tional protocol, stood by while members of a Rus- 
sian youth group demonstrated outside the Estonian 
embassy and harassed Estonian diplomats. Protest- 
ers also attacked the Swedish ambassador's car. (On 
another occasion, after he attended a meeting of 
dissidents, the British ambassador to Russia was 
_ similarly harassed.) In 
addition, the govern- 
ment suspended .the 
flow of petroleum to 
Estonia and stood by 
while Russian hack- 
ers assaulted Estonian 
computers and web- 
sites in an effort to disrupt communications to and 
from the country and within it. 

The Russians seemed to be acting as if Esto- 
nia were still a subservient republic of the Soviet 
Union and not a sovereign independent nation. 
Moscow assumed that it had license to treat Esto- 
nia as it pleased and ignore not only Estonian 
protests but also complaints from Estonia's fel- 
low members in the European Union and NATO. 
To some extent, Russians even seem to welcome 
such criticism,.taking it as a sign that the outside 
world has begun to take notice of their country 
again and that what Russia thinks and does mat- 
ters, even if it is to be condemned. 

Moscow has also taken to harassing Lithuania, 
Estonia's close Baltic neighbor. Russian authori- 
ties suspended pipeline shipments of petroleum to 
Lithuania’s Mazeikiai refinery after Russian com- 
panies were unable to buy the refinery. (Lithu- 
ania wanted to sell it to a Polish group of buyers 
because they were not Russian and, in addition, 
they offered a higher price.) Again, there was the 
implication that Lithuania had no choice but to 


keep this refinery, which was built in the Soviet , 


era, within what used to be the Soviet family. 
Some Russian actions are reflexive responses 
expressing historic Russian positions that date 





It is the assassination of the former KGB agent 
Litvinenko that seems to have drawn the 
most concern from the public in the West. 





back to the czarist era. One example is how Rus- 
sia has opposed Kosovo's independence from Ser- 
bia. Russia traditionally has viewed itself as the 
protector of the Serbs and their Christian Ortho- 
doxy against encroachments from the Muslim 
world. This is not something new—Russia reacted 
that way in the nineteenth century when it sought 
to protect Serbia from the Ottoman Empire. It is 
trying to do the same in the twenty-first century 
by protecting Serbs in Kosovo from the Muslim 
Albanians there who make up the vast majority of 
the population. 

Not everything that apse present-day Russia is 
an overreaction. It is easy to see that Putin, sitting 
in the Kremlin, would be upset by the behavior of 
some nongovernmental organizations—particularly 
NGOs financed by groups and governments outside 
Russia, ones that seek to build up political parties 
that are independent of 
the state. Kremlin offi- 
cials see this as inter- 
ference in the internal 
affairs of another 
country. They point to 
political upheaval in 
Georgia and Ukraine 
that was sparked by various NGOs, some financed 
by the Us government and private foundations that 
have openly announced that their next target will be 
Russia. Arguably, it would have been irresponsible 
for Putin to have ignored such a possibility. 

This explains to a substantial degree Putins sup- 
port for a youth group like Nashi (Ours), which 
backs the president and his political party and is 
willing to risk confrontation with anti-Putin protest- 
ers. The group’ loyalty is to Putin more than to the 
party, and its actions are often patterned more after 
the Komsomol (the Soviet-era Young Communist 
League) or even the Hitler Youth than after the Girl 
or Boy Scouts. In the same way, the government's 
heavy-handed use of riot police to suppress only 
opposition demonstrations—especially when the 
protests are as disorganized and inconsequential as 
they have been—comes across as antidemocratic. 


HECTORING HYPOCRITES 

While there have indeed been instances of 
antidemocratic actions in Russia, the Russians 
regard the United States as hypocritical when it 
demands good behavior from Russia while disre- 
garding America’s own shortcomings. What gtves 
the United States the right to preach to Russia 
about corporate governance and the way Gazprom 


behaves, the Russians ask, when some US corpora- 
tions seem equally if not more in need of lessons 
in proper governance? Are the senior executives 
at MMM or SBS-Agro (companies whose executives 
have had to face charges of illegal behavior) any 
more in need of corporate ethics lessons, or more 
deserving of jail sentences, than their American 
counterparts such as Kenneth Lay of Enron or Ber- 
nard Ebbers of WorldCom? 

Russians extend the same criticism to US attacks 
on the inadequacy of Russian law, human rights, 


and individual safeguards. What gives the United — 


States and Western Europe the right to criticize 
Russia when Western countries ban demonstra- 
tions or their police fire rubber bullets to sup- 
press rioters, as happened outside Paris in the fall 
of 2005? How do those who call for human rights 
accept the jailing of British bombing suspects even 
though no formal charges have been lodged against 
them? As for the United States, how can it recon- 
cile detention without trial of Islamic terror sus- 
pects for months, even years, at its Guantánamo 
prison facility? Whatever happened to habeas cor- 
pus? US federal courts have decreed that certain 
government practices violate the American consti- 
tution, yet they seem to continue. 
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Of course, not all such criticisms of the United 
States and its behavior are unique to Russia. Many 
Europeans, not to mention Arabs, oppose what 
they see as America’s unilateral behavior, be it in 
Iraq or in Fastern Europe, where the United States 
seeks to install the missiles referred to previously. 
Others worry that NATO expansion to the east and 
to Russia’s borders, even if it is important for East- 
ern European and Baltic states as a sign that they 
are no longer part of the Soviet empire, is unduly 
provocative. Many Europeans can understand, 
along with the Russians, why the Kremlin would 
regard as a hostile act any effort to extend NATO 
further into Georgia and Ukraine. 


THE CHALLENGE AHEAD 

Prediction is always hazardous—particularly, 
as Yogi Berra noted, when it deals with the future. 
Yet it has to be said that prospects for relations 
between Russia and the West are not especially 
promising. The leaders who have recently come 
to power in Europe—Angela Merkel in Germany, 
Nicolas Sarkozy in France, and Gordon Brown in 
Britain—appear initially to be much more critical 
of Russia and especially Putin than were their pre- 
decessors. Certainly there is not yet the personal 
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warmth or bond between Putin and this group that 
all three of their predecessors had with him. 

Given the criticisms Democrats have leveled 
at President Bush’s policies, and the likelihood 
that a Democrat will succeed Bush in the White 
House, it is to be expected that there will also be 
less tolerance in the United States for Russian 
behavior after the 2008 presidential election than 
there has been in the seven years corresponding 
with the Bush and Putin administrations. For 
that matter, Putin himself is due to leave office in 
March 2008. There is a strong probability he will 
be succeeded by someone even more determined 
to restore Russia's place in the world as an inde- 
pendent force and as a check on America’s role as 
a unilateral actor. 

Regardless of whether leaders from the East 
and West bond personally, there is likely to be 
greater concern within the European Union over 
what some will see as a return to cold war antago- 
nisms. Many aspects of the old communist-versus- 
capitalist class struggle may no longer be relevant. 
Yet it is a bit of a surprise to see how some of the 
issues dividing East and West today so resemble 
the dividing philosophies of the cold war. The 
Kremlin under Putin, as it did in the Soviet era, 
has effectively eliminated meaningful democracy 
and has come close to eliminating criticism in the 
media, especially on television. As the power of 


the state has grown, the rights of individuals have 


been sharply constrained. While there is still pri- 
vate business, state controls are considerably more 
intrusive than they were in the mid-1990s. 

To be clear, these increased state powers fall far 
short of what the Soviet state had. Yet the trend 
in Russia today is not encouraging for those who 
support a restricted role for the state and reason- 
ably expansive rights for the individual. A return 
to something closer to authoritarianism, stripped 
of the ideology of the cold war, may reflect wide- 
spread nostalgia among Russians for their country’s 
long czarist history and the czars strong hand— 
particularly after what many saw as a laissez-faire 
attitude during Yeltsin’s 1990s.- 

With over 70 percent of polled Russians approv- 
ing of his administration, Putin seems to be doing 


something right. While the West may disapprove 
of Putin’s policies, clearly most Russians do not. 
Many of them do not accept the notion that Putin 
is backing away from democracy. And 1f he is, they 
do not seem to care. For that matter, Putin himself 
asserts over and over again that what the West calls 
democracy is flawed, and that what he is fashion- 
ing comes closer to true democracy. His response 
to a German reporter in a June 1, 2007, press con- 
ference is typical. When asked if he considered 
himself a pure democrat, Putin laughed and said: 


Am I a pure democrat? Of course I am, absolutely. 
But do you know what the problem is? Not even a 
problem but a real tragedy? The problem is that I 
am all alone, the only one of my kind ın the whole 
wide world. Just look at whats happening in North 
America. It’s simply awful: torture, homeless peo- 
ple, Guantánamo, people detained without a trial 
and investigation. Just look at whats happening in 
Europe: harsh treatment of demonstrators, rubber 
bullets and tear gas. ... There ıs no one to talk to 
since Mahatma Gandhi died. 


All of this was said with a straight face. In a 
follow-up question, the same reporter sought 
confirmation. “And your country is not moving 
at all back toward a totalitarian regime?” Putin 
replied: “There is no truth in that. Do not believe 
what you hear.” 

Relations between the East and West are not hot 
or cold, but neither are they warm. At a ume when 
Russia and the West have such different interpre- 
tations of democracy, it will take great effort to 
reduce tensions. Without great skill, even simple 
matters that would pose no problem between 
members of the EU or NATO are likely to lead to 
misunderstandings and hostility between Rus- 
sia and the West. As Russia continues to prosper 
with its oil exports and the United States remains 
entangled in Iraq and Afghanistan, no matter who 
the new presidents of the United States and Russia 
turn out to be, keeping a civil tone in US-Russian 
as well as Russian-Eu relations is likely to be a con- 
tinuing challenge, more than it has been in the past 
two decades. l E 
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Russia and China: 
The Ambivalent Embrace 


ANDREW KUCHINS 


ussia’s perspective on China is shaped by 
a complex amalgamation of geopolitical, 


conomic, historical, and cultural factors 


that add up to a profound ambivalence. Despite - 


this ambivalence, Russian policy toward China 
over the past 15 years under Presidents Boris Yelt- 
sin and Vladimir Putin has been driven mainly by 
pragmatic considerations, resulting in a gradual 
rapprochement and thickening of the relationship. 
The “strategic partnership” established in 1996 by 


Yeltsin and Chinese President Jiang Zemin, though © 


it appeared long on rhetoric and short on substance 
when Putin assumed power in 2000, has taken on 
considerable weight as economic and political 
cooperation has deepened. 


Moscow has no desire to establish an alliance 


with Beijing, but growing irritations in US-Russia 
and Europe-Russia relations have redounded to the 


benefit of the China-Russia relationship. One still 


hears Russians express concerns about ending up as 
China’ “junior partner,” or as nothing more than a 
natural-resource appendage (pridatka). These wor- 
ries surface less frequently, however, as Russian con- 
fidence continues to increase, thanks to the virtual 
macroeconomic revolution that has taken -place in 
that country in recent years. Russian leaders and 
foreign policy experts recognize, as does China's 
political elite, that their countries’ unbalanced alli- 
ance in the 1950s, followed by the total breakdown 
of relations in the 1960s and 1970s, constituted a 
tremendous strategic mistake. 

Moscow’ attitude toward China in some ways 
reflects Russia’s sense of identuty and its view of 
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its own place in the world as a uniquely Eurasian 
power. Occupying the massive geographical space 
between Europe and Asia, Russia has often in its 
history experienced a split identity—between, on 
one hand, the Asiatic legacy of the Mongol period 
that began in the thirteenth century; and, on the 
other, Westernizing reforms, attempted intermit- 
tently by Russian leaders from Peter the Great to 
Catherine thé Great to Alexander II to Mikhail 
Gorbachev and Yeltsin. 

Historically, Asia has occupied a special place in 
Russians’ imagination and in their version of Mani- 
fest Destiny: It has been viewed as a vast region 
ctitical for Russia’s development and global role. 


l Fyodor Dostoevsky famously expressed this view 


in 1881 after Russian forces defeated the Turkmens 
in their quest to conquer Central Asia: 


What is the need of the future seizure of Asia? 
What is our business there? This 1s necessary 
because Russia is not only in Europe, but also in 
Asia; because the Russian is not only a European, 
but also an Asiatic. Not only that: In our coming 
destiny, perhaps it is precisely Asia that represents 
our way out... . In Europe we were hangers-on: 
and slaves, whereas to Asia we shall go as mas- 
ters. In Europe we were Asiatics, whereas in Asia 
we, too, are Europeans. Our civilizing mission in 
Asia will bribe our spirit and drive us thither. It 
is only necessary that the movement should start. 
Build two railroads: Begin with the one to Siberia, 
and then to Central Asia, and at once you will see 
the consequences. 


Of course for much of its history, especially 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
when interaction between China and Russia grew 
significantly during a first wave of globalization, 
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Russia viewed itself as the superior country. Dur- 


ing the brief period of the Sino-Soviet alliance in 
the 1950s, the Soviets described themselves as 
the “elder brother.” Today Russia finds itself the 
weaker partner with China, a situation unprece- 
dented since the Russians first began to settle Sibe- 
ria in the seventeenth century. 


TILTING FOR LEVERAGE 

China currently represents the dominant coun- 
terpoint to Russia’ political, economic, and cultural 
orientation toward the United States and Europe. 
Shortly after becoming presi- mp 
dent in 2000, in his first tour þe% - 
of Asia, which included a 
visit to China, Putin elegantly 
summarized the importance 
of balance in his country’ for- 
eign policy. “Russia,” he said, 
“is both a European and an 
Asiatic state. It is like a bird 
and can only fly well if it uses 
both wings.” 

More broadly speaking, 
Russian perspectives on China 
and international relations 
tend toward traditional real- 
politik considerations of:the 
dynamics between rising and 
falling great powers. In this 
realist framework, Russian 
views of China often depend 
on the status of US-Russian 
relations and Moscow's ties 
with the West. In the 1990s— 
when Russia was unhappy 
about US support for NATO . 
expansion, the war in Kosovo, and the development 
of national missile defense—the Yeltsin administra- 
tion gravitated closer to Beijing. In recent years, the 
United States’ support for democracy promotion, 
as well as its increased influence in the post-Soviet 
states, has also driven the Putin administration to 
seek closer ties with China. 

Yeltsin nicely captured China’ position as a lever- 
age point with the West when he said in 1995: 


China is a very important state for us. It is a 
neighbor, with which we share the longest border 
in the world and with which we are destined to 
live and work side by side forever. Russia's future 
depends on the success of cooperation with 
China. Relations with China are extremely impor- 





Partners for Now 
Presidents Hu Jintao and Vladimir Putin: 


tant to us from the global politics perspective as | 
well. We can rest on the Chinese shoulder in our 
relations with the West. In that case the West will 
treat Russia more respectfully. 


Like Yeltsin before him, Putin has repeatedly 
invoked an improvement in ties with China as an 
alternative to a more pro-Western foreign policy 
if Washington does not pay greater attention to 
Moscow’ interests. 
For the most part, the United States and its allies 
through the 1990s remained fairly relaxed about 
the gradual rapprochement 
between Russia and China. 
Those skeptical that Moscow 
and Beijing would engage 
in a real alliance against the 
United States pointed to their 
long and complicated history, 
which has involved intense 
competition and occasional 
conflict along their extensive 
border. They also cited cur- 
rent-day competitive instincts 
in Central Asia and elsewhere. 
NATO Secretary General 
George Robertson expressed 
this view in a lecture in 
Uzbekistan in 2000. “The 
relationship between Rus- 
sia and China,” he said, “is a 
matter for Russia and China, 
but [such. an alliance] has 
: been tried before and has not 
always worked.” In us policy 
circles, more suspicious views 
_ of the Sino-Russian relation- 
ship have tended to come 
from the right wing of the political spectrum. 
Predictably, the impulse in both Moscow and 
Beijing to use each other for balance increased 
in response to exercises of US power such as the 
Kosovo war in 1999 and the invasion of Iraq in 
2003. It also has increased in response to policies 
or developments that appear to augment US power, 
such as NATO expansion, missile defense, and sup- 
port of the “color” revolutions in Eurasia. This 
balancing impulse has been constrained both by 
the absence of a sufficiently compelling threat to 
either Russia or China, and by the reality that, at 
least militarily, a Sino-Russian alliance would not 
be capable of balancing us power in the near term 
or medium term. 


However, Russian arms sales to China have 
raised increasing concern among some in the US 
military. They worry about the capacity of Moscow 
to increase China’s ability to hurt the Us Seventh 
Fleet in a showdown over Taiwan. China has been 
Russia's number one weapons customer for the 
past 15 years. In the 1990s, arms sales to Beijing 
averaged $1 billion to $2 billion per year. In the 
past seven years they have run about $2 billion to 
$3 billion annually—representing about 30 percent 
to 40 percent of Russian arms sales overall. 


SICK MAN NO MORE 

Concern in US policy circles over closer rela- 
tions between Russia and China grew considerably 
in 2005 in response to Chinese and Russian sup- 
port for Uzbek President Islam Karimov’s brutal 
suppression of rioting in Andijan in May, the sub- 
sequent eviction of US 
forces from the base at 
Karshi-Khanabad; and, 
in November 2005, the 
signing of a Russian- 
Uzbek security agree- 
ment. Many Russian 
analysts viewed these 
developments in Central Asia as a real turning 
point for Moscow’s influence in the region, as well 
as for the role of the emerging Sino-Russian axis. 
One Kremlin-connected analyst told me: “There is 
an impression that Us foreign policy expansion has 
reached its limits and now there begins an epoch 
of the gradual decline of American empire.” 

With Russia’s resurgence after the modern- 
day Smutnoe Vremya (“Time of Troubles”) that 
it experienced during the traumatic 1990s, the 
country’s confidence grew tremendously in 2005 
and 2006. Indeed, the magnitude and the rapid- 
ity of Russia’s revival have been as unexpected as 
they have been impressive. The numbers are stag- 
gering. According to the Moscow-based invest- 
ment bank Troika Dialog, between 1999 and 2006 
Russia’s nominal GDP grew nearly fivefold—from 
less than $200 billion to more than $900 billion— 
and it is poised to exceed the $1 trillion mark in 
2007. Russia’s foreign exchange reserves over this 
period have grown 20 times, from about $20 bil- 
lion when Putin became president to more than 
$400 billion today. The Russian stock market has 
consistently been one of the fastest growing in the 
world for the past seven years, increasing in value 
about 1,000 percent. Meanwhile, average wages 
have increased fourfold. With economic numbers 





Today Russia finds itself as the weaker partner 
with China, a situation unprecedented since 
the Russians first began to settle Siberia. 
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like this, it is not a big surprise that Putin contin- 
ues to enjoy popularity ratings above 70 percent. 

In 1999-2000, my standard public talk on Rus- 
sia was entitled “Russia: The Sick Man of Eurasia.” 
That is no longer the case. On whatever issue we 
look at in 2007—Iran, the Middle East peace pro- 
cess, gas and oil supplies to Europe and Asia, foreign 
investment in the energy sector—Russia is assert- 
ing its interests far more confidently than ten years 
ago, five years ago, even one year ago. It is Russias 
changing fortunes, along with Us foreign policy, that 
have had the most significant influence on Russia’s 
perception of and policy toward China. 


THE BRIEF HONEYMOON 

After the terrorist attacks against America on 
September 11, 2001, Putin decided to align Rus- 
sia with the US-led war in Afghanistan, agreeing to 
allow US military bases 
in Central Asia. He 
also seemed to accept 
quietly both a second 
round of NATO expan- 
sion and the United 
States’ withdrawal 
from the Anti-Ballistic 
Missile (ABM) Treaty. This approach caused a great 
deal of concern in Chinese foreign policy and secu- 
rity policy circles in 2001 and 2002, with many 
worrying that Putin was fundamentally altering 
Russia’s balanced foreign policy in order to embrace 
Washington instead. 

In May 2002, this second honeymoon of US- 
Russia relations reached its apex when President 
George W. Bush traveled to Moscow, where he 
signed the Strategic Offensive Reduction Treaty 
that places limits on operationally deployed nuclear 
warheads. The United States also awarded Rus- 
sia “market-economy” status, improving bilateral 
trade relations and bringing Moscow a step closer to 
membership in the World Trade Organization. 

However, like the first US-Russian honeymoon 
in 1992, the post-9-11 embrace would prove short- 
lived. Putin had made a bold decision to support 
the United States unequivocally in Afghanistan, 
going against the recommendations of the majority 
of the Russian foreign policy elite. But he and his 
colleagues in the Kremlin quickly came to believe 
that his decision went underappreciated and vir- 
tually unrewarded by the Bush administration. 
Moscow's public protests over the Us decision to 
withdraw from the ABM treaty, as well as to support 
further NATO expansion, may have been muted at 


' While Putin has said 
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the time. But Washington’ actions in the fall of 


2001, coming so soon after Putin had extended © 


support to his “friend George,” left the Russians 
disappointed and feeling that they were receiving 
very little in return for their support. 

As 2002 wore on, it became increasingly evident 
that the Bush administration would take military 
action against Iraq in defiance of Putin and much 
of the international community, including China. 
Although Putin disagreed with the US administra- 
` tion's decision to invade Iraq, both Washington 
and Moscow sought to prevent a major falling-out 
in the US-Russian relationship. A series of other 
events and trends, however, threw the relationship 
into a tailspin from which it has yet to escape. 

Indeed, the past four years of deterioration in 
US-Russian ties contrast sharply with the continued 
improvement of Sino-Russian economic, security, 
and political relations. 


on several occasions 
in recent years that 
Sino-Russian ties have 
never been better, US- 
Russian relations are 
chillier today than at 
_any time since the collapse of the Soviet Union. 
Alarm in the West about rising authoritarian- 
ism in Russia, and about Russias growing influence 
on its periphery, increased with Ukraine’s Orange 
Revolution at the end of 2004. The causes- of the 
Orange Revolution—following the Rose Revolution 
in Georgia, which brought pro-Western Mikheil 
Saakashvili to power; and preceding the Tulip Rev- 
olution in Kyrgyzstan, which toppled the Askar 
Akayev regime—were seen differently in Moscow 
and Washington. The Russian explanation for the 
“color” revolutions tended to emphasize the role 
of nongovernment organizations and politicians 
supported by the United States and other Western 
countries. The United States and its European allies 
argued that the upheavals came about primarily 
because of falsified elections and the public’s dissat- 
istaction with corrupt governments and officials. 
The positions of Washington and Moscow on 
these events became increasingly polarized as offi- 
cials and opinion leaders ın Washington argued 
that Putin’s authoritarian inclinations led him to 
support dictatorship over democracy in countries 
on Russia's periphery. The quasi-official Russian 
view held that the United States was interfering in 
countries that Moscow considered part of its sphere 
of influence. The us position was seen as hypocriti- 





The United States’ support for democracy 
promotion has driven the Putin administration 
to-seek closer ties with China. 





cal because Washington, in Moscow’s view, only 
cared about regime changes that would bring in 
pro-US governments like those of Saakashvili in 
Georgia and Viktor Yushchenko in Ukraine—not 
about real democracy. 


A BEJING-MOSCOW CONSENSUS? 

The Chinese for the most part remained on the 
sidelines during this growing dispute between 
Washington and Moscow—until the specter of 
color revolutions arrived in Central Asia, first in 
Kyrgyzstan in March 2005 and then with civil 
unrest in Uzbekistan and the brutal crackdown in 
the city of Andijan in May of that year. Chinese 
sensitivities about the potential for unrest in Cen- 
tral Asia to spill over to its Muslim groups across 
the border in Xinjiang province moved Beijing to 
clearly back Karimov in Uzbekistan, and to defend 
the principles of order 
and sovereignty over 
the right of any out- 
side power to interfere 
in a country’s domestic 
affairs. After the events 
in Andijan, the first 
places to which Kari- © 
mov traveled, and where he received full support 
for his actions, were Beijing-and then Moscow. The 
dividing lines were sharpening between the West's 
support for democracy and human rights and, in 
Eurasia, the interests of an emerging “authoritarian 
internationale” led by Moscow and Beijing. 

It is unclear at this point how far Moscow and 
Beijing are prepared to go together to contest the 
interests of the United States in Eurasia, but what 
appeared as mainly rhetorical support for a “multi- 
polar world” in the 1990s is now assuming greater 
substance. One example is Russia and China’s 
cooperation in the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil on an increasing number of issues. The Chinese 
have followed-Russia’s lead on sanctions on Iran, 
and are likely. to follow Russia on the status of 
Kosovo. In January 2007, Russia and China for the 
first time jointly vetoed a UN resolution, this one 
having to do with-sanctions on Burma. 

Another example of Sino-Russian coordination 
was the decision in 2005 by the Shanghai Coop- 
eration Organization (SCO)—the intergovernmen- 
tal group consisting of Russia, China, Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, and Uzbekistan—to request 
clarification from the United States about its plans 
for withdrawing from military bases established in 
Central Asia after 9-11. The gathering of the sco’s 


foreign ministers in Moscow in 2005 also included 
representatives of states that had recently acquired 
observer status—India, Iran, Mongolia, and Paki- 
stan. In his opening remarks, Putin crowed about 
the fact that 3 billion people, virtually half the 
planet, were represented at the gathering. Putin 
noted that the “sco has gone far beyond the frame- 
work of the tasks initially set for it.” 

Russian attitudes toward the sco reflect the 
broader ambivalence with which Moscow views 
Beijing. This is natural, since the’ China-Russia 
relationship is at the heart of the sco. The main- 
stream Russian view is that the sco is essentially 
a Chinese project, as the name of the organization 
makes clear. Russians would prefer that a group 
like the Collective Security Treaty Organization, 
in which Russia is the clear hegemonic leader and 
from which China is excluded, act as the main 
multilateral organization with security responsi- 
bilities in Central Asia. Even so, the Russian lead- 
ership is pragmatic and realist. It understands that 
Chinese influence in Central Asia, in the realms 
of both economics and security, is a natural out- 
growth of geography and expanding Chinese 
power. With this the case, Moscow figures it ben- 
efits if Chinese regional engagement is undertaken 
through an organizational format that includes 
Russia, and the Sco serves this purpose. 


THE SHIFTING GLOBAL BALANCE 

There are striking similarities between the matur- 
ing ideological foundations that underpin Russia’ 
and China’ respective outlooks on the world and 
on their global roles. The Putin administration pro- 
motes an emerging ideology often described by Rus- 
- sians as “sovereign democracy.” The starting point 
for understanding sovereign democracy is Russias 
perception of the 1990s as a contemporary equiva- 
lent to the Time of Troubles—the years of turmoil 
that preceded the establishment of the Romanov 
dynasty in 1613, when the country was in chaos and 
foreign powers and organizations exerted consider- 
able authority. According to this narrative, Putin 
has restored stability and set Russia on the road to 
recovery, and he has done so not by abandoning 
democratic values and institutions, but by adapting 
them to Russian values and traditions. 

Foreign Minister Sergei Lavrov described the 
foreign policy analogue to sovereign democracy in 


a January 2007 speech: 


The fundamental principles of Russia’s foreign 
policy—pragmatism, multiple vectors, and con- 


sistent but nonconfrontational protection of 
national interests—have gained broad interna- 
tional recognition. ... Many countries have come 
to realize that a new, safer, fair, and democratic 
world order, whose foundations we are laying 
together, can only be multipolar, based on inter- 
national law, and regulated by the UN's unique 
legitimacy and central role. 


To be sure, this kind of rhetoric is hardly new. 
One can easily imagine a variant of it coming from 
the mouth of Evgeny Primakov when he was for- 
eign minister in the 1990s or Andrei Gromyko 
when he held the same position for more than a 
quarter-century under the Soviet government. But 
Lavrovs rhetoric also has much in common with 
Chinese ideological formulations. 

The rhetorical and operational foundations for 
Chinese foreign policy have been described, tell- 
ingly, as the Beijing Consensus. As described by 
Joshua Cooper Ramo, the Beijing Consensus is 
principally a socioeconomic development model 
that the Chinese have successfully implemented, 
a model that differs considerably from the so- 
called Washington Consensus as promoted by the 
US government and multilateral organizations like 
the IMF.and the World Bank. The Beijing Consen- 
sus has significant implications for foreign policy 
and international relations that resonate with the 
Kremlin's sovereign democracy. 

First, there is not just one correct path to devel- 
opment. A country must experiment to find the 
path best suited to its culture and traditions, and 
no other country or organization should seek to 
impose external models. Most Russians today view 
the advice of Western advisers and multilateral 
organizations as having failed and exacerbated 
Russia’s socioeconomic problems. The typical Chi- 
nese interpretation of Russian development over 
the past 15 years suggests that Moscow took the 
wrong path in the 1990s, but that the Putin admin- 
istration has learned from the Chinese reform 
experience and has begun to correct mistakes that 
devolved too much power away from the state. 

The other commonality between Moscow’ view 
of the world and Beijing’s concerns the ongoing 
shift in the global power balance from the unipo- 
lar moment of the 1990s to a genuinely multipo- 
lar world. Rhetoric supporting such a change is 
not new, but today there is evidence to support 
the conclusion that the global balance of power 
is indeed shifting—and the Russians consider 
themselves among the emerging powers. For sev- 


eral years now the financial and investment com- 
munity has used the term BRICs to describe four 
large emerging economic world powers: Brazil, 
Russia, India, and China. Putin himself alluded to 
the emergence of the BRICs as a powerful stimulus 
toward the reordering of the world in a speech in 
Munich in February of this year: 


The combined GDP, measured in purchasing 
power parity, of countries such as India and China 
is already greater than that of the United States. 
Similarly calculated, the GDP of the BRIC coun- 
tries—Brazil, Russia, India and China—surpasses 
the cumulative GDP of the EU. And according to 
experts this gap will only increase in the future. 
There is no reason to doubt that the economic 
potential of the new centers of global economic 
growth will inevitably be converted into poiga 
influence and will 
strengthen multi- 


polarity. 


Political circles 
in Washington have 
been slow to come 
around to an appre- 
ciation of Russia's recovery and nouti inter- 
national confidence. The dominant view today is 
to see it as a malign phenomenon, with a more 
authoritarian Russia increasingly brandishing its 
energy “weapon,” as Vice President Dick Cheney 
referred to it last year in Vilnius, Lithuania. But 
erosion of America’s worldwide influence is also 
part of the equation. On the basis of many discus- 
sions in 2006 with Chinese and Russian scholars 
and analysts, my sense is that there is a reason- 
ably broad consensus in Russian and Chinese 
policy circles that the United States made a grave 
mistake by overextending itself in Iraq, and that it 
has overplayed its hand in Central Asia and else- 
where in efforts to promote democracy. ` 


PUSHED TOGETHER 

Despite the perceptions of a shifting balance of 
power and the evident cooling in US-Russian ties, 
Russian elites remain at best ambivalent about 
the emerging Chinese superpower. The official 
line from Putin and members of his administra- 
tion tends to accentuate the positive—and it is 
probably true that China-Russia relations today 
are better than ever. But the history of China- 
Russia relations does not set the highest of bars, 
so to speak. 





The past four years of deterioration in US-Russian 
ties contrast sharply with the continued 
improvement of Sino-Russian relations. 





In the 1990s, Russia engaged in lively debates 
about China, centering on whether it was a poten- 
tial friend or foe, and the advisability of selling Bei- 
jing arms and technology. These kinds of debates, 
whether undertaken from ideological or regional 
perspectives, have largely disappeared. But this 
does not tell us much, since public debate about 
even the most important domestic and foreign 
policy issues has been muted during the Putin 
years. Moreover, much of the community of China 
experts established during the Brezhnev years and 
still active in the 1990s has now retired, died, or 
gone into business—and there is no sizeable gen- 
eration of younger experts and scholars in interna- 
tional relations or area studies to replace them. 

Russian public opinion about China tends to 
be quite positive, but this is probably for the most 
part a reflection of the fact that most Russians get 
their information 
from national tele- 
vision. Essentially 
controlled by the 
Kremlin, it promotes 
the sunny outlook 
on China touted by 
Putin and company. 
Research conducted by the vTsioM public opinion 
research center in July 2005 noted that, although 
56 percent of Russians view China as either a 
strategic partner or ally, 62 percent believe the 
increasing Chinese economic presence in Russia 
is negative, and 66 percent see the involvement of 
Chinese companies and workers in the develop- 
ment of mineral resources in Siberia and the Rus- 
sian Far East as dangerous for Russia. These results 
at first appear to signify cognitive dissonance. In 
reality, they probably reflect Russia's strategic view 
of China as a partner with whom to contain the 
United States, combined with a sense of economic 
and demographic vulnerability experienced in the 
Russian regions bordering China. 

Despite deep-seated wariness toward China on 
the part of the Russian leadership and people, ties 
with Beijing have significantly advanced under 
the leadership of both Yeltsin and Putin. The eco- 
nomic relationship, which has led to trade vol- 
ume increasing nearly fivefold since Putin became 
president—to just under $35 billion in 2006—is 
likely to continue to grow rapidly as major oil and 
gas sales finally get on track in the next few years. 
It is possible the two countries could reach their 
announced targets for annual trade volume of $60 
billion by 2010 and $100 billion by 2020. 


What will happen in the strategic relationship, 
from the Shanghai Cooperation Organization to 
cooperation in the UN to arms sales, is harder to 
predict. Such developments will be contingent 
to a considerable extent on the actions of the 
United States. If, for example, the United States 
were to undertake military action against Iran that 
was not sanctioned by the United Nations, this 
would undoubtedly push Russia and China closer 
together strategically. A US-China military conflict 
over Taiwan would place Russia in an awkward 
position, but I think Moscow would choose not 
to take sides. If the Europeans or the Americans 
removed their boycott on arms sales to China, this 
would over time undercut Russian companies’ 
dominant position as a supplier. A more aggres- 
sive US posture in the name of democracy promo- 
tion and human rights, if it confronted Russian 
interests in the post-Soviet space, would also likely 
push Russia and China closer together. 

Another important driver in the Russian-Chinese 
strategic relationship will be the development of 
the Russian oil and gas sector. China, the fastest- 
growing petroleum consumer in the world, has 
viewed Russia as an important alternative source of 
oil—and to a lesser extent gas—for the past decade 
or so. To date, the Chinese have been mostly frus- 
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trated by the slow development of the Sino-Russian 
energy relationship, and they are competitors for 
Central Asian resources (notably in Turkmenistan, 
but also Kazakhstan). Yet, aside from money, which 
Moscow is not short of now, Chinese companies 
have little to offer the Russians in the development 
of Russian greenfields. This development will entail 
some of the largest capital expenditures and great- 
est technical challenges ever undertaken. Western 
companies have useful management experience and 
technical expertise. Therefore, to the extent foreign 
companies are allowed to participate in the develop- 
ment of the Russian hydrocarbon sector, Western 
businesses likely will have a significant advantage 
over Chinese firms. Of course, if Russias political 
relations with the West deteriorate further, or the 
legal and business environment becomes more cor- 
rupt, this equation could change. 

For historical, cultural, geographic, and eco- 
nomic reasons, Russia's preferred option is to lean 
West—while also improving ties with China, for 
intrinsic reasons and to gain leverage with the 
United States and Europe. Only events of quite a 
significant magnitude could alter Russias trajec- 
tory, which has been fairly consistent for nearly 15 
years after the brief lurch to the West that followed 
the Soviet Union's collapse. E 
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Russia and Iran: 


An Anti-Western Alliance? 
ABBAS MILANI 


or more than two centuries, Russia has 
H never been far from the center of Iranian 
politics—often as a colonial foe, sometimes 
as a convenient ally against a common enemy. 
Although the two countries throughout this 
period have experienced a wıde range of forms of 
government—from czarist despotism and Stalinist 
totalitarianism in Russia to Oriental despotism and 
Islamic theocracy in Iran—the focus of the coun- 
- tries’ relations has remained surprisingly constant. 
Modernity, geopolitical hegemony, and energy have 
been the three pivotal elements of Russia’s long, 
complicated relationship with Iran. 

Modernity and its corollaries—democracy, 
rationalism, and the rule of law—over the past two 
centuries have been the epochal challenges facing 
both Iran and Russia. In fact, many of modernity’s 
formative ideas first came to Iran through Russia 
(in part because of the two countries’ proximity, 
and in part because of Iran’s deep cultural ties with 
the Caucasian states that had been part of Persia 
until the nineteenth century). 

In Russia,. however, as scholars such as Isaiah 
Berlin have explained, modern political ideas were 
transubstantiated into a millenarian and ultimately 
despotic vision. The hitherto tragic failure of moder- 
nity in both Russia and Iran—most evident in both 
countries’ inability to develop a sustainable demo- 
cratic polity—is at least partially a consequence of 
this warping trajectory. Cultural pathologies in each 
country have determined this trajectory, of course. 
But a certain affinity in social sensibilities, and a 
consanguinity of the body politic, have facilitated 
Russias ideological influence in Iran. 


ABBAS MILANI is director of Iranian studies at Stanford Um- 
versity and a research fellow at the Hoover Institution. He is 
the author of Lost Wisdom: Rethinking Moa may in Tran 
(Mage Publishers, 2004). 
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Indeed, as paradigms of politics, social life, and 
ideology, Russian Orthodox Christianity, Bolshe- 
vism, and the Shiite version of Islam that has helped 
shape Iranian culture and society for more than a 
millennium share many crucial characteristics. All 
three ideologies are messianic. All three claim a 
monopoly of truth. All three posit absolute power in 
the hands of a minority who are privy to this truth. 
All three pin their hopes of salvation on that minor- 
ity. All three place both spiritual and political power 
in the same hands. And all three consider the indi- 
vidual a mere tool of History, or of God. 

Even today, Russian President Vladimir Putin's 
desire to dismantle what remains of democracy 
and replace it with a jingoist, messianic, Slavic 
concoction—“Russian democracy”—makes him 
and his Russia an ideal ally, and role model, for 
Iran's pseudo-totalitarian antimodern regime. 


HEGEMONIC DESIGNS 

Geopolitics and the desire for hegemony con- 
stitute another of the connective threads in 
Russia-Iran relations. In the dusk of the nineteenth 
century, Russia’s colonial aspirations in Iran, the 
vagaries of the “Big Game” among competing impe- 
rial powers, and England's anxieties about keeping 
India—the jewel of the crown—-safe from Russian 
hegemonic ambitions, all had the effect of turning 
Iran into a so-called buffer state, enabling it to pre- 
serve at least its nominal independence. In the dawn 
of the twenty-first century, Russia’s new hegemonic 
ambitions—and its desires to confront, embarrass, 
or even weaken the United States and the West— 
have enabled the Islamic Republic of Iran to better _ 
advance its own Islamist hegemonic designs. 

During much of the time in between, and for as 
long as the cold war lasted, Iran was one of the key 
battlegrounds. On one hand, the Soviet Union was 
keen on expanding its influence into the Persian 


Gulf region, a pivotal area for control of the world’ 
supply of oil and gas. On the other hand, from Harry 
Truman to Jimmy Carter, every US administration 
declared categorically that it would, even at the risk 
of a new world war, keep the Soviets from Iran and 
the Persian Gulf. Not surprisingly, Iran was where 
the first battle of the cold war was fought. 

At the end of the Second World War, Brit- 
ish and American forces occupying Iran left the 
country, as had been stipulated at the 1943 allied 
conference in Tehran. But the Soviet Red Army 
refused to leave. Moreover, by then Josef Stalin 
. had ordered the creation of separatist move- 
ments in the Iranian regions of Kurdistan and 
Azerbaijan. As recently declassified documents of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union have 
revealed, early in its occupation of Iran the Soviet 
Union covertly sent a team of experts to explore 
for gas and oil in Iran’s 
northern provinces. They 
found surprisingly large 
reservoirs of both. It was 
then that Stalin decided 
to promote and manipu- 
late the separatist move- 
ments as a bargaining chip 
with the Iranian government. He would end his 
crucial support for these movements in return 
for the rights to explore for oil and gas in Iran’s 
northern provinces. 

As a result of a complicated set of circumstances, 
including a purported nuclear ultimatum issued to 
the Russians by Truman, Stalin’s gambit failed. By 
the time the Red Army finally left Iran in 1946, the 
cold war was in full swing. Although the Soviets 
did not receive the oil concessions they craved, the 
politics of energy has since then been a constant 
element in Russo-Iranian relations. 


BETWEEN RUSSIA AND THE WEST 

The end of the Second World War had another 
profound impact on Russias relations with Iran. It 
occasioned the introduction of a new element into 
the equation: American influence. 

For much of the twentieth century, Iran’s rela- 
tions with its northern neighbor existed in the 
shadow of an infamous article in a 1921 treaty 
between the two countries. Article Five of the 
treaty stipulated that if Iran ever became a base of 
anti-Soviet activities, the Soviet government would 
have the right to enter Iran and preemptively elim- 
inate the threat. Article Five was, in reality, a tool 
for the “Finlandization” of Iran—an attempt to 





The two countries have begun talking 
about creating an OPEC-like cartel of 
gas-producing countries of the world. 
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intimidate the country into “friendship” with the 
Soviets and away from becoming a base of ant- 
Russian activities. Even today, long after the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union, the end of monarchy 
in Iran, and the de facto abrogation of the 1921 
treaty, lingering effects of this Finlandization can 
be discerned in the behavior and expectations of 
both Russian and Iranian officials. 

Starting in the 1940s, however, the scope and 
nature of US influence in Iran and the Middle East 
changed, and as might be expected, this affected 
the Russo-Iranian relationship. The change 
became particularly profound after 1955, when 
Iran decided to give up its 200-year-old claim of 
neutrality and joined the anti-Soviet, pro-Western 
Baghdad Pact (later renamed the Central Treaty 
Organization, or CENTO). The Soviet Union was 
not happy, and thus began a decade of intense 
ideological war between 
Moscow and Tehran. 

By then the Soviet 
Union could count on the 
help of Iran’s Tudeh Party 
in this campaign. The 
Tudeh (Mass) Party—so 
named to avoid the title of 
Communist, which might conjure controversy in 
Islamic Iran—was created in the wake of the Soviet 
occupation of Iran in 1941. It became easily the 
most powerful and best organized political party 
in Iran’s modern history. The shared sensibilities 
between Bolshevism and Shiism facilitated this 
ideological influence. The party also remained, for 
half a century, an always-faithful handmaiden of 
Soviet policy in Iran. 

The ideological battle between Iran and the 
Soviet Union ended only in 1965, when Iran signed 
a major new economic pact with the Soviet Union. 
In. return for Iranian gas, the Soviets promised 
to build Iran a much-coveted steel mill. For the 
Shah, who ruled Iran at the time, a steel mill was 
the most important symbol of progress and moder- 
nity. While Western countries were unwilling to 
help with the project, the Soviet Union was more 
than eager to oblige. (A quarter of a century later, 
when the new Islamic regime that had replaced 
the Shah saw a nuclear program as the symbol of 
national power—and, for the regime, a key tool of 
survival—once again Western countries refused to 
participate in the project. Once again, Russia was 
happy to help.) 

Soon after the 1965 pact was signed, Iran 
became home to more than 8,000 Soviet advisers 
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and technicians. The KGB station in Tehran was 
considerably enlarged, not so much for espionage 
as for controlling the Soviet citizens who lived and 
worked in Iran. 


MOSCOW AND THE ISLAMISTS 

The fall of the Shah and the rise of the Islamic 
regime in Iran began a new phase in relations 
between the two countries. The Islamic Revolution 
had sometimes contradictory consequences for the 
Soviet Union. In the short run, the revolution and 
its anti-Americanism were a bonanza for the Sovi- 
ets. Pro-Soviet radicals in Iran, led by the Tudeh 
Party, fanned the flames of this incipient anti- 
Americanism by aggressively supporting and pro- 
longing the occupation of the American Embassy 
in Tehran. It was also the Tudeh Party, and its ideo- 
logical apparatchiks, that articulated the “Marxist” 
interpretation of the Islamic Revolution as a “pro- 
gressive, anti-imperialist” movement. 

Indeed, the Tudeh Party supported every excess 
of the new regime as “revolutionary violence.” 
Eventually, however, that 
violence was directed at 
the Tudeh Party itself. The 
party’s entire leadership 
was arrested. A few were 
executed. Others were 
forced into televised “con- 
fessions” reminiscent of the Moscow show trials that 
came to symbolize Stalin’s reign of terror. 

Even stranger than the Tudeh Party’s unrequited 
love for their “Islamic revolutionary comrades” 
was Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeinis message to 
Moscow, delivered not long after Mikhail Gor- 
bachev’s rise to power. In a glitzy Kremlin hall, 
where hundreds of mirrors created an illusion of 
light, an Iranian delegation, headed by a turbaned 
mullah, had come to pay respect to the Russian 
Communist Party’s new leader. The Soviet delega- 
tion was led by Gorbachev himself. As he and his 
comrades stood mute and motionless, the head of 
the Iranian delegation began to read the message 
sent by the leader of the Islamic Revolution. Lest 
the message lose any of its sacred magic, the Ira- 
nian delegation insisted on reading it in its original 
language—Khomeini’s peculiar Persian, interlaced 
heavily with Arabic. 

In his message, the Ayatollah spoke of the cor- 
rupt materialism of Marxist ideology, as well.as 
the crude commercialism of the capitalist ethos. 
He predicted the imminent fall of the Soviet 
Union, unless Gorbachev agreed to send some 





Geopolitics, energy, and modernity are 
at the center of this troubled alliance. 





of the leading cadres of the Communist Party 
to Iran—specifically to the holy city of Qom— 
where they might learn and adopt Shiite ideas 
about governance and economy, and salvation 
and sin. 

Gorbachev, of course, failed to heed the advice, 
and when the Soviet Union did fall, relations 
between Russia and Iran changed again. Actually, 
it would be far from hyperbole to suggest that the 
rise of Islamists in Iran contributed, albeit indi- 
rectly, to this fall. From archives of the Soviet 
Communist Party’s Politburo, we now know that 
the Soviet decision to invade and occupy Afghani- 
stan was connected to the fall of the Shah in 1979. 
The Soviets, it turns out, assumed that with the 
ouster of the Shah, America would lose an impor- 
tant ally, as well as its crucial listening stations 
in Iran—stations that incidentally monitored 
much of the Soviet Union's nuclear activities. As a 
result, the Soviets calculated, Washington would 
try to compensate for these losses by establishing 
a new base of influence in Afghanistan. The inva- 
sion of Afghanistan was 
for the Soviets a preemp- 
tive action. 

Without the Soviet 
invasion, there might 
well have never been an 
Osama bin Laden and his 
international network of jihadists. The invasion 
of Afghanistan had a domino effect, with rever- 
berations as far away as the World Trade Center 
in New York on 9-11. More immediately, however, 
the invasion put Iran and the Soviet Union on a 
collision course. 

Iran became, before long, a chief ally and a cru- 
cial source of support for the Islamist forces—the 
now famous mujahideen—fighting the Soviet 
occupation of Afghanistan. The same forces also 
enjoyed the generous support of the CIA. Moreover, 
Iran became home to more than 2 million Afghan 
refugees. More recently, Iran was uncharacteristi- 
cally helpful in America’s invasion of Afghanistan 
after 9-11, the dismantling of the Taliban regime, 
and the installment of the government of Hamid 
Karzai. In short, Russia’s invasion had placed 
Iran in a position to become one of the key play- 
ers in Afghanistan. For its part, Iran had helped 
the Afghans—and the Americans—reveal the Red 
Army's clay feet and convert Afghanistan into the 
Soviet Union’s Vietnam. 

Soviet meddling in Afghanistan was not the only 
source of contention between Moscow and Tehran. 


Iraqs Saddam Hussein had long been a close ally of 
the Soviet Union. In 1980, when he attacked Iran 
and plunged their two countries into a bloody, eight- 
year war, Moscow—still keen on trying to benefit 
from the Islamic Republics anti-Americanism—was 
left in a precarious bind. The Kremlin partially 
solved it by offering military support to both Iraq 
and Iran. But a particularly violent turn of events 
in that brutal war turned out to be a bonanza for 
the Russians. 


THE NUCLEAR CONNECTION 

When Iraq used chemical weapons against Iran, 
beginning in 1984, and when the world, including 
the United Nations and the United States, failed to 
seriously punish Hussein for this transgression, the 
regime in Tehran decided to develop a nuclear pro- 
gram. When the mullahs had first came to power, 
Ayatollah Khomeini had waxed eloquent against 
the nuclear activities begun by the Shah. Iran, the 
Ayatollah insisted, had no need for a nuclear pro- 
gram. The Shah had spent billions of dollars on a 
frivolous reactor in the southern city of Bushehr 
because he was a “lackey of Western imperialists.” 

Now Tehran was keen on quickly revitalizing its 
abandoned nuclear program. But Western coun- 
tries—particularly Germany, which had begun 
building the Bushehr reactor—were unwilling, 
under pressure from Washington, to contribute to 
the Islamic Republic's nuclear ambitions. Soviet 
Russia, in contrast, was more than willing. It was a 
repeat of the steel mill saga of 1965. 

Initially, Russia’s interest in undertaking the job 
of finishing Iran5 nuclear reactor was driven by the 
need for foreign currency and jobs for scientists and 
technicians. More recently, as the price of oil has 
increased, and as an oil- and gas-rich Putinized Rus- 
sia has been able to afford a more assertive foreign 
policy, the desire to stand up to the United States— 
and to use Iran’s nuclear program as a bargaining 
chip in negotiations with the West—has been the 
driving force behind Russia's willingness to help 
Iran develop its nuclear capabilities. 

US attempts to deter Russia from helping Iran 
have included everything from a de facto offer of 
a bribe (revenue equal to what the Russians stand 
to make from Iran’ nuclear program) to the pas- 
sage, in 2000, of the Iran Nonproliferation Act. 
Section Six of this act required that the United 
States stop any payments to the Russians in con- 
nection with the international space station unless 
the president could determine that the Russians 
had helped in efforts to prevent Iran from devel- 
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oping weapons of mass destruction or ballistic 
and cruise missiles. But Moscow has not suc- 
cumbed to either temptations or threats. In fact, 
for several years, while the Islamic Republic of 
Iran was engaged in negotiations with the Euro- 
pean Union and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) on the fate of Iran’s nuclear enrich- 
ment program, it was Russia (usually helped by 
China) that successfully blocked development of 
a joint policy and the passage of a United Nations 
resolution against Iran. 

For a while, Iran and Russia promised a solu- 
tion to the nuclear standoff through what came 
to be called “the Russian solution.” Under the 
proposed plan, Russia and Iran would create, in 
Russia, a consortium for the enrichment of ura- 
nium and provide Iran with the fuel it needed 
for its reactors. The Russian solution used cre- 
ative ambiguity to leave some of the thorniest 
issues—like whether Iranian scientists would 
be involved in the enrichment process—for the 
future. Meanwhile, the Islamic Republic used the 
time it bought with Russia’s help to learn about 
the enrichment process. As a result, some experts, 


‘including the head of the IAEA, now declare that 


Iran has passed the “point of no return,” where 
even an attack on the nuclear infrastructure will 
not seriously derail Iran's ability:to get the bomb. 

Ultimately, the extent of the Islamic Republic's 
secret nuclear program, its eventual refusal to 
accept the Russian solution, and its intransigence 
in negotiations with the UN made it untenable for 
Russia to continue defending Iran. In December 
2005 the Russians undertook a new policy. They 
joined other members of the UN Security Council 
to pass a resolution that asked Iran to suspend its 
enrichment activities or face a series of escalating 
sanctions. More important, Russia used the excuse 
of Iran’s late payment of some fees to announce 
earlier this year that the Bushehr nuclear reactor 
(scheduled to begin operation in late 2007) would 
not be operational until 2008. 

The delayed date was important not just as a 
symbolic nod toward helping the West. Attack- 
ing a fully operational nuclear reactor courts the 
danger of a lethal fallout of radioactive material. 
The window of opportunity for a “safe” attack on 
Irans nuclear facilities, in other words, depends 
on the date the Russians finish their work and 
the reactors are turned on. A delayed date extends 
that window until some time in 2008. It is also a 
measure of Russia’s complicated, sometimes con- 
tradictory, always opportunistic policies in Iran 
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that, more or less concurrent with the announced 
delay, Moscow also announced the sale of $700 
million worth of sophisticated antiaircraft missile 
technology to Tehran. 

Russia’s action on Bushehr surprised the lead- 
ers of the Islamic Republic. Iran had hoped that 
the possibility of big financial gains—estimated 
to reach potentially $10 billion a year from the 
sale of military and industrial hardware as well as 
the nuclear reactor business—would be enough 
to entice Russia to maintain its support for the 
regime's nuclear ambitions. When Russia joined 
the UN resolution, some in Iran talked of “betrayal,” 
while others insisted that big powers like Russia 
have interests, not friends or principles. 


THE “ASIA LOOK” 

Nuclear power is not the only element of the 
new relationship between Iran and Russia. Since the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, new possibilities and 
challenges have emerged for both countries. For 
one thing,.the disappearance of the godless Marxist 
regime has.made it easier for Iran's Islamist leaders 
to expand ties with the Russian government, which 
is now conveniently devoutly religious. 

For another, the newly independent Cen- 
tral Asian states—some of which, until the early 
nineteenth century, had been part of Iran—have 
become an arena of increased economic, ideologi- 
cal, religious, and even linguistic competition. This 
has had a curious effect on the Russo-Iranian rela- 
tionship. The players in the Central Asian competi- 
tion include Iran (which supports a radical version 
of Shiism, and hopes to thwart us efforts to iso- 
late the Islamic regime), Turkey (which advocates 
pan-Turkism as a political force, and Turkish as a 
language), Saudi Arabia (which promotes the Wah- 
habi version of Islam), the United States (which 
is attempting to isolate both Iran and Russia and 
expand its influence in the region), and China 
(which hopes to increase its access to Central-Asia’s 
oil and gas, and is not, as a rising global power, 
averse to bringing more states into its orbit)—as 
well as Russia (which wants to regain some of its 
erstwhile power). 


Russia and Iran are especially interested ina 


US attempt to build a pipeline that would connect 
Central Asian gas fields to Europe. The pipeline 
would end the Russian monopoly hold on Europe's 
gas markets—a monopoly hold that Putin has been 
increasingly willing to use for political purposes. 
Furthermore, Us plans for the pipeline stipulate 
that it bypass Iran. As a result, the Islamic Repub- 


lic and Russia have become inadvertent allies in 
averting the construction of this pipeline. The two 
countries have even begun talking about creating, 
together with Algeria, an OPEC-like cartel of gas- 
producing countries of the world. 

The continued tension between Iran and the 
United States has led, in Iran, to the emergence of 
what is called the “Asta Look.” This is founded on 
the idea of building, through Pakistan and India, a 
pipeline that would connect the oil and gas supplies 
of Iran and the Persian Gulf with the apparently infi- 
nite demand for them in China. Such a monumental 
project would require the participation not just of 
Pakistan, India, and China, but also of Russia. 

If it is constructed, this pipeline could profoundly 
change the balance of forces between Russia, India, 
and China on one hand, and the West on the other. 
It could also help bring about a historic change in 
Iran culturally and economically—including in 
Iran’s 500-year-old Western orientation. For most 
of these 500 years, modernity, much of it along the 
lines of the Western European model, was the cov- 
eted paradigm, accepted by every regime and ruler 
in Iran. The “Asia Look” would refocus that gaze on 
a return to the “authentic Islamic self.” 


PERSIA AND THE LAND OF GOG 

In the past few years, much has been written 
about the dynamics of the new alliance between 
Iran and Russia. The alliance has been attributed 
to everything from the Machiavellian mandate of 
uniting with the-enemy of your enemy to the exi- 
gencies of political economy, particularly petro- 
politics. Some have even used Biblical prophecies 
to explain the contours of Iran’ relations with Rus- 
sia. The Book of Ezekiel, some say, predicts that 
the land of Gog (Russia) and Persia would become 
allies before the coming of the apocalypse. But 
something far more mundane than Biblical proph- 
ecy seems to lie at the heart of the complicated 
Russo-Iranian relationship. 

Early in the twentieth century, when foes of 
modernity and democracy in Iran, led by the recal- 
citrant Ayatollah Fazlollah Nouri, used the banner 
of a strident interpretation of Islam to roll back a 
nascent constitutional movement, their chief ally 
in their quest to regain power was czarist Rus- 
sia. Today, a century later, the new Islamist foes of 
modernity are using the banner of an eerily similar 
version of Islam, and once again they are relying 
on Russia in their quest to retain power. And once 
again, geopolitics, energy, and modernity are at the 
center of this troubled alliance. E 
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The Shrinking US Footprint in Central Asia 


MARTHA BRILL OLCOTT 


merican policy makers took advantage of 
A cexsivons created by the September 11, 

2001, terrorist attacks on New York and 
Washington to shake up the strategic balance in 
Central Asia. The United States quickly opened 
military bases in Uzbekistan (Karshi-Khanabad) 
and Kyrgyzstan (Manas). It increased foreign 
assistance to all the states in the region, and 
talked about new kinds of strategic partnerships 
and alliances. Six years later, however, a sense of 
disappointment prevails, and American influence 
throughout Central Asia is on the decline. 

Much of the problem relates directly or indi- 
rectly to the United States’ shift in focus from 
Afghanistan to Iraq. Whereas initially there was 
considerable talk about the need for a regional 
strategy for Afghan.reconstruction, high-level Us 
attention drifted away from this problem in 2003 
as the Bush administration searched for justifi- 
cations and international support for its desired 
invasion of Iraq. As a result, assistance for Cen- 
tral Asian states has fallen short of what was envi- 
sioned in Washington's early, ambitious plans, not 
to mention the more inflated expectations of the 
states themselves. 

The biggest complication, though, has been 
US advocacy of a “freedom agenda,” which was 
designed in large part to justify the ongoing human 
and financial costs of the war in Iraq, since it 
turned out there were no weapons of mass destruc- 
tion to be found there. The timing of this shift in 
public diplomacy coincided with the end of the 
political life spans of two communist-era leaders 
in the region. Georgia’s President Eduard She- 
vardnadze fell in the Rose Revolution in Novem- 
ber 2003. A year later, President Leonid Kuchma’s 
plans to orchestrate his own succession went awry 
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in Ukraine's Orange Revolution. Official Washing- 
tons heralding of these events, in which publicly 
or privately funded Us nongovernmental organiza- 
tions played much-debated roles, left Central Asian 
leaders concerned that they too might be targeted 
for “regime change.” 

Events in the region escalated in March 2005 with 
the ouster of Kyrgyzstan’s President Askar Akayev in 
the Tulip Revolution—blame for which was again 
laid on the United States, more inappropriately this 
time—followed in May 2005 by the violent sup- 
pression of demonstrators in Andijan, Uzbekistan, 
by Uzbek security forces. The reaction of the United 
States and European Union nations to the loss of 
life in Andijan, including the killing of scores of 
unarmed people, magnified the difference in value 
systems between the West and the member states 
of the Shanghai Cooperation Organization (SCcO)— 
China, Russia, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, 
and Uzbekistan. The West focused on the need for 
an international investigation to hold accountable 
those responsible for civilian deaths. The members 
of the sco-concentrated on a “terrorist” action: an 
armed prison break that triggered the protests in 
Andijan. Within weeks, the Americans were asked 
to withdraw their base from Uzbekistan. 

In the meantime, the belief that the United States 
was behind the “color revolutions” has helped both 
Russia and China strengthen their positions in the 
region. Russia used the opening of the us bases 
in Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan, along with newly 
negotiated bilateral security arrangements between 
the United States and the other three Central Asian 
states, to successfully press for improved security 
relations with all five countries in the region. Chi- 
na’s economic influence in Central Asia, particu- 
larly in the thriving energy sector, has continued 
to grow. And all six member-states of the sco have 
shown interest in increasing the range of functions 
of this relatively ill-defined organization in which 
Americans do not participate. 
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ENERGY COURTSHIP 

With the US strategic position in Central Asia at 
risk, and with the American military having been 
asked to leave Uzbekistan and periodically in dan- 
ger of being pushed out of its base in Kyrgyzstan 
as well, the Bush administration has sought ways 
to improve the efficacy of us policy in the region— 
focusing in particular on the energy sector. In this 
context, at least some of the Central Asian states 
have been the inadvertent beneficiaries of a hard- 
ening of US-Russian relations. Moscow, competing 
for energy stakes, has made substantial investments 
in Uzbekistan's oil and gas industry. The Russians 
have also promised Turkmenistan that they (possi- 
bly with Kazakh assistance) will finance construc- 
tion of a new pipeline along the Caspian coast as 
an alternative to a plan supported by the United 
States and the European Union for an undersea 
pipeline across the Caspian. 

With Fu-Russian relations also in decline, Cen- 
tral Asia has become more important to Europe 
as well, as European states have sought ways to 
access Caspian oil and gas that would bypass Rus- 
sia. Here, too, Central Asian states benefit because 
Russia is countering by offering its partners in the 
region more attractive commercial conditions— 
albeit in response to the increased activity of Chi- 
nese energy companies in the region as much as to 
that of American and European firms. 

The United States continues to regard the 
Central Asian states as potential facilitators of 
economic recovery in Afghanistan—in the case 
of Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan, because of their 
hydroelectric power potential. To help promote 
this potential, and in an effort to further distance 
these states from Russia, the Bush administration 
has begun to group the Central Asian states with 
India, Pakistan, and Afghanistan in various policy- 
making activities of the US government. It has also 
set as a regional priority the creation of new tran- 
sit corridors to link Central Asia to the open seas 
through Afghanistan ‘and then on through Paki- 
stan. These policies are coming at a time when the 
internal situation in both Afghanistan and Pakistan 
has deteriorated. 

While all of the Central Asian countries are happy 
to be courted by the United States, they remember 
quite clearly how Washington has proved a fickle 
friend in the past. Importantly, the Central Asian 
leaders are also generally less needy than they were 
at independence, or even in 2001. They now can 
look to China to balance the potential of Russian 
hegemony. The growing importance of the sco, 


whose current secretary is a Kazakh (Bolat Nurg-. 
aliev), gives them an institutional setting in which 
to do this. And neither Russia nor China has any 
interest in pressing them to introduce political 
reforms. The Kazakhs and the Kyrgyz want other 
foreign actors to mitigate China's increased influ- 
ence in their economies, but Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, 
and Turkmenistan see little that is negative in Chi- 
nas growing interest in the region. 

In fact, all of the Central Asian states have a 
chance to achieve diversity among their foreign 
economic partners beyond even Russia, China, 
and the United States. Because of the regions min- 
eral resources and especially its energy reserves, be 
they fossil fuel or hydroelectric power, Asias other 
strong economies (India, Japan, South Korea, and to 
a lesser extent Singapore and Indonesia), as well as 
the European Union nations, all remain very inter- 
ested in Central Asian developments—as do Iran 
and Turkey, and various countries in the Middle East 
that have ethno-religious reasons for engagement. 


PIPELINE POLITICS 

In many ways the pursuit of the “freedom 
agenda” in Central Asia has been a diversion for 
Washington. With the exception of the push for 
basing rights in the immediate aftermath of 9-11, 
the priority of us policy in the region has been 
energy security. Washington has pressed for mul- 
tiple pipelines as the key to protecting the inde- 
pendence and economic security of Azerbaijan, 
Kazakhstan, and Turkmenistan, which border the 
energy-rich Caspian Sea. 

The key is that the pipeline routes bypass Rus- 
sia, and the only alternative routes that the United 
States has advocated go through Afghanistan or 
Turkey. Transport through Iran remains unaccept- 
able to Washington—although both Turkmenistan 
and Kazakhstan have been eager to ship oil and gas 
through Iran. And Washington has been uncom- 
fortable with, although not formally opposed to, 
Beijing’s plans to construct or expand oil and gas 
pipelines from Central Asia to China. 

The Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan (BTC) pipeline is now 
open, shipping oil from Azerbaijan and small 
amounts from Kazakhstan through Georgia and 
Turkey to the Mediterranean. Kazakhstan has made 
a commitment to ship substantial amounts of oil 
across this route, once “big oil” from its Kasha- 
gan field is available, which is unlikely to happen 
before 2010 or possibly later. But this oil will cross 
the Caspian in freighters, and the potential volume 
is restricted by the nature of freighter trade in the 


inland sea, which is also supporting giant offshore 
rigs and drilling. 

The ultimate profitability of the BTC pipeline 
depends on large volumes of Kazakh oil coming 
into it, and this would require the construction of 
an undersea oil pipeline. And even more important 
for the international consortium that owns BTC is 
the construction of an undersea gas pipeline. This is 
necessary to increase the volume of the companion 
BTE (Baku-Tbilisi-Erzurum) pipeline, which is about 
to start transporting gas. Gas cannot practically be 
transported across the Caspian any other way, since 
converting it into liquefied natural gas for such a 
short crossing would be prohibitively expensive. 

The idea of the trans-Caspian pipelines first 
came up in the mid-1990s but went nowhere, given 
Russias nonnegotiable opposition to them. This 
_ Opposition remains. And since the Caspian Sea still 
lacks an agreement 
on formal demarca- 
tion among the five 
littoral states (Russia, 
Iran, Turkmenistan, 
Kazakhstan, and 
Azerbaijan), Russian 
and Iranian objections 
could imperil international financial guarantees for 
the project. US and EU government guarantees could 
overcome the financial problem, but they would not 
ameliorate the impact of Russian lobbying against 
the project with the Central Asian states. Their 
economies, unlike that of Azerbaijan, are still closely 
intertwined with Russia’s, in ways that are increas- 
ingly beneficial to both sides. 

Since the Ukrainian gas crisis of January 2006 
(during which Russian gas supplies transported 
through Ukraine to Europe were briefly cut off), the 
Europeans have become vigorous advocates of an 
undersea trans-Caspian gas pipeline. In the absence 
of large volumes of Iranian gas, this project would 
be necessary to support the planned Nabucco pipe- 
line, a route across the southern Balkans to Austria 
that fully bypasses Russia. The Nabucco project 
enjoys strong support from the European Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. Many also 
hope that the new Turkmen president, Gurbanguly 
Berdymukhammedov (who succeeded the deceased 
Saparmurad Niyazov), will be more supportive of 
the project than was his predecessor. 

Whether or not such proposals come to fruition, 
the Central Asian states are pleased to consider 
them because they provide bargaining leverage. 
Discussion of reviving the trans-Caspian pipeline 





Kazakhstan’s progress toward establishing 
democratic political institutions has been, like 
the other Central Asian states’, at best uneven. 
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project, for example, has improved the negotiat- 
ing positions of both Kazakhstan and Turkmeni- 
stan vis-a-vis Russia. The Kazakhs will soon get 
$160 per 1,000 cubic meters of gas going into the 
Russian gas pipeline system, and the Turkmens 
will probably get more than $125 per 1,000 cubic 
meters when their new purchase agreement with 
Russia is negotiated, especially since China is also 
competing for the Turkmen gas. These prices com- 
pare very favorably with the $100 per 1,000 cubic 
meters that the Chinese are reportedly offering the 
Russians for the purchase of east Siberian gas at the 
Chinese border. 

The Central Asian leaders realize that Western 
partners usually bring more sophisticated technol- 
ogy than anyone else, but their top priority is that 
they not be underpaid. They do not feel threatened 
by the changes in Russias behavior that the Euro- 
peans and Americans 
find so disturbing. 
On the contrary, the 
Central Asians regard 
the increased cen- 
tralization of politi- 
cal authority under 
Vladimir Putin as a 
very natural state of affairs, bringing the political 
value systems of their countries more into sync. 


THE “LOSS” OF UZBEKISTAN 

Along with their geopolitical and commercial 
influence, the Americans’ security presence in the 
region has also declined over the past several years, 
reflecting both changes in US priorities and increased 
pressure from Russia and China to expand the role 
of multilateral security organizations in which they 
share membership with the Central Asians. The 
end of the first phase of operations in Afghanistan 
led to a downgrading of the importance of the two 
US bases in Central Asia, although the Uzbek and 
Kyrgyz bases were viewed as important to the con- 
tinued easy supply of Us and other NATO forces in 
Afghanistan. The increased ideological component 
of the US mission in Iraq, casting it as a war against 
tyranny instead of against weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, introduced strains particularly into the Us- 
Uzbek relationship. 

President Islam Karimov had tried since 1991, 
when Uzbekistan gained independence during the 
breakup of the Soviet Union, to get and-thep:keep 
Washington’ attention. But Karimov, Whose-politi- 
cal consciousness dates from th ‘cold war years,- 
sought to do this the old-fashion§e, way—by offer- 
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ing the United States a strategic partnership that 
focused on shared foreign policy goals rather than 


on shared values in the two countries’ domestic ` 


political agendas. Karimov appears to have thought 
Uzbekistan could become a friend to the United 
States somewhat analogous to Pakistan throughout 
much of the cold war, with the regime in Tashkent 
sharing regional interests and agendas with Wash- 
ington but not being obligated to transform itself 
rapidly into a democratic political system. 

Karimov sees democracy, or more properly popu- 
lar rule, as a dangerous ideology for a young state 
located in a region rife with security risks, and he 
has introduced politcal reforms only when forced 
to do so. The presence of terrorist groups in neigh- 
boring Afghanistan made Karimov even more leery 
of democratic reforms. Still, the Us-led bombing 
campaign in Afghanistan eliminated Uzbekistan’s 
major security threat and created new opportuni- 
ties for cooperation with 
Washington—as well as 
new opportunities for 
the United States to press 
the Uzbeks for economic 
and political change. 

The’ prospect of US 
pressure for reform 
was viewed with enthusiasm by pro-reform ele- 
ments within Uzbekistan’s political establishment. 
While hoping for changes in the electoral system 
and parliamentary rule, Uzbek reformers focused 
most of their efforts on getting the Karimov regime 
to jump-start economic reform, which had been 
largely abandoned in the 1990s, along with a struc- 
tured reform package negotiated with the World 
Bank and International Monetary Fund. 

The World Bank and IMF did return to Uzbek- 
stan after 9-11 and did offer a new economic 
reform package, but benchmarks were not 
achieved, leaving the financial institutions frus- 
trated with the Uzbeks. For their part the Uzbeks 
were angry at the World Bank and IMF officials; 
who they believed had never made a sufficiently 
attractive offer to beat back the criticisms of the 
“rent-seekers” who dominate the remnants of the 
old planned economy (especially those tied to the 
production and sale of cotton) and who would 
lose from economic reforms. The anti-reformers 
argued—successfully—that austerity measures 
would reduce standards of living in the short run, 
creating a risk of social upheaval led largely by pro- 
Islamic elements that were becoming more visible 
in Uzbek society. 





The sale of Turkmen gas to Russia 
provides the predictable cash transfers 
that the regime depends on for its survival. | 





Under these circumstances, it did not take long 
for the new US-Uzbek “strategic” relationship to 
begin to sour, and for both sides to walk away 
unhappy. The United States was frustrated by the 
Uzbek government's unwillingness to engage in 
either economic or political reform. Meanwhile, 
the Uzbeks were bitterly disappointed. They had 
thought they were getting a strategic friendship 
with the United States akin to what had been on 
offer in earlier decades. They thought Washington 
would support full-blown modernization of the 
country’s security establishment, and also provide 
massive economic and political aid. The Uzbeks 
believed they had taken considerable risks for the 
relationship. They had delivered the promised 
security cooperation, including verbal support 
for the launching of the Iraq War—a rarity among 
post-Soviet states. And they had invited into their 
country the US military with either minimal or 
nonexistent consulta- 
tion with Russia. 

Tashkent’s failure 
to meet the terms of 
reforms promised to 
the United States in 
a series of letters and 
agreements in March 
2002 led, in 2004, to the Uzbek government not 
being certified by the US secretary of state as hav- 
ing made sufficient progress toward an improved 


' human rights environment. As a result, aid (out- 


side of security assistance) was reduced, and 
restrictions were imposed on the operations of 
us-funded NGOs. 

It was in this environment that the demonstra- 
tions occurred in Andijan in May 2005, which 
security forces quelled with excessive force. The 
crowds were overwhelmingly unarmed, but an 
armed group the day before had seized a prison— 
releasing its prisoners and taking policemen and 
firemen as hostages—in a building just off the 
square where the civilians were gathered. Had the 
us-Uzbek relationship been healthier at the time, 
Karimov might have decided in favor of salvaging 
the relationship by allowing an inquiry that met 
international standards. Instead, he refused. A hard 
line taken by the EU, including the imposition of 
sanctions, helped harden the Us position as well. 
In the summer of 2005, Uzbek authorities invoked 
a clause in the basing agreement allowing cancel- 
lation with a six-month warning, and the United 
States pulled out its military forces and assets 
slightly before the agreement expired. 


\ 


Since then, US-Uzbek relations have been rela- 
tively strained (more at some times than others), 
although Washington, as well as Brussels, is look- 
ing for ways to reengage with the Uzbeks. The EU, 
which continues to maintain limited sanctions 
against the Uzbek government, has begun a human 
rights dialogue in which Tashkent participates. 
The sanctions question is certain to be revisited as 
part of a new EU strategy, adopted in June 2006, 
for engagement with Central Asian countries. Still, 
Tashkent’ refusal to express public remorse for its 
actions in Andijan (something that its fellow mem- 
bers in the sco do not require) continues to block 
improvement of relations with both the United 
States and the EU. 


THE WILTING TULIP 

As already noted, Central Asia’s leaders became 
nervous that they might become the target of Us 
policies favoring regime change after the ouster of 
Shevardnadze in 2003 and the Orange Revolution 
in Ukraine a year later. This nervousness turned 
to outright anger after Akayev was pushed from 
power in the Tulip Revolution of March 2005. 
None of the leaders in Central Asia was willing to 
believe that the United States preferred Akayev fin- 
ish his term in office and transfer power through 
the ballot box rather than that he be ousted. In fact, 
this was what Washington hoped for and believed 
was possible. 

It is true that Washington had pressed for trans- 
parent parliamentary elections in Kyrgyzstan. It 
is also true that there was US funding (generally 
rather modest) for some of the NGOs involved in 
helping make or sustain the protests that followed 
the elections. But Washington viewed the parlia- 
mentary vote as fairer than previous efforts (albeit 
still quite flawed) and was troubled that local 
financial groups (many of which were engaged in 
criminal activities) were involved in getting the 
demonstrations going (often by paying demonstra- 
tors). They certainly had no encouragement from 
the US government in doing this. 

Kyrgyz President Kurmanbek Bakiyev has never 
claimed, nor does he act as though, his rise to power 
resulted from US machinations. If anything, in the 
months before the parliamentary elections that 
led to Akayev’s ouster, the Kyrgyz opposition felt 
angered by what it viewed as America’ relative lack 
of interest in the upcoming vote. This led Bakiyev 
and other key opposition leaders to turn to Mos- 
cow for assistance. After Akayev’ ouster, the interim 
government was even able to reestablish strong rela- 
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tions with Moscow faster than with Washington, 
since the Bush administration was concerned that 
the situation in Bishkek had yet to stabilize. 

The Us base at Manas, moreover, has proved to 
be more of a political msk and liability under the 
Bakiyev government than it was under Akayev— 
partly because of popular pressure for revenge for 
the corruption of the Akayev era. Akayev’s family 
had provided the fuel for Manas, and the Kyrgyz 
government has (unsuccessfully) sought to be 
compensated for the money that the Akayev family 
received. Washington has increased compensation 
for the base (and once again this seems to have 
been fashioned in a way that benefits the country’s 
Tuling family). But popular opinion in Kyrgyzstan 
is more anti-American than it previously was. The 
public leaps on any occasion to press for the base's 
closure—as in the spring of 2007, when the United 
States refused to allow a US serviceman involved 
in the death of a local citizen to be tried in Kyrgyz 
courts (which would have violated the Us military 
code of justice). 

The political situation in Kyrgyzstan in any case 
has gone beyond the point that outside actors can 
easily influence it. The political system today is 
chaotic. The country has introduced two different 
constitutions since November 2006, after spend- 
ing a year debating three other variations. Bakiyev 
seems able to ward off most claims to his power. 
But if at some point he is not able, he is much 
less likely to turn to Washington for help than to 
Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan, which see their stabil- 
ity as tied to that of neighboring Kyrgyzstan. Both 
of these states, most likely in concert and consul- 
tation with Russia (their parmer in the Collective 
Security Treaty Organization) would seek ways to 
stabilize the situation in Kyrgyzstan, preferably 


_ short of a direct application of force. 


THE US-KAZAKH RELATIONSHIP 

While Washington never had any realistic 
expectation that the Central Asian states would 
be admitted into any of the key European political 
and economic associations, US policy makers did 
hope that these states would make steady progress 
toward becoming democracies with market-driven 
economies. Over the past 15 years the region has 
made at best erratic progress in democracy-building. 
Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan made some early prog- 
ress in the mid-1990s, only to move in the other 
direction over the next several years. 

Kazakhstan is probably the greatest disappoint- 
ment in this regard, and the place where the us 
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policy agenda is most complex. Kazakhstan has 
become the most stable country in the region, 
accepted by powerful nations like Russia and 
China as having a right to exist—and even a coun- 
try with a viewpoint that needs at least to be heard, 
if not necessarily heeded. The country has no real 
likelihood of state collapse. It has become a self- 
confident nation, led by a highly experienced and 
almost supremely confident political leader. Presi- 
dent Nursultan Nazarbayev and much of the senior 
Kazakh elite now believe that their resource wealth 
and pace of economic development give them the 
right to carve out an international position of their 
own, one of relative prominence. 

The government in Astana is an important part- 
ner for Washington, and the Kazakhs sense this. 
For this reason Kazakhstan did eventually decide to 
send a small group of troops (27) to Iraq, after ini- 
tially opposing the 
war in terms that 
were only slightly 
more measured than 
those of Russia. 
The improved Us- 
Kazakh relationship 
has not come, however, at the expense of Kazakh- 
stan’s relations with either Russia or China. 

Moreover, while Us-Kazakh security cooperation 
has increased, there is no possibility of the United 
States gaining basing rights in Kazakhstan. This is 
because Astana has no interest in granting Moscow 
similar privileges, and could not risk antagonizing 
Russia, a country with which it shares a border 
over 4,300 miles long. The subtlety of Kazakhstan's 
foreign policy reflects a growing professionalism in 
that country’s foreign policy-making elite, as well 
as the presidents strong diplomatic skills. 

The us-Kazakh relationship has weathered a 
number of potential crises, including ongoing 
investigations and prosecutions of corruption in 
Kazakhstan's oil industry in federal court in New 
York. Although these have created a shadow over 
the person of Nazarbayev, both sides have been 
able to compartmentalize the scandal to prevent it 
from damaging the bilateral relationship. 

Still, Kazakhstan’s progress toward establishing 
democratic political institutions has been, like the 
other Central Asian states’, at best uneven. This is 
the case despite Nazarbayev’s claims that, because 
of his country’s political and economic institu- 
tion-building, Kazakhstan deserves the chance to 
become the first post-Soviet state to preside over 
the Organization for Security and Cooperation in 





Many Central Asians prefer dealing with Russia 
and China and with Asian states generally. 





Europe (OSCE). For a variety of reasons—some 
accidental, others not—Kazakhstan’s leaders have 
staked a great deal on getting the chairmanship of 
the OSCE for 2009. While they have been willing to 
have the OSCE'’s decision postponed, they have not 
been willing to delay their chairmanship. 

A large number of OSCE states are supporting 
Kazakhstan chairmanship, and fellow members 
of the Commonwealth of Independent States are 
doing so enthusiastically. EU members are divided 
on the question, most hoping that the postpone- 
ment of the decision until late 2007 will encour- 
age Kazakhstan to make further political reforms. 
The United States and Britain have been critical 
of Kazakhstan's bid because of the country’s very 
imperfect record of democratic reform. 

Developments in Kazakhstan point up the real 
barriers facing the OSCE, the EU, the United States, 
and any other out- 
side actors trying 
to help build dem- 
ocratic societies in 
Central Asia—if 
these states are not 
willing participants 
in the process. For this reason the decision about 
Kazakhstan's chairmanship is likely to become a 
decisive one for the future of the OscE. If Kazakh- 
stan is turned down because of its failure to live 
up to the OSCE’s goals, that organization is likely 
to become less important in Central Asia. In that 
case, the OSCE, the United States, and the EU will 
also find it more difficult to spread their message 
of democratization in Central Asia and in the for- 
mer Soviet republics generally. 


TURKMENS AND TAJIKS 

In the past few years, US interest in Turkmeni- 
stan has increased substantially. Even before 
President Niyazov’s death the United States was 
engaged in a vigorous lobbying effort to gain Turk- 
men support for the trans-Caspian gas pipeline 
project and for increased US military (and intelli- 
gence) access to facilities in Turkmenistan. While 
Turkmenistan’s proclaimed “positive neutrality” 
precludes Ashgabat from giving Washington full 
basing rights, US access to Turkmen facilities was 
increased after Washington fell out with Tashkent. 
Given Niyazov'’s longtime rivalry with Karimov, 
Washington’ relative lack of interest in the state of 
human rights and political reform in Turkmenistan 
must have been a source of amusement for the late 
Turkmen leader. 


Turkmenistan today is in a period of transition. 
The United States and the EU are both eager to 
increase their leverage with the new government. 
Russia and China likewise are lobbying hard to 
set up preferential relationships. President Berdy- 
mukhammedov has made promises to open his 
society to outside influences. He has allowed 
access to the Internet, let some political prison- 
ers out of jail, and pledged to begin the process 
of legal reform. He is showing signs of willing- 
ness to work closely with Western interlocutors 
as he does so. To date, however, signs of political 
change in Turkmenistan have been more symbolic 
than substantial. 

Us and EU leaders are still happy to give Berdy- 
mukhammedov the benefit of the doubt, of course, 
hoping that he will divert significant amounts of 
gas to be developed by Western firms and if at 
all possible shipped to Europe, bypassing Russia. 
Western investment, however, may prove easier to 
arrange than major new shipments to Europe. The 
Turkmen government is inviting Western investors 
to have a look at undeveloped and underdeveloped 
gas reserves, but it is very likely to continue send- 
ing through Russia the bulk of its gas from fields 
currently under exploitation. The sale of Turkmen 
gas to Russia provides the predictable and sustain- 
able cash transfers that the regime depends on for 
its survival. They help to subsidize the country’s 
unreformed agricultural sector, which in turn 
provides incomes for the bulk of the population. 
China, meanwhile, is also competing for Turk- 
men gas. Turkmenistan recently signed a major gas 
agreement (largely based on greenfield projects) 
with Beijing. 

The United States is finding itself butting up 
against a growing Chinese presence in Tajikistan 
as well. Beijing is offering 1 percent loans for 
about $1 billion in new development projects in 
Tajikistan’s hydroelectric sector, which is of great 
interest to the United States, as well as in other 
areas of the economy. The Americans had always 
viewed Russia as their principal rival with the 
Tajiks, so China’s expanding presence has caught 
them a bit by surprise. 

Tajikistan is the US-designated gateway to 
Afghanistan. The hope was that Tajikistan would 
allow us firms to develop its hydroelectric power 
to benefit the Afghan market. This could still hap- 
pen. However, as'the situation in Afghanistan 
deteriorates, Dushanbe seems to be warming to 
previously spurned Russian offers. These, together 
with the increased Chinese engagement, may leave 
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the United States decidedly in third place in this 
small, poor, but strategically located country. 


DEMOCRACY AND DOUBLE STANDARDS 

Despite official statements to the contrary, the 
Central Asian states are less important to Washing- 
ton, in and of themselves, than they are as facilita- 
tors of US policies toward other countries, or in the 
pursuit of American strategic goals. The Central 
Asian countries seem well aware of this, and this 
prompts leaders in the region to complain about 
what they perceive as an American double stan- 
dard, which they believe many European states 
adhere to as well. 

Central Asians note that the “War on Terror” 
has introduced new ambiguities into the interna- 
tional arena. Western democracies have granted 
extraordinary powers to their executive branches, 
licensed special tribunals, and removed some 
basic legal protections when national security is 
said to be threatened. The United States has even 
expanded the definition of acceptable interroga- 
tion techniques to include methods that, to many 
observers, qualify as torture. 

Western insistence that the suspension of some 
long-accepted civil rights is a response to extraor- 
dinary and largely externally based threats, and not 
evidence of political failures of the sort encoun- 
tered in Central Asian states, makes a distinction 
that non-Western leaders find rather self-serving. 
Those in Central Asia who are the most cynical 
simply argue that powerful states can maintain a 
double standard, forcing weaker states to accept 
standards that they themselves will not accept. 

Because of this perceived double standard, 
many Central Asians prefer dealing with Russia 
and China and with Asian states generally. They 
argue that it is their Asian culture, and its alleg- 
edly deep-rooted respect for authority, that makes 
them slow to develop democratic institutions. 
They refuse to acknowledge that it is elite resis- 
tance to reform that has hampered democratic 
development in Central Asia, not a lack of prepa- 
ration among the population. 

In fact, democratic societies will develop in Cen- 
tral Asia only if there is strong support for their 
emergence among the countries’ grass roots and 
elites. Democracy will not develop simply through 
the hectoring of foreign powers. Unfortunately, 
there is little reason to believe that any of America’s 
possible future presidents will bring in a foreign 
policy team better able to deal with this fact than 
the current administration has been. | 
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The Kremlin’s Religion on 


JAMES W. WARHOLA 


overnments in the early twenty-first cen- 
Ge have been confronted with issues of 

religion and-public authority in a manner 
as complex and compelling as at any time in history, 
including the period of Europes “religious wars” in 
the early modern era. It was that era that spawned 
the concept of a secular 
state, which experienced 
its first concrete manifes- 
tations in the governments 
that emerged from the 
American and French revolutions. Yet matters of 
church and state have hardly simplified since—argu- 
ably they have become even more complicated in 
the late modern era. Human beings may or may not 
be incurably religious, but the plain fact is this: Con- 
trary to nineteenth- and twentieth-century social 
theories that predicted religious faith would fade 
away as modernization continued and expanded, 
religion has emerged as one of the most significant 
aspects of politics and government today. 

This is certainly the case in Russia. Over the past 
15 years, various officials in both the public and 
religious spheres have suggested that Russia can 
serve as an exemplar to the world by showing how 
a society characterized by multiple divisions along 
religious and ethnic lines can nevertheless achieve 
productive harmony. Whether Russia will succeed 
in realizing this aspiration remains to be seen, of 
course. But the task is daunting in complexity and 
startling in scope. And it is a problem not just for 
religious and political leaders, but for the Russian 
Federation's entire population. 

The state that emerged in Russia from the 
Soviet Union’s dissolution was established with 
an apparently near-universal consensus in favor of 
a regime based on the principles of secular poli- 
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tics, religious freedom, and genuine freedom of 
conscience. Article 14 of the Russian Federation 
Constitution (ratified in December 1993) declares 
that the government is tọ be a “secular state. No 
religion may be instituted as a state-sponsored or 
mandatory religion.” It states that “religious asso- 
ciations, are to be separated from the state, and are 
equal before the law.” Article 28 of.the constitution 
guarantees “freedom of conscience and freedom of 
religion.” Implementing these provisions, however, 
has proved very hard. 

Some of the difficulty has to do with the nature 
of the state that has emerged under President 
Vladimir Putin. But some of it also derives from 
complex factors—historical, social, and demo- 
graphic—that the Kremlin did not create, yet must 
confront. These problems include a strong, long- 
standing tradition of governmental involvement in 
religious affairs that most Western countries would 
regard as unacceptably intrusive; complex divi- 
sions in Russian society along religious and ethnic 
lines that make national identity, and thus national 
political consensus, deeply problematic; violent 
Islamist movements that have made their presence 
felt to a degree and in ways that few predicted at 
the time of the Soviet Union's collapse; and, on 
top of all this, demographic trends that promise 
to further confound efforts to reconcile the often- 
conflicting forces at play in the Russian landscape 
of religion and public authority. Taken together, 
these complications pose challenges that any gov- 
ernment, regardless of democratic pedigree, would 
find ODIAGINE: 


A FAUSTIAN BARGAIN? 

When the Russian Federation emerged from the 
collapse of the Soviet Union in late 1991 as one of 
15 newly independent countries, it faced a stagger- 
ing array of difficulties. The challenges went well 
beyond those faced by countries that, over time, 


have established political systems with a sense 
of identity, reasonably competent administrative 
capabilities, and broad public legitimacy. It was in 
this context that many of the difficulties of Russia’s 
present interplay between religion and politics 
were born. Indeed, it is sometimes overlooked that 
the Russian state’s response to religious issues at 

-~ that time helped shape the character of the post- 
"Soviet political regime that has emerged, especially 
under the Putin administration. 

Since the spring of 2000, Putin has done pre- 
cisely what he indicated he would do as presi- 
dent, namely, to “reassert vertical authority.” The 
manner in which he has done so.has, however, 
complicated church-state relations. His adminis- 
tration has truncated nearly every potential source 
of governmental checks and balances, formed an 
increasingly dominant single-party political sys- 
tem with marginalized 
opposition, and throt- 
tled genuine civil soci- 
ety. Putin’s popularity 
among the general pop- 
ulation may give pause 
to Western critics who 
dismiss Russia's claim to 
democracy: He regularly garners approval ratings 
above 70 percent. These ratings, however, do not 
negate the political problems Russia faces—and in 
the realm of religion and politics, they may danger- 
ously obscure the acuteness of those problems. 

Some observers both within Russia and in the 
West fear that the state and religious leaders (espe- 
cially those of the Russian Orthodox Church) 
have struck a sort of Faustian bargain in which 
nationalism and religious sentiment fuse, result- 
ing in a domestically authoritarian and externally 
aggressive political mixture. Whether or not this 
has transpired is hard to say, but certainly such an 
arrangement remains a powerful temptation for a 
Kremlin intent on aggrandizing power. Meanwhile, 
a number of barriers stand in the way of Russia’s 
realizing a more liberal conception of the relation- 
ship between religion and politics. 


THE PROBLEM OF IDENTITY 

The first of these barriers is Russia’s problem- 
atic sense of national identity. Despite the con- 
stitution’s demand that the state be secular and 
separate from religious bodies, the fact is that the 
country’s cultural identity is closely and deeply 
entwined with Russian Orthodoxy. This is so even 
though the overwhelming majority of nominally 





Nearly one-fourth of the Russian 
population is non-Orthodox— 
including more than 20 million Muslims. 
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Orthodox Russians do not attend church regularly. 
It is the case even though nearly one-fourth of the 
Russian population is non-Orthodox—includ- 
ing more than 20 million Muslims and numer- © 
ous other religious minorities such as Protestants, 
Jews, and Buddhists. 

Russia is composed of about 160 ethnic groups 
but, according to the 2003 Russian Federal Cen- 
sus, the vast majority of the citizenry—slightly 
under 80 percent—considers itself ethnically Rus- 
sian. These “ethnic Russians” are overwhelmingly . 
Orthodox by religious affiliation regardless of 
whether they attend worship services. Orthodoxy 
for them remains a significant marker of identity 
and also of historical-cultural orientation. Indeed, 
the Soviet regime's hostility toward religion seems 
to have had little if any long-term effect on Rus- 
sians’ strong tendency to view themselves as 
Orthodox, even though 
their knowledge and 
practice of the faith are, 
judging by all available 
evidence, very limited. 

The political rami- 
fications of Orthodoxy 
are a matter of dispute 
among Western observers. Some see the church 
as having a potentially democratizing effect in the 
long run, serving as a source of civic values that 
favor human rights, political participation, and 
limited government. Others see it as an institution 
serving to obstruct.the emergence of Western-style 
democracy, including particularly the separation of 
church and state. 


ORTHODOX AMBITIONS 

It is noteworthy that both the Orthodox 
Church and major Muslim organizations in 
Russia have indicated some disagreement with 
Western concepts of church-state separation. In 
March 2007, for example, Father Vsevolod Chap- 
lin, head of the Moscow Patriarchate Department 
for External Church Relations, issued a brief but 
telling article on “Five Postulates of Orthodox 
Civilization.” The second of these postulates 
declares that “society, and ideally government 
also, should have a spiritual mission.” The third 
postulate states that “the Church, the people, and 
state power (vlast) are a unified entity (odno tsel- 
oye).” This view is consistent with the historical 
Orthodox orientation, but it certainly compli- 
cates realization of the principles articulated in 
the 1993 constitution. 
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The Russian Orthodox Church has played a 
large role in the cultural and political dramas of 
Russian history. Even during the Soviet era its 
presence and influence were substantial despite 
vigorous efforts by the Communist Party to keep 
that influence to a minimum, and ultimately to 
eradicate religion from society. In the post-Soviet 
period the role of the Orthodox Church in Rus- 
sian society and governance has been complex 
and not easily captured in a few brief descrip- 
tors. This has especially been so since passage of 
the restrictive 1997 Law on Religious Associa- 
tions, which was heavily shaped and endorsed 
by the Orthodox Church. This law was designed 
to control domestic and foreign religious groups 
and their activities in Russia. Yet the Orthodox 
Church supported it because it formally recog- 
nizes Orthodoxy, along with Islam, Judaism, and 
Buddhism, as having a special place in Russian 
culture and society. 

In general, one observes today a sense of 
increasingly hegemonic intent and behavior on 
the part of the Orthodox Church in relation to 
the Russian Federation’s overall social, cultural, 
and political landscape. The church clearly sees 
itself as having a leadership role in the religious 
and cultural life of Russia. This includes exert- 
ing influence on the process of governance, such 
as lobbying heavily for religious education in 
public schools and for chaplains in the armed 
forces, and it sometimes includes providing 
advice (solicited and otherwise) on specific pol- 
icy matters. The church's ambition to extend its 
influence has been obscured, in part,-by the man- 
ner in which it has exercised its influence. The 
church has tried to be ecumenical and realistic 
concerning the presence of religious minorities, 
of which Muslims are by far the most sizeable 
and significant. 

In contemporary Russia the issue of national 
identity deeply impinges on relations both among 
communal groups and between church and state. 
The clearest manifestation of this can be seen in 
the ethnic divide that parallels the religious divide 
between Orthodox and Muslim Russians. Whereas 
ethnic Russians are overwhelmingly Orthodox by 
religious affiliation, the community of Muslims 
is generally, albeit not exclusively, of non-Russian 
ethnic identity. Although they are geographically 
concentrated in the North Caucasus, the Volga River 
region, and major cities (especially of European 
Russia), Russia’s Muslims are dispersed among sev- 
eral scores of ethnic groups. These facts are among 


the most complicating elements in Russia regarding 
religion and politics. 

This volatile mix of political psychology and 
ethnic identity has served as a platform and incu- 
bator for Russian nationalism, supported by the 
Orthodox Church, either actively or by passive 
assent. This is so despite frequent, impassioned, 
and evidently sincere calls for tolerance and har- 
mony among the many religious and ethnic groups 
of Russia. Significantly, the major non-Orthodox 
religious organizations (such as the Council of 
Mutftis, the Jewish Council, the All-Russian Coun- 
cil of Baptists, and so on) have all echoed the 
Orthodox Church’ call for moderation in the face 
of growing extremism, for cooperation in the face 
of sometimes-violent discord, and for civil toler- 
ance in the face of torturously conflicted ethnic, 
religious, and historical legacies. Despite these 
calls, and despite the generally high regard among 
much of the population for such responsible reli- 
gious leadership, markers of identity continue to 
conflict, and all is not well in Russia’ religion-and- 
politics realm. : 


THE “RELIGIONIZATION’ OF POLITICS - 

A second barrier to realizing the constitution’s 
liberal aspirations in regard to religion and poli- 
tics has to do with Russian territorial integrity 
and what might be termed the “religionization” 
of politics. Shortly after the USSR dissolved in 
1991, questions arose about the possibility of 
Russia itself fragmenting along ethnic lines. The ` 
First Chechen War (1994—1996) suggested such 
concerns were not merely academic. Russia is not 
the first country to perceive the need to secure 
its territorial integrity by brute force in the face 
of a determined, adventitiously aided insurgency. 
The issue of national integrity has loomed large 
in the Putin presidency, and it has done so in a 
politically tangled manner that affects relations 
between the Russian state and religion. 

Indeed, Putin's 1999 appointment as prime min- 
ister was occasioned by the reignition of conflict 
in the North Caucasus, which led to the Second 
Chechen War. Since his election as president in 
2000, as terrorism has escalated in Russia, Putin 
has been unequivocal that the nation's territorial 
integrity will be kept intact by any means neces- 
sary—and he has followed through on his words. 

Yet the manner in which Putin has prosecuted 
the Second Chechen War (1999 to the present), 
given the larger context of relations between eth- 
nic Russians and non-Russians, has produced 


two unfortunate effects. It has infused a religious 
(Islamist) element into what was initially a more- 
or-less nonreligious quest for independence by 
Chechen separatists. And it has had the even 
more ominous effect of spreading support for 
radical Islam well beyond the borders of Chech- 
nya—into neighboring North Caucasian regions 
such as Dagestan, Ingushetia, and Kabardino- 
Balkaria. There is also evidence that extrem- 
ist Islam is spreading elsewhere within Russia, 
as outlined by Dmitry Gorenburg in his essay, 
“Russia Confronts Radical Islam,” in the Octo- 
ber 2006 issue of Current History. The Orthodox 
Church has unequivocally supported the Putin 
regime's policies in the North Caucasus, espe- 
cially including the Second Chechen War, despite 
general calls for peace and reconciliation. 

Meanwhile, demographic trends in Russia are 
aggravating this tendency whereby questions that 
were once political 
in nature begin to 
take on a religious 
content and char- 
acter. The number 
of ethnic Russians 
in Russia is declin- 
ing, both in abso- 
lute and relative terms, and rather quickly. In 
contrast, the absolute and proportional number of 
ethnically non-Russian Muslims has been on the 
increase since at least the 1980s, and is expected 
to continue rising for some time. The in-migration 
of Muslim peoples, along with a striking disparity 
in birth rates between ethnic Russians and ethnic 
non-Russians, contributes to this trend. The result- 
ing ethnic and religious divides are exacerbated, 
moreover, by a general socioeconomic differential 
that favors ethnic Russians. Some observers con- 
sider this disparity a potentially powerful catalyst 
for political disaffection and radicalization among 
Muslims in Russia. 

Abuses of governmental authority in the struggle 
against terrorism and extremism have not helped 
in this regard. The Kremlin predictably denies 
such abuses, despite substantial evidence that they 
are occurring. To the extent that abuses do exist 
and continue, intercommunal relations are certain 
to become even more strained, and church-state 
relations even more complicated. This is particu- 
larly so if abuses occur with the support, implicit 
or explicit, of the Russian Orthodox Church. The 
specter of more terrorism inspired by Islamic radi- 
calism does nothing to assuage these tensions, 
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and will likely continue to aggravate them. This 
will make realization of the constitutionally stated 
ideals of a secular state, separation of church and 
state, and freedom of conscience increasingly dif- 
ficult to achieve. 


THE UNCHECKED STATE 

A final complicating factor in Russia’s church- 
state relations has to do with current weakness both 
in the rule of law and, as a corollary of that, in the 
realization of citizens’ rights. The problem is that the 
Russian state, whose condition was so debilitated in 
the 1990s, has grown in strength and may continue 
to do so until its legitimacy is undermined. 

Russia’s tradition of autocratic rule is long, 
but the people's level of political awareness has 
risen considerably since 1917, when the Bolshe- 
viks usurped power over a population that was 
overwhelmingly illiterate, rural, impoverished by 
Western standards, 
and war-weary. By 
all evidence avail- 
able, Russians today 
overwhelmingly 
support the 1993 
constitution’s for- 
mal guarantees of 
religious freedom and separation of church and 
state, as well as democracy. For these principles 
to be realized, however, a sufficiently strong state 
must exist in the first place. Such a state did not 
exist during the 1990s under President Boris 
Yeltsin—hence Putin's determination to reassert 
central authority. It is not clear, moreover, that 
consensus exists on what the constitutional guar- 
antees actually mean in the context of Russia's 
conflicted political and religious domain. 

In this situation, a serious danger exists that 
the public will develop an increasingly bifurcated 
sense of political legitimacy. Among ethnic Rus- 
sians who identify themselves as Russian Ortho- 
dox, President Putin is enormously popular, and 
has been quite consistently since his first elec- 
tion in March 2000. Yet signs of serious discon- 
tent exist among the largely Muslim minority of 
ethnic non-Russians. They are increasingly sub- 
jected to xenophobic treatment. They have been 
experiencing growing discrimination, not only 
in employment and housing, but also in religious 
practice. A recent example is the government's 
decision to ban Turkish theologian Said Nursi’s 
rather antimodern but politically innocuous 
book Risale-i Nur (Messages of Light). Putin's 
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popularity with ethnic and Orthodox Russians 
may even be fueling resentment among ethnic 
and religious minorities, for whom an increas- 
ingly strong and intrusive Russian state is unwel- 
come—or even unacceptable. 

Neither has Putin’s popularity entirely qui- 
eted the serious and concerted voices of discon- 
tent regarding the shrinking of civil society. The 
resurgence of Russia on the international stage, 
particularly in the former Soviet territories but not 
exclusively there, may please Russian nationalists. 
But this resurgence and the domestic vitality it pro- 
vides to the Russian state have been accompanied 
by a shrinking of civil society. There is inevitably a 
point of diminishing returns, politically as well as 
economically, beyond which an increasingly robust 
Russian state cannot go without spawning other 
problems, including in the space where religion 
and politics intersect. 

In particular, the Russian state runs the consid- 
erable risk of compromising its secular character 
by, de facto, favoring one 
religion, or perhaps a few, 
at the expense or outright 
exclusion of others. To 
some extent it has already 
done so—in the 1997 Law 
on Religious Associations, 
which formally favors 
Russia's “traditional” religions. Especially if terror- 
ism and extremism increase, the prospect of the 
Russian state resorting to religious sentiments and 
institutions for support—as Josef Stalin did during 
World War II—will also grow. 

The state also runs the risk of compromising the 
constitutional mandate to remain “separate from 
religious bodies” by becoming overly involved 
in religious affairs that, from a Western perspec- 
tive at least, are outside the legitimate domain of 
the state. For example, national and more often 
regional public officials have at times hampered or 
disallowed altogether the registration of legitimate, 
peaceful religious groups. They have sometimes 
obstructed the distribution of peaceful religious 
literature, and placed numerous restrictions on 
foreign missionary activity. 

Perhaps even more troubling, the constitutional 
mandate of freedom of conscience may be compro- 
mised or even trampled by an increasingly strong 
state whose concept of such freedom is circum- 
scribed for ostensible reasons of national security. 
Under the threat of terrorism and rising communal 
tensions, it would be all too easy to maintain lip 





The fact is that the country’s 
cultural identity is closely and deeply 
entwined with Russian Orthodoxy. 





service for “freedom of conscience” while in fact 
practicing repression. 


IN SEARCH OF BALANCE 

At a deeper level, there is nothing novel about 
Russia’s issues of religion and politics in the 
twenty-first century: They involve, most funda- 
mentally, a need for balance regarding state power 
and society's rights to security and liberty. Where 
and how to draw these lines will occasion some of 
the most important and defining questions of Rus- 
sian political and religious hfe. 

The Putin administration has responded to the 
increase in tensions among Russia’s ethnic and 
religious groups in various ways, including the 
creation of several new political structures. These 
include the State Council, established in 2000 
and composed of all regional governors, to pro- 
vide a nationwide forum for the coordination of 
national and regional policies; the Social Chamber, 
established in 2005 and composed of representa- 
tives from civil society 
organizations, to provide 
a forum for civil society 
leaders. to work among 
themselves and with gov- 
ernment officials; and the 
Unified Commission for 
National Policy and Inter- 
relations Among the State and Religious Groups, a 
body of the Federation Council (the national sen- 
ate) established in 2006. In early 2007, the major 
pro-Kremlin political party, Unified Russia, issued 
a “Charter on Counteracting Extremism.” While 
not an organization per se, it testifies to the admin- 
istration’s perceived need to deal with political and 
religious extremism. In addition, a Committee on 
Social Groups and Religious Organizations already 
existed in the lower house of parliament (the State 
Duma) when Putin came to power. 

These institutions and initiatives were cre- 
ated with the stated intention of advancing civil 
society, national security, and further democra- 
tization of the political process. Whether they 
will do so is not clear. Some civil society activ- 
ists within Russia, and more than a few observers 
abroad, have sharply questioned the motives of 
the Putin administration when it comes to civil 
society. They accuse the Kremlin of creating and 
using these new bodies to co-opt opposition and 
throttle any challenges to its power, all behind 
the facade of increased political participation by 
relevant groups. In terms of church-state rela- 


tions, keeping civil society under control reduces 
the possibility of religious organizations’ gaining 
unwanted influence or supporting dissent. It also 
opens the door for the Kremlin to use religious 
groups for its own purposes. 

In any event, Russian trends at the intersection 
of religion and politics will continue to be com- 
plicated by problems of national identity, relations 
among religious or religious-identifying groups, 
and national security in the face of terrorism that 
is frequently carried out under the banner of reli- 
gion. Dealing with these issues is inevitable: They 
will not go away by themselves, nor can the Rus- 
sian state retreat into a simplistic “separationist” 
posture and ignore religious considerations. The 
Putin administration has not tried to do so, but 
rather has attempted to balance these contradic- 
tory forces, navigating the difficult waters of gov- 
ernance through a variety of approaches. 

The attempt has not always been-successful. 
Alexander Verkhovski of SOVA, a Russian research 
center devoted to the study of politics and religion, 
has identified a number of political and adminis- 
trative difficulties and disputes that have arisen 
recently in the realm of church-state relations. The 
question of church property rights, for example, 
remains unresolved. So does the matter of religions 
role in public schools. Some policies, meanwhile, 
have already had dangerous consequences. Had 
the Kremlin handled the separatist discontent in 
Chechnya differently, for instance, it might have 
left the religious dimension of the conflict more 
or less inert, instead of contributing unwittingly to 
the “religionization” of politics. 
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THE BAIT OF RELIGION 

Worse still, the government could be enticed 
into taking the bait of religion by enlisting rel1- 
gious points of reference and symbols, and even 
the Orthodox Church itself, to advance the aims 
and interests of the state. Those aims and interests 
may or may not serve the interests of the popula- 
tion as a whole, of course, but such is the nature of 
short-term political temptation. The temptation is 
particularly potent because the Orthodox Church 
is one of the most widely respected institutions in 
Russian society. 

This temptation should be avoided, perhaps at 
nearly all costs, in that it opens the door for pre- 
cisely the sort of deleterious entanglement of public 
authority with religious matters that the intellectual 
founders of the modern secular state wisely coun- 
seled against. In the meantime, since religious lead- 
ers in Russia, particularly the Orthodox Church 
itself, enjoy a substantial reservoir of public respect 
and goodwill, they are perhaps in a uniquely power- 


: ful position to contribute to the public good by tem- 


pering immoderate impulses, ideas, and activities. 
The challenge that confronts Russia, along 
with many other countries facing religious-based 
challenges to the rights of their citizens, is to con- 
tinue building a state that is capable of exercising 
authority while leaving religious matters as far 
removed from its domain as possible. This will 
not be easy in the twenty-first century, as religious 
sentiments continue to inform and shape politi- 
cal processes in diverse manners across the globe. 
But it may be one of Russias and the world’s most 
pressing tasks. | 





The Legacy of Vladimir Putin 


DMITRI TRENIN 


o Russian presidency is over until a new 

master is installed in the Kremlin. Vladi- 

mir Putin has said countless times that he 
will leave office on schedule, but,he will only be 
believed post factum. Indeed, merely by departing in 
full accordance with the constitution—a constitu- 
tion that Putin could easily have altered, with mas- 
sive popular and elite support—the president would 
establish a key element of his legacy. In order for 
constitutional norms to stick, the high and mighty 
must develop a tradition of observing them. 

But what else, assuming Putin leaves office 
next year, will he bequeath to his successor and 
his country? In Putin’s own view, it will prob- 
ably be “Russia in one piece.” When Boris Yeltsin 
appointed him prime minister in August 1999, 
one of the questions most frequently asked by the 
international media was whether the Russian Fed- 
eration would break apart, like the Soviet Union 
before it, but this time along the boundaries of 
military districts. A “Russia of the regions” was 
looming on the horizon. A “world without Russia” 
seemed a distinct possibility. 

In response, Putin has reasserted the power and 
scope of the Kremlin. He confronted head-on the 
challenge of Chechen separatism, ruthlessly sup- 
pressing the resistance and in the process restoring 
the Russian military's self-esteem. Through a policy 
of Chechenization, he has sealed the military suc- 
cess with a political arrangement that turned the 
former battlefield into a feudal khanate ruled by 
an adversary-turned-client. Chechnya has become 
a region with a Russian military garrison in place 
but virtually no ethnic Russians as residents. War 
in Chechnya, as people once knew it, has ended— 
though managing its aftermath, and bringing secu- 
rity and stability to the Northern Caucasus, will 
remain a heavy-duty task for years to come. 

Putin dubbed his Chechen campaign an anti- 
terrorist operation. From the apartment house 
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bombings in several cities in 1999 to the Mos- 
cow theater siege of 2002 to the Beslan school 
tragedy of 2004, Russia was rocked by a string 
of terror attacks, some resulting in hundreds of 
deaths. Each attack provoked public fury against 
the radical Islamists. Each also created doubts 
about the authorities’ competence to deal with 
threats, and dark suspicions about their willing- 
ness to properly investigate what had happened. 
This will cast a long shadow on the record of the 
Putin administration. 


THE SECURITY STATE 

The war in Chechnya not only propelled Putin, 
little known at that time, to the presidency; it 
defined his presidency. National security has been 
elevated to the highest public good, and security 
officers, some of them Putin’s former colleagues, 
have taken over key positions within the state. The 
result is not the “KGB state” that many feared but 
rather a country in which a network of “security 
specialists” both rule the nation and enjoy access 
to some of its choicest assets. Putin crushed the 
Yeltsin-era oligarchy by exiling or incarcerating its 
more rebellious members and turning the rest into 
pliant tycoons at the mercy of the Kremlin. He has 
allowed a new oligarchy, made up of top bureau- 
crats, to control vast money flows. 

Control is the key word of the Putin presidency. 
He has centralized political power around the 
“presidential vertical,” effectively subordinating 
the legislature, judiciary, regional administra- 
tions, and principal media outlets to the Krem- 
lin. Opposition, whether communist or liberal, 
has been contained or marginalized. Public poli- 
tics has been replaced de facto by a more famil- 
iar bureaucratic politics. And the Kremlin has 
assumed the role of creator of all public life. It 
has built parties, managed elections, planted 
seeds of a “healthy” civil society, organized youth, 
and developed ideological constructs. What the 
Kremlin has been singularly unable or unwill- 
ing to confront is runaway corruption, which has 
thrived on bureaucratic laissez-faire. 


Critical to the stability of the regime that Putin 
has built is his personal appeal in the eyes of most 
ordinary Russians—which has spiked, rather than 
dipped, toward the presumed end of his presiden- 
tial reign. Putin’s popularity has given Russia’s 
political life a rare quality: authoritarianism with 
the consent of the governed. It helps, of course, 
that Putin has held office during a period of excep- 
tionally high energy prices, which have spurred 
the country’s economic growth. It also helps that 
Putin’s government has pursued sensible mac- 
roeconomic policies. Indeed, Putin has led the 
country as it mounted a spectacular economic 
comeback. 

With the destruction of Yukos Oil marking a 
turning point, the government has reasserted con- 
trol over the oil and gas sector. Private interests, 
whether Russian or foreign, have been reduced to 
minority status. This has had a hugely negative 
effect. Private property, 
while it has grown and 
developed substantially, 
remains provisional, 
subject to redistribu- 
tion if an owner expe- 
riences conflict with 
the state or with people 
close to the powers that be. State capitalism is still 
more a trend in Russia than a dominant reality, but 
economic nationalism has nonetheless been a hall- 
mark of the Putin presidency and will remain an 
important piece of his legacy. 


“GREAT RUSSIA” 

Putins apparent politico-economic goal has been 
to establish “Russia, Inc.,” a country that would 
use its energy abundance as a platform for build- 
ing a more diversified and competitive economy. 
This project requires a significant degree of fusion 
between the public and the private, government 
and business, bureaucrats and corporate leaders. 
There is no doubt in Putins mind that the public 
sector should be preeminent over the private; yet 
it is equally clear that state ownership, for Putin, is 
not an ideological precept but a political tool. 

Ideologically, Putin has been something of a 
right-wing conservative—moderately nationalist, 
compassionate as necessary, but never a socialist 
or a left-wing populist. He has managed to restore 
a modicum of Russian unity by bringing the czar- 
ist and the Soviet legacies together, by utilizing the 
theme of a “great Russia.” Emblematic of this mar- 
riage of legacies was Putin’s success in establish- 
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ing the double-headed imperial eagle as Russia's 
official coat of arms while replacing a Yeltsin-era 
national anthem with the familiar Stalinist anthem. 
Putin has turned Russian nationalism into a main- 
stream establishment movement. 

Curiously, Russia the great power is the anti- 
thesis of Russia the empire. Putin, having pro- 
claimed the collapse of the Soviet Union a major 
geopolitical catastrophe, has put Russian self- 
interest at the center of Moscow’ relations with 
the former borderlands, thus completing their 
separation from Russia. Putin’s hardball attitude 
toward the near neighbors has resulted in a series 
of crises that have led to alienation and acrimony. 

In foreign policy more broadly, Putin has built 
on Russias position as a major energy supplier, and 
on its new economic strength, to end Moscow’s 
dependency on international financial institutions. 
He has rejected Russia’s status as subordinate to 
the United States and 
the European Union 
and insisted instead on 
sovereign equality. He 
has severely reduced 
Western political influ- 
ence within Russia and 
revised arrangements 
reached at the time of Russia’s international weak- 
ness. Putins assertiveness has been based not only 
on Russia’s economic recovery but also on a surge 
of Western business interest in Russia, a coun- 
try that now stands on the verge of entry into the 
World Trade Organization. 

Russia’s political relations with the West, which 
appeared to hold considerable promise after the 
overtures Putin made toward the United States in 
the wake of 9-11, have become very tense toward 
the end of his tenure. International suspicions sur- 
rounding the poisoning of former KGB agent Alex- 
ander Litvinenko in London, coming soon after 
the diplomatic triumph of the Group of Fight sum- 
mit in St. Petersburg, illustrated that the us and 
European publics, along with their political elites, 
lack confidence in Russia generally and Putin per- 
sonally. In the Western public’s mind, Russia has 
moved from the category of democratic hopefuls to 
the authoritarian camp, along with China. 

Putin has solidified relations with the major 
non-Western states, notably China and India. Yet 
his greatest legacy in this arena will not be the 
Sino-Russian friendship treaty or even the found- 
ing of the Shanghai Cooperation Organization 
(sco), but rather an agreement finally demarcating 
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the Russian-Chinese border in its entirety. Early in 
his term, Putin recognized the need to strengthen 
Moscow's hold on Siberia and the Russian Far 
East. From this perspective, the 2012 Asia-Pacific 
Economic Cooperation summit in Vladivostok 
emerges as more important than the 2014 Winter 
Olympics in Sochi. 

Under Putin, Russia’s foreign policy has again 
attained global reach. Putin’s frank pursuit of eco- 
nomic goals has revived Moscow’ interest in Latin 
America and Africa. Energy considerations have 
added an important dimension to Russia’s tradi- 
tional interests in the Middle East. At the same time, 
Russia has become a privileged partner of NATO, a 
founding leader-of the SCO, a party to the Middle 
Eastern diplomatic quartet, a member of the G-8, an 
observer at the Organization of the Islamic Confer- 
ence, and a self-appointed spokesman for the large 
emerging economies—Brazil, Russia, India, and 
China—known as the BRIC countries. 

A silovik (former member of the security ser- 
vices) in power, Putin has managed to arrest the 
downward spiral of the Russian military. He has 
stabilized the armed forces and the defense indus- 
try and laid the groundwork for their future’ mod- 
ernization—without, however, making the military 
his priority. 


THE FUP SIDE OF STABILITY 

From a long-term historical perspective, Putin 
has cemented the most important work of his pre- 
decessors, Mikhail Gorbachev and Yeltsin. Unlike 
them, he has been no liberal revolutionary, but 
rather a conservative stabilizer. He has not pushed 
the country a step forward by consolidating the 
rule of law. But by taking the proverbial step back 
he has secured its general capitalist orientation. As 
a result, Russia is no more democratic, and is far 
less pro-Western on the international stage, than 
it was in the 1990s. On the other hand, it is more 
capitalist, and thus proto-Western inside. 

To his successor, Putin leaves a legacy that will 
be difficult to handle. Many of the president’s 


achievements that appear most significant to Rus- 
sians today are likely to show their flip side in 
the future. Centralization of power will not com- 
pensate for the absence of political institutions. 
Bureaucratic rule amounts to poor-quality gover- 
nance and well-nigh invincible corruption. Stalled 
reforms cry for a new push, which will be painful 
for many. Nationalism has shown its ugly face in 
the rise of xenophobia, chauvinism, and fascism. 
Chechnya, without seceding from Russia, may 
gradually become quasi-independent. 

In foreign relations, strained ties with neighbors 
may prove more than a passing episode, alienat- 
ing Russia still further from Europe. And using the 
United States as a bogeyman for domestic politi- 
cal purposes, while openly challenging Ameri- 
ca’s global dominance, could result in long-term 
estrangement between the two countries. 

The only burden that Putin’s successor will 
probably avoid will be appointing his own succes- 
sor. Putin’ Russia is a myth. The country is largely 
on its own, and by the time the next succession 
cycle comes up, the master of the Kremlin will not 
be Russia’s sole elector. 

Putin himself is due to step down at age 55. If 
he indeed exits the presidency, yet chooses not 
to retire as a major public figure, he will change 
Russia’s living constitution: The country has never 
lived with a relatively young and active former 
head of state. Putin’s admirers are already set- 
ting their sights on 2012, when their hero will be 
able to run for president again. (The constitution 
only bans a third consecutive term in office.) But 
one should not bank on this eventuality: The new 
leader and his crowd will certainly feel entitled to 
their own eight years in the Kremlin. 

If Putin departs in a timely fashion, and this 
leads to a norm of routine rotation in power—in 
exchange for immunity and privileges when one’s 
time is up—Russia will have taken a big step. As 
for Putin the man, he ought to be preparing him- 
self-for a new career. His ultimate legacy remains a 
work in progress. 





Remember Chechnya? 


ROBERT BRUCE WARE 


Russian authorities that the conflict in years, Wood believes Chechen nationalism is an 

Chechnya has come to an end. Nearly eternal flame that has always kindled itself anew, 
all of Chechnya’s prominent independence lead- and always will. Indeed, Wood's first chapter pro- 
ers are dead. No major fighting has occurred in vides the most accessible account of early Chechen 
Chechnya in the past three years, and none in the nationalism that I have encountered. 


C onsiderable evidence supports claims by to brutal repression such as has occurred in recent 


North Caucasus region in two years. Since 2003, Next, Wood argues that Chechens deserve inde- 
the rebellious Russian republic has been ruled by a pendence because Russia has so egregiously vio- 
constitutionally empowered lated their human rights. This 
Chechen government that Chechnya: The Case for Independence argument is not new. It has 
is loyal to Moscow and that by Tony Wood. Verso Books, 2007. . been made forcefully, in fact, 
now exercises substantial, . by many writers. What distin- 
albeit incomplete, control over the population. guishes Wood from most of them is that he adds 


There is also evidence of gradual economic to existing arguments nothing original from first- 
recovery in Chechnya and a decline in unem- hand fieldwork in the region. Entire paragraphs 
ployment. Although devastation is evident every- are scarcely more than lists of Russian abuses, and 
where, rapid reconstruction is under way in even these sometimes wander away from their 
Chechnya’s two largest cities, Grozny and Gud- focus on Chechnya. While presenting such imbal- 
ermes, and many residents have received partial anced information, Wood whips himself into a rhe- 
compensation for property destroyed during the torical froth that will alienate some of his readers. 
two Chechen wars. Moscow has provided large A more nuanced account might have been more 
sums of money for Chechnya’ reconstruction and helpful and, at the same time, more readable. 
recovery, and much more reconstruction help is 
planned. Is it any wonder that world attention has LEGAL PROBLEMS. 
turned away from Chechnya toward more urgent On the subject of international law, Wood 
conflicts elsewhere? argues that Chechnya has satisfied three standards 

In Chechnya: The Case for Independence, Tony for sovereignty: It has had a bounded territory, a 
_ Wood argues passionately against letting Chechnya population that identifies with that territory, and 
fade from consciousness. His plea is faintly surpris- a legitimately constituted government with con- 
ing, coming as it does after Chechnya’s consolida- trol over that population. Chechnya’ sovereignty, 
tion within the newly reinforced Russian federal according to Wood, has been denied international 
system. Yet Wood finds advantage in this odd tim- recognition only because of relentless Kremlin 
ing, adopting an openly adversarial stance as he machinations and the complacency of the interna- 
builds a case for Chechen independence on three tional community. The author finds two culprits 
grounds: the inevitability of Chechen nationalism, for the complacency: certain analysts whose argu- 
concern for human rights, and the mandates of ments have misguided Western opinion; and the 
international law. principle of uti possidetis juris—which, according 

Wood surveys Chechen nationalism from its to Wood's quotation of James Hughes, “holds that 
earliest beginnings, showing that it is both ancient new states may be formed on the basis of . . . the 
and enduring. Although it has undergone periods of established administrative borders of the colonial 
dormancy throughout its history, often in response era, and discourages the unilateral redrawing of 

boundaries by secession or territorial seizure.” 


ROBERT BRUCE WARE Is a professor at Southern Illinois Wood rejects the application of uti possidetis juris, 
University. . saying “The manifest injustice of such a doctrine 
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is clear: Peoples are only allowed to seek self- 
determination along boundaries determined by 
their colonial overlords.” 

Wood goes on to argue that the international 
community recognized the sovereignty of the 
Soviet Union's 15 union republics after the Soviet 
Union's collapse, and that this collapse was pre- 
ceded by Soviet legislation granting Checheno- 
Ingushetia an administrative status comparable to 
that of a union republic. Therefore, he contends, it 
is impossible to justify the international failure to 
recognize Chechen sovereignty, or to explain the 
lack of international assistance to Ghechnya except 
as a product of cynical realpolitik. 

This argument on international law is, for the 
most part, a brief case constructed from materials 
already available from other sources. One reason 
for Wood's brevity may be that he fails to come to 
terms with several problems with his argument. 
Some of these defects Wood acknowledges, but 
the acknowledgements generally take the form of 
apologies that contribute to the argument’s ami 
guity while leaving ; 





of its population, it has done so only through radi- 
cal nationalist or Islamist appeals. Nor has Chech- 
nya ever produced an authoritative government 
capable of controlling its population. Nor have a 
majority of Chechens ever clearly indicated that 
they want sovereignty. It is not surprising that the 
international community has declined to recognize 
Chechen sovereignty. Wood might have made a 
stronger case for Scottish sovereignty. 


DISORDER ON THE BORDER 
-As he makes his case, Wood attempts to refute 
various justifications that have been presented 
over the years on behalf of Russias interventions 
in Chechnya, meanwhile presenting an extensive 
litany of Russian failures, frauds, and abuses. But 
the author undermines his own strategy through 
a series of errors and omissions. For example, he 
rejects the argument that Russian interventions have 
been necessitated by instability, disorder, and crim- 
inality spilling out of Chechnya and injuring and 
imperiling Russian citizens, yet he fails to note that 
an escalating series of 


its fundamental flaws’ attacks was carried 
ns na erat. ‘Nations become recognized as independent ne sea sania 

such pro and their property 
lem is that a status DO AUSE WEY DOV MCISC ES TAPAE 1993 and 1994. 


comparable to that of 
a union republic was 
granted by the Con- 
gress of People’s Deputies of the Ussr—a body that 
no longer exists—to the Autonomous Republic of 
Checheno-Ingushetia—an administrative entity 
that has not existed since Ingushetia split off from 
Chechnya in 1992. Although Russia has chosen to 
honor many Soviet-era commitments, it cannot be 
legally compelled to do so (any more than Estonia, 
Georgia, or Tajikistan can). Moreover, as Wood 
acknowledges, the granting of status comparable to 
that of a union republic was itself legally question- 
able, since any alteration to Checheno-Ingushetia’s 
status was pursuant to a constitutional amendment 
that never came into force. Wood chases his own 
tail by making a procedural argument for ignoring 
established legal procedure. 

And, contrary to Wood’ assertions, Chechnya 
fails to satisfy the essential prerequisites for sover- 
eignty. Chechnya has never been a territory with 
well-defined boundaries. The fact that Western 
writers are able to find lines on a map does not 
necessarily mean that local people have agreed 
upon lines on the ground. To the extent that 
Chechnya has ever overcome the internal divisions 


of sustaining their independence. 





These attacks 
included hostage 
incidents in 1994 that 
culminated in a hijacking by Chechen terrorists of 
a busload of tourists near a resort in southern Rus- 
sia. This event prompted Russian officials to warn 
that they would be obliged to take action to protect 
the citizenry. Despite these facts, Wood argues that 
the “idea that Russia moved to stave off instability 
on its frontiers . . . is a breathtaking piece of hypoc- 
Tisy. . . . Much of Russia’s policy towards the ‘neat 
abroad’ seems designed in fact to increase instabil- 
ity rather than damp it down.” 

Hypocrisy it may be, but far from “breathtak- 
ing.” Such behavior, in fact, is the norm in big- 
power politics. What Russia has done in Chechnya, 
Abkhazia, and South Ossetia is essentially what 
China did in Vietnam, what Vietnam did in Cam- 
bodia, what France did in Algeria, what the United 
States has done in virtually every country in Latin 
America and the Caribbean, and what Britain did 
throughout its empire. Major powers generally 
arrange things to their own liking on their bor- 
ders and within their spheres of influence. Many 
of these incursions are rightly condemned, but for 
a Westerner to single out Russia for criticism along 


these lines is a rather breathtaking bit of hypocrisy 
in itself. 

Since Chechen guerrilla leaders were, in the late 
1990s, promising to separate violently the North 
Caucasian republics from the Russian Federation 
and forcibly subjugate their inhabitants to radi- 
cal and alien Islamist rule, it is difficult to argue 
that Russian President Vladimir Putin had any 
choice other than a military return to Chechnya. 
When a journalist asked Chechen President Aslan 
Maskhadov in 1999 why he did not arrest Chechen 
guerrillas such as Shamil Basayev, who had led the 
invasions of Dagestan, or at least deprive him of 
his bases, Maskhadov responded: “I cannot sim- 
ply have Basayev arrested as a gangster; people 
here would not understand that. After all, we 
fought together for our country’s independence.” 
Maskhadov’ depiction of Chechen political culture 
was accurate, and from a Chechen perspective, 
perfectly understandable—but this was precisely 
the problem. 

Moreover, it is difficult to argue that Putin 
lacked a moral obligation to protect Dagestani citi- 
zens of the Russian Federation, since they clearly 
wished to be defended from further invasions 
originating in Chechnya. Certainly most heads of 
state would have made the same choice. Indeed, US 
President George W. Bush made a similar decision 
when he ordered an invasion of Afghanistan after 
Taliban leaders refused to close terrorist oe 
camps and extradite terrorist leaders. 


NOT READY FOR AUTONOMY 

All this aside, the underlying question of Wood's 
book is a powerful one: How can we condone the 
Russian government’ attempt to compel Chechens 
to be part of the Russian Federation when it does 
not guarantee them the rights of Russian citizens 
and, particularly, when Russia has aggressively and 
consistently violated these rights over a period of 
years? The only answer to this question is that 
we cannot do so, and this is the answer to which 
Wood attempts to lead us. 

The problem with this presentation, however, 
is that it overlooks other, equally valid questions: 
How can we support Chechen independence 
when the periods of Chechnya’ de facto indepen- 
dence—from June 1992 to December 1994 and 
from August 1996 to August 1999—have resulted 
in Chechens’ violating the human rights of peoples 
in surrounding territories? And how can we sup- 
port Chechen independence when there was never 
clear evidence that a majority of Chechens wanted 
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independence—when, in fact, there was clear evi- 
dence that a majority of Chechens did not want 
independence, and when many Chechens, perhaps 
most, now clearly wish to remain within the Rus- 
sian Federation? 

The unfortunate reality is that Chechnya’s peri- 
ods of de facto independence were abysmal fail- 
ures, and most Chechens have recognized that 
they are not, at present, independently capable of 
establishing a government that can guarantee civil 
order and support a legitimate economy. 

Why is it that so much ink has been spilled in 
the West over notions of Chechen exceptionalism, 
notions that would be laughable when applied to 
most other nations and separatist movements? This 
question has two answers. First, Russians have 
long served Westerners as villains of convenience, 
even when, during the past couple of decades, they 
made extraordinary efforts to alter their role. Sec- 
ond, Chechnya’ struggle is romantic and alluring. 
Again and again, Wood depicts Chechnya as the 
tiny David facing a monstrous Goliath. He fails to 
note that Chechnya itself is surrounded by the ter- 
ritories of even smaller populations that have been 
victimized by Chechens. 

Chechnya’ traditions of democracy, egalitarian- 
ism, and freedom are undeniably admirable. Yet 
the fragmentary, clan-based society and the culture 
of raiding that are at the foundation of these tradi- 
tions have also contributed to Chechens’ difficul- 
ties in uniting themselves as a nation, establishing 
an authoritative political system, and sustaining 
legitimate economic activities. They have also 
opened the door for attempts by Chechen leaders 
to transcend clan divisions by appealing to nation- 
alism and Islamism. We admire the Chechens 
because they have waged truly extraordinary strug- 
gles. Yet Chechen warrior mythology and the cult 
of the wolf pack have made it easier for Chechens 
to fight than to forge political compromise. 

Russian policies have not helped the cause of 
Chechen independence, and Russian meddling 
has in fact interfered with that cause. But we do 
not help Chechens when we succumb to the myth 
that everything is the fault of Russia, or even of 
ourselves. Nations do not become independent 
because others recognize them as independent. 
Rather, they become recognized as independent 
because they prove themselves capable of sustain- 
ing their independence, even in the face of exter- 
nal pressures and wartime devastation. The world 
is full of sovereign states that have successfully 
met such challenges. E 
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August 2007 


INTERNATIONAL 

tsroeli-Palestinian Conflict 

Aug. 18—Palestrman Authonty President Mahmoud Abbas of 
the Fatah party fires dozens of government employees affili- 


ated with the militant group Hamas. The firings elimmate 1 of 
the last traces of a Fatah-Hamas power-sharing agreement 


AFGHANISTAN 

Aug. 29—<After negotiations with the South Korean government, 
the Taliban begin releasing 19 South Korean hostages that the 
militant group has held since the middle of July South Korea 
pledges to follow through on its existing plan to remove its 
200 troops from Afghanistan, and also to prevent its cluzens 
from carrying out Christian missionary work in the country 


Previously, 2 hostages were killed and 2 released. 


CANADA 


Aug. 10—The government announces plans to build 2 new mil 
tary bases in the country’s far north. The aim is to strengthen 
Canada’s claims to fuel and mmeral deposits in the arctic region, 
as well as its claims to the Northwest Passage, which may open 
up to ship travel as climate change causes ice to melt. 


CHINA 

Aug. 14—Toymaker Mattel, Inc., recalls 18 milhon Chinese- 
made toys, some because they are coated in lead paint but 
most because they contam magnets that could be harmful 
if swallowed. 

Aug 15—Officials announce that begining Sept. 1, every 
shipment of food for export will be checked for quality. 


IRAQ 

Aug. 1—Members of the country’s largest Sunni political bloc 
resign from the cabinet of Pome Mmuster Nun Kamal al-Malik, 
demandmg militias be disbanded, pnsoners held without 
charges be released, and Sunm leaders be more closely involved 
m decision-making on security matters. The desertions are a 
blow to Mahktfs claims that his zs a unity government 

Aug. 6—Five members of a secular coalition suspend their par- 
ticipation in cabmet proceedings. Nearty half the cabinet has 
now fully or partially withdrawn 

Aug. 14—Truck bombs explode in 2 towns near the Synan bor- 
der Deaths according to some reports exceed 500 and injuries 
1,500. Most of the victims are Yazidis, Kurdish-speakers 
whose religion combines Islamic elements with aspects of an - 
ancient Persian faith. It is the largest coordinated attack smce 
the US-led invasion. 

Aug. 23—The National Estimate, a consensus 
report presenting the views of 16 US mtelligence agencies, 
portrays the Iraqi government as “unable to govern effec- 


tively” or to take advantage of secunty gains ıt says US troops 
have achieved over recent months 


Aug. 26—Malikt and other top leaders agree on a deal allowing 
the return to government of one-trme members of former 
President Saddam Hussetn’s Baath Party. Former Baathists 
have been shut out of government jobs since the US-led mva- 
sion m 2003 Sunni leaders welcome the agreement but say it 
is not enough to entice Sunnis back to the cabinet. 


PAKISTAN l 

Aug 3—The Supreme Court votes to parole opposition polit- 
cian Javed Hashmi, m prison for treason and inciting mutiny 
in the armed forces It 1s the court’s Ist significant ruling since 
Chief Justice Iftkhar Mohammad Chaudhry was reimstated 
after President Pervez Musharraf had suspended him. 

Aug. 23—The Supreme Court rules Nawaz Sharif, a former 
prime minister who was overthrown by Musharraf m a 1999 
mulitary coup, may return to the country Shanf 1s seen as a 
potential rval for Musharraf's —as is another former 
prime minister, Benazir Bhutto, who 1s also said to be close to 


returning to the country to take part in elections 


RUSSIA 

Aug. 1—Two submarmes descend 2 miles beneath the polar 
ice cap to plant Russian flags on the ocean floor beneath the 
North Pole. The exercise 1s meant to buttress Russia’s territo- 
nal clams in the region. 

Aug. 17—President Vladimir Putm announces Russia has 
resumed sending long-range, nuclear-capable bombers on sor- 
tes over the world’s oceans, a practice ıt ceased for 15 years 
after the end of the cold war 


SUDAN 

Aug. 6—The UN announces 6 rebel groups from the Darfur 
region have agreed on a common platform for peace negona- 
tions with the government The UN and the African Union 
say they hope talks can begin within 2 or 3 months. 


THAILAND 

Aug 19—Voters endorse a new constitution that 1s supposed to 
pave the way for a return to democracy after a military coup 
deposed Prime Minister Thaksin Shinawatra in September 
2006. The new constitution gives more power to bureaucrats 
and soldiers than did the previous charter 


TURKEY 

Aug. 28—Abdullah Gul, an observant Muslim, 1s elected presi- 
dent by partament. The presidency 1s much less powerful 
than the prime minister's position, but Gul election 1s seen 
as a defeat for the country’s secular establishment, which 
mcludes the military 


UNITED STATES 

Aug 27—US Attorney General Alberto Gonzales resigns, end- 
ing a troubled tenure during which he was accused of putting 
loyalty to President Bush above the application of the law The 
Justice Department has been embroiled in legal controversies 
over, among other things, domestic electronic surveillance, 
detention of terror suspects without tnal, the firmg of US 
attorneys allegedly for politcal reasons, and the sanchonmng 
of torture. a 


Correction 


The September 2007 issue of Current History included an mcor- 
rect volume number. It should have been 106. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST, always a mess, continues to 
deteriorate. The US military’s “surge” in Iraq has done 
nothing to bring closer a political reconciliation, 
without which that broken country may descend 
even further into violence and chaos. Diplomatic 
isolation of Iran, not to mention dangerous talk of 
preemptive strikes by Israel or the United States, has 
checked neither Tehran's growing influence in the 
region nor its nuclear ambitions. Civil war among 
the Palestinians hardly augurs a resurrection of the 
deceased Israeli-Arab peace process. Meanwhile, 
the American “freedom agenda” is mocked across 
the Middle East, and the risk of wider instability 
and conflict grows. Our next issue will assess 
damage and consider prospects. Topics scheduled to 
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Global Warming Battlefields: 
How Climate Change Threatens Security................ 2.» Michael T- Klare. - 


As critical resources dry up in already stressed regions, new conflicts, collapsing states, and mas- 
sive migrations will transform the global security landscape. : 
International Cooperation in a Post-Kyoto World............ Bryan K. Mignone 


The success of a climate treaty depends on the actions of a relatively small group of countries. 
Some of their leaders are waiting out the Bush presidency. 


Just Another Environmental Problem?..............eccccceecees Will Steffen 


How does climate change compare to other environmental challenges that societies have over- 
come? It might require rethinking our relationship with nature. 


Can the World Wean Itself from Fossil Fuels?.......... -,... Nathan E. Hultman 


With enough innovation, and smart policy choices, the world can manage a conversion to safér 
technologies without sacrificing economic growth. 


The Cost of Keeping Our Cool .............0cceeeeeeeeee wees David Wyss 


Yes, capping carbon emissions is potentially expensive. But failing to act would almost certainly 


devastate the global economy. 


There May Be Winners as well as Losers ...........0.00000- Gideon Rachman 

An inconvenient truth—that global warming may be good news for parts of the world—compli- 
cates responses to a planetary emergency. 

China Needs Help with Climate Change.............. ..» Kelly Sims Gallagher 
China, already perhaps the world’s biggest aggregate greenhouse gas emitter, lacks tools to 
address the crisis. The United States could lend a hand. 

PERSPECTIVE 

Changing the International Climate .................0eec ees Barbara Boxer 
An effective international solution to global warming is impossible without US leadership and a 
fresh approach to diplomacy. 

BOOKS 

A Skeptic’s Take on Climate Control ...............000005 William W. Finan Jr. 

A new book, while not denying the evidence of global warming, says economic growth in the 
developing world is a more urgent priority. 
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An international chronology of events in September, country by country, day by day. 
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“It may well be that the most costly and challenging consequence 
of climate change will be an increase in violent conflict and all the 
humanitarian trauma this brings with it.” 


Global Warming Battlefields: 


How Climate Change Threatens Security 
MICHAEL T. KLARE 


a threat to world security writ large. Because 
it will imperil food production around the 
world and could render many heavily populated 
areas uninhabitable, it has the potential to endan- 
ger the lives and livelihoods of hundreds of mil- 
lions of people. So far, most experts’ warnings have 
naturally tended to focus on the large-scale, non- 
traditional security implications of global warming: 
mass starvation resulting from persistent drought, 
humanitarian disasters caused by severe hurricane 
and typhoon activity, the inundation of coastal cit- 
1es, and so on. Just as likely, however, is an increase 
in more familiar security threats: war, insurgency, 
ethnic conflict, state collapse, and civil violence. 
The Nobel committee affirmed as much in Octo- 
ber when it awarded the Peace Prize to former Vice 
President Al Gore and the Intergovernmental Panel 
on Climate Change for their efforts to raise aware- 
ness about global warming. The prize committee 
cited “increased danger of violent conflicts and 
wars, within and between states.” 
~ Climate change will increase the risk of conflict 
because it is almost certain to dimimish the supply 
of vital resources—notably food, water, and arable 
land—in areas of the planet that already are suffer- 
ing from resource scarcity, thus increasing the risk 
that desperate groups will fight among themselves 
for whatever remains of the means of survival. In 
wealthier societies, such conflicts can be mitigated 
by food and housing subsidies provided by the 
central governments and by robust schemes for 


| B: any reckoning, global climate change poses 


MICHAEL T KLARE, a Current History contributing editor, is 
a professor at Hampshire College and author of the forthcom- 
ing Rising Powers, Shrinking Planet’ The New Geopolitics 
of Energy (Metropolitan Books, 2008). 
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relocation and reconstruction. In poorer countries, 
where little or no such capacity exists, the conflicts 
are more likely to be decided by ethnic or religious 
militias and the power of the gun. 

Violent conflict over vital resources has, of 
course, been a characteristic of the human condition 
since very ancient times. Archaeological remains 
and the oldest written records attest to the fact that 
early human communities fought for control over 
prime growing areas, hunting zones, timber stands, 
and so on. A growing body of evidence also sug- 
gests that severe climate changes—for example, the 
“little Ice Age” of circa AD 1300—1700—have tended 
to increase the risk of resource-related conflict. Ste- 
ven A. LeBlanc of the Peabody Museum of Archae- 
ology and Ethnology at Harvard has noted, for 
example, that conflict among the Anasazi people of 
the American Southwest appears to have increased 
substantially with the cooling trend (and reduced 
food output) of the early 1300s, as indicated by the 
abandonment of exposed valley-floor settlements in 
favor of more defensible cliff dwellings. 

Resource conflict has continued into more 
recent times, growing even more pronounced as 
European adventurers and settlers invaded Africa, 
Asia, and the Americas in search of gold, furs, 
spices, timber, land, human chattel, iron, copper, 
and oil—often encountering fierce resistance in the 
process. Today, indigenous peoples are still battling 
to preserve their lands and traditional means of 
livelihood in the few remaining unexploited tropi- 
cal forests, mountain highlands, and other wilder- 
ness areas left on the planet. 

Elsewhere, many of those on the bottom rungs 
of the socioeconomic ladder—especially those 
who depend on agriculture or herding for their 
livelihoods—are also caught up in perennial con- 
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flict over access to land, water, energy, and other 
resources. Even as inter-state wars have diminished 
in number worldwide, conflicts between various 
groups in recent times have been exacerbated by 
rapid population growth; increased competition 
from agribusiness and cheap imported foodstuffs; 
the growing popularity of militant ethnic, religious, 
and political ideologies; and other exogenous fac- 
tors. Even without global warming, these factors 
will continue to increase the likelihood of inter- 
group conflict. As climate change kicks in, the risk 
of resource wars will grow many times over. 


THE HARDEST HIT 

Accelerated by the greenhouse effect (the 
warming produced as greenhouse gases such 
as carbon dioxide trap heat in the atmosphere), 
climate change will affect the global resource 
equation in many ways. Essentially, these can be 
grouped into four key effects: (1) diminished rain- 
fall in many tropical and temperate areas, lead- 
ing to more frequent and prolonged droughts; (2) 
diminished river flow 
in many of these 
same areas as a result 
of reduced rainfall 
or the shrinking of 
mountain glaciers, 
producing greater 
water scarcity in food-producing regions; (3) a ris- 
ing sea level, leading to the inundation of coastal 
cities and farmlands; and (4) more frequent and 
severe storm events, producing widespread dam- 
age to farms, factories, and villages. These effects 
will vary in their application to different parts of 
the globe, with some areas experiencing greater 
trauma than others, but the net result will be a 
substantial reduction in life-sustaining resources 
for a good part of the earth’s population. 

The particular impacts of these global warm- 
ing effects on various communities have been 
studied in a piecemeal fashion for some time, 
but were given their most systematic examina- 
tion in the Fourth Assessment Report of the UN- 
sponsored Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change (IPCC), released in April 2007. As part 
of this study—the most comprehensive of global 
warming yet conducted—the IPCC convened a task 
force on “Impacts, Adaptation, and Vulnerability,” 
called Working Group II. Ecosystem by ecosystem, 
region by region, this group's report provides an 
extraordinary overview of what can be expected 
from global warming’s long-term impact on natu- 





Migratory pressures are likely to be among the 
most destabilizing impacts of global warming. 





ral habitats and human communities around the 
planet. Although dry and dispassionate in tone, 
the report of Working Group II is devastating in its 
conclusions. Among its principal findings: 

On water scarcity: “By mid-century, annual aver- 
age river runoff and water availability are projected 
to... decrease by 10 to 30 percent over some dry 
regions at mid-latitudes and in the dry tropics, some 
of which are presently water-stressed areas... . In 
the course of the century, water supplies stored in 
glaciers and snow cover are projected to decline, 
reducing water availability in regions supplied by 
meltwater from major mountain ranges, where 
more than one-sixth of the world population cur- 
rently lives.” 

On food availability: “At lower latitudes, espe- 
cially seasonally dry and tropical regions, crop 
productivity is projected to decrease for even 
small local temperature increases (1 to 2 degrees 
centigrade), which would increase the risk of 
hunger. . . . Increases in the frequency of droughts 
and floods are projected to affect local crop pro- 
duction negatively, 
especially in subsis- 
tence sectors at low 
latitudes. 

On coastal inunda- 
tion: “Many millions 
more people are pro- 
jected to be flooded every year due to sea-level rise 
by the 2080s. Those densely populated and low- 
lying areas where adaptive capacity is relatively 
low, and which already face other challenges such 
as tropical storms or local coastal subsidence, are 
especially at risk.” 

Most of these effects will be felt across the entire 
planet, but the degree to which they produce 
death, injury, and suffering will vary with the rela- 
tive wealth and resiliency of the societies involved. 
In general, affluent and well-governed societies will 
be better able to cope with trauma and provide for 
the minimum needs of their affected citizens; poor 
and inadequately governed nations will be much 
less able to cope. And it is in the latter countries 
where conflict is most likely to arise over the allo- 
cation of relief supplies and relocation options. 

The pivotal relationship between climate change 
and the coping capacity of affected states will be 
especially pronounced in Africa. That continent 
is expected to suffer disproportionately from the 
direst effects of global warming—especially from 
prolonged drought and water scarcity—and it pos- 
sesses the least capacity to mitigate these impacts. 


According to Working Group H, as early as 2020, 
between 75 million and 250 million Africans are 
expected to face increased water scarcity as a result 
of climate change; by the 2050s, this number 
is projected to range between 350 and 600 mil- 
lion people. Because food production in Africa is 
already stretched to the limit, the decline in water 
availability will reduce crop yields and greatly 
increase the risk of hunger and malnutrition. 
According to the Working Group II report, yields 
from rain-fed agriculture in some African coun- 
tries could be reduced by as much as half by 2020. 
Increased rural unrest and conflicts over land are 
a likely result. 

‚Parts of South and Central Asia could also suffer 
from violence related to global warming. A rise in 
average temperatures and a decline in water sup- 
plies are expected to produce a sharp reduction 
in cereal production throughout this vast region, 
which contains some of the most heavily populated 
countries in the world. In Bangladesh, for exam- 
ple, wheat production could decline by 32 percent 
by 2050 and rice production by 8 percent. For all 
of South Asia, according to the IPCC report, “net 
cereal production . . . is projected to decline at least 
between 4 to 10 percent by the end of this century 
under the most conservative climate change sce- 
nario.” With many millions of subsistence farm- 
ers in these countries already struggling to survive, 
production declines on this scale will prove cata- 
strophic. Large numbers of rural residents forced 
into destitution will no doubt migrate to cities in 
search of jobs. But some may be attracted to radi- 
cal sects or ethnic bands that promise salvation 
through the seizure of less-affected lands held by 
wealthy landowners or other ethnic groups. 

In general, adverse effects from global warming 
likely will produce suffering on an unprecedented 
scale. Many will starve; many more will perish 
from disease, flooding, or fire. Others, however, 
will attempt to survive in the same manner as 
their predecessors: by fighting among themselves 
for whatever food and water remains; by invading 
more favorable locales; or by migrating to distant 
lands, even in the face of violent resistance. 


RESOURCE WARS 

The onset of severe climate change will increase 
the frequency and intensity of certain familiar 
types of conflict and also introduce some new 
or largely unfamiliar forms. Two kinds of con- 
flicts—resource wars and ethnic warfare attendant 


on state collapse—are among the more familiar of 
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these. A third, less familiar type of violence likely 
to increase as a result of global warming might best 
be described as migratory conflict. 

Resource wars arise when competing states 
or ethnic enclaves fight over the possession of 
key resources—particularly water supplies, oil 
reserves, diamond fields, timber stands, and min- 
eral deposits. Such conflicts, as noted, have been 
a feature of human behavior since time immemo- 
rial. Conflicts over resources were less prevalent 
during the cold war era, when ideological antago- 
nisms were the driving force in world affairs, but 
they have become more conspicuous since the 
demise of the Soviet Union and the outbreak of 
fresh disputes in the developing world. Though 
often characterized as ethnic and religious wars, 
many of these newer conflicts have been, at root, 
disputes over the allocation of land, water, timber, 
or other valuable commodities. Bitter fighting in 
Angola and Sierra Leone, for example, was prin- 
cipally driven by competition over the illicit trade 
in diamonds. Struggles over diamonds, timber, and 
coltan (a critical ingredient in the manufacture of 
cell phones) have fueled the ongoing violence in 
Congo. Wars in Somalia, Ethiopia, and the Darfur 
region of Sudan have largely been sparked by dis- 
putes over land and water rights. 

Even without global warming, the incidence 
of intergroup wars like these is likely to increase 
because the demand for key resources is grow- 
ing while supplies, in many cases, are shrinking. 
On the demand side of the ledger, many develop- 
ing countries are expected to experience a sharp 
increase in population over the next several 
decades along with a steady increase in per cap- 
ita consumption levels. On the supply side, many 
once-lucrative sources of oil, natural gas, uranium, 
copper, timber, fish, and underground water (aqui- 
fers) are expected to be depleted, producing sig- 
nificant scarcities of these materials. Virtually all 
states and societies are likely to experience some 
traumas and hardships as a result, but some groups 
will suffer far more than others. And because these 
disparities are likely to comcide with national, eth- 
nic, and religious distinctions, they will provide 
ample fodder for those who seek justifications for 
waging war on “others” who can be portrayed as 
the cause of one’s own hardships and misfortunes. 

Add climate change to the equation, and the 
picture becomes much, much worse. While most 
of the world’s regions are likely to experience a 
reduction in the supply of at least some critical 
resources, it is true that a few could see limited 
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gains from global warming. Some countries in the 
far north, for example, could benefit from more 
rainfall and longer growing seasons, allowing for 
increased food output. Russia also hopes to ben- 
efit from the melting of the Arctic ice cap, which 
theoretically would allow oil and natural gas drill- 
ing in areas now covered year-round by thick ice. 
But even if these hypothetical advantages are not 
outweighed by other, less desirable consequences 
of global warming, any perception of a widening 
chasm between the “winners” and “losers” of cli- 
mate change—when the overwhelming majority of 
the world’s population is likely to fall in the latter 
category—could direct angry and potentially lethal 
attention toward the former. 

Climate change will increase pressure on nearly 
every key resource used by humans, but land and 
fresh water will probably experience the greatest 
effects. Conflict over arable land has been one of the 
most persistent causes of warfare throughout history, 
and it is hard to imagine 
that global warming will 
not increase the likeli- 
hood of this type of con- 
flict. Lf the projections by 
the IPcc’s Working Group 
Il prove accurate, vast 
inland areas of North and South America, Africa, 
and South and Central Asia are likely to suffer from 
diminished rainfall and recurring drought, turning 
once productive croplands into lifeless dustbowls. 
At the same time, many once reliable river systems 
will offer sharply reduced water flows, as the gla- 
ciers and snowpacks that feed them melt and recede 
or disappear. Again, not- every area will suffer in 
this fashion: Some coastal highlands (for example, 
in the Horn of Africa) could experience increased 
precipitation and longer growing seasons, allowing 
greatly increased food production. Under these cir- 
cumstances, those who feel cheated by the vagaries 
of climate change may feel impelled to invade and 
occupy the lands of those who, in their view, are 
unjustly blessed by the same fickle forces. 

An area of particular concern among many cli- 
matologists is the Sahel region of Central Africa. 
The Sahel—the southern fringe of the Sahara 
Desert—stretches clear across Africa at its wid- 
est point from Senegal and Mauritania in the west 
through Mali, Niger, Chad, and Sudan (notably 
Dartur), to Eritrea and Ethiopia in the east. This 
is an area historically inhabited by Muslim pas- 
toralists (mainly cattle herders) who are now 
being driven south by the steady advance of the 





As climate change kicks in, the risk of 
resource wars will grow many times over. 





Sahara into lands occupied by non-Muslim farm- 
ers—often provoking conflict in the process. The 
southward advance of the Sahara is believed to be 
one of the earliest observable effects of climate 
change and, as global temperatures rise, its rate of 
expansion is expected to increase. This, in turn, is 
likely to trigger intensified conflict from one end 
of the Sahel to the other. 


WATCHING THE RIVER FLOW 

Global climate change is also likely to increase 
the risk of conflict over vital supplies of fresh water. 
Although states have rarely gone to war over dis- 
puted water supplies in recent times, they have 
often threatened to do so, and the risk factors appear 
to be growing. Water scarcity and stress are already 
a significant problem in many parts of the world, 
and are expected to become more so as a result of 
population growth, urbanization, and industrial- 
ization. Furthermore, many of the countries with 
the greatest exposure to 
water scarcity are highly 
dependent on river sys- 
tems that arise outside 
their territory and pass 
through nations with 
which they have poor or 
unfriendly relations. Egypt, for example, is almost 
entirely dependent for its fresh water on the Nile, 
which arises in Central Africa (in the case of the 
White Nile) and Ethiopia (in the case of the Blue 
Nile). Iraq and Syria both depend for much of their 
water on the Tigris and Euphrates, which originate 
in Turkey. Israel relies on the Jordan River, which 
originates, in part, in Lebanon and Syria. 

When an upstream country in any of these 
trans-boundary systems decides to dam a river 
and use it for domestic irrigation, the downstream 
country will inevitably experience a reduced flow, 
and this can be seen by that country as a signifi- 
cant threat to its well-being. It is not surprising, 
then, that downstream states like Egypt and Israel 
have threatened to go to war against any upstream 
state that endangers its water supply in this man- 
ner. “Water for Israel is not a luxury,” former 
Prime Minister Moshe Sharett once proclaimed. 
“It is not just a desirable and helpful addition to 
our natural resources. Water is life itself.” 

How, exactly, global warming will affect any 
particular river system cannot be predicted with 
absolute assurance. However, it is clear from the 
IPCCS Fourth Assessment Report that many of the 
world’s most important trans-boundary river sys- 


tems in tropical and mid-temperate areas are likely 
to experience reduced flows as a result of climate 
change. This will significantly increase the compe- 
tition among states for the ever-diminishing sup- 
ply, thus increasing the risk of conflict. 

Egypt is a source of particular concern 1n this 
regard, both because of its extreme reliance on 
the Nile—which originates far from its own terri- 
tory—and because of its repeated threats to attack 
any upstream country that attempts to interfere 
with the rivers flow. The Nile is the world’s longest 
river and travels for more than a thousand miles 
through nearly cloudless desert before reaching 
Cairo, making it especially vulnerable to higher 
evaporation rates as global temperatures rise. Any 
reduction in upstream rainfall would also reduce 
its flow, increasing Egypt's vulnerability. Mean- 
while, as water scarcity grows, so will Egypt's 
population, which is projected to increase from 
80 million today to between 115 million and 179 
million by 2050. Under these circumstances, any 
efforts by Ethiopia, Sudan, Uganda, or any of the 
other upstream states to divert the Nile’s flow to 
meet the needs of their own soaring populations 
would almost assuredly trigger a panicky and quite 
possibly violent response from Egypt. 


THE MOGADISHU EFFECT 

A second type of violence that likely will 
increase as a result of global climate change is the 
sort of militia rule and gang warfare that prevail 
today in Mogadishu, the ‘Somali capital. This is a 
condition in which the established government no 
longer exists or exercises effective authority; as a 
consequence, armed bands of one kind or another 
control access to critical resources, and these 
gangs or militias constantly fight among them- 
selves over what little remains. Such violence has 
become familiar in the post-cold war era, as once 
vigorous states have collapsed and ethnic mili- 
tias—often allied with or built around criminal 
associations—have arisen in their place. Multina- 
tional peacekeeping forces have confronted such 
bands in Somalia, Sierra Leone, Congo, Bosnia, 
Haiti, Sudan, Rwanda, and elsewhere, often with 
discouraging results. 

Much research has been devoted to the causes of 
state collapse and the rise of ethnic militias in the 
post—cold war era, but this research has not man- 
aged to identify a clear, consistent set of precipitat- 
ing factors. Corruption, authoritarianism, endemic 
poverty, ethnic favoritism, and poor social services 
are often common factors, but each case has its 
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own distinctive features. What is true in all of these 
instances, however, is that the central government 
proves incapable of coping with an onslaught of 
powerful socioeconomic forces and either disinte- 
grates entirely (as in Somalia) or loses control of 
large regions of the country—sometimes every- 
thing but the capital itself. Looking around the 
world, one can identify any number of countries 
that could, under existing circumstances, fall prey 
to these types of forces. Add global warming to the 
mix, and the pressures on these already vulnerable 
states grow much stronger. 

Climate change will contribute to the propen- 
sity for weak states to collapse and give rise to 
militia rule and ethnic conflict for a variety of 
reasons. Consider any nation in the tropical or 
sub-temperate regions that depends for a sig- 
nificant share of its gross domestic product on 
farming, herding, forestry, and fishing, and that 
encompasses within its population more than one 
major ethnic, religious, or linguistic community. 
As indicated in the report of Working Group II, 
global warming is likely to harm some if not all of 
these livelihoods, though not to the same extent 
and not all at once. Also, some outlying parts of 
the country may become virtually uninhabitable, 
forcing people to migrate to the major city (or cit- 
ies), often the capital or major port; or to areas 
more fortunate, which may be occupied by peo- 
ple of a different ethnicity (or religion, language 
group, and so forth). The decline in farming, 
fishing, and other livelihoods will contribute to a 
reduction in GDP, diminishing the revenues of the 
central government and thus its ability to shoul- 
der additional burdens. Meanwhile, the move- 
ment of desperate refugees to the cities or other 
areas will produce an enormous need for relief 
services and exacerbate inter-group tensions. 

All this would be a Herculean challenge for 
even the most affluent and capable governments, 
as the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina showed 
Americans. For poor, weak, and divided gov- 
ernments, the challenge could well prove insur- 
mountable. As states collapse under the strain, 
what might be called the “Mogadishu effect” will 
kick in. Armed groups will coalesce around clans, 
tribes, village ties, and so on, as each group strives 
to ensure its own survival, at whatever price in 
bullets and blood. It is in precisely these circum- 
stances, moreover, that extremist movements take 
root. With food and housing ın short supply and 
city streets clogged with refugees, it 1s easy fora 
demagogue to blame another group or tribe for 
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his own group’s misfortunes and to call for vio- 
lent action to redress grievances. 

Because existing models cannot pinpoint future 
climate trends at the local level, it is not possible 
to predict where this combination of effects is most 
likely to result in state collapse, militia rule, and 
warfare among armed bands in the years ahead. 
Nonetheless, in its carefully worded manner, the 
IPCC in its Fourth Assessment Report provides some 
revealing hints. Speaking of the “negative effects” of 
climate change on human populations, it concludes: 
“The most vulnerable industries, settlements, and 
societies are generally those in coastal and river 
flood plains, those whose economies are closely 
linked with climate-sensitive resources, and those 
in areas prone to extreme weather events, especially 
where rapid urbanization is occurring.” In most 
nations, moreover, vulnerable areas are not isolated 
but are linked in exten- 





inhabiting the more privileged locales. Of course, 
undocumented migrants from drought-prone 
areas of Mexico and Africa are already meeting 
significant resistance in their efforts to enter the 
United States and Europe, respectively. Many have 
perished in desperate attempts to circumvent the 
fences, border patrols, and other means employed 
to impede them. 

But these struggles take place largely on an 
individual basis, or in groups of ten or a hundred 
at a time. Once global warming occurs on a mas- 
sive scale, it is possible to conceive of migratory 
movements encompassing entire communities or 
regions, involving tens of thousands of people— 
some equipped with arms or formed into militias. 
In such scenarios, the struggle to cross national 
borders and settle in new lands could take on the 
form of ragged military campaigns—not unlike the 

travails experienced by 
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and state systems col- 

lapse in their wake, giving rise to gang and militia 
tule, violence might take many forms. Street-to- 
street combat for control over particular neigh- 
borhoods (and the distribution of relief supplies 
or vital commodities) is one common form. Fight- 
ing for control over desert oases, as in Darfur, is 
another. Impoverished farmers driven from their 
own territories by drought may invade neighbor- 
ing lands. All of this will cause immense suffering 
and generate more refugees, creating ripple effects 
and sparking calls for international humanitarian 
intervention, as in the case of Darfur. This could 
lead as well to the deployment of international 
peacekeeping forces, and so result in clashes of 
yet another sort. The breakdown of state rule in 
affected areas will also facilitate the activities of 
criminals, mercenaries, drug traffickers, and oth- 
ers who flourish in an atmosphere of chaos— 
including international terrorists. 


MIGRATORY CONFLICTS 

Yet a third type of conflict arising from global 
climate change might best be described as migra- 
tory warfare. This is armed violence provoked by 
efforts by large groups of people to migrate from 
environmentally devastated areas to less affected 
regions in the face of armed resistance by those 





lence of migratory 
pressures like ieee could produce a number of 
worrisome phenomena. On one hand, destination 
countries like the United States, Spain, France, and 
Italy could choose to place even greater emphasis 
on the physical sealing-off of their borders and the 
use of military or paramilitary forces to stem the 
flood of immigrants. Even as experts debate the 
utility of such measures—especially in the face of 
vastly increased migratory pressures—more forc- 
ible means are certain to produce higher levels of 
death (whether through drowning, heat prostration, 
or shootouts with border guards), raising difficult 
moral questions. On the other hand, the growing 
intrusion of people with alien backgrounds could 
further inflame anti-immigrant sentiment in these 
countries, possibly leading to anti-immigrant vio- 
lence or the ascendancy of ultranationalistic or even 
neo-Nazi political parties (with attendant social dis- 
order and the possibility of increased militarism). 
However this plays out, migratory pressures on this 
scale are certain to prove highly destabilizing in 
many parts of the world. 

The global security implications of such phe- 
nomena were first accorded serious consideration 
in a 2007 study conducted by a group of retired Us 
military officers convened by the CNA Corporation, 
a not-for-profit military contractor. In National Secu- 


rity and the Threat of Climate Change, the officers, 
led by former Army Chief of Staff General Gordon 
R. Sullivan, concluded that migratory pressures are 
likely to be among the most destabilizing impacts 
of global warming. For the United States, the great- 
est national security problem arising out of climate 
change “may be an increased flow of migrants north- 
ward into the U.S.” Despite vigorous efforts to stem 
the flood of illegal immigrants, the rate of immigra- 
tion is likely to rise “because the water situation in 
Mexico is already marginal and could worsen with 
less rainfall and more droughts.” This, in turn, is 
likely to produce increased political outrage among 
long-term residents of border states, along with 
intensified efforts to exclude illegal migrants—with 
questionable results. 

A similar dynamic is developing in the wealthier 
parts of Europe. “The greater threat to Europe lies 
in migration of people from across the Mediter- 
ranean, from the Maghreb, the Middle East, and 
sub-Saharan Africa,” the CNA study observed. “As 
more people migrate from the Middle East because 
of water shortages and loss of their already mar- 
ginal agricultural lands (as, for instance, if the Nile 
Delta disappears under the rising sea level), the 
social and economic stress on European nations 
will grow.” Such stress can take many forms, but 
anti-immigrant violence is sure to be among the 
more likely outcomes. i 

A sharp increase in international migrations 
brought about by climate change is likely to have 
other baneful effects for world stability. As coun- 
tries act to seal their borders and prevent the in- 
migration of environmental refugees, they are far 
less likely to participate in inclusionary political 
projects like the further expansion of the Euro- 
pean Union—which, by its nature, would facilitate 
migration. Indeed, one might expect the EU to fall 
apart, with the original core of Western European 
countries breaking away from Greece and newer 
members in southeastern ‘Europe, which are 
expected to suffer from drought and water scarcity 
as a result of global warming. This, in turn, could 
give rise to the emergence of new military blocs, 
with Russia keen to restore its influence in east- 
central Europe. Other efforts to build and expand 
regional parmerships—for example, the Associa- 
tion of Southeast Asian Nations—could suffer a 
similar fate, as politically insecure states seek to 
drive off migrants from less-fortunate neighboring 
nations. Isolationism and xenophobia historically 
have been harbingers of conflict. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 

As the effects of global warming become more 
pronounced, the world community will have to 
cope with a wide range of extreme environmen- 
tal perils: prolonged droughts, intense storms, 
extensive coastal flooding, and so on. In practi- 
cal terms, however, it may well be that the most 
costly and challenging consequence of climate 
change will be an increase in violent conflict and 
all the humanitarian trauma this brings with it. 
The war ın Darfur provides a sobering indica- 
tion of what this is likely to entail: Although this 
tragic conflict, affecting hundreds of thousands 
of still-vulnerable civilians, cannot be attributed 
to climate change alone, it comes as close as any 
contemporary contest to the global warming bat- 
tlefields of the future. 

All this should lead us to think differently about 
both “national security” and global warming itself. 
In traditional national security discourse, the 
overarching challenge is how best to protect the 
nation against identifiable armed adversaries. But 
in a world of severe climate change, the greatest 
challenge is not likely to come from well-equipped 
hostile powers. More likely it will emerge from 
chaos and violence and civil conflicts arising from 
the breakdown of states and the ensuing struggles 
over scarce and diminishing resources. 

Under these circumstances, national security 
will take on an entirely new meaning—requiring, 
for one thing, a corresponding transformation 
of the role and organization of a nation’s armed 
forces. One would expect, for instance, a much 
greater emphasis on civil-defense functions: flood 
control, emergency response in times of disaster, 
anti-looting operations, refugee protection and 
resettlement, and so forth. The international com- 
munity will also need to be much better prepared 
for humanitarian interventions and peacekeeping 
in the event of environmental-related conflicts. 

Finally, it should be apparent that a world of 
unceasing resource wars, state disintegration, mili- 
tia rule, and migratory conflicts will not be a safe 
or desirable world for anyone. These may not be 
the images one most associates with global warm- 
ing, but they may, in fact, prove to be the most 
immediate and concrete consequences of climate 
change. As if there were not already enough good 
reasons to take swift action to curb emissions of 
greenhouse gases, the prospect of increased armed 
conflict should, one would hope, convince those 
still unaware of the magnitude of the danger. W 
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International Cooperation 
in a Post-Kyoto World 


BRYAN K. MIGNONE 


n September 28, 2007, four days after 
(eae Nations Secretary General Ban Ki- 

moon implored diplomats to “confront 
climate change within a global framework .. . that 
guarantees the highest level of international cooper- 
ation,” US President George W. Bush offered a quali- 
fied endorsement of this proposition. At a White 
House-sponsored “climate summit,” he declared 
that major economies must “lead the world to pro- 
duce fewer greenhouse gas emissions,” but that they 
must do so “in a way that does not undermine eco- 
nomic growth.” 

Many participants at the summit, representing 
16 of the world’s largest economies, applauded the 
presidents personal involvement with an issue he 
had previously dismissed, yet still left Washington 
at the end of an unseasonably warm September 
visibly underwhelmed. Reflecting the ambiva- 
lence of his peers, German Environment Minister 
Sigmar Gabriel bluntly characterized the event as 
“a great step for the Americans and a small step 
for mankind.” And if the reception from Bush’s 
international colleagues was lukewarm, the reac- 
tion from his domestic critics was positively frigid. 
David Doniger, speaking on behalf of the Natural 
Resources Defense Council, echoed the sentiments 
of many on the environmental left when he called 
the president’ plan an “ineffective, voluntary, bake- 
sale approach to the global warming challenge.” 

Although the president has avoided taking jabs 
at the science of climate change in recent years (he 
summarized it briefly, but accurately, in his speech 
to the conference), some fear that the US admin- 
istration is merely shifting to a more creative and 
potentially more dangerous strategy of procrasti- 
nation. Certainly the White House continues to 
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characterize binding constraints on greenhouse 
gas emissions as the shortest path between general 
economic prosperity and self-imposed recession. 

Procrastination at home tends, of course, to 
undermine the larger and more fragile process of 
international negotiation. Aware of this fact ata 
time when transatlantic relations are ostensibly on 
the mend, the Us administration has tried to dispel 
any notion that its policies are designed to derail 
the current UN process for addressing global warm- 
ing. Indeed, President Bush himself has gone out 
of his way—in words, if not actlons—to support 
the existing institutional framework. He has sug- 
gested, for example, that one consequence of his 
climate conference would be to “advance negotia- 
tions under the United Nations Framework Con- 
vention on Climate Change” and that continued 
high-level diplomacy will be necessary to “reach a 
global consensus at the UN in 2009.” 

How does one reconcile statements in support l 
of the UN process with the administration's long- 
standing aversion to binding international com- 
mitments? Part of the answer may lie in the fact 
that the objective of the Framework Convention 
is distinct from the means by which that objective 
is to be achieved. The first step in the UN process 
implied in the Convention—and the only part 
actively endorsed by the Bush administration— 
requires nations to collectively decide on a single, 
long-term environmental goal. 

Because this long-term goal is meaningful only 
to the extent that it can steer near-term policy, 
the second, more difficult step in the process 
requires nations to agree on the best path to the 
shared endpoint. This, in turn, requires them to 
determine how commitments to reduce emissions 
should be distributed, in a way that is both equi- 
table and stable, among sovereign states facing 
vastly different national circumstances. This sort 


Te 


of “top-down” approach, in which a schedule of 
national commitments is derived from a single, 
collectively rational objective, makes sense in 
principle, but it has been notoriously difficult to 
implement in practice. 

On the surface, the plan advocated by Bush at 
his conference appears to be yet another varia- 
tion of the top-down approach, in the sense that it 
begins with a diplomatic process aimed at reaching 
` consensus on a long-term environmental goal. But 
because the administration encourages nations to 
pursue nonbinding, individually rational policies 
(such as technology development) to achieve this 
end, there is in fact no guarantee that the collec- 
tively rational objective would ever be realized. As 
such, the US approach would be more aptly charac- 
terized as “bottom-up.” 

The division of international climate- policy 
architectures into either top-down or bottom-up 
approaches is a con- 
venient analytic tool. 
The danger of such a 
taxonomy, however, is 
that it presents decision 
makers with a false 
choice—between agree- 
ments in which politi- 
cal constraints are subordinate to e ET 
goals and. agreements in which environmental 
goals are subordinate to political constraints. Nei- 
ther of these approaches is likely to yield a sensible 
climate change agreement in the long run. 

With a conventional top-down approach, the 


environmental objective is decided without regard 


for what sorts of sharing arrangements are politi- 
cally viable. As a result, top-down approaches tend 
to suffer from participation and compliance prob- 
lems. To many, the Kyoto Protocol perfectly exem- 
plifies the shortcomings of this type of strategy. A 
bottom-up approach, on the other hand, because 
it lacks any binding environmental objective, is 
really nothing more than a fancy way to sanction 
the status quo. The real challenge for the interna- 
tional community is to steer a path between these 
two extremes in a way that incorporates the best 
elements of each. 


REVISITING RIO 


For more than 15 years, the universally rec- 
ognized foundation for all international climate 
policy has been the UN Framework Convention 
on Climate Change (UNFCCC), a treaty negotiated 
at the Rio de Janeiro “Earth Summit” in 1992 and 





Any treaty that neglects rapidly 
growing economies in the developing 
world is effectively doomed from the start. 
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subsequently ratified by 191 nations, including 
the United States under the first President Bush. 
Stated simply, the objective, according to Article 2 
of the Convention, is “stabilization of greenhouse 
gas concentrations in the atmosphere at a level that 
would prevent dangerous anthropogenic interfer- 
ence with the climate system.” 

The ambiguity of this objective was partly inten- 
tional (it was designed primarily to secure broad 
participation) and partly unavoidable (the science 
available at the time was insufficient to translate 
global warming impacts into quantitative emis- 
sions targets). Even so, the interpretive flexibility of 
Article 2 has often been used to excuse inaction or 
delay. For example, in withdrawing all Us support 
for the Kyoto Protocol to the UNFCCC shortly after 
taking office in 2001, President Bush rationalized 
his decision by noting that “no one can say with 
any certainty what constitutes dangerous anthropo- 
genic interference and 
therefore what levels 
of warming must be 
avoided.” 

Such inaction: is 
increasingly difficult 
to justify today. In 
February of this year, 
the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC), an international body of scientsts and cli- 
mate change researchers, released a long-awaited 
report, which concluded “with high confidence 
that anthropogenic warming over the last three 
decades has had a discernable influence on many 
physical and biological systems.” This conclu- 
sion—or rather the confidence with which the con- 
clusion was asserted—caught some policy makers 
by surprise. Before the release of the report, many 
had mistakenly assumed that the effects of climate 
change would not be observable with any certainty 
for at least another generation. 

Looking ahead, it is widely known that the 
impacts of global warming will not be distributed 
uniformly. In part, such differences result from 
accidents of geography; in part, they depend on a 
regions human capacity to adapt. Taken together, 
these two factors imply that Africa—whose cli- 
mate and social institutions are fragile even in the 
absence of warming—will bear a disproportion- 
ate share of the global burden. Indeed, the IPCC 
projects that by 2020, between 75 and 250 million 
Africans will be exposed to an increase in water 
stress because of climate change. Water scarcity, a 
major problem in itself, will exacerbate other prob- 
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lems, like food security. The IPCC report projects 
that in some African countries, yields from rain- 
fed agriculture could decline by up to 50 percent 
by 2020. 

Even robust projections of climate change 


effects, however, will not eliminate the ambiguity ` 


inherent in Article 2 of the Framework Convention. 
Problems of interpretation arise precisely from the 
fact that human impacts, however well they might 
be quantified, will not be felt uniformly around the 
globe. Russia, for example, may experience a lon- 
ger growing season (a net benefit for food produc- 
tion), while Bangladesh will probably experience 
severe flooding, leading to the displacement of 
millions of people. So, in order to achieve consen- 
sus on the concept of “dangerous anthropogenic 
interference with the climate system,” individual 
nations must realize that impacts in one region are 
not wholly separable from impacts in another. In 
other words, they must come to terms with the fact 
that instability in one region often leads to insecu- 
rity in another. 

Fortunately, this 
seems to be happen- 
ing. A week after 
the IPCC released 
its most recent con- 
clusions, the not- 
for-profit CNA Corporation published a study, 
backed by a panel of 11 retired three- and four- 
star admirals and generals, tying the impacts of 
climate change directly to security and stability. 
The authors of the report cautioned that climate 
change could act as a “threat multiplier” in some 
of the most volatile regions of the world. They 
argued that many of the impacts projected by the 
IPCC (including decreased food production, greater 
incidence of disease, and water stress) could per- 
turb fragile societies in ways that would enhance 
the potential for internal conflict, extremism, and 
authoritarianism. These concerns have since fueled 
new legislation in the United States requiring the 
impacts of climate change to be considered in 
future National Intelligence Estimates. Such legis- 
lation implicitly acknowledges that the effects of 
global warming are likely to be much more diffuse 
than they first appear. 

In light of these and other projections, German 
Chancellor Angela Merkel and other European 
leaders have called for a 2°C ceiling on allowable 
global warming, a proposal that President Bush has 
offered to “consider seriously” at future meetings. 
While arbitrary, this target is nonetheless reason- 





The most favorable environmental outcomes may 
also be the most difficult to implement politically. 





able. There is growing evidence that a number 
of fragile systems—ice sheets among them—will 
respond irreversibly to temperature increases above 
this threshold. 

Moreover, uf the target is shown to be too strin- 
gent as new science is made available, it can be 
amended accordingly. This sort of iterative review 
process has some precedent both internationally 
(in the context of the Montreal Protocol, which 
has successfully phased out ozone-depleting sub- ` 
stances) and domestically in the United States (in 
the context of air and water quality regulation). 
Notably, in almost all cases, new knowledge has 
led over time to the tightening—not relaxation— 
of standards. 


LEARNING FROM KYOTO 

Because the Framework Convention itself does 
not contain binding provisions, parties to the treaty 
must negotiate individual emissions reductions at 
regular high-level meetings (called Conferences 
of the Parties or 
“cops”). The 1997 
Kyoto Protocol, 
arguably the most 
well-known inter- 
national treaty in 
force today, was the 
product of the third such meeting (Cop-3). To date, 
175 parties have ratified the protocol; of these, 36 
(and the European Union) are required under the 
terms of the treaty to reduce greenhouse gas emis- 
sions by specified amounts below 1990 levels dur- 
ing the first commitment period, which spans the 
five years between 2008 and' 2012. 

The Convention envisioned an implementa- 
tion process whereby industrialized nations would 
take the lead in reducing emissions. This “com- 
mon but differentiated” strategy was codified in 
the so-called Berlin Mandate of 1995 (a product 
of Cop-1), which effectively exempted all develop- 
ing countries from the Kyoto Protocol. Fearing a 
potentially significant transfer of jobs overseas, US 
lawmakers countered with the 1997 Byrd-Hagel 
resolution. It expressed the overwhelming sense 
of the Senate (the vote was 95-0) that Us partic1- 
pation in any binding treaty should be contingent 
on active participation from the developing world. 
President Bill Clinton, facing dim prospects for 
ratification of the Kyoto Protocol, never submit- 
ted it to the Senate; President Bush, shortly after 
taking office, withdrew US support for the treaty 
altogether. As a result, both the United States and 


China, the top two emitters of greenhouse gases 
worldwide, conspicuously lack obligations under 
the Kyoto Protocol. 

In retrospect, at least three lessons can be 
drawn from this experience. The first is that, 
despite the obvious benefits of universal partici- 
pation, large groups are difficult to manage—and 
the success of any climate treaty actually depends 
on the actions of only a relatively small group 
of nations, perhaps 20 or 
fewer. The second lesson 
is that concern over eco- 
nomic “leakage”—the ten- 
dency of industrial activity 
to migrate to regions 
with less stringent envi- 
ronmental regulations— 
strongly constrains the 
set of sustainable coopera- 
tive arrangements avail- 
able to negotiators. The 
_ third and arguably least 
obvious lesson, though it 
is considerably clearer in 
hindsight, is that domes- 
tic legislative support 
must precede executive 
consent, particularly in 
the United States. 

The first lesson, in addi- 
tion to highlighting an 
obvious behavioral fact, 
draws attention to the 
strong coupling between 
economic production and 
emissions of the carbon 
dioxide that helps to trap 
heat in the atmosphere. 
Today, the same 15 countries that account for 
four-fifths of global economic output also produce 
four-fifths of global greenhouse gas emissions. 
These emissions are divided between developed 
and developing countries, and while most of the 
carbon dioxide already added to the atmosphere 
on account of human activities can be traced to 
developed countries, the greater share of future 
emissions is expected to come from the develop- 
ing world. This implies that, even though univer- 
sal participation is not necessary (and should be 
avoided for managerial reasons), participation by 
developing countries is essential. Any treaty that 
neglects rapidly growing economies in the devel- 
oping world is effectively doomed from the start. 





Breaking the Ice 
Rapid melting ls apparent near Antarctica’s Marr Glacer. 
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Because universal participation would seem to 
be the most obvious way to avoid economic leak- 
age, the second lesson appears to contradict the 
first. But in reality, political concern over leakage 
tends to exceed its actual economic impact. This 
political concern, moreover, is directed primar- 
ily toward major emerging economies (above all, 
China and India). Taken together, the first two 
lessons imply that smaller negotiating frame- 
works that allow for tar- 
geted participation from 
both the developed and 
the developing world are 
most likely to mitigate 
political resistance while 
advancing the desired 
environmental outcome. 

A number of such 
smaller frameworks have 
been suggested—from for- 
mer Canadian Prime Min- 
ister Paul Martin’s idea of 
an “L20,” designed to pro- 
mote informal discussion 
at the leadership level, to 
some calls for a “G8+5,” 
in which top emitters from 
the developing world (for 
example, China, India, 
Brazil, Mexico, and South 
Africa) would be com- 
bined with the existing 
group of leading indus- 
trialized nations to work 
out an agreement. Presi- 
dent Bush’s idea to bring 
together the major econo- 
mies of the world (a “top 
16,” for lack of a better term), which he originally 
proposed at the most recent Group of Eight meet- 
ing in June, certainly makes as much sense as any 
of the others. That said, the success of any frame- 
work will ultimately be judged by its results, not 
by the process that inspired it. 

Perhaps by accident, the United States seems to 
have internalized the third lesson along with the 
other two. Throughout the 1990s, domestic pro- 
grams to mandate carbon emissions reductions in 
the United States never seemed seriously viable. 
For a variety of reasons—ranging from better 
science to better publicity to enhanced business 
interest to new state-level mandates—the pros- 
pects for binding domestic legislation do not 
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seem nearly so bleak today. As a result, President 
Bush, in supporting relatively weak measures, 
finds himself effectively in a position opposite 
to that of his predecessor, who advocated strong 
measures despite an overwhelming lack of enthu- 
siasm on Capitol Hill. 

Today, one of the key unresolved questions of 
Kyoto is whether the current international sys- 
tem can support (and enforce) binding emissions 
reductions. The failure of Kyoto to involve two of 
the most important economies has led some (Presi- 
dent Bush among them) to advocate nonbinding, 
bottom-up strategies over traditional, top-down 
strategies with targets and timetables. Most of the 
president's international peers, however, remain 
unconvinced that this approach is suited to the 
magnitude of the task at hand. 


A NEW WASHINGTON CONSENSUS? 

Technology has always been the centerpiece 
of the Bush administration’s approach to climate 
change, and it has remained so eyen as the dip- 
lomatic strategy has shifted in recent months. 
Speaking at the White House—sponsored summit, 
Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice enthusiastically 
marketed this approach, calling on participants to 
“cut the Gordian Knot of fossil fuels, carbon emis- 
sions, and economic activity . . . through a revo- 
lution in energy technology.” She encouraged 
nations to reject the choice between economic 
growth and environmental protection by advanc- 
ing “new energy technologies that not only pose 
no risk to economic growth, but can actually 
accelerate it.” 

Unfortunately, the key ingredients of such an 
energy revolution are never revealed. In his speech 
at the summit, the president announced plans for 
a new international clean technology fund aimed 
at financing energy projects in the developing 
world.-Most of his remarks, however, were simply 
designed to enhance support for several existing 
domestic initiatives, such as ones aimed at increas- 
ing energy generation from nuclear, clean coal, and 
renewable power sources. 

Such a patchwork of relatively weak policies will 
almost certainly fail to generate significant trans- 
formation, particularly since the very newest tech- 
nologies will not be deployed in the marketplace 
without additional incentives. For example, the 
cost of advanced technology to capture and store 
carbon from coal-burning power plants might be 
lowered through government-funded research, but 
such support will still not make the technology 


competitive with conventional coal plants, in the 
absence of direct regulation. 

The largely voluntary approach advocated by 
the Bush administration can be contrasted’ with 
various mandatory cap-and-trade programs cur- 
rently making their way through Congress, where 
a renewed push to advance legislation is expected 
this fall. All of these bills would cap total emis- 
sions of carbon dioxide in the economy during a 
given year, then permits would be issued to regu- 
lated entities (like power plants or oil refineries), 
which would be allowed to trade permits among 
themselves in order to minimize the overall cost 
of compliance. These proposals are essentially 
the mirror image of the president’s plan, in the 
sense that they contain stiff, mandatory targets, 
but few concrete technological recipes to assist 
in implementation. 

Under this type of plan, mandated emissions 
reductions can be achieved in one of two prin- 
cipal ways—either by making economic activity 
more efficient (reducing energy demand) so that 
less energy is required per unit of economic out- 
put, or by decarbonizing energy supply so that 
less carbon is released per unit of energy con- 
sumed. The cost of any such reduction program 
tends to rise with the stringency of the environ- 
mental target. This is because more dramatic 
reductions require greater technological substitu- 
tion (away from cheap, carbon-intensive energy 
supply toward more expensive, carbon-free forms 
of supply) as well as economic substitution (away 
from energy altogether as the price rises or as the 
existing low-carbon energy supply falls short of 
meeting demand). It follows from this that the 
most favorable environmental outcomes may also 
be the most difficult to implement politically. 

Together, these considerations suggest that 
neither technology policy by itself nor regula- 
tory policy on its own is sufficient to achieve an 
ambitious objective when it comes to stabilizing 
greenhouse gas concentrations and avoiding the 
worst-case scenarios of climate change. On one 
hand, mandatory emissions caps imposed with- 
out an accompanying technology strategy are 
prone to problems with participation and compli- 
ance because the implied implementation costs 
undermine political support. On the other hand, a 
technology strategy without an accompanying set 
of regulatory mandates is unlikely to adequately 
prepare energy markets to accept new technol- 
ogy. Only by combining regulation with a serious 
technology strategy can climate change objectives 


be achieved in an economically—and thus politi- 
cally—viable way. 


BEIJING'S DILEMMA 
_ These lessons apply as well in the international 
arena as they do in the United States. In fact, because 
technology is so unevenly distributed around the 
globe, a technological road map is even more criti- 
cal in the context of an international cap-and-trade 
regime. Rapidly growing countries may have trouble 
reaching targets in an economically sensible way if 
the gap between projected and policy-prescribed 
emissions is very large. 

For example, to provide the energy necessary 
for‘its industrial activities—not to mention its 
rapidly growing, urbanizing middle class—China 
is currently building the equivalent of one coal- 
fired power plant each week. The implied rate of 
emissions growth from such expansion is stagger- 
ing; some estimates suggest that China has already 
surpassed the United 
States as the largest emit- 
ter of carbon dioxide in 
the world. This means 
that if China is forced to 
start reducing its emis- 
sions in the near term, it 
will need to find a way to replace the energy that it 
now produces from coal. Of course, the same holds 
. for oil, which the Chinese economy demands in 
ever larger quantities. The United States and other 
developed countries would face similar chal- 
lenges under future carbon constraints, but these 
challenges would be quantitatively less extreme 
because growth rates in the developed world are 
much lower. 

One way to make up for less carbon-based 
energy is to consume less energy in the first place. 
This is the goal of programs to improve energy 
efficiency. A recent report by the McKinsey Global 
Institute estimates that the growth in global energy 
demand could be cut in half over the next 15 years 
simply by deploying existing technologies that 
exhibit a return on investment of 10 percent or 
more. In theory, even greater reductions in energy 
use could be achieved with technologies that pro- 
vide lower rates of return. Many such opportuni- 
ties to improve energy efficiency abound in the 
developing world, and these should be viewed as 
necessary components of any comprehensive inter- 
national technology strategy. 

Of course, new energy supply technologies are 
also key elements of any solution. In China, new 





At this point, those bargaining with 
the United States can afford to be bold. 
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technologies to scrub carbon from the smoke- 
stacks of coal-fired power plants, if they could 
be deployed inexpensively, would have tremen- 
dous potential to mitigate the environmental 
consequences of that country’s recent growth. 
The Chinese, meanwhile, have made vehicle fuel 
efficiency a national priority, yet new technolo- 
gies that could revolutionize transport have not 
yet made it to market: If these sorts of solutions 
remain economically out of reach, then any strict 
mandatory control regime would.jeopardize the 
economic growth to which the Chinese leader- 
ship remains firmly committed. 

In this case, targets may need to be adjusted, 
or they will simply not be heeded. One solution 
would be to allow regulated entities to purchase 
emissions permits at a specified price—a familiar 
cost-control feature in domestic regulatory pro- 
grams known as “safety valves.” In effect, these 
mechanisms ensure that abatement activities will 
never exceed a certain 
marginal cost threshold 
(in domestic proposals, 
the threshold often rises 
with time). An advantage 
of such proposals is that 
they reduce the need to 
determine up front whether existing (or expected 
future) technology will be sufficient to achieve the 
mandated emissions reductions. 

A permit trading system and similar mechanisms 
also have the advantage of potentially generating | 
revenue that could be earmarked for international 
energy research and development. These sorts of 
pooled efforts are worth considering even when 
revenue generation is not part of the international 
agreement Other successful R&D initiatives ın the 
larger science and technology realm could serve as 
models for programs aimed at developing new and 
more efficient energy technologies. 


BAL! AND BEYOND 

Many environmentalists dismissed the pres- 
ident’s climate change summit early on as an 
attempt to stall or derail the existing UN process. 
Still, it is difficult to avoid imparting some sym- 
bolic significance to an event sandwiched between 
two major UN climate meetings—talks held in 
Vienna earlier this year and the 13th Conference 
of the Parties to the UNFCCC, scheduled for Decem- 
ber in Bali, Indonesia. With only a year to go in 
an administration that is stumbling on many key 
issues, is it possible that climate change is one area 
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in which President Bush believes he can still secure 
a positive foreign policy legacy?- a 
If so, it is ironic that the largest barrier to prog- 
ress on this issue is probably the president him- 
self. In the minds of congressional Democrats, 
large swaths of the general public, and many world 
leaders, an earnest attempt to address such a major 
global problem after seven years of neglect is sim- 
ply hard to take seriously. Domestically, many 
of Bush’s detractors would not be wholly disap- 
pointed if one of his last major foreign policy ini- 
tiatives ended in public failure. In the international 
arena, with all signs pointing toward a Democratic 
advantage at the polls in America’s 2008 presiden- 
tial election, many heads of state may hold back at 
future meetings, preferring to deal with a poten- 
tially more diplomatically minded Us administra- 
tion in 2009. > 
That said, next year marks the start of the first 
commitment period of the Kyoto Protocol, essen- 
tially the beginning of the end for this treaty. 
Thirty-six nations have accepted binding agree- 
ments to reduce emissions below 1990 levels by 
the first commitment period (2008-2012). If 
additional emissions-reductions targets cannot be 
established soon, a gap in the UN Framework Con- 
vention could emerge, slowing progress on future 
commitments and making it more likely that iner- 
tia, not international cooperation, will prevail. This 
- is precisely why a “wait-and-see” attitude toward 
the 2008 Us election is a risky strategy.- Political 
-success in repudiating the president’and his sus- 
pect motives could yield a dramatic failure in cli- 
mate change policy. 


Of course, engaging the Bush administration on 


its own terms is perceived to be equally risky and, 


for many, even more distasteful But it need not be 
so. At this point, those bargaining with the United 
States can afford to be bold. When 180 represen- 
tatives ftom around the world meet in Bali this 
December, they should consider the possibility that 
the administration badly wants a diplomatic suc- 
cess. At the talks in Vienna earlier this year, parties 
to the Kyoto Protocol agreed to consider emissions 
reductions 25 percent to 40 percent below 1990 
levels ın an attempt to hold the global temperature 
increase below 2°C. In addition, members of the 
European Union have already announced plans 
to pursue a 20 percent reduction from 1990 emis- 
sions levels by 2020, which could be increased to 
30 percent if others follow suit. All this gives the 
Europeans bargaining leverage. 

Many seem to implicitly accept one component of 
the Bush approach touted at his summit—the idea 
of a sub-global agreement composed of key devel- 
oped and developing countries—while rejecting 
another component, the notion of purely voluntary 
or “aspirational” goals. There will be several more 
opportunities to advance discussions among a small 
subset of major economies. If the president leaves 
office empty-handed because of his unwillingness to 
consider binding targets, he may have squandered 
an important opportunity to salvage his legacy. On 
the other hand, if other participants come away 
empty-handed, they will assume they can simply 
come back in 2009 to secure a more favorable deal. 
The pressing question, though, is not how long-they 
can wait: It ıs how long the climate can wait. ` “W 
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Just Another Environmental Problem? 
WILL STEFFEN 


ur scientific understanding of climate 
O change, its causes, and its consequences 

for individuals, societies, and the world 
around us is becoming clearer with every year of 
research: As a result, the debate surrounding global 
warming and what to do about it has intensified 
over the past year or two, and a very wide range of 
opinions, as is typical where contentious issues are 


concerned, has been highlighted. Is climate change 


just another in a string of environmental challenges 
that have confronted contemporary societies, to be 
readily overcome by continued economic growth 
and clever technologies? Or is it the most serious 
threat ever to face humanity, one that will require 
fundamental changes in the values that underpin 
modern civilization if we are to avoid the risk of 
global collapse and descent into chaos and misery? 
Perhaps a look at the past can inform the debate. 
Humans have coped, for better or for worse, 
with a wide range of environmental problems in 
the past, but to make use of insights from these 
experiences, we must first describe some of the 
characteristics of climate change that make it the 
unique and very controversial problem that it is. 
The first point to note is that climate ıs not the 
same as weather. As one of my colleagues astutely 
commented: “Climate is what you expect; weather 
is what you get.” Climate has to do with long- 
term averages and repeatable patterns, whereas 
weather varies enormously day to day. One never 
goes to a newspaper or the television for a cli- 
mate forecast (although perhaps that will become 
common in the future), but we certainly pay close 
attention to weather forecasts. We have all grown 
up to expect a certain regularity—the changing of 
the seasons, the vagaries of rainfall and storms, 
and the ebbing and flowing of rivers—in the cli- 
matic environment around us. For some people it 
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is virtually impossible to conceive of the possibil- 
ity that mere mortals could influence something 
as vast and immutable as the earth’s climate. Yet 
that is precisely what is happening. 

The much longer timescale of climate com- 
pared to weather is part of the problem. It is hard 
to experience—hard to feel—a change in climate 
in one lifetime. Climate has certainly changed nat- 
urally in the past, and will continue to do so in 
the future, but in general such changes operate on 
geological tmescales and are imperceptible in the 
span of a life. 

Another sort of troublesome timescale dilemma 
lies at the heart of the climate change problem: 
The long timescales associated with the planet’ cli- 
mate system present severe problems not only for 
human perception but also for decision making. 
For example, largely because of the huge thermal 
inertia in the ocean, the momentum in the climate 
system means that we cannot stop the upward 
trend in global temperature for several decades 
even if we vigorously reduce greenhouse gas emis- 
sions during this period. We are committed to at 
least another 0.5°C of temperature increase no 
matter what we do. 


DAUNTING DILEMMAS 

So this presents a formidable policy dilemma. 
We will see absolutely no evidence for 30 or 40 
years of the benefits of the difficult and probably 
painful policy decisions we make now or in the 
near future. What government of today would 
make such decisions, knowing that it will not be 
around when the benefits start to accrue? What 
citizenry is sophisticated and far-sighted enough 
not to punish at the polls a government that ` 
imposes deep cuts in greenhouse gas emissions in 
ways that might raise the price of fuel oil or-limit 
economic growth today? 

The nature of climate change also raises serious 
equity issues. Existing inequalities generated by 
forces such as colonialism and resource ımbalances 
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are being exacerbated by climate change. Because 
carbon dioxide is a nonreactive gas and has a long 
lifetime in the atmosphere, emissions generated by 
our forebears in the industrialized world continue 
to influence the climate today and will do so into 
the future. Although there is much concern today 
about future emissions from China and India, past 
emissions patterns and the long lifetime of CO2 
mean that, for decades into the future, the United 
States will remain by far the biggest single driver of 
climate change. Yet the impact of global warming 
will be felt disproportionately by poor people in 
the developing world. 

When viewed on a per capita basis, such 
inequalities become even more pronounced. My 
own country, Australia, has one of the highest per 
capita rates of greenhouse gas emissions, along 
with the United States and Canada. Yet, because 
we have a population of only 20 million people, 
our aggregate emissions account for slightly less 
than 2 percent of the global total. Some of my 
countrymen use these numbers to argue that Aus- 
tralia need not do anything to reduce emissions, 
because our actions will not have a measurable 
effect on the global climate. But when national 
aggregates are reduced to the level of individuals, 
and when human rights are considered, the picture 
looks very different. Does an Australian citizen 
have more right to use the atmosphere as a dump- 
ing ground for the effluents of energy use than a 
Chinese citizen has? 

Several features of the climate system—thresh- 
olds, nonlinear impacts, abrupt changes, and so 
on—bedevil humanity’s attempts to deal with 
global warming. Take the North Atlantic region as 
an example. Ice core records show that the climate 
in that region has swung wildly and quickly in the 
past, with temperature changes of up to 10°C in 
just a decade. Such climatic shifts would certainly 
be noticeable in one human lifetime! The processes 
that lie behind such abrupt shifts (for example, 
the influx of freshwater into the North Atlan- 
tic Ocean) are becoming better understood, and 
they could indeed be triggered by contemporary, 
human-driven climate change if critical thresholds 
are crossed. Dramatic shifts of this sort remain 
low-probability but potentially very high-impact 
events. How can our current decision-making pro- 
cesses deal with such unlikely but potentially cata- 
clysmic climatic changes? 

Perhaps the ultimate climate catastrophe would 
be an irreversible shift in the earth’s climate to 
another state, one much less amenable to human 


life on the planet. Does discussing this represent 
wild and irresponsible speculation, or could such 
a disaster actually occur? The earth has existed in 
very much warmer states in the past, and twice 
has virtually frozen over. Humans, of course, did 
not exist during those planetary environmental 
extremes, and would have had extraordinary dif- 
ficulty in merely surviving them. Interestingly, the 
warm extremes were associated with very high 
concentrations of greenhouse gases in the atmo- 
sphere (as is the case with Venus, which has a sur- 
face temperature of hundreds of degrees). 

Modern climate science is not yet up to the task 
of determining what climatic states might exist 
beyond the two that humans have experienced 
during our time on earth (ice ages and interven- 
ing warm periods), how conducive such states 
might be to human life, and whether human 
influence on climate could trigger a rapid shift 
to a significantly different planetary state. This is 
the ultimate risk that humanity faces in perturb- 
ing its own life support system, and it is one for 
which we have virtually no scientific information 
to inform debate. How should such a risk be fac- 
tored into decision-making? 

At its most fundamental level, the climate 
problem can be described as a clash between, on 
one hand, the centrality that fossil fuel—based 
energy systems have for economic growth and the 
continued development of contemporary civiliza- 
tion and, on the other hand, the centrality that a 
stable and amenable climate has for human well- 
being and societal viability. Which should have 
the higher priority—or can we find clever ways to 
balance a thriving global economy with a healthy 
global environment? 


QUICK FIXES 

The second half of the twentieth century saw an 
explosion of activity in the human enterprise. Pop- 
ulation soared, the global economy grew even more 
rapidly, technological development accelerated 
sharply, communication and transportation linked 
people and societies around the world as never 
before, and the notion that individual consump- 
tion means progress spread like wildfire around 
the planet. Resource use also grew exponentially 
during this period, and this, along with decidedly 
non-green technologies, put unprecedented pres- 
sures on the environment. The last few decades 
of the twentieth century marked the beginning of 
the contemporary environmental movement, often 
associated with the publication of Rachel Carson’s 


landmark book Silent Spring. What insights can we 
glean from the “Great Acceleration” of the twen- 
tieth century, and from the environmental cam- 
paigns, battles, and successes that it spawned? 
Silent Spring focused attention on the deleteri- 
ous effects of chemical pollutants in the biosphere. 
This was a serious problem, but it was confined 
to local or regional (rarely global) scales because 
' many of these pollutants, such as DDT, do not have 
a long lifetime in the atmosphere. This meant that 
in many cases the solutions to chemical pollution 
could be developed within individual countries, 
which eased (but certainly did not eliminate) the 
jurisdictional and institutional issues that plague 
the climate change challenge. In addition, many of 
these chemical pollutants, although important for 
certain industries, were not central to contempo- 
rary economies. Alternative management strategies 
were devised and, eventually, less damaging chem- 
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dioxide. Also, because of the limited lifetime of 
sulphate aerosols in the atmosphere, the acid rain 
problem has not and will not become global, even 
as Asian nations industrialize rapidly. 

Arguably the first truly global environmental 
problem was the ozone hole episode. It is often 
cited as an analog for climate change, with the 
implication that the successful resolution of the 
ozone hole problem provides a readily replicable 
model for the climate change problem. On the 
surface, this is an attractive analogy. Both prob- 
lems are indeed global in scale, arising from mil- 
lions of individual actions (emissions of gases) 
around the planet. Both are based on changes in 
the composition of the atmosphere. And in both 
cases, because of the mixing power of the atmo- 
sphere, the consequences of the problem do not 


correlate with its geographic sources—a charac- 


teristic that poses significant challenges to the 


icals were produced to institutional and political - 

greatly ease the chemical fabric of the international 

burden on the environ- The earth’s environment is subject to order. 

ment without a significant . P As it happens, the ozone 

effect on economies. thresholds, abrupt changes, nonlinear hole problem is well on the 
The acid rain problem effects, and irreversible changes. way to being solved. Why? 


of the 1980s in eastern 
North America and West- 
em Europe brought a new dimension to environ- 
mental issues. Sulphate aerosols (small particles) 
emitted into the atmosphere as a by-product of 
burning fossil fuels react with water droplets in the 
‘atmosphere to form sulphuric acid; when the acids 
fall in rain, they damage life in lakes and terres- 
trial ecosystems. Because sulphate aerosols have a 
lifetime of a week or two ın the atmosphere, they 
can travel a thousand or so kilometers along with 
weather systems, meaning that pollution emitted 
in one country can cause environmental damage 
in another. That clearly complicated the political 
and institutional approaches to dealing with this 
form of pollution. 

A techno-economic solution was found based on 
new technology that scrubbed smokestack effluent 
to remove sulphur compounds. The solution was 
driven by a cap-and-trade permit system that, at a 
minimal economic cost, greatly reduced the aggre- 
gate amount of sulphur that could be emitted. 

However, no direct analogy exists between the 
acid rain problem and climate change. Sulphate is 
a minor combustion product from the burning of 
fossil fuels (carbon dioxide and water vapor are the 
major products), and it can be removed from the 
effluent at low cost. This is not the case for carbon 





The reasons for ozone 
depletion over Antarctica 
in springtime became well understood scientifi- 
cally and were eventually agreed on by all parties. 
The associated threat to human and ecosystem 
health was also clear and well understood. In 
addition, a consensus on an international proto- 
col to rapidly cut and then eliminate emissions of 
the offending gases (CFCs—chlorofluorocarbons) 
was quickly reached. The agreement included 
provisions to meet the needs of developing coun- 
tries. And implementation was rapid, in part 
because monitoring of emissions could be car- 
ried out easily. 

A critical difference exists, however, between 
the ozone hole and climate change that makes this 
analogy far from perfect. The gases causing the 
hole in the ozone—cFCs—were used primarily 
as refrigerants and aerosol propellents. Although 
useful, these products are not central to the func- 
tioning of contemporary societies, in contrast to 
the generation of energy by the combustion of 
fossil fuels. Furthermore, the handful of chemical 
companies (less than 10) that manufactured CFCs 
quickly found substitute chemicals that had the 
beneficial characteristics of CFCs but were benign 
in terms of stratospheric chemistry. This produced 
a win-win situation. CFCs could be phased out 
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quickly and virtually completely without any dam- 
age to economies or even to individual companies. 
Unfortunately, there is no such quick fix—or direct 
win-win pathway—for the rapid phasing-out of 
fossil fuel_-based energy systems. 


LUCKY ESCAPE 

Much less known, meanwhile, are two fasci- 
nating aspects of the ozone hole story that may 
provide lessons for the climate change debate. 
First, the scientific detective story that first blew 
the whistle on the ozone hole threat was not as 
straightforward as it appears ın retrospect. The 
British Antarctic Survey had been monitoring the 
level of stratospheric ozone since the mid-1950s, 
primarily to use as a baseline value for future com- 
parisons because the level of stratospheric ozone 
over Antarctica was assumed to be the most stable 
on the planet. Around the mid-1970s, however, 
the measurements began to show a decrease in 
stratospheric ozone concentration. The British 
scientists discounted 





equally useful for the tasks for which CFCs were 
designed. Once up in the atmosphere, however, 
bromine atoms are about 100 times more reactive 
than chlorine atoms. Had bromine been used to 
make refrigerants and aerosol propellents, we would 
now be facing a stratospheric ozone hole not just 
over Antarctica but everywhere around the Earth, 
and at all seasons of the year, not just in the austral 
spring. We could not venture outside without wear- 
ing strong sunglasses and covering our skin at all 
times and in all seasons. The consequences for other 
forms of life are hard to imagine. It would have been 
a global environmental disaster of great magnitude. 

That such a disaster was avoided was certainly 
not a result of foresight. The ozone-destroying 
properties of chlorine and bromine atoms were 
completely unknown at the time the decision to 
use chlorine was made. A more likely explanation 
for the choice is that an engineer or middle-level 
manager decided on a chlorine-containing com- 
pound because it was marginally cheaper or per- 

haps easier to obtain in 


the measurements at sufficient quantities. 

first, assuming that the Does an Australian citizen have more Lessons can be drawn 
ozone level was stable re ne ee ere ere ee from this episode. One 
and therefore something B š P pee concerns the nature of 


must have gone wrong 
with the instruments. A 
wide range of tests was 
performed on them. Nearly a decade passed before 
the scientists finally agreed that there was noth- 
ing wrong with the instruments and that, for some 
inexplicable reason, atmospheric ozone concentra- 
tions were indeed dropping quickly. 

It is rather common for scientists to discard “out- 
liers” in an observation series, but this case shows 
that outliers can contain critical information and are 
discounted or discarded at considerable risk. Could 
a similar situation arise with climate change, espe- 
cially as we obtain more measurements of extreme 
events and other outliers? For example, by some 
measures the destructiveness of hurricanes has risen 
sharply over the past few decades, much more rap- 
idly than predicted by models. Are these observa- 
tions a consequence of poor measurements, or are 
we really seeing a more deadly threat to tropical and 
sub-tropical coastlines? 

The second, and even more frightening, aspect of 
the Antarctic ozone hole story is the saga of a global 
catastrophe that was quite fortunately avoided. As 
the name indicates, CFCs contain chlorine atoms: 
bromine, though, could easily have been used 
instead and would have produced a compound 


ground than a Chinese citizen has? 





the “earth system” (a 
term increasingly used 
to describe the systemic 
nature of the global environment). As with any 
complex system, small changes can cause large 
and unexpected responses in the environment. 
Many of these strongly nonlinear impacts—that is, 
effects out of proportion to the causal agents—are 
virtually impossible to predict a priori. In terms of 
climate change, we are only now moving beyond 
consideration of direct effects, like heat waves and 
sea level rise, to explore possible abrupt or highly 
nonlinear impacts. 

A second lesson is that the small changes that 
produce dramatic outcomes can be triggered by 
random or chance events. These include actions 
carried out by human agents that have no logi- 
cal or predictable precursors yet can influence the 
course of history. A political assassination sparking 
a world war, or a stock market crash triggered by 
a few individuals’ decision to sell off a large num- 
ber of shares, are examples of such events in the 
non-environmental realm. The point is that even 
inadvertent actions could have catastrophic conse- 
quences for the global environment. 

As the human enterprise grows in power vis- 
a-vis the rest of the natural world, such chance 


events, coupled with the nonlinear features of the 
earth system, could lead to some very surprising 
outcomes. The decision to use chlonme instead of 
bromine in the production of refrigerants and pro- 
pellants was one such event. Had the decision gone 
the other way, it would be seen today as a turning 
point in the evolution of humans’ relationship to 
the environment. 


SAVED BY TECHNOLOGY? 

The design and use of new technologies, with 
the phasing-out of CFCs as one example, have 
been an important strategy in solving many con- 
temporary environmental problems. Can technol- 
ogy also solve the climate change challenge? The 
jury is still out, but there is little doubt that tech- 
nology will be a central player in the search for 
an effective solution. However, the nature of the 
strategies by which technology might be deployed 
has been a subject of intense, sometimes vitriolic, 
debate in the research community. Two funda- 
mental approaches toward deploying technology 
can be identified. 

First, technologies can be used to reduce or 
eliminate the source of the environmental prob- 
lem. The obvious example in the climate change 
area is the development and deployment of energy 
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systems that are not based on fossil fuels—such 
as nuclear energy, solar and wind power, biologi- 
cally produced liquid fuels, and so forth—or the 
removal and storage, in the ocean or in geological 
formations, of carbon dioxide from the effluent of 
fossil fuel-based energy systems. These strategies 
reduce the amount of carbon dioxide that is emit- 
ted into the atmosphere and therefore reduce the 
rate of climate change at its source. Controversies 
surrounding this technological approach are pri- 
marily associated with the other environmental 
impacts of various energy options and the eco- 
nomic cost of developing and deploying alterna- 
tive systems. 

The second approach is often termed “geo- 
engineering.” Rather than trying to reduce the 
emissions of greenhouse gases, geo-engineering 
attempts to manipulate the functioning of the earth 
system itself to counteract the effects of a changing 
climate. Examples of geo-engineering solutions 
that have been proposed include the injection of 
sulphate aerosols, which cool the climate, into the 
stratosphere; the orbiting of giant mirrors around 
the earth to reflect some of the incoming solar 
radiation; and the iron fertilization of plankton 
in the ocean to stimulate growth and draw down 
carbon dioxide from the atmosphere. Such sugges- 
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tions are highly controversial, in part because they | 


employ simple cause-and-effect logic to attack a 
problem deeply embedded ın a complex system. 
Like all complex systems, the earth’s environment 
is subject to thresholds, abrupt changes, nonlinear 
effects, and irreversible changes, which could trig- 
ger unwanted and unanticipated consequences as 
damaging as climate change itself. 


DEEP HISTORY 

Proposals to use global-scale technology to geo- 
engineer the planet raise fundamental questions 
that go beyond unwanted side effects. Even the 
suggestion that we manipulate the earth’s environ- 
ment raises ethical concerns for a wide range of 
cultures and belief systems. It also brings analysis 
of past human-environment interactions squarely 
into the center of the research arena, a kind of 
analysis popularized 
in Jared Diamond’s 
book Collapse: How 
Societies Choose to 
Fail or Survive. 

Societies have 
faced serious envi- 
ronmental challenges 
in the past, often associated with natural climate 
variability. Intense drought or long dry periods 
are features of climate variability that have caused 
considerable stress to humans throughout our 
existence on the earth. Famous cases such as the 
collapse of the Akkadian empire in the Middle 
- East some 4,000 years ago, or the disappearance of 
the classic Mayan civilization around A.D. 1000, 
are often used to illustrate how environmental 
change can drive societies into decline and col- 
lapse. However, other societies, when faced with 
similar environmental pressures, have responded 
with innovation and have transformed themselves 
into different and even more resilient societies. An 


example is the development of sophisticated irriga- ` 


tion systems by several Asian societies in response 
to a drying climate. 

These examples and counterexamples focus less 
on the nature of environmental stress than on the 
nature of affected societies. Why do some societies 
adapt well to severe change, reinvent themselves, 
innovate, and thrive, while others are unable to 
cope and go into rapid and uncontrollable decline? 
Many ideas have been put forward by scholars to 
explain collapse or transformation; it is clear that 
issues involving institutional structures, complex- 
ity and resilience, and centralized systems versus 





The twenty-first century appears likely to 
mark a turning point in the evolution of 
humanity’s relationship with the environment. 





distributed networks are all significant. What 
stands out as eritically important, however, is 
whether societies are capable of questioning and 
rethinking the fundamental values and principles 
on which they are based and, if necessary, radically 
changing them to confront and overcome the chal- 
lenges they are face. 

What are the implications of all this for the 
increasingly globalized society of the twenty-first 
century? Will technological solutions solve the cli- 
mate change problem, or is a more fundamental 
shift in societal values required? Although lessons 
from the past are useful, climate change presents 
a unique set of challenges. And, in the meantime, 
another critical feature of the environmental chal- 
lenges facing twenty-first century society com- 
pounds the difficulty: Climate change is not the 
only global environmental problem. In addition to 

modifying the earth's 
climate, humans 
have transformed 50 
` percent of the land 
surface, appropriated 
more than half of all 
accessible freshwa- 
ter, fully exploited or 
depleted most fisheries, and perturbed the earth's 
nitrogen cycle even more than the carbon cycle. 
We also are driving the sixth great extinction event 
in the earth’s history. 

Considering climate change in the context of 
all the global environmental and socioeconomic 
changes that are occurring casts the “technologi- 
cal fix” solution in a different light. Focusing solely 
on climate change could well lead to approaches 
and technologies that would not address, or would 
even worsen, other global environmental problems. 
A thought experiment can illustrate the potential 
trap. Assume that we somehow develop a clean, 
affordable, inexhaustible, nonpolluting energy 
source but do not simultaneously consider the pos- 
sible ramifications for the environment. Such a new 
energy source powering new technologies could 
well lead to the continuation, or even acceleration, 
of other environmental pressures such as the clear- 
ing of tropical rainforests, the over-exploitation 
of fisheries, the production of even more pesti- 
cides and other chemical pollutants, and the mix- 
ing of species and ecosystems through greater 
travel and transport. 

In short, the twenty-first century appears 
likely to mark a turning point in the evolution 
of humanity’s relationship with nature. Either 


we deal with each of a butgeoning number of 
environmental problems, one by one, using 
cause-and-effect logic, or we use more holistic, 
system-oriented approaches that will no doubt 
lead to a fundamental reanalysis of our role in the 
planetary environment. 


SURVIVING THE ANTHROPOCENE 

The demonstrable impact of human activities on 
the global-scale functioning of many of the earth's 
environmental processes—including climate—has 
prompted Paul Crutzen, the 1995 recipient of the 
Nobel Prize in chemistry, to argue that we have 
entered the Anthropocene, a new geological era. 
The advent of the Anthropocene challenges us to 
think about the types of knowledge required to 
deal with climate change and the scores of other 
environment-society problems confronting us. 

Indeed, perhaps surprisingly to some, history 
and other disciplines that inform the present by 
examining the past are rapidly becoming central 
fields of endeavor—along with the natural sciences 
and engineering—in dealing with the Anthropo- 
cene and its consequences. Understanding how 
humans have interacted, for better or for worse, 
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with the environment in the past will not offer 
direct analogies for climate change and other con- 
temporary challenges. But it can provide critical 
insights into how we have conceived of our place 
in the rest of nature and how we have acted on 
these perceptions. 

Above all, scholarship for the Anthropocene 
demands that we take a hard look at the very ways 
in which we generate knowledge. Western educa- 
tional systems have, since medieval times, been 
based on a disciplinary approach, with a premium 
placed on ever more detailed understanding of ever 
narrower topics. In the natural sciences, this usu- 
ally means taking pieces of a system out of the sys- 
tem and studying their behavior in isolation, using 
cause-and-effect logic. Perhaps this approach to 
knowledge generation is itself a problem, and is 
thus not likely to be part of the solution. 

What we lack is a more integrated, holistic way of 
looking at how the complex world around us really 
works, and our role in it. Climate change may just 
be the issue that triggers a fundamental reexamina- 
tion of our place in the natural world. Such a reex- 
amination may determine how successfully we deal 
with the consequences of the Anthropocene. W 
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Can the World Wean Itself 


from Fossil Fuels? 
NATHAN E. HULTMAN 


€ "eno change has moved from a niche 

environmental policy debate to one of cen- 

tral importance in current international 
discussions. Much of this change stems from 
increasing confidence in our understanding of the 
driving forces and probable consequences of global 
warming. In a recent assessment, the Intergovern- 
mental Panel on Climate Change noted that the 
“warming of the climate system is unequivocal” 
and is “very likely” caused by humans. It further 
stated that continued growth in greenhouse gas 
emissions would likely induce climate changes in 
the twenty-first century far greater than those we 
have already seen. 

At the same time, after a long period of stable 
energy prices and geopolitical stasis, higher oil 
prices and price volatility have led to increased 
concerns over energy security. While climate 
change and energy security are, ın the short term, 
driven by independent events, their fates in the 
long run are intertwined. 

In other words, addressing the emissions that 
contribute to climate change will require a funda- 
mental restructuring of the global energy system— 
away from fossil fuels and toward cleaner sources 
like renewables, biofuels, or nuclear power—and 
require it at a time when many nations are worried 
about potential scarcities of energy supplies. 

The challenge seems daunting, to say the 
least. Yet the fact is that shaping a pathway for 
global development in light of climate change 
and oil depletion need not imply radical disrup- 
tion or widespread social harm. When it comes to 
addressing climate change, the way we frame the 


task to ourselves matters more than any specula- 
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tions about specific energy-technology scenar- 
ios. Unfortunately, much of the discussion about 
global warming to date has focused—almost 
obsessively—on how different the world’s future 
energy system must be from the present one. This 
perspective leads to a sense that the problem may 
be intractable or, at best, cripplingly expensive— 
in effect begging the question of whether global 
warmıng is even worth tackling. 


BACKWARD THINKING 

People often frame discussions about the twin 
challenges of climate change and energy security 
by noting the sobering historical trend of steadily 
accelerating energy consumption. Figure 1 shows 
that world energy use has doubled in the past 35 
years, and that much of the increase is accounted 
for by coal, oil, and natural gas—all of which con- 
tribute to greenhouse gas emissions when they 
are burned. 

Such dramatic increases in energy use certainly 
give cause for concern about future emissions of 
heat-trapping gases. Making the situation even 
more disconcerting is the trend in coal combustion, 
which has recently accelerated. Just the past five 
years have seen a 35 percent increase, accounted for 
almost exclusively by aggressive Chinese expansion 
of coal-fired electricity generation. 

In 2006, China inaugurated a new coal-fired 
power plant almost every week. Each of these 
plants has an expected lifetime of 50 years or 
more and will be responsible for roughly half 
a billion tons of carbon dioxide emissions over 
that lifetime. China has repeatedly stated that it 
will develop its energy resources according to its 
own needs for energy security and will not accept 
binding international limits on its greenhouse gas 
emissions. Australia and the United States also 
have staggeringly large coal reserves that, by all 


indications, they will con- 
tinue to exploit. 

A focus on the world’s 
past consumption. of 
energy can thus cre- 
ate deep concern about 
the upward momentum 
in energy use. Knowing 
that the global economy 
depends so fundamentally 
on fossil fuels, people see 
the task of addressing cli- 
mate change as onerous 
-and even desperate. Given 
that roughly 60 percent 
of the world’s greenhouse 
gases are released from the 
burning of fossil fuels, it might seem difficult both 
to ensure energy security and to avoid dangerous 
interference with the climate without, meanwhile, 
stealing the promise of economic growth from the 
world’s poor. Surely, the logic goes, this exercise 
will end up costing huge sums. And if the costs are 
prohibitive, perhaps the world-should scale back 
what seem to be ambitious plans and consider 
expending effort on other urgent policy areas. 


THINKING BACKWARD 

While the concern is justified, the logic is wrong. 
The traditional narrative brushes past two funda- 
mentally important factors: time and efficiency. 
Climate change is of course a major international 
challenge, and addressing it will indeed require a 
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Figure 1. World total primary energy supply by fuel from 1972 to 2005 Umt milhon tons of oll 
equivalent Modified from ‘International Energy Agency, Key World Energy Statistics 2007 
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massive restructuring of energy infrastructure. But 
the task need not be impossibly costly. A look at 
past trends shows why. Even valuable, long-lived 
capital stock must be replaced at some point. And 
on the timescale of multiple decades, history sug- 
gests that even an entrenched technology can be 
ousted and supplanted with relatively little pain 
to society as a whole. From coal’s peak influence 
around 1910, when it accounted for 70 percent of 
global energy use, it took about 60 years for it to 
fall to about 30 percent. (See Figure 2.) 

The lesson of this observation is not that the 
problem will somehow fix itself in fourscore years. 
It is, rather, that conscientious and pragmatic near- 
term policies, if they sway long-term capital invest- 
ment decisions, can lay the foundation for more 
far-reaching diffusion of low-carbon 
technologies in future decades. 

_ Looking backward in order to take 
the long view, we see that long-term 
changes in energy sources may not 
be so wrenching as they might at first 
appear. Cleaner energy sources that 
we now know about and understand 
may expand their share of supply in ` 
the same way that oil and gas did 
over the past century. New technolo- 
gies may also emerge that will subvert 
the careful capital investment plans 
of the entrenched technologies, like 
railroads did to canals. 

A similar point can be made about 
the traditional narratives preoccupa- 
tion with the seemingly inexorable 
rise in energy demand over time. The 
twentieth century indeed witnessed 
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a great increase in energy demand, 
and that demand will likely grow 
further. Yet historical experience 
suggests that energy demand several 
decades hence is difficult to predict. 
And, almost always, past forecasts of 
energy demand have tended to err 
on the high side. 

Energy forecasting undoubtedly 
has become more refined recently 
with increasingly complex model- 
ing techniques and improved input 
data, so perhaps this bias has been 
reduced or removed. Nevertheless, 
a number of studies have borne 
out the observation that complex 
systems linking social behavior 
with technology seem particularly 
prone to uncertainty in forecasting. 
In addition, forecasters tend to be 
overconfident in their projections and to down- 
play nonconforming scenarios. 


THE EFFICIENCY TREND 

One of the biggest uncertainties in forecasting 
energy demand is the degree to which energy will 
be used differently or more efficiently in the future. 
When we wake up in the morning, it does not occur 
to us to use a certain number of kilowatt-hours of 
electricity or consume a certain volume of gasoline. 
We do, however, wish to enjoy lighting and trans- 
portation, and therein lies an opportunity: provid- 
ing the services at lower greenhouse cost. 

For as long as we have historical records of 
energy consumption, one trend has been constant: 
Along with the significant increases in energy use 
have come significant gains in the efficiency of 
using that energy. Figure 3, for example, shows the 
improving efficiency of energy use in the United 
States since 1980. One measure of this efficiency 
is the level of carbon emitted per unit of energy 
consumed. Obviously, in terms of clumate change, 
the less carbon emitted, the better. Since 1980, the 
amount of carbon emitted per unit of energy has 
dropped slightly as the fossil fuel mix in America 
has shifted slightly in favor of more efficient natu- 
ral gas and renewables. 

More striking, however, and more important, is 
the dramatic improvement in the energy used to 
create one dollar of gross domestic product. This 
measure, called the energy intensity of GDP, indi- 
cates improvements in the energy efficiency of the 
economy as a whole. The United States now uses 
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Figure 3. Emıssıons mtensity and carbon intensity for the United States 1980-2004 
Data from US Energy Informaton Administration 





40 percent less energy and 49 percent less oil to pro- 
duce each dollar of GD? than it did in 1975. Amory 
Lovins of the Rocky Mountain Institute points out 
that this efficiency increase can now be thought of 
as America’s largest “source” of energy, equivalent to 
five times US domestic oil production. 

Still more significant is the lowest curve on 
Figure 3, which shows not the amount of energy 
used to create GDP but rather the emissions of car- 
bon (greenhouse gases) needed to create GDP. It 
thus provides the most direct single indicator of 
the economy’ “carbon footprint.” Indeed, besides 
addressing concerns about both long-term climate 
change and economic growth, measuring carbon 
intensity of GDP has the benefit of being a straight- 
forward calculation. The carbon productivity of 
the Us economy has improved even faster than its 
general energy efficiency, in part because of a shift 
to natural gas. 

Like other economies around the world, the 
United States has experienced significant improve- 
ments in both energy intensity and carbon inten- 
sity over the past 25 years. America in the past few 
decades has achieved a roughly 3 percent per year 
increase in energy productivity. This is all the more 
surprising because, throughout most of this time, 
the United States was not giving priority to this 
shift. For example, ıt did not use many policy tools 
to drive energy efficiency, nor was it dedicating 
significant public funds to research and develop- 
ment in energy technologies. Instead, the observed 
improvements have stemmed largely from the 
functioning of markets in reducing energy costs. 


The state of California, with a more concerted 
set of policies and practices targeting energy use, 
has achieved a 4 percent per year increase in energy 
productivity. Other countries, including even China, 
have achieved improvements of 5 percent per year. 
By way of comparison, stabilizing the climate, 
according to most estimates, would require increas- 
ing energy productivity globally by only 3 percent 
per year. Since efficiency improvements tend to 
respond well to public policy interventions, fur- 
ther improvements in the rate of decarbonization of 


energy sources are almost certainly possible under a 


set of well-designed incentives and initiatives. 


THE ROLE OF POLICY 

Changes in technology—both to physical arti- 
facts and the way we use them in society—are a 
key driver of the world’ ability to reduce emissions 
of greenhouse gases over the coming five decades. 
Unquestionably, the problem remains staggering: 
Despite the improvements in global energy inten- 
sity that have already occurred, greenhouse gas 
emissions have risen 70 
percent since 1970 and 
are expected to continue 
to grow over the next 
few decades. Stabilizing 
these concentrations will 
require sharp reductions 
in the annual global rate 
of emissions—up to an eventual 60 percent abso- 
lute reduction worldwide despite population and 
economic growth. l 

This is not, however, beyond the realm of pos- 
sibility. The challenge is to establish policies that 
can nudge the global economy's carbon produc- 
tivity to improve by an additional 1 percent per 
year (from its current 2 percent rate), starting 
now and maintaining that moderately increased 
pace steadily through decades. This would trans- 
late into a 60 percent reduction in global carbon 
emissions, thereby stabilizing the concentrations 
of heat-trapping gases in the atmosphere. 

There is no single way to achieve this. The 
long-term nature of the problem, combined with 
the inherent uncertainty of technological innova- 
tion, will require a portfolio of approaches rang- 


ing from the well established and well tested to © 


the more experimental. Also required are policies 


` that will help bring promising technologies to the . 


market sooner, and that encourage the develop- 
ment of new-technologies, including EROSEN not 
yet conceived. 





History suggests that even an entrenched 
technology can be ousted and supplanted 
with relatively little pain to society. 
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Policy formation at all levels of governance— 
international, national, and provincial—will be 
needed to attain the global reductions that are neces- 
sary for climate stabilization. To be sure, experience 
with climate policy over the past 15 years has been 
sobering. The Kyoto Protocol, as a grand interna- 
tional agreement, was meant to impel just this kind 
of technological change. It made use of emissions 
trading—a promising tool, in combination with 
other approaches, for reducing the societal cost of 
cutting emissions. (Under this system, permits are 
distributed to all emitters, and those who can cut 
emissions more cheaply may sell their permits to 
those whose emissions reductions are more expen- 
sive.) The intention was sound: The Kyoto Proto- 
col was meant to spur both long-term research and 
short-term deployment of new technologies. In the 
end, however, it seems to have done little of either. 

A lesson of Kyoto—perhaps not surprising 
to some—is that international negotiations may 
prove more effective as a response to nation-states’ 
priorities than as a — to beat them into line. 
The European Union, 
for example, has been 
able to implement a sub- 
stantial greenhouse gas 
cap-and-credit trading 
system within its own 
jurisdiction. The most 
robust climate policies 
are those that are aligned with the interests of indi- 
vidual states—especially those that solidify politi- 
cal support by targeting multiple benefits across 
different policy goals. 

Fortunately, many initiatives that ameliorate the 
effects of climate change have other important ben- 
efits. A significant co-benefit of emission mitigation 
policies (ancillary to avoiding climate-related dam- 
age) is the expected improvement in human health 
as a consequence of reduced air pollution. Indeed, 
most studies of anti-emission measures suggest the 
health benefits alone substantially offset the costs. 
Additional benefits of more energy-efficient tech- 
nologies could include balance-of-trade improve- 
ments, improved access to modern energy services, 


and higher employment. 
LINKING ENERGY AND CLIMATE 


For many countries, a major overlap also exists 
between the goals of climate policy and the goals 
of energy security or energy independence. Oil 
price volatility and dependence on a small number 
of oil exporters are familiar concerns in economic 
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and security debates. Reducing oil use, especially — 


via greater efficiency ın transportation, remains a 
potentially productive approach to reducing heat- 
trapping gas emissions as well. | 

This observation brings up the question of 
whether carefully coordinated engagement 
with climate change and energy security might 
allow more effective achievement of both. Dan- 
iel Yergin, a longtime expert on energy markets, 
has compiled a distillation of the principles of 
energy security, and these can also illuminate 
possible areas of overlap with greenhouse gas 
emissions policies. Yergin’s principles include 
the paramount goal of diversifying supply. They 
also emphasize ensuring cooperative relations 
with energy exporters and with other importers; 
dealing proactively with threats to energy secu- 
rity; encouraging a “healthy, technology-drniven” 
energy industry; and supporting R&D and innova- 
tion across many technologies. 

Most of these goals suggest possible synergies 
with climate policy. But the method of approach- 
ing energy security matters. Substitute fuels ın the 
form of biofuels, especially biofuels produced from 
novel and efficient fermentation processes, square 
well with climate protection, for instance, since 
biofuel combustion produces fewer net greenhouse 
gas emissions than does burning gasoline. 

However, the goal of energy security can, at 
times, work against climate goals. For example, 
several major greenhouse gas emitters—China, 
Australia, and the United States—also happen 
to have large coal reserves. For these countries, 
energy security has been interpreted as providing 
an imperative for expanded use of coal-fired elec- 
tricity and even coal-to-liquid fuel technology for 
transportation. Thus, focusing myopically on only 
energy security or only climate policy could foil 
both projects. A healthy policy for each goal must 
acknowledge and work with the other. 

A careful reading of Yergin'’s analysis of energy 
security reveals a number of dimensions shared 
with climate policy. Table 1 outlines 10 principles, 
informed by Yergin's energy goals, that focus on 
policies that can simultaneously advance both 
energy and climate policy goals. Diversity of supply 
can serve both goals, especially if domestic energy 
savings (from increased efficiency) are included as 
a potential source of virtual “supply.” Technology 
development, not surprisingly, also figures impor- 
tantly in both arenas. 

Yergin’s observation that markets are flexible 
and respond well to clear and credible price sig- 


Ten: Principles of enag Security 
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1. Diversify supply and encourage efficiency _ 
2. Ensure a long-term, credible’ price for carbop 
3: : Ensure a “security margin” of spare climate , 
capacity 
- Recognize that the energy economy is flexible. 
: Build cooperative relations with high emitters 
and corporations 
. Build , Cooperative nor with vulnerable ` 
countries - 
; Deal with energy nea threats proactively’ 
8. Ensure a Be a ie energy 
industry 
9. Provide credible information on climate asks 


10. Support R&D and innovation acTOSS many a 
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Table 1. Ten principles illustratmg some common goals of 
energy’secunty and chmate pohcy Adapted from Damel - 
Yerginy “Energy Secuhty and Markets" m: Jan H Kahcki ~ i 
and David L. Goldwyn, eds., Energy and Security Toward ‘+ 
a New Foreign Policy Strategy Johns Hoplans University 
Press, pp. 51-65, 2005 





nals reveals an additional policy lever: the possibil- 
ity that creating an effective price for greenhouse 
emissions can lead to innovative and even surpris- 
ing methods to reduce the emissions. Meanwhile, 
in much the same way that energy security is 
enhanced when the world has additional produc- 
tion capacity, so too is climate security enhanced 
by ensuring that global emissions do not push the 
climate beyond its capacity. Early action to head 
off foreseeable problems can similarly reduce the 
chances of unpleasant scenarios. 

The imperatives of energy security entail the 
need to ‘maintain good relations with oil producing 
blocs as well as other importing countries. But add- 
ing climate change to the mix underscores the need 
to build cooperative relations among high-emitting 
countries—including major carbon emitters China, 
Russia, Brazil, India, Australia, and the United 
States, all of which are either completely outside 
the Kyoto framework or have zero or insubstantial 
emissions reduction targets. Any successful inter- 
national regime for stabilizing climate change will 
require the active involvement of these nations. 

Finally, principles for reaching climate change 
goals contribute another idea not usually heard in 
the context of energy security: that of adapting to 
expected climate changes. Climate policy is more 
than just cutting emissions. Assisting vulnerable - 


countries in reducing their exposure to climate 
risks will be an important element in maintain- 
ing human wellbeing and a more cooperative and 
secure international community. 


DECARBONIZING THE WORLD 

For the near term, we have already seen how 
improvements in efficiency can add up to a sigufi- 
cant force in reducing emissions. Untapped efficiency 
options remain probably the biggest asset to draw 
on for reaching the necessary l percent improve- 
ments in global carbon productivity over the next 
five years. Because efficiency is modular, small, and 
distributed, saving electricity requires about 1,000 
times less capital, and repays investments about 10 
times faster, than supplying more electricity. 

However, because the demand for energy has 
significant upward momentum, low-carbon energy 
supply will also have to contribute to the solution. 
Three of the most promising categories for near-term 
supply expansion are renewable energy sources, 
biofuels, and cleaner technologies using carbon 
capture and storage. 
Nuclear power might 
also play a role over a 
number of decades, 





International negotiations may prove 
more effective as a response to nation-states’ 
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by 2050. These are admittedly large ranges. But, at 
worst, we would be looking at the equivalent of a 
65-cent-per-gallon tax on gasoline—representing a 
20 percent rise from current US gasoline prices, and 
a much smaller fraction in Europe—to be phased 
in over many years. 

Of course, a carbon tax would pose a bigger 
hurdle for coal, which has a much higher car- 
bon intensity. Yet the IPCC estimates that even its 
most aggressive policy target for cutting emissions 
would likely reduce global annual GDP by only a 
small amount. And this does not include the ben- 
efits of avoided climate damages, which could be 
much higher. 


THE INNOVATION IMPERATIVE 

Reaching targets for reduced carbon emissions 
will require a combination of market-based innova- 
tion and public policies. The best near-term policies 
are those that have, or will lead to, benefits other 
than emissions reductions. Requiring utilities to 
provide a minimum portion of their electricity from 
renewable energy 
sources, for example, 
not only promotes 
renewable energy, 


but it is not yet clear which reduces green- 
whether the deregu-. priorities than as a cudgel to beat them into line. house gas emissions. 
lated electricity sup- It also leads to lower 
ply industry will want local pollution and 
to shoulder massive and risky investments in new higher local employment. It encourages distributed 
nuclear plants. generation, which eases pressure on transmission 


In any case, enough low-carbon alternatives 
exist to reach even aggressive greenhouse stabili- 
zation targets at a moderate macroeconomic cost. 
In its most recent assessment report, the Intergov- 
ernmental Panel on Climate Change concluded 
that near-term options for low-carbon technology 
are within reach and not prohibitively expensive. 
The rcc found cost-effective emissions reductions 
available in all sectors, with the most potential for 
absolute reductions in buildings, industry, energy 
supply, and agriculture. 

The 1pcc further suggested that the costs to 
the global economy are likely to be considerably 
smaller than many early studies projected. A major 
goal of climate policies must be to increase the 
price of carbon emissions—either through a tax or 
a trading system—to encourage reductions. Reach- 
ing stated political goals for moderate temperature 
rises (such as the European Union's target of 2°C) 
will require prices on the order of $5 to $65 per ton 
of carbon dioxide by 2030 and $15 to $130 per ton 


networks. And it has the advantage of allowing 
some flexibility for the market to select the lowest- 
cost way to comply with the regulation. Other pol- 
icy tools with multiple benefits include renewable 
energy credits and pricing of pollutants, via a carbon 
tax or emissions trading system. 

Pollution taxes provide what many economists 
consider the most effective option since the taxes 
can be straightforward to administer and have a 
well-defined price. Both carbon taxes and emissions 
trading also use market forces to encourage flexibil- 
ity and creativity in meeting emissions standards. 

In addition to encouraging near-term deploy- 
ment of current technologies, the single greatest 
contribution of governments will be to provide 
a matrix that encourages innovation over time. 
After a period of high investment following the 
oil shocks of the 1970s, the energy industry stag- 
nated for almost two decades as a combination of 
regulation, low oil prices, diminished government 
support for research, and supply-centric models 
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reduced competition and creativity. Government- 
sponsored research and development worldwide 
dropped by half, from highs of over $2 billion per 
year. And American R&D dropped from 10 percent 
of total global R&D to less than 2 percent. 

An international initiative to triple energy and 
low-carbon research and development in the near 
term would bring investments in R&D part of the 
way back to their levels in the 1970s. It would also 
lead to many benefits for climate change, energy 
security, and human wellbeing. Further efforts at 
aligning market incentives for private capital—for 
example, through appropriate long-term pricing 
of carbon and well-executed deregulation of sup- 
ply—would also help. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LANDSCAPE 

A policy that targets both energy and climate 
security thus would include international coopera- 
tion on technological development and investment: 
targeted emissions reduc- 
tions by both developed 
and developing coun- 
tries; flexible market 
mechanisms (like a tax 
or trading system) that 
fit the national situations 
of each country; and, in 
the words of the British 
economist Nicholas Stern, a “clear, credible, and 
long-term” signal on future carbon prices. 

In recent years, a consensus has been crystalliz- 
ing around these principles. This could spell the 
end of a long period of us disengagement. It also 
raises the prospect that climate regulation will soon 
be simply another fact of business life—a source of 
potential profit and innovation as well as an item 
of regulatory compliance, rather than only a battle- 
ground for political struggle by ideological elites. 

The emerging international consensus, while 
potentially reinvigorating consideration of the 
need for coordinated policy that has been all but 
ignored for the past decade by four of the world’s 
five biggest carbon emitters, remains fraught with 
pitfalls. Foremost among them is the possibility 
that the United States and the world will repeat 
the mistakes of the late 1990s by committing to 
one policy architecture at the expense of others. 
While the Kyoto Protocol arguably spurred activ- 
ity in Europe and helped to establish a competitive 
advantage for a carbon-credit finance sector there, 
the single-policy approach of the international 
community created a situation in which neither 


es 


Knowing that the global economy 
depends so fundamentally on fossil fuels, 
people see the task of addressing climate 

change as onerous and even desperate. 
ee 


the United States nor the major emitters of the 
developing world felt they could engage. Although 
these countries are now appropriately moving in 
the direction of emissions trading, a multi-pronged 
approach that would complement mandatory emis- 
sions caps remains essential. 


THE LONG VIEW 

In a recent New York Times article, science writer 
John Tierney reviewed the arguments set forth in 
Cool It: The Skeptical Environmentalist’ Guide to 
Global Warming, a new book by the controversial 
environmentalist Bjorn Lomborg. Tierney con- 
cluded, with Lomborg, that “you can’t make deep 
cuts in emissions without affecting people in poor 
countries. Slowing economic growth in rich coun- 
tries will have an impact on poor countries that 
sell to them.” 

Unfortunately, Tierney (and Lomborg) are 
repeating the backward thinking that assumes that 
changing the momen- 
tum of the world’s energy 
system will require an 
economically painful 
braking, stopping, and 
reversal. When we pause 
to reflect and think back- 
ward—that is, review 
the history of change 
in technologies and energy sources—we can see 
that, given time, new technologies supplant exist- 
ing ones without radical disruption to economies. 
We also see that energy systems, in the long view, 
are rather flexible and fluid. The potential readily 
exists to nudge them into improving carbon pro- 
ductivity by an additional 1 percent per year over 
current rates. 

This long view underscores the appropriate- 
ness of immediate, incremental efforts at all levels 
of government wherever practical. Policies crafted 
to achieve many small victories soon—and to cre- 
ate opportunities for many more small victories 
later—will enable the international community to 
address climate change in a meaningful and suc- 
cessful way, without having to steal from the poor: 
Indeed, efficiency-focused policies may even be 
able to shift the orientation of capital investments 
from large energy-supply projects toward the 
human development areas about which Tierney 
and Lomborg are rightly concerned. 

The lesson of the past 15 years of attempts at 
climate change policy is that many of the funda- 
mental elements of addressing global warming— 


innovation, implementing current technologies, 
increasing efficiency, and measures to adapt to 
climate change and its effects—can be held hos- 
tage in an all-or-nothing policy environment. 
Global warming is a major but tractable chal- 
lenge for the coming decades. Early engagement 
can preserve and create options in the future 
while also contributing to other social goals such 
as sustainable economic development, reduced 
vulnerability to natural disasters, and increased 
energy security. 
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Implementing these large-scale shifts in the 
global energy economy will require an interna- 
tional portfolio of policies: expanded government- 
sponsored RGD, innovative signals on long-term 
carbon prices, and new technological standards, 
for example. But by moving confidently on all these 
fronts, we can ensure that people will not look back 
in 50 years and marvel at both our myopic vision of 
future possibilities and our inability to grapple with 
the world’s existing energy system and its effects on 
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The Cost of Keeping Our Cool 


DAVID WYSS 


he planets environment is going through 
T an epochal upheaval in weather patterns. 

What might this mean for global eco- 
nomic growth? 

It is a very difficult question, considering that 
the relevant time scale occurs over decades, not 
years, and that most of the burden of both dam- 
age and remediation will fall on future generations. 
Economists usually analyze choices that individu- 
als make based on those individuals’ own prefer- 
ences. We are not as good at comparing the welfare 
of the present generation with the well-being of 
those to come, or at weighing costs incurred by 
developed countries against damage done to the 
environment of poorer nations, or at predicting 
how much people are willing to sacrifice today 
to help their grandchildren. To quote the famed 
economist Joan Robinson, “What has posterity 
ever done for me?” 

Clearly, the costs of controlling carbon emis- 
sions remain highly uncertain, primarily because 
of technological variables. Analysts are still guess- 
ing what costs would be associated with substitut- 
ing various types of nonfossil-fuel energy sources 
for oil, and how much conservation can cut energy 
demand. Still, as the technologies become better 
defined, the range of cost estimates is narrowing, 
and now at least some reasonable projections are 
becoming available. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive look at the 
economics of climate change comes from a study 
for the British government overseen by the econo- 
mist Nicholas Stern. It cites a likely cost of about 1 
percent of the worlds gross domestic product (GDP) 
by 2050—that is, the international community 
would need to invest about 1 percent of global GDP 


DAVID Wyss 1s the chief economist for Standard and Poor’ and a 
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per year to pay for conversion to alternative energy 
soutces. However, the range of possible costs that 
the report mentions is rather wide. In the best-case 
scenario, GDP would actually increase by 1 percent 
because savings in energy costs would more than 
offset the costs of switching away from fossil fuels. 
In the worst-case scenario, global output would be 
reduced by 5 percent because it would prove more 
expensive than is currently expected to sharply 


~ reduce or eliminate the use of fossil fuels. 
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Of course, the costs of doing nothing are poten- 
tially much higher, although equally uncertain. 
The Stern reports estimate of the most likely cost 
of inaction is 5 percent of world GDP, but the range 
is up to 20 percent. The more catastrophe-minded 
would put the worst case at 100 percent—wiping 
out civilization (or at least economic output) as we 
know it. And it is clear that even though economic 
costs from the damage inflicted by global warming 
will be steep for Europe, North America, and East 
Asia, the heaviest burden will be borne by coun- 
tries that can least afford it—the poor nations in 


equatorial regions. 


CONVERSION COSTS 

While global warming’s economic ramifications 
are uncertain, the scientific consensus on climate 
change itself is nearly unanimous: It is happening; 
and carbon emissions are at least a significant part 
of the greenhouse gas problem that is contributing 
to warming. The extent of the coming damage is 
less knowable, but the incoming evidence seems 
to be undercutting the most optimistic models. 
For example, melting of the Greenland ice cap and 
upper-atmosphere temperature readings are both 
in the upper range of estimates produced by com- 
puter models. 

Fortunately, the most pessimistic scenarios also 
seem less than likely to become reality. The Stern 
report cites a near-certain 2°C rise in world tem- 
peratures by 2035, with a 50 percent chance of a 


5°C jump, assuming continued increases in emis- 
sions at recent growth rates. Other reports show a 
lesser warming, but it is hard to find any reason- 
able scientific study that does not predict a signifi- 
cant rise. 

On the other hand, even without efforts to 
reduce global warming, it is unlikely that carbon 
emissions could continue to rise at current rates. 
For one thing, there simply is not that much oil 
left in the ground (although coal produces even 
more carbon per unit of energy released). Also, 
global population growth is slowing, and China is 
likely to pull back from its recent breakneck rates 
of economic expansion. 

Still, the evidence amassed so far indicates that, 
without effective emission controls, the use of 
fossil fuels will almost certainly make life uncom- 
fortably hot for our descendants. 

The primary cause of increased emissions is 
economic growth, particularly in Asia. Chinese 
energy demand has been 
rising at a double-digit 
pace for a decade, and 
the country has become 
the world’s second-largest . 
energy consumer. Even 
so, the average Chinese 
citizen still uses barely 
one-tenth the energy that the average American 
uses, and to blame China for trying to catch up 
seems hypocritical. 

The other major impetus behind higher carbon 
emissions is population growth, even though in 
some parts of Europe, North America, and East 
Asia, fertility rates are below the zero-population- 
growth level. This does not mean populations are 
declining (although they already are in some coun- 
tries), but it does imply that if birth rates continue 
at this pace, populations will stabilize eventu- 
ally. However, in Africa, the Middle East, most of 
Latin America, and parts of South Asia, birth rates 
remain high, and populations there will continue 
to grow until the concentration of people in their 
childbearing years comes down. 

The biggest single source of greenhouse emis- 
sions is power generation, which constitutes 24 
percent of the world total. Transportation and 
industry each account for 14 percent. Motor vehi- 
cles have been the primary target for emissions 
controls, but fixed-source emissions are easier 
to limit in many ways. Consider coal, which is 
becoming the dominant fuel, especially in China, 
for electricity production. It has extremely high 





The heaviest burden will be borne by 
countries that can least afford it—the 
poor nations in equatorial regions. 
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carbon emissions per unit of energy generated, but 
new technologies may be capable of controlling 
them. However, these technologies still have to be 
tested and put into place. 

It should be noted that 35 percent of all emis- 
sions are not from energy sources, but derive, pri- 
marily, from agriculture and other land uses. For 
example, growing crops creates emissions because 
carbon dioxide is stored in the soil. Plowing 
releases the gas. Decaying vegetation and landfills 
containing organic materials contribute carbon 
dioxide as well. 

Some promising technologies are coming along 
to move energy use away from fossil fuels. By far 
the most effective method is simple conservation. 
Many conservation measures actually yield decent 
savings for modest initial investments. “Green 
lighting’ the use of fluorescent light bulbs, for 
instance, and even more efficient “LEDs” (light 
emitting diodes)—offers the clearest example. The 
“green building” move- 
ment shows that design- 
ing buildings with the 
objective of reducing 
energy needs can be cost- 
effective at current prices. 
But even these simple, 
obvious measures require 
that builders and developers think about long- 
term energy costs. Most people, given the choice, 
will choose to buy a refrigerator that costs $100 
less than a more efficient model, even if doing so 
results in additional electricity costs of $30 a year 
(based on my recent shopping trip for an emer- 
gency replacement). 

The good news is that there is no shortage of 
energy in the world. Solar, geothermal, wind, and 
other energy resources are available, and greater 
use of such renewable resources is a necessary 
part of the long-term cure. As already mentioned, 
however, the costs of converting to these sources 
are unclear and likely to be quite high. Also, many 
nonpolluting alternatives, including nuclear and 
wind power, face environmental objections them- 
selves. In the short run, the answer will involve 
cleaner-burning fossil fuels, including improved 
coal technologies, and biofuels. 


GAUGING THE ECONOMIC IMPACT 

Even though the ultimate solutions are as yet 
unknown, a consensus is emerging that climate 
change needs to be addressed, as the UN Frame- 
work Convention on Climate Change and the 
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-.. There May Be Winners As Well As Losers 
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Gideon Rachman 


HERE 1S AN inconvenient truth: Global warin- 
ing is good news for parts of the world. This 
is truly awkward. A planetary emergency that 
affected everyone equally would be much easier 
to tackle. However, climate change that hurts 
some places but helps others opens the way for 
dangerous new conflicts. 

A recent report by the UN-sponsored Inter-. 
governmental Panel on Chmate Change (IPCC) 
confirms that global warming puts large parts. 
of the world at risk from the biblical woes of 
famine, flood, and disease. The places most at 
risk are those that are already poor: ala 
Africa and parts of Asia. 

But in northern Europe, agriculture will 
become more productve and the climate will 
improve. From a parochial British point of 
view, for instance, the latest IPCC report sounds 
like good news. It has taken off the table the 

| single most threatening scenarıo—the para- 


doxical threat that global warming was going - 


to make Britain considerably cdlder by shut- 
ting down the Gulf Stream, the ocean current 
that gives the United Kingdom a much warmer 
climate. than its latitude implies. The latest 
thinking from scientists reporting for the IPCC 
is that this is very unlikely to happen during 
this century, — 

Global warming, meanwhile, offers a posi- 
tive bonanza for Russia. The legendary Russian 
winter gets more tolerable. As the permafrost 
retreats in Siberia, new mineral resources are 
revealed—and huge new areas become avail- 
able for settlement and cultivation. 
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Kyoto Protocol suggest. How expensive remedia- 
tion will be is unclear, in large part because the 
technologies are still being developed. But the 
Stern report's cost estimate of 1 percent of world 
GDP annually by 2050 is certainly a manageable 
figure. For the United States, that amounts to less 
than the cost of the Iraq War and is similar to esti- 
mates for increased security to fight terrorism after 
September 11, 2001. Moreover, expenses for global 
warming remediation, like those for extra security, 


In an irony that will infunate noe 
ists, oil companies are also likely to benefit from 
global warming. The us Geological Survey esti- 
mates that 25 percent of the world's known oil 
and gas reserves are in the Arctic Circle. As the 
ice melts, they become easier to exploit. l 

As a recent paper ın Environment and Urban- ` 
ization, an academic journal, makes clear, three- 
quarters of the 634, million people deemed to. 
be most at risk from rising sea levels connected. 
to global warming live in Asia. Coastal cities in - 
the developed world, such as New York and Los*” 7 
Angeles, may be at risk. But wealthy countries ~ 
are best placed to adapt to the problem. Cer- 
tainly the Dutch, who have long experience of 
keeping the sea at bay, are not panicking. They 
are simply planning to spend billions more on 
flood defenses. 


A WARM NEW WORLD F 

Of course, even countries that may ben= : 
efit directly from ‘global warming could suffer. * 
indirectly—as other parts of the world descend 
into chaos. Dealing with refugees and desperate 
immigrants, for example, will only get harder 
as life becomes tougher in Africa and the Asian 
subcontinent. In fact, ıt is now dawning on the 
world’s politicians that global warming could 
transform international relations—introducing ` | 
a range of new issues and conflicts. 

The most obvious problems are struggles 
over refugees and resources. Some argue ‘that’ ` 
the conflict in Sudan’ Darfur region is partially - 
caused by global warming, as settled farmers 
and nomadic herders fight over failing land. 


This sort of conflict could proliferate in the 
future. A conference arranged earlier this year. 


represent to a large extent an insurance policy 
against much greater future costs. 

GDP itself 1s actually a poor measure of the eco- 
nomuc impact of global warming, since statistical 
estimates will differ depending on how costs are 
incurred. Expenditures by the government or as 
capital investment by businesses will generally 
add to GDP, while costs incurred by individuals and 
corporations as ongoing expenses, such as higher 
energy or other operating costs, will not. The bet- 
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of the world, up. from 3 percent today.”’ 
Water Shortages are a particular threat. They 


in the Middle East. But as India and China run 
short of water, their neighbors ate worried that 
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` and the building of dams. 
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openlý:concerned that the Yangtze and Yel- 
low rivers, wére at their lowest levels for years. 
Much of the problem has to do-with irrigation 
_and industrial use. But the Chinese believe that 
global warming is also con- 
tributing to water shortages 
because of its effect on rain- | 
fall and the glaciers that feed ` 
into Chinese rivers. ` 
' The government in Bei- 
jing faces a dilemma. Ter- 
rified of social unrest, it is 
` reluctant to do anything that hi slow eco- - 
nomic growth—such as stopping the building of -. 
coal-fired power stations. Yet water shortages are™’ 
already causing social unrest in the countryside 
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Western analyst based in China speculates that 
the next political upheaval there could come 
“when people in Beijing turn on their taps in 
2009‘and find theres no water coming out.” 
‘Global warming will not just provoke con- 
flicts ‘over: scarcity. It may also -cause struggles, 
over the! emergence | of hew resources—in par- 
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ticular, the oil and ` gas that lie underneath the : 


Arctic. Outstanding territorial disputes between 


and Norway, and between Denmark and Russia 
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' have taken on a new urgency in récent years, as ° 
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ter measure is cost of remediation as a percentage 
of GDP, not change in GDP caused by remediation 
Look at it this way Replacing a power plant with 
a windmill farm will add to GDP, since building 
windmills is an investment. However, the country 
will sull have the same energy output. On the other 
hand, 1f a power generator uses sequestration of 
carbon dioxide, the costs incurred would probably 
not count as additions to GDP, but rather as a rise 
in the expense of operating the power plant. The 


by the US ‘Anaya College Hedd an it “Within. | 
a century, extreme drought will affect 30 percent _ 


have long been an underlying source of conflict: ` 


struggles may arise over the diversion of rivers: . 


The idea that the Chinese are oblivious to the- 
threat of global warming is untrue, as I discov- . 
ered ón a recent trip to Beijing. Officials were . 





In northern Europe, agriculture 
~ will become mòre productive 
-and the climate will improve. 





and the water table is falling fast in Beijing. One ` 


- Canada and the- United States, between Russia. ` 
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. these countries develop a new interest in hith- 
- erto unpromising stretches of ice.: 


Struggles over territory and boner are, at 
least, familar ground for politiċians and dip- | 
lomats. But the new. diplomatic world will’ 
increasingly be dominated by debates over the: 


- environment and international regimes for com- . 


bating climate change. The argument over global 
warming could quickly turn into the latest and 
bitterest struggle between the traditional indus- 


- trialized countries and the developing world. 


~~ 
Any successor to, the US administration of | | 
George W. Bush ıs likely to be much more con- | 
cerned about global action on climate change. | 
And just as a new administration settles down in, 
| 
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l Washington it will discover that China has sur-. 


passed the United States as 
__ the world’s leading source of 
carbon dioxide emissions. . 

: Although rich northern’. 
countries are best placed to.. 
cope with global warming, 
domestic public opinion’ | 
means they are also likely to 

be the countries pushing hardest for new intema: ~ 
tional regulations to tackle greenhouse gas emis-. ` 
sions. In the United States and Europe, chmate ` 
change is becoming a new issue to’ berate China’ 
about—merging with protectionist.concerns . 
regarding exports from Chinese companies that 
practice. “environmental dumping.” 
But the Chinese will not lack allies in any l 


_ struggle over whọ bears the costs of global.. 
. warming. The Russians—wıth .an economy: | 
. based on fossil fuels, and a society that bent, 


-with them. So might India and much of the.’ 


| 
i 
efits from a warmer climate—may well stand - | 
: 
| 
| 


developing world. Global warming presents a 
formidable environmental and scientific chal- , 
lenge. The political coMSeqUueHte> may prove 
just as vexing. 
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costs might be the same in either of these exam- 
ples, and the results in terms of reduced emissions 
mıght also be the same. But the accountants would 
treat them differently 

Neither ıs unemployment a good way to mea- 
sure the economic effects of climate change 
remediation. This is really not a jobs issue The 
global costs of reducing carbon emissions will 
be felt in slower growth in real incomes, not 
higher unemployment. Simply put, the remedia- 
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tion process will create as many jobs as lower 
productivity growth will eliminate. There is no 
reason for the costs of mitigating global warming 
to raise unemployment. 

International competitiveness could be a 
problem if all countries do not adopt similarly 
tight energy policies. If the United States were 
to adopt strict carbon emission controls while 
other major emissions producers did not, US 
costs of production would rise relative to those 
of other countries, and the current trade imbal- 
ances could be exacerbated. Currency exchange 
rate moves could solve that imbalance, but as we 
have seen recently, this adjustment can be dif- 
ficult, especially if other countries do not allow 
their exchange rates to adjust. 

On the other hand, the trade imbalance will be 
solved eventually, and countnes that try to stop the 
adjustment may find themselves losing money on 
foreign exchange movements later. Note, too, that 
Europe and Japan, which have adopted tighter car- 
bon restrictions than the United States has, are cur- 
rently running trade surpluses, while the United 
States has a large trade deficit. 

The issue of competitiveness, moreover, has 
another side. If other countries adopt new green 
technologies and ‘conservation measures and the 
United States does not, it runs the risk of fall- 
ing behind on the technology curve. As energy 
efficiencies improve overseas, American produc- 
ers may find themselves making goods that are 
not competitive in the rest of the world. Ameri- 
can consumers may turn to more energy-efficient 
imports as energy costs rise or when the United 
States does eventually move toward greater emis- 
sions control. 


RESULTS MAY VARY 

The economic damage from global warming 
itself, considered separately from the costs of reduc- 
ing emissions, will vary by region. Worst hit will be 
low-lying countries and those that are already hot. 
These include mostly nations with high birth rates 
and low incomes. Countries in cooler climates, 
which have less to fear, generate the bulk of pollu- 
tion. But even countries such as the United States 


and China will feel the pain of climate change even- 
tually, especially in the worst-case scenarios. 

The impact on markets is harder to assess. 
Clearly, global warming will cause major changes 
in markets of all kinds across the world. The first 
impacts, especially in developed countries, will 
come from increased storm damage and a rise in 
the cost of insurance. (Scientists have linked global 
warming with increased intensity of storm activ- 
ity, including hurricanes, and higher sea levels will 
exacerbate flood damage.) The effect on insurance 
companies themselves is already an issue: Witness 
the large-scale cancellation of homeowners’ policies 
along America’s East Coast, which is now affecung 
property values and mortgage availability. 

Further down the road, a company’s “carbon 
footprint” may even become a consideration in 
the process for rating corporate bonds. Depending 
on how a company pursues remediation, emitting 
carbon may become more expensive, giving an 
advantage to firms that are more energy-efficient. 
Remediation will create an additional business risk 
that companies will have to manage. 


PAY TODAY—OR PAY TOMORROW 

The global climate is changing —this is a certainty. 
What remains uncertain is how severe the damage 
will be, how much of the change in climate reflects 
a natural cycle or is man-made, and how expensive 
it will be to fix. But the room for argument is nar- 
rowing. The damage will be severe, and it could be 
disastrous. Human use of fossil fuels is a significant 
part of the problem. Even if we are not the primary 
cause, humans have to address the problem. While 
much uncertainty surrounds the cost, the cost will 
clearly be significant—but not impossible to bear. 
And remediation almost certainly will prove less 
costly than not fixing the problem. 

The fundamental issue remains intergenera- 
tional and international. How much are we willing 
to spend now to insure our grandchildren against 
environmental disaster? How much are developed 
countries willing to spend to ward off problems for 
emerging economies? Here is one certainty: The 
longer the world waits, the more expensive and 
less credible the solutions become. | 


“As a developing county, China still lacks many of the institutions, policies, 


and enforcement mechanisms that are needed to procter technology transfer and 
: environmental Protection | 
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China Needs Help with Climate Change 


KELLY SIMS GALLAGHER 


est aggregate emitter of greenhouse gases in 

the world, surpassing the United States for 

the first time since records have been kept. Amer- 

ica will be the largest per-capita emitter and the 

second-largest aggregate emitter. These two coun- 

tries have the unique ability to make or break the 
global climate change problem. 

While it has long been recognized that China 
would be a pivotal nation in terms of dealing with 
climate change, the rate of growth of greenhouse 
gas emissions in China has been breathtaking, 
even to.the Chinese themselves. At a minimum, 
it is now imperative to find incentives and mecha- 
nisms to induce China to reduce the growth of its 
emissions in the near term and, ultimately, to sig- 
nificantly. reduce emissions below current levels. 

It is also imperative to assist China in this 
endeavor. Indeed, increased cooperation between 
Washington and Beijing is probably necessary 
if the climate change threat is to be effectively 
addressed. This will require that the two coun- 
tries stop using each other as an excuse for inac- 
tion and instead form a-partnership to ameliorate 
global warming. 

Based on China and America’s shared chal- 
lenges of reducing greenhouse gas emissions and 
their economies’ reliance on coal, a climate part- 
' nership should include high-level policy coordi- 
nation and the establishment of a fund to provide 
low-cost financing for low-carbon projects in both 
countries. It should include capacity-building mea- 
sures to help enhance the effectiveness of China's 
institutions, policies, and enforcement measures 
to reduce emissions. And it should include a joint 


T= year, China will have become the larg- 
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innovation initiative to promote pre-commercial 
research, development, and demonstration of low- 
carbon technologies, particularly focused on car- 
bon capture and storage, renewable energy, and 
enerpy efficiency technologies. 


A BIG-TIME EMITTER 

China’s contribution to the gases that are warm- 
ing the world by trapping heat in the atmosphere is 
a direct result of the country’s astonishingly rapid 
economic growth and rising demand for energy. 
Along with the United States, China is now one of 
the world’s two largest energy producers and con- 
sumers. In terms of oil and electricity consump- 


`- tion, the People’s Republic remains somewhat 
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behind the United States. It consumes two-thirds 
as much commercial energy as America does, con- 
sumes one-third as much oil, imports one-third 
as much petroleum (although China’s oil import 
growth rate has been much faster in recent years), - 
and uses two-thirds as much electricity. 

But when it comes’to coal, the picture is differ- 
ent. China consumes twice as much coal as does 
the United States, though it has only 13 percent of 
the world’s coal reserves, compared with 27 percent 
for the United States. Coal absolutely dominates 
the energy picture in China, accounting for 70 
percent of its commercial energy supply. In 2006, 
China reportedly consumed 2.8 billion metric tons 
of coal, mostly for power plants and industry. By 
comparison, the United States consumed 1.3 bil- 
lion metric tons, nearly all of which was used by 
power plants. In the United States, coal accounts 
for one-third of the total energy supply and half 
the country’ electricity generation. 

The, growth in China’s power sector has been 
almost unbelievably fast. Between 2005 and 2006, 
for example, electricity capacity increased by about 
20 percent, from 517 gigawatts (GW) to 622 Gw, 
nearly all of which was coal-fired. At this growth 
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rate, China’s total power sector capacity increased `` 


by double every threé and a half years. 
The transportation sector at this point is a 


relatively small consumer of energy in China, 
accounting for less than.10 percent of overall con- 


sumption. China has adopted new fuel-efficiency 
standards for passenger cars and tax policies for 
fuel consumption that should help to avoid a 
big increase in oil consumption. But the poten- 
tial market for automobiles in China is huge. 
Fuel efficiency standards will need to be further 
strengthened and complementary measures 1ntro- 
duced to reduce demand for cars if China is to 
avoid becoming the biggest oil-consuming coun- 
try in the world. 

As a result of all this industrial development, the 
growth in China’s greenhouse emissions has been 
considerable. According to the latest official data 
from America’s Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
China in 2004 accounted for approximately 18 
percent of the world’s 
total carbon dioxide 
emissions from fos- 
sil fuel-burning and 
cement production, 
as compared with 22 
percent for the United 
States. As of 2007, ; 
we now know that China has caught up to the 
United States. (China’s per-capita emissions, on 
the other hand, are only one-fifth those of ae 
United States.) 

Both countries have signed and ratified the 
United Nations Framework Convention on Cli- 
mate Change. Both have also signed the Kyoto 
Protocol, but only China has ratified it. At the 
central government level, neither country has 
binding policies aimed specifically at reducing 
greenhouse gas emissions, although both have 
efficiency-oriented policies that have the benefit 
of reducing carbon emissions. 

In June, the Chinese government for the first 
time issued a specific package of voluntary mea- 
sures aimed at cutting greenhouse gas emis- 
sions; several sets of voluntary policies have been 
promoted as well by the past three presidential 
administrations in the United States. At the state 
and local levels, many US governmental entities 
have passed regulations to reduce carbon dioxide 
emissions. This is not true of China’s provinces 
and localities, where many local governmental 
bodies ignore or flout even the most basic energy- 
efficiency policies: 





The rate of growth of greenhouse gas 
emissions in China has been breathtaking, 
.even to the Chinese themselves. 





- ENERGY CHALLENGES 


China’s energy-related challenges are many. They 
include the country’s need for energy to sustain 
economic growth, its increasing dependency on 
foreign oil and gas, its aspiration to provide mod- 
ern forms of energy to the poor, its increasingly 
severe urban air pollution, and its already massive 
acid deposition (dispersed in rain or deposited on 
surfaces). This is not to dismiss growing domestic 
and international concerns about global climate 
change or the need for affordable, advanced energy 
technologies to address all of these challenges. 
However, as China begins to consider how to 
address global warming, it will be simultaneously 
weighing the competing energy-related challenges, 
all of which are seen as more pressing by the Chi- 
nese government today. 

Economically, China’s growing energy con- 
sumption presents both challenges and opportuni- 
ties. One concern is that as China imports greater 
amounts of energy, 
prices of these com- 
modities could rise 
until supply catches 
up, and price spikes 
will be especially likely 
during supply dis- 
ruptions. At the same 
time, there is a pressing need simply to supply 
enough energy, especially in the form of electricity, 
to meet the very high demand created by Chinese 
industry. The power sector has been through sev- 
eral boom-and-bust cycles because, when electric- 
ity shortages emerge, the power industry responds 
by adding huge quantities of new capacity as fast as 
it can. This causes oversupply for a time until the 
economy catches up and a new shortage emerges. 
The shortages have been harmful to the Chinese 
economy intermittently, whenever electricity has 
been rationed and factories have been forced to 
shut down. 

On the opportunity side, the Chinese energy ` 
sector is already large and is growing rapidly, so 
it represents a remarkable market opportunity for 
both Chinese and foreign energy services compa- 
nies. In 2006 alone, China installed 101 Gw of new 
power capacity, 90 GW of which was coal-fired. To 
put this astounding number in perspective, India’s 
entire electricity system, as of 2004, was 131 Gw. 

Despite the perception that China has become 
an industrial powerhouse, 135 million Chinese 
still live in absolute poverty (on less than $1 a day) 
and millions more remain just above that arbitrary 


poverty divide, so there is a tremendous imperative 
to foster economic development and high growth 
rates. In addition, the need to provide better energy 
services to the poor—to improve the quality of life 
for those still reliant on traditional forms of energy 
such as charcoal, crop wastes, and dung—remains 
very much a preoccupation of the Chinese govern- 
ment. Because of the country’ gigantic population, 
China’s total energy consumption and greenhouse 
gas emissions would still be large even if everyone 
consumed a very small amount of energy. 

Since the beginning of the twenty-first cen- 
tury, China has emerged as a major consumer 
of oil, and there is strong potential for China to 
become a major natural gas consumer as well, 
especially when it gets serious about reducing its 
greenhouse gas emissions. China became a net 
importer of oil in the mid-1990s. It is now the 
world’s second-largest consumer of oil, and the 
third-largest oil importer. 

About half of China’ oil imports come from the 
Middle East. However, Angola became its largest 
supplier in 2006, and China has invested heavily 
in energy resources in Africa. Although there have 
been several new oil discoveries in China recently, 
reserves there are on the decline. China has rela- 
tively few natural gas reserves, and therefore uses 
virtually no natural gas in its power sector. It is 
trying to increase production of coal-bed methane. 
If China decides to increase its use of natural gas, 
it will likely import it through liquid natural gas 
import terminals on the coast or by overland pipe- 
line from Central Asia or Russia. In any event, Chi- 
na’s long-term energy security depends not only on 
its having sufficient supplies of energy to sustain 
its rapid economic growth, but also on its ability to 
manage the growth in energy demand. Unmanaged 
demand, it is becoming clear, will cause intolerable 
environmental damage. 

Coal is at the heart of many of China’s envi- 
ronmental woes. Particulate matter from coal is a 
major air pollutant. Sulfur dioxide emissions from 
coal combustion, the source of most acid deposi- 
tion, rose 27 percent between 2001 and 2005. Coal 
is also the most carbon-intensive of the fossil fuels, 
and it is China’s maim source of energy. It accounts 
for four-fifths of China’s CO2 emissions, most of 
which come from the industrial and electricity sec- 
tors. As of 2000, electricity accounted for 52 per- 
cent of China’s CO2 emissions (and 75 percent of 
China’ electricity is consumed by industry), while 
cement production accounted for 28 percent, iron 
and steel production for 9 percent, and transpor- 
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tation for 8 percent. Already today, annual emis- 
sions from Chinese coal are three times as great 
as US emissions from transportation, although us 
transportation emissions are 17 times higher than 
Chinese transportation emissions. 

The possible impact of climate change on China 
itself has not been studied as well as the possible 
impact on the United States, but it is clear that we 
could see very adverse effects on China’s water 
supply, agriculture, and sea levels. Between 1956 
and 2000, precipitation decreased 50-120 millime- 
ters per year along the northern Yellow River, an 
already arid region. During the same period, pre- 
cipitation increased 60-130 millimeters per year 
along the southern Yangtze River, an area that has 
long been.plagued by heavy flooding. The moun- 
tain glaciers on the Tibetan plateau are receding 
rapidly, which carries major implications for fresh 
water supply in already water-stressed northern 
China. The glacier in the Tianshan Mountains 
that is the source of the Urumqi River, for exam- 
ple, shrank 11.3 percent between 1962 and 2001. 
Meanwhile, a sea level rise of 30 centimeters would 
cause massive coastal inundation. Chinese analysts 
have estimated this would cause the equivalent of 
$7.5 billion in economic losses to the Pearl River 
Delta area, $1.3 billion for the Yangtze Delta area, 
and $6.9 billion for the Yellow River Delta (includ- 
ing the Bohai Sea). 


THE CHINESE APPROACH 

China has already taken important steps toward 
moderating future growth in greenhouse gas 
emissions, largely through energy efficiency and 
renewable energy measures. Energy intensity (the 
amount of energy used to generate economic activ- 
ity, usually calculated as total energy consumption 
divided by GDP) dramatically declined in China 
from 1980 to 2004. This means that China’s over- 
all energy efficiency improved and that significant 
growth 1n greenhouse gas emissions was avoided. 
Despite this improvement, however, China’ overall 
energy efficiency remains considerably lower than 
most industrialized countries’ and, unfortunately, 
it appears to have worsened in the past two years. 

The central government has set forth some 
aggressive policies and targets for energy efficiency 
for the coming years. Because so much of China’s 
energy is derived from coal, efficiency measures 
that reduce coal combustion will greatly help to 
reduce greenhouse gas emissions. China’s 11th 
Five-Year Plan (2006-2010) called for a 20 percent 
reduction in energy intensity by 2010. This goal 
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is already proving hard to achieve—last year's effi- 
ciency improvements fell short of the plan’ objec- 
tive, and in 2005 China’s energy intensity actually 
increased slightly. Even so, the energy intensity 
target was at the heart of the climate change plan 
that the Chinese government announced in June 
2007 in advance of the Group of Eight summit. 
By improving thermal efficiency, Beijing estimated 
that ıt could reduce China’s carbon dioxide emis- 
sions by a total of 110 million tons by 2010. 

The Chinese government issued its first fuel 
efficiency standards for passenger cars in 2005, 
and they will be strengthened in 2008. China also 
has implemented vehicle excise taxes so that the 
purchase of a car or sport utility vehicle with a big 
engine requires a much higher tax payment than 
does the purchase of a car with a small, energy- 
efficient engine. In the case of both fuel efficiency 
standards and excise taxes, China’s policies are 
more stringent than:comparable ones in the United 
States. And Beijing 
has adopted strong 
efficiency standards 
for appliances as 
well. The China 
Energy Group at 
Lawrence Berkeley 
National Laboratory estimates that, by 2010, those 
standards will have reduced carbon dioxide emis- 
sions in China by 40 million tons. By comparison, 
the US appliance standards will have saved 50 mil- 
lion tons of CO2 by 2010. 

The Chinese government has also aggressively 
promoted low-carbon energy supply options, 
especially renewable energy, hydropower, and 
nuclear energy. If you exclude large hydropower 
but include small hydropower, China has twice as 
much installed renewable power capacity as the 
United States. In fact, as of 2005, China led the 
world in total installed renewable energy capac- 
ity at 42 GW, compared to 23 Gw in the United 
States. China accounts for 63 percent of the solar 
hot water capacity in the world, and as of 2005 it 
had installed 1.3 Gw of wind capacity. 

China in 2005 enacted a Renewable Energy 
Law that requires grid operators to purchase 
electricity from renewable generators. It sets a 
target of 10 percent of electric power generation 
capacity coming from renewable energy sources 
by 2010 (not including large hydro). By expand- 
ing bioenergy, solar, wind, geothermal, and udal 
energy sources, the government estimates ıt can 
reduce CO2 emissions another 90 million tons 





Many local governmental bodies ignore or flout 
even the most basic energy-efficiency policies. 





by 2010. The government has exploited its large 
hydropower resources at some social and ecologi- 
cal cost, such as forced relocations of communi- 
ties, loss of ecosystems, and decreased river flow, 
but it believes it has substantial scope for increas- 
ing hydropower further still. In fact, it estimated 
this year that it could achieve a reduction of 500 
million tons of carbon dioxide by 2010 with 
increased hydropower. 

Compared with coal and hydro, China has 
scarcely begun its expansion of nuclear power. By 
2020, the government plans to have built 40 Gw 
of new nuclear power plants. But even if Beijing 
meets that goal, the 40 Gw would only account for 
about 4 percent of the.total electric capacity antici- 
pated to exist by then. 

The Chinese government is also devoting 
a substantial portion of its R&D dollars to the 
research, development, and demonstration of 
advanced energy technologies. During the period 
covered by the 11th 
Five-Year Plan, the 
Ministry of Science 
and Technology’s 
budget for energy 
research, develop- 
ment, and demon- 
stration is about 3.5 billion yuan (about $466 
million). The budget for advanced coal technol- 
ogy is about 700 million yuan (about $93 mil- 
lion). Five coal co-production and gasification 
demonstration projects are planned for the next 
five years, in collaboration with Chinese industry. 
If all are actually built, there will be more coal 
gasification and co-production plants in China 
than in the United States. 


POWERED BY COAL 
' Despite all of the Chinese government's laud- 
able efforts to improve energy efficiency and 
expand the use of low-carbon energy sources such 
as renewable energy, nuclear power, and hydro- 
electric power, China's carbon dioxide emissions 
grew at the worrying rate of 9 percent per year 
from 1999 to 2004. At this rate, the Chinese will 
double emissions by 2009. The main drivers of 
this growth are heavy reliance on coal using con- 
ventional technologies, the still relatively poor 
efficiency of most power-plant technologies, and 
the weakness of government institutions when it 
comes to implementing and enforcing policies. 
China’s heavy reliance on the most greenhouse 
gas—intensive fuel of all—namely, coal—com- 


pounds the challenge of addressing global warm- 
ing. Even with all of the measures taken so far to 
diversify energy supply, coal still accounts for 80 
percent of China’s greenhouse gas emissions. Even 
if a large increase in consumption of natural gas 
were achieved, it would not make much of an 
impact on emissions because it currently repre- 
sents such a small portion of China's energy supply 
(less than 5 percent). 

The other way to reduce emissions of heat- 
trapping gases, other than switching to cleaner 
fuels, is to improve the energy efficiency of Chi- 
na’s power plants, as the government has recog- 
nized. More than half of China’s power plants are 
smaller than 300 megawatts (Mw)—in fact, more 
than 5,000 plants are smaller than 100 Mw. This 
results in very poor energy efficiency. There are a 
handful of supercritical (high-efficiency) plants, 
and the first ultra-supercritical pulverized coal 
plant (the Huaneng Group's Yu-Huan plant) came 
on line in November 2006. Thirty-four additional 
ultra-supercritical plants are under. construc- 
tion. Yet, as impressive as this seems, China built 
three times that number of traditional coal plants 
last year alone. A more comprehensive policy is 
needed, one that will result in all new plants being 
high-efficiency or capable of capturing carbon. 

Each new coal-fired power plant represents a 50- 
to 75-year commitment (and source of emissions) 
because these plants are unlikely to be prematurely 
retired. The International Energy Agency estimates 
that 55 percent of the new coal-fired power plants 
that will be constructed in the world between 
‘now and 2030 will be built in China. By using 
the cheapest technologies currently available for 
its power plants and industrial facilities (which is 
perfectly rational in strict economic terms), China 
is effectively locking itself and the world into high 
greenhouse gas emissions in the coming decades. 
This is so because technologies to economically 
capture carbon from conventional power plants do 
not currently exist. (In fact, this reflects an urgent 
need for additional R&D.) 

Therefore, since the rapid growth in power 
plants and related infrastructure in China is 
expected to continue, “leapfrogging” to lower- 
carbon technologies in the near term is critical. 
Will all of the new plants that China is building 
use conventional high-carbon technologies or 
best-available low-carbon technologies? Much 
depends on the answer. Within five to ten years, 
if it maintains its recent rate of growth, China’s 
energy sector will have installed the same amount 
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of electricity capacity as the United States cur- 
rently has (992 Gw), virtually all of it in conven- 
tional coal-fired power. 

We have learned that technological leapfrog- 
ging is not an automatic process. Developing 
countries either lack technical capabilities or can- 
not afford the costs of more advanced technolo- 
gies. To achieve leapfrogging in coal-fired power 
plant technologies, the Chinese will need policies 
and incentives that mandate or promote the use of 
lower-carbon technologies. 


WHAT NOW? 

China may be more likely to develop these 
policies and incentives, however, if they are part 
of an international initiative that features a new 
climate partnership between the United States 
and China. Given the stakes in global warming, 
there is little time to lose in starting to build such 
a partnership. First, as soon as the United States 
has established a domestic mandatory program to 
reduce greenhouse gases, Washington should ask 
Beijing to adopt one as well, unique to its own 
circumstances. 

In addition, the United States should consider 
forming a bilateral or multilateral investment 
fund to accelerate the deployment of low-carbon 
technologies in China. This fund could provide 
low- or no-interest loans or direct grants for major 
new industrial facilities or power plants that use 
low-carbon technologies. Without policies in 
place that effectively require the use of low-carbon 
technologies (for example, carbon dioxide perfor- 
mance standards or carbon taxes), or incentive 
programs that make the use of low-carbon tech- 
nologies financially attractive (for example, special 
loans for coal gasification with carbon capture), 
the private sector will have little or no incentive 
to develop, transfer, and deploy low-carbon energy 
technologies in China. The establishment of con- 
crete greenhouse gas policies and financial incen- 
tive programs in both the United States and China 
is of the utmost urgency. 

Meanwhile, there is considerable scope for 
enhanced energy-technology cooperation between 
the two countries. Joint research, development, and 
demonstration projects can be valuable for both 
China and the United States. They can also provide 
a mechanism for bringing the US private sector in 
contact with Chinese partners. While there has been 
ongoing technology cooperation between the US 
Department of Energy and the Chinese Ministry of 
Science and Technology through protocols on fos- 
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sil energy, energy efficiency, and renewable energy, 
this cooperation has been inadequate, underfunded, 
and a low priority for the US‘government. The areas 
that should be given high priority include research, 
development, and demonstration of carbon capture 
and storage, renewable energy, energy storage, and 
energy efficiency technologies. 

Finally, the United States needs to significantly 
bolster its cooperative activities related to increas- 
ing China’s capacity for energy and environmen- 
tal data collection and reporting, policy making, 
institution building, and regulatory enforcement. 
As a developing country, China still lacks many of 
the institutions, policies, and enforcement mecha- 
nisms that are needed to foster technology transfer 
and environmental protection. This is particularly 
the case at the provincial and county levels, and 
it has become one of the biggest obstacles to the 
achievement of real gains in energy efficiency and 
reduced greenhouse gas emissions. 


MORAL AND PRACTICAL 

Chinese leaders increasingly are expressing con- 
cern about the effects of global warming on China 
itself, while also worrying about the general dete- 
rioration of China’s air and water quality. As inter- 
national pressure builds because of China’s new 


status as the largest overall emitter, and as scien- 
tific evidence accumulates regarding China’s own 
vulnerability to climate change, the government in 
Beijing likely will be looking for help and ideas for 
how to reduce emissions. As a matter of morality, 
the United States would do well to acknowledge 
that it put the largest portion of greenhouse gases 
into the atmosphere during the twentieth century, 
just as China will be the dominant emitter during 
the twenty-first century, and so it has an obligation 
to help China, still very much a developing coun- 
try, confront this challenge. 

Similarly, the pragmatic response would be to 
acknowledge that, since the two countries are the 
world’s biggest emitters, the United States might 
as well form a partnership with China to develop 
creative ideas, technologies, and policies for pre- 
venting dangerous climate change in ways that are 
designed to produce mutual benefits. Such a part- 
nership could help produce innovative low-carbon 
technologies for public and private benefit, wider 
and more open markets for advanced energy tech- 
nologies, investment opportunities for Wall Street, 
and a more effective governance system in China. 
Catastrophic climate change might still be avoided 
if, but only if, the United States and China both act 
in time to reduce their emissions. = 
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Changing the International Climate 


BARBARA BOXER 


lobal warming is one of the greatest chal- 
(ge of our generation. Every day we 

learn more about how increasing concen- 
trations of greenhouse gases in the atmosphere are 
threatening the wellbeing of our planet. In a land- 
mark report released earlier this year, the United 
Nations Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change—which draws on the collaborative efforts 
of more than 2,000 of the world’s leading climate 
scientists —warned that the consequences of global 
warming could be devastating. 

Left unchecked, it will lead to more extreme 
weather events, to a rise in sea levels, to more 
floods and hurricanes, and to droughts and other 
changes in weather patterns that could reduce 
water supplies, threaten food production, and lead 
to the extinction of as much as 40 percent of the 
world’s existing species. Global warming could 
also prove to be a major cause of future wars. The 
US Department of Defense has warned that rising 
sea levels, shrinking water supplies, and resource 
scarcity—all exacerbated by climate change—will 
trigger more conflicts across the planet. 

What should the international response to cli- 
mate change be, and how should the United States 
figure in it? In: the past, America has always been 
the world leader on environmental protection. 
The core environmental laws that the United 
States crafted and enacted—the Clean Water Act, 
the Clean Air Act, the Safe Drinking Water Act, 
the National Environmental Policy Act, and oth- 
ers—have been models for environmental poli- 
cies around the world. Yet, on global warming, the 
United States has been missing. 

The Bush administration has stood largely on 
the international sidelines as the world community 
has wrestled with the challenge of global warm- 
ing policy. The opponents of us action on climate 
change have trotted out a number of excuses. 
Among them is the idea that China and India and 
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other developing nations are reluctant to curb their 
own growing greenhouse gas emissions. Until they 
act, the argument goes, the United States should 
do nothing. This shortsighted view risks squan- 
dering the chance to set an example for the world 
and to lead an international, comprehensive effort 
to reduce global warming and its potentially cata- 
strophic impacts. America has a unique oppor- 
tunity now to be instrumental in the design of a 
global warming solution that is good for the United 
States and good for the planet. 

Other nations—particularly the United King- 
dom and other member states of the European 
Union—are forging ahead in the search for solu- 
tions. They are reaping the benefits of acting early. 
They are learning important lessons about the eco- 
nomics of carbon-permits trading. And they are 
gaining footholds in clean-energy technologies. 
Within the United States, a growing number of 
states are enacting their own tough global warming 
initiatives, with my home state of California at the 
forefront. California has even begun to forge agree- 
ments with other nations to cooperate in reducing 
greenhouse gas emissions at home and abroad. 

It is critically important for the United States 
and the world that Washington take quick and 
effective action, at the national and international 
level, to curb global warming pollution. Actions 
taken now will determine what kind of planet we 
leave our children and grandchildren. 


PRESIDENTIAL RHETORIC 

I met this summer with senior environmental 
officials in Europe. When I discussed with them 
the notion that America should do nothing until 
China and India take steps to curb their green- 
house gas emissions, they said that many worry 
that the United States could be in the same cat- 
egory as China and India. 

Since when does the United States wait for 
China and India? The more the United States 
engages with this issue, and the more it does to 
reduce its own carbon dioxide emissions, the better 
positioned it will be to convince China and India 
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to reduce their global warming pollution. America 
has the know-how and the technology to export. 
Now is the time to move forward. 

Energy—especially oil—has long been a critical 
strategic interest of the United States. Indeed, Amer- 
ican reliance on oil-rich rogue states and unstable 
regimes has been at the heart of wars and interven- 
tions in the Middle East for the better part of a cen- 
tury. As the United States develops clean, alternative 
sources of energy and weans itself from oil, it will 
reduce its dependence on unstable regions around 
the world while at the same time reducing emissions 
of the gases that trap heat in the atmosphere. 

Moreover, as American companies develop and 
deploy new energy-saving and energy-generating 
technologies, they will boost Us exports to coun- 
tries around the world, while creating high-paying 
“green collar” jobs at home. 

Ever since President George W. Bush backed 
away from his campaign promise to control car- 
bon dioxide emissions, he 
has resisted meaningful 
action on global warming. 
But as the scientific evi- 
dence has mounted, and 
worldwide and domestic 
consensus has grown stron- 
ger and stronger, he has been forced to confront 
the reality of the issue. 

I wrote to the president in February (and again 
in April) and urged him to end the United States’ 
long disengagement on climate change by con- 
vening a meeting at the White House of repre- 
sentatives from the world’s largest greenhouse 
gas—emitting nations to discuss international 
cooperation in the fight against global warming. 
His response was to host the first in a series of 
“Major Emitters Meetings” in Washington at the 
end of September. 

When I met with European leaders a few days 
before the major emitters meeting, we discussed 
the importance of us leadership. We agreed that 
bringing the world’s leaders together will only 
move us forward if the talks lead to concrete, man- 
datory action to reduce global warming pollution. 

I asked the president to convene the summit 
with the hope that he would announce a new 
commitment to American leadership on the inter- 
national challenge of climate change. Following 
his speech of September 28 to the major emitting 
nations, newspapers around the world noted that 
President Bush's rhetoric had improved. Yet he 
once again failed to embrace the tools the world 





Since when does the United 
States wait for China and India? 





needs to get the job done: mandatory caps on 
global warming pollution and a trading system to 
put an effectrve market price on carbon. 

The president declared at his September meet- 
ing that the United States takes the challenge of 
global warming seriously. But unless that statement 
is followed up with real, enforceable reductions in 
US emissions of global warming pollution, it will 
amount to little more than empty words. 


THE NEXT PHASE 

In the meantime, the United Nations is prepar- 
ing for the next phase of international coopera- 
tion on climate change. Delegates from around the 
world will convene in Bali, Indonesia, in Decem- 
ber 2007 to chart a course for this next phase. The 
rest of the world is serious about taking action. 
The United States should rejoin the community 
of nations to work together on global warming. 
I will co-chair, with John Kerry, a Senate delega- 
tion to Bali so that the world 
community can at least hear 
first-hand about the prog- 
ress we are making in the us 
Congress on this issue. 

As chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Environment and 
Public Works, I have made addressing the global 
warming challenge one of my top priorities. Since 
I became chairman in January of this year, we have 
held 18 hearings on climate change, and momen- 
tum is building—on both sides of the political 
spectrum—for strong legislation. I am commit- 
ted to working with my colleagues on a bipartisan 
basis to pass legislation that will include both man- 
datory controls on carbon pollution and a cap-and- 
trade system. 

It remains an open question whether President 
Bush would sign that bill. Whether he does or not, 
there is no doubt that global warming will be one 
of the biggest international challenges facing his 
successor in the White House. No future president 
can afford to ignore the problem. It is bigger than 
any person, any party, or any nation, and we all 
must join together to solve it. 

I am an optimist and I choose to approach 
global warming with hope, not fear. As the colum- 
nist Thomas Friedman wrote on April 15, 2007, in 
The New York Times Magazine, a green approach 
is “geo-strategic, geo-economic, capitalistic, and 
patriotic.” I am convinced that the United States 
will rise to the challenge, and we will all be better 
off—as a nation, and as a planet. | 





A Skeptic’s Take on Climate Control 


WILLIAM W. FINAN JR. 


tute climate for weather and you have the 
crux of Bjorn Lomborgs argument in Cool 
It. If the book came with a companion CD, it would 
include his own version of the tune “Don't Worry, 
Be Happy,” complementing the title’s admonition 


Y= can’t change the weather, right? Substi- 


that some participants ın the 

global warming debate have Cool It: The Skeptical Environmentalist’s 
become overheated. Butitis Guide to Global 

Lomborg who needs to cool by Bjorn Lomborg. Knopf, 2007. 

it and realize there is good Global Environmental Governance 
reason to be worried about py James Gustave Speth and Peter M. Haas 
climate change. Island Press, 2006. 


Not that Lomborg is 
a global warming “denier,” a term whose sinis- 
ter allusion he rightfully disparages. Indeed, the 
author fully supports the proposition that the 
climate is warming, and that a host of troubling 
consequences, from rising sea levels to increased 
prevalence of malaria, is likely to follow. Lom- 
borgs project, he says, is to inject rational and 
pragmatic considerations into a discussion domi- 
nated by hyperbolic rhetoric and warnings based 
on misleading interpretations of data (“once you 
look closely at the supporting data, the narra- 
tive falls apart”). To this end Lomborg attempts 
to debunk some of the scariest claims (20-foot 
waves inundating Manhattan) and points out the 
preposterousness of some of the shrillest media 
coverage (one popular British magazine quotes 
experts who “predict a future in which our chil- 
dren see rain forests burst into flame and seas 
boil—unless we act today”). 

If the book had concentrated on just this 
aspect of the climate change debate (and on why 
climate change has produced a debate with such 
highly polarized political forces on either side), 
it would have served a useful purpose. Conven- 
tional wisdom has a way of hardening into unas- 
sailable truth, especially when it concerns topics 
that, because of their scientific or esoteric nature, 
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require time, attention, and evaluation to under- 
stand. In fact, it was just this sort of healthy cri- 
tique and innovative freethinking that informed 
the author's earlier work—The Skeptical Environ- 
mentalist—which helped propel him onto Time's 
“Most Influential People” list and led many to 
believe a new and impor- 
tant voice had entered the 
climate debate. 

With Cool It, Lomborg 
applies his skepticism to 
the ways the international 
community has decided to 
combat global warming. He 
finds the Kyoto accords to be too expensive, and 
says the returns from any carbon stabilization pro- 
gram will only come in the twenty-fourth century. 
Moreover, he believes that by focusing on reducing 
greenhouse gases we divert attention and resources 
from more dire and immediate concerns: HIV/AIDS, 
malaria, and economic development in impover- 
ished countries. 

This latter point is meant to be the innovative 
aspect of Lomborgs approach to global warming. 
However, as James Gustave “Gus” Speth and Peter 
Haas note in their slim yet indispensable volume, 
Indira Gandhi articulated this concern in 1972 
at the very first United Nations Conference on 
the Human Environment in Stockholm. “Are not 
poverty and need the greatest polluters?” Gandhi 
asked. “How can we speak to those who live in vil- 
lages and slums about keeping the oceans, rivers, 
and the air clean when their own lives are contami- 
nated at the source? The environment cannot be 
improved in conditions of poverty.” 


LET THE MARKET EMIT? 

Lomborg takes this argument a bit further 
by suggesting that spending money now on the 
eradication of poverty and disease in the devel- 
oping world would help generate the capacity 
and funds to construct solutions to, and defenses 
against, the effects of global warming. Rich 
countries can, for instance, afford to invest in 
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research and development to create technologies 
that will help reduce climate change or mitigate 
its impact; poorer countries, if they were richer, 
could do likewise. Thus, monies spent and eco- 
nomic growth foregone now to curb carbon emis- 


sions not only divert funds from urgent needs; - 


they also create the conditions for harsher future 
consequences from global warming, since poorer 
countries will suffer more than richer countries. 
Procrastination on climate change today would 
mean fewer woes tomorrow. 

This argument represents, in some ways, a new 
twist on the famous bet that the late economist 
Julian Simon made in 1980 with the biologist Paul 
Ehrlich. Ehrlich, betting on population pressures 
and resource depletion, wagered that metal com- 
modity prices over 
10 years would rise. 
Simon, wagering on 
human ingenuity, bet 
their prices would fall. 
Simon won. Lomborg, 
like Simon, believes 
that humanity will 
grow and innovate its way out of this global crisis. 
Do not hinder the capitalist machine, he advises, 
but let it continue to generate and spread global 
wealth—along with carbon. 

The twist is that Lomborg, while embracing 
Simon's appreciation of market forces, also feels 
Ehrlich’s pain about finite resources—except that 
Lomborg’s anxiety relates to money instead of 
commodities. By Lomborg’s logic, there is only 
so much money to go around; therefore we must 
choose between controlling carbon emissions 
and alleviating the plight of developing nations. 

The wealth of data and numerical analysis in 
Cool It and the fact that it is well referenced, with 
complete footnotes and a bibliography, suggest that 
Lomborg expects to do up-close battle with clima- 
tologists and environmentalists. But the real fight 
is not over the details of global warming and how 
many polar bears may or may not die as icepacks 
melt in the Arctic. The important battle is being 
waged in the places where politicians and diplo- 
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By Lomborg’s logic, we must choose 
between controlling carbon emissions and 
alleviating the plight of developing nations. 
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mats meet. It concerns what the world’s nations 
need to do, politically and economically, through 
international institutions and treaties, to ensure 
that the effects of global warming are incremental 
rather than catastrophic. 

Speth and Haas in Global Environmental Gov- 
ernance offer a helpful primer on past successes 
in the international arena (for example, the 1987 
Montreal Protocol limiting chemicals that were 
opening a hole in the ozone layer—an achieve- 
ment Lomborg does not even reference). They 
also realistically assess the future of international 
cooperation on climate change and environmental 
concerns generally, including a woefully under- 
discussed call for a World Environmental Orga- 
nization modeled along the lines of the World 
Health Organization 
and the World Trade 
Organization. 

Public debate has 
helped raise aware- 
ness of the need to 
take action. The 
Nobel committee, 
when it awarded the Peace Prize this October to 
former Vice President Al Gore and the United 
Nations’ Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change, praised the IPCC for creating an “ever- 
broader informed consensus about the connection 
between human activities and global warming.” 
The committee went on to say it had also awarded 
the prize to Gore because he is “probably the sin- 
gle individual who has done most to create greater 
worldwide understanding of the measures that 
need to be adopted.” 

Lomborg, who undoubtedly believes he is 
the one carrying the true message about climate 
change, also deserves to be singled out, but for a 
different reason: His proposals are a distraction 
from the steps that the global community needs 
urgently to take. It ıs through international agree- 
ments—along with an approach that uses markets 
as a tool to help reach the goal of limiting global 
warming—that the world needs to act. Watchful 
waiting is not a prescription. E 
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INTERNATIONAL 

Climate Change 

Sept 8—A meeting of Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation, a 
grouping of Pacific Rum nations, issues a statement saying car- 
bon emissions ought to be reduced, but no timetable 1s set. 

Sept. 20—A report from the National Snow and Ice Data Cen- 
ter, a US scientific organization, says floating ice that covers 
northern polar regions shrank m the summer of 2007 to an 
area 1 million square miles smaller than the average minimum 
area it had covered at similar pomts m recent decades 


Isrock-Palestinian Conflict 
Sept. 1 eral Paine Monier Chios Onena Palestinian 
Authority President Mahmoud Abbas meet. They agree to 


establish joint ministerial committees to work toward resolu- - 


tion of issues standing m the way of a permanent two-state 
solution to the Isreeli-Palestimian question. The committees 


on the Palestinian side will include only representatives of the 
Fatah-led, West Bank—based government of Abbas, not the 
government in the Gaza Stump led by the Hamas party 

Sept. 26—Following rocket and mortar attacks launched on 
Israel, Israel carries out military operations in Gaza that leave 
at least a dozen Palestimans dead. 


World Health 

Sept. 13—The United Natons Children’s Fund reports that less 
than 10 milion young children are dying annually, the 1st tme 
since record-keeping began m 1960 that the level has fallen 
this low. The improvement 1s attnbuted largely to international 


campaigns against measles, malana, and bottle-feedmg 


AFGHANISTAN 

Sept. 10—A UN report says suicide bombings in Afghanistan 
increased by 69% ın the first 8 months of 2007 compared to 
the same period in 2006 The same day, a suicide bombing m 
the town of Gereshk halls at least 26 at a market 


_ ALGERIA 

Sept. 6—Less than 1 hour before a scheduled appearance by 
President Abdelaziz Bouteflika, a suicide bomber ın the town 
of Batna sets off a blast m a crowd of people waiting for the 
president At least 14 are killed Two days later, a car bomb at 
a coast guard barracks kills at least 28. The bombings provoke 
fears that the large Islamic insurgency that plagued the coun- 
try in the 1990s may return 


IRAQ 

Sept. 1—The Iraqi government releases statistics showing vio- 
lent crvilian deaths across the country were about 20% higher 
m August than m July, but fell m Baghdad. The data seem to 
show that the US troop “surge” 1s having some success in the 
capital, where it 1s concentrated, but little effect elsewhere 

Sept. 1O—Gen David Petraeus, the top US commander in Iraq, 
and Ryan Crocker, the US ambassador to Iraq, testify to the 
Congress m Washington that the US 1s meeting most of its mil- 
itary objectives They report that 30,000 US troops who have 
- been sent to Iraq since January as part of a “surge” strategy can 
probably be brought home by July of 2008 They also say a 
major US troop presence will be required m Iraq for years. 
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Sept. 15—The parliamentary movement associated with Mok- 
tada al-Sadr, an anti-American Shute cleric, announces it will 
withdraw from the political bloc supporting Prune Minister 
Nun Kainal al-Maliki m parlament. The move ts the latest in 
a series of desertions from Maliks government 


JAMAICA 
Sept. 3—In parliamentary elections, the opposition Labor Party 
wins 33. seats, compared to 27 won by the incumbent People’s 
National Party, which has been in power for almost 20 years. ‘ 
Sept. 11—After mcumbent Prime Minister Portia Simpson 
Miller at first contested the election outcome but then 
accepted 1t, the Labor Partys Bruce Golding 1s sworn in as 
pmme mmister. 


JAPAN 

Sept. 12—Prime Mimster Shinzo Abe resigns followmg an unre- 
lenting string of scandals and disappointing results for his 
Liberal Democratic Party m July elections for the upper house 
of parliament. 

Sept 23—The Liberal Democratic Party chooses Yasuo 
Fukuda, described as a quet compromiser, as the country’s | 
next prime minister 


Sept. 13—US officials and nuclear tour the North 
Korean nuclear facility at Yongbyon, which the North Koreans 
have agreed to dismantle Talks are expected to begin soon on 
the mechanics of disabling the reactor 


LEBANON 

Sept. 2—The militant group Fatah al Islam attempts a break- 
out from Nahr al Bared, a refugee camp it has occupied for 
3 months At least 31 mulitants are killed by government 
troops‘encirchng the camp, and a roughly equal number 
are captured. Over 300 people died m clashes during the 
camp's occupation. 


MEXICO i 

Sept 10—A series of coordmated bombings against fuel pıpe- 
lines stops the flow of 1/4 of the country’s natural gas output, 
along with a substantial amount of crude ol A Marxist guer- 
rilla group called the Popular Revolutionary Army claims 
responsibility for the attacks. 


MYANMAR (BURMA) 

Sept 26—The military junta that rules the country begins a 
crackdown on large-scale street protests. The protests against 
economic and political conditions, led by Buddhist monks, 
have intensity over the course of weeks. 

Sept. 27—Government forces extend the crackdown to mom- 
asteries, beating and arresting monks, and are said to fire 
automatic weapons into crowds. At the UN, China blocks a 
Security Council resolution to condemn the crackdown 

Sept 28—Crowds of protesters grow much smaller, and most 
monks are sealed off m monastenes by government forces. 
The government reports 10 have died during the crackdown, 
but outside groups reckon the toll ıs much higher 
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NEPAL . l 

Sept 19—Maoists leave the interım coahtion government, 
which they joined after a peace deal was reached in Novem- 
ber 2006, ending a decade-long civil war. The Maoists say no 
progress ıs bemg made toward abolishing the monarchy and 
estabhshing a republic. 

Sept. 27—The largest bloc m the inter government announces 
its support for the steps the Maotsts endorse 


PAKISTAN 

Sept. 4—Suicide bombers set off 2 explosions tn Rawalpindi, a 
heavily guarded garrison city where the country’ military 1s 
headquartered At least 25 are killed, some of them intelh- 
gence officers Nine days later, an explosion in the dining hall 
of a military post lalls at least 15 ehte commandos Islamist 

are suspected of carrying out the attacks. 

Sept 10—Former Prime Minister Nawaz Shanf attempts to 
Teturn to Pakistan from exile but ıs mnmedtately deported to 
Saudi Arabia. Most of his party’s top leaders are arrested while 
awaiting his armval at the airport. The Supreme Court ruled in 
August that Shanf must be allowed to return to the country. 

Sept. 14—Former Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto announces 
she will return to Pakistan on Oct. 18 to prepare to run in 
parliamentary elections. Bhutto 1s the subject of several 
corruption-related- legal proceedings, and ıt is unclear if she 
will be arrested on her return to Pakastan i 

Sept 28—The Supreme Court rules President Pervez Musharraf 
may run for re-election while still in mıhtary uniform. Presi- 
dential voting is scheduled for Oct. 6. 


Sept 29—Lawyers protesting the courts decision clash with 
riot police. 


POLAND 

Sept. 8—Following months of political turmoil, the parlament 
dissolves itself by a vote of 377 to 54. New elections will likely 
be held in October. 


RUSSIA 

Sept. 12—President Vladmir Putin accepts the resignation of 
Prime Minister Mikhail Fradkov and nominates tn his place 
Viktor Zubkov the chief of a fimanctal crimes agency The move 
does not resolve speculation about whom Putin will anoint as 
his successor ahead of elections scheduled for March 2008 


SIERRA LEONE 

Sept. 8—Opposinon leader Ernest Koroma wins a runoff elec- 
ton for president over Vice President Solomon Berewa by a 
margin of 55% to 45%. l 


UNITED STATES 

Sept 7—The Labor Department reports that the US economy lost 
4,000 jobs in July, raising fears that recent problems tn the hous- 
mg and credit markets could provoke a full-blown recession. 

Sept 18—The Federal Reserve Bank responds to economic fears 
by reducing its benchmark interest rate 1/2 a point, to 4.75%. 


Markets respond enthusiastically. E 
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“In Iraq itself, the unintended consequences of the war have been 
worse even than Turkey’ alienation and Iran’ triumph.” 


After Iraq: Picking up the Pieces 


PETER W. GALBRAITH 


any of the consequences of the Iraq War 
M= a common feature: They are cata- 
strophic for US interests. Consider Turkey, 
_Iran, and Iraq itself. Attacks by Kurdish rebels hid- 
ing in northern Iraq have left Turkey, a NATO ally and 
erstwhile close friend of the United States, furious 


with Washington. The Turkish parliament recently ` 


voted to authorize cross-border operations into Iraq, 
a dangerous prospect. Meanwhile, the triumph of 
Shiites in Iraq has left the clerics who rule neigh- 
boring Iran with enhanced influence in the region 
and a strategic victory that they never còuld have 
imagined the United States would hand them. As for 
Iraq, it remains violent and ungovernable, while the 
administration of George W. Bush persists in trying 
‘ to reassemble a country that no longer can cohere. 


TURNABOUT IN TURKEY AND IRAN 

Turkey, a Muslim and historically pro-Western 
nation, is the third-most populous member of the 
NATO alliance, after the United States and Ger- 
many. It was a key American partner in the cold 
wal, proximate as it was to the Soviet Union. Bor- 
dering Iran, Iraq, Syria, the Caucasus, and the Bal- 
kans, Turkey remains an important player in one 
of the most volatile and geostrategically significant 
parts of the world. In 2000; the last full year of Bill 
Clinton's presidency, the United States was viewed 
favorably by 60 percent of Turks. A recent survey 
conducted by the Pew Global Attitudes Project 
indicates that, thanks to President Bush and his 
policies, 9 percent of Turks now view the United 
States favorably while 83 percent disapprove. 

Some of Bush's critics may derive momentary 
satisfaction in thinking the administration is get- 


PETER W. GALBRAITH, a former US ambassador to Croatia, is 
the author of The End of Iraq: How American Incompetence 
Created a War Without End (Stnon & Schuster 2006). 


ting what it deserves. But the fact that the president 
of the United States, and indeed America itself, are 
held in such low regard by a key ally in a critical 
region surely constitutes a strategic disaster. Practi- 
cal ramifications already are evident. This fall the 
Turkish government amassed troops along the Iraqi 
border. On October 17, as noted, the parliament 
voted overwhelmingly to allow the military to 
invade northern Iraq to hunt Kurdish separatists, 
based in Iraqi Kurdistan, who have been launching 
guerrilla attacks against Turks. 

If Turkey is provoked enough to carry out such 
an operation, it could end up destabilizing Iraq's 
one successful area, the one area that has turned 
out the way the Bush administration hoped all of 
Iraq would turn out. The Turkish military, many of 
whose members no longer trust the United States, 
strongly favors crossing into Iraq. This is obviously 
a stick in the eye for Bush, since Iraq remains the 
signature project of his presidency. But it is also a 
body blow to the us-Turkish alliance, since there 
are 160,000 American troops already stretched to 
the breaking point by the fighting in other parts of 
Iraq. For Turkey even to contemplate such a move 
would. have been inconceivable seven years ago. 

With regard to Iran, it is worth considering 
President Bush’ latest justification for continuing 
the war ın Iraq. In an August 2007 speech to the 
American Legion, Bush said: “For all those who 
ask whether the fight in Iraq is worth it, imagine 
an Iraq where militia groups backed by Iran con- 
trol large parts of the country.” But why imagine 
this? A militia supported by Iran in fact already 
controls large parts of Iraq. This militia, the Badr 
Corps, is also the dominant force in the Iraqi army. 
The Badr Corps was created by the Supreme Coun- 
cil for the Islamic Revolution in Iraq (SCRI), which — 
changed its name this May to the Supreme Islamic 
Iraqi Council (Suc). sc ıs today the largest Shi- 
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ite party in Iraq. And it was founded in Tehran, 
by none other than Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini. 
Likewise the Badr Corps was established, funded, 
armed, trained, and officered by the Iranians. 

In the spring of 2003, because the United States 
invaded Iraq without a plan for providing either 
security or effective administration of the country 
after defeating Saddam Hussein, the Badr Corps was 
easily able to infiltrate Iraq. It took over security 
in much of the Shiite south while sciRl, its politi- 
cal affiliate, seized de facto political control of the 
region, along with parts of Baghdad. Then the us 
occupation authority appointed Badr Corps leaders 
to top positions in the Iraqi army and police, and 
installed SCRI political operatives in key adminis- 
trative posts in southern Iraq and the capital. Thus, 
the very adverse consequence of failure in Iraq that 
President Bush now cites to justify continued occu- 
pation—that is, the empowerment of Iran and the 








transform Iraq into a democracy that would serve 
as a beacon in the Middle East, by example sub- 
verting the region’s authoritarian regimes. The 
war’ architects hoped the first domino to fall might 
be Syria, followed by Iran, and eventually Saudi 
Arabia and Egypt, with Iraq’ liberation having the 
same effect in the Middle East as events in Poland 
and Hungary in 1989 had in Eastern Europe. They 
believed all of this, moreover, would come easily. 
The United States would send a relatively light 
force into Iraq, quickly remove Hussein, and be 
largely out in a matter of months. 

That, of course, is not what happened. Iraq 
has broken up. Its Sunni and Shiite Muslims are 
engaged in a civil war. And the United States, 
which had intended to draw down to 20,000 or 
30,000 troops six months after the invasion, has 
instead—more than four and a half years after the 
invasion—increased its deployment by 20,000 to 


takeover of large parts of 30,000 troops, as part of 
the country by pro-Iranian the so-called surge. 
militia one a The question is whether it will be a The us a has — 
quence Washington itse - accompanied, at least 
has facilitated two-state ora three-state solution, and recently par aaea 
Today the Bush adminis- © . Whether it occurs at a time and in a significant improvement 
tration supports SIC, along manner that minimizes violence. in security in areas policed 
with its militia. And rightły i by American forces. Both 
so, because the most pro- Iraqi and American military 


Iranian faction in Iraq is preferable to the other Shi- 
ite alternative: the firebrand cleric Moktada al-Sadr 
and his Mahdi Army. Sadr and his militia’s political 
appeal is based on Iraqi nationalism. He calls the 
SC leaders “Persians” and emphasizes his own Arab 
roots. He, like the Bush administration, wants to 
keep Iraq intact. Yet Sadr is vehemently anti-Ameri- 
can; his militia has in the past engaged in attacks on 
American troops. 

Irans allies, in short, are not the Mahdi Army; 
they are the militiamen and political operatives 
whom the United States installed in Iraq’s secu- 
rity forces and helped to become important play- 
ers in Iraq’s government. Indeed, the government 
in Baghdad has quietly signed military coopera- 
tion agreements with Tehran. These have not been 
implemented yet, for the simple reason that the 
Iranians see no reason to provide support now for 
a Shiite-dominated Iraqi army that is receiving tens 
of billions of dollars in assistance from America. 


THE BROKEN NATION | 

In Iraq itself, the unintended consequences of 
the war have been worse even than Turkey’ alien- 
ation and Irans triumph. The war was intended to 


casualties have declined. Yet the question remains: 
What happens when the United States withdraws? 

The surge was supposed to enable political recon- 
ciliation in Baghdad and precede Iraqi forces’ assum- 
ing more responsibility for security. Neither of these 
outcomes has occurred. In the case of the security 
forces, the problem is simple. Much of the discourse 
about Iraq in the United States, even among critics 
of the war, seems to assume that the composition of 
the security forces somehow is not Shiite or Sunni 
or Kurdish, but Iraqi. In fact, the security forces are 
more sectarian than the population. Many in the 
army and police come from militias; many are foot 
soldiers or in some cases officers of political move- 
ments. They are mostly Shiite, and they are clearly 
sectarian. While the Us military can train them to 
be more effective fighters, it cannot train them to 
be Iraqis—that is, loyal to an inclusive Iraq. The 
reality is that no Iraqi security unit in mixed areas 
of the country is trusted by both Sunnis and Shi- 
ites. There is every reason to believe, therefore, that 
once US forces withdraw, the civil war will escalate. 
While violence has declined in recent months, it has 
dropped only to the intolerably high 2006 levels. 
Iraq is by no means a normal country. 


On the political side, the idea behind the us 
surge was that it would buy breathing space for 
the Iraqi government to implement a series of 
steps toward national reconciliation, referred 
to as “benchmarks.” These include a law that 
would allow some former members of Hussein’s 
Baath Party to return to their jobs, constitutional 
changes, provincial elections, and a law govern- 
ing the sharing of oil revenues. Not one of these 
benchmarks has been reached. 

Many Americans, including critics of the war, 
think of Iraq's political leaders as especially frac- 
tious, unwilling to compromise, and perhaps lazy 
(the parliaments summer break while the US surge 
was under way did not go over well in the United 
States). In fact, the reason the politicians cannot 
agree is that they are the elected representatives of 
their constituents, and their constituents do not 
share a common vision of Iraq. 


IRRECONCILABLE DIFFERENCES 

The differences among the visions of the nation 
are not small. Ninety percent of the Shiite Arabs 
have voted for Shiite religious parties. Their basic 
agenda assumes that the Shiites, by virtue of their 
majority, are entitled to rule and define Iraq asa 
Shiite state. The Sunni Arabs, some 20 percent of 
the population, ruled Iraq from its founding after 
the First World War until 2003. Plenty of Sun- 
nis hated Hussein, but no Sunnis can accept that 
the country they created should be defined by a 
branch of Islam that is not theirs. Consider how 
Protestants in the United States might react, even 
if they are not particularly religious, if the US gov- 
ernment were to declare America a Catholic state. 
What is more, the Sunnis cannot accept that those 
who rule Iraq, though democratically elected, are 
aligned with the country that they regard as their 
nation’s number one enemy: Iran. 

The Kurds’ vision of Iraq is of a country that 
does not include them. In a 2005 referendum, 98.5 
percent of them voted for an independent Kurdis- 
tan. Their leaders negotiated an Iraqi constitution 
that creates a virtually powerless central govern- 
ment and gives Kurdistan all the trappings of an 
independent state, except international recog- 
nition. Kurdistan has its own amny, its own flag, 
and its own governmental institutions, including 
a president and prime minister. The Iraqi govern- 
ment is not present in Kurdistan. The Iraqi army, 
along with the Iraqi flag, is banned. The Kurds’ 
agenda is essentially to keep what they have, which 
is a de facto independent state. 
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Under these circumstances, in which the differ- 
ent parties have such diametrically opposed visions 
of the country, it is very hard to come together on 
benchmarks. Consider the Baath Party problem. 
Following a spectacularly ill-advised us decree, 
civil servants, teachers, doctors, and many others 
who had been members of the Baath Party were 
sacked from public service early in the American 


- occupation. The Sunnis want a law allowing them 


to get their jobs back. But the Shiites look at the 
Baath Party the way. Jews look at the Nazi Party. 

In most cases it is intensely personal. The sic 
leader Abdul Aziz al-Hakim, for example, lives with 
the knowledge that Hussein and his Baath Party 
murdered eight of his brothers. His ninth brother, 
Ayatollah Muhammad Bakr al-Hakim, was the 
leader of SCRI until August 2003. He was killed 
when Sunni militants detonated a car bomb out- 
side Najaf’s golden-domed shrine of Imam Ali, one 
of Shiite Islams holiest sites. Sadr, the rival Shiite 
leader, has a similar family history. His father and 
brothers were killed by Hussein in 1999. His uncle 
and father-in-law (one and the same person), a 
revered Grand Ayatollah, was arrested in 1980 and 
forced to watch while Baath Party men raped his sis- 
ter. The Baathists then set his beard on fire before 
killing him by driving nails into his head. Ordinary 
Shiites have experienced comparable atrocities. An 
estimated 100,000 of them were killed between 
March and September 1991. It is understandable 
that the Shiites would resist restoring respected 
positions and legitimacy to former Baathists. 

An agreement on sharing oil revenues also has 
proved problematic. The Kurds, while prepared to 
share oil revenues, are not willing to allow the allo- 
cation to go through the Iraqi parliament, because 
they do not trust any of Iraq's central institutions. 
The Kurds want their share of oil revenues auto- 
matically transferred to them from Iraq's account 
at the Federal Reserve Bank in New York. The Iraqi 
Arabs (this is one issue about which the Sunnis and 
Shiites agree) insist that the revenues go through 
the central governments budget and appropriation 
process. In short, Iraq's politicians cannot achieve 
the benchmarks because there is no trust among 
the country’s three communities, and there is no 
way the United States can create that trust. 


WHAT REMAINS ACHIEVABLE 

What should be done? As long as the US mis- 
sion in Iraq is to create, as President Bush says, a 
democratic, stable, and unified nation, the Ameri- 
cans will be there forever. The United States unin- 
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tentionally broke up Iraq in 2003 when it deposed 
Hussein, dissolved the Sunni-led army, and allowed 
looters to destroy the Sunni-dominated government 
administration (there were no offices to return to). 
us Administrator L. Paul Bremer III delivered the 
coup de grace when he formally dissolved the Baath 
Party, the military, and the intelligence services 
and banned many Baathists from high positions. 
By taking these steps, the United States eliminated 
_ the institutions that had held Iraq together. It was 
hardly surprising that the country fell apart. 

Now there is no feasible: way to put it back 
together. Nor, as a matter of equity, should Iraq 
be reassembled. Why, after all, should the Kurds 
be forced to live in a country that they hate? I 
have never met a Kurd—including those among 
the top Iraqi leadership—who prefers a unified 
Iraq to an independent Kurdistan. As a moral 
matter, why are Kurds 
less entitled to self- 
determination than 
Lithuanians or Esto- 
nians or Croatians? 

There are practi- 
cal considerations — 
that argue against an ` 
immediate breakup of Iraq, and certainly against 
immediate Kurdish independence. But as a goal, 
trying to force people to be part of a country they 
do not want, to assume an identity they do not 
share, does not make sense. The best option now is 
for the United States to accept what has happened 
in Iraq, to give up the goal of nation building— 


which in any case it is incapable of achieving—and | 


focus on missions that can be accomplished. A uni- 
fied and democratic Iraq is not one of them. 

Three things can be accomplished. First is the 
protection of Kurdistan—the one stable, success- 
ful, pro-Western part of Iraq, an independent com- 
munity that aspires to be democratic. Second is the 
continued disruption of Sunni insurgents and for- 
eign jihadists who claim affiliation with Al Qaeda. 
Third is limiting the influence of Iran. President 


Bush's strategic gift to Iran cannot be taken back. ' 


But the United States can help limit Iran's influence 
to the southern half of Iraq and the oe neigh- 
borhoods of Baghdad. 


TWO STATES OR THREE? 

The way to achieve these goals is to maintain a 
small us force in Kurdistan as part of an exit strat- 
egy from the rest of Iraq. Such a force would serve 
as a deterrent to meddling in Kurdistan by Iran and 





As long as the us mission in Iraq is to 
create a democratic, stable, and unified 
nation, the Americans will be there forever. 





Turkey and, for that matter, Arab Iraq. It would 
discharge a moral debt.that Americans owe the 
Kurds, who fought on the us side in the 2003 war 
and are at risk for having done so. From bases in 
Kurdistan, the United States would be in a position 
to move against Al Qaeda on receiving intelligence 
of terrorist activity in the Sunni areas of Iraq. (No 
Shiite areas will harbor Al Qaeda, an organization 
that has been killing Shiites, whom it considers 
to be apostates. Thus, Al Qaeda's potential base is 
limited to the Sunni 20 percent of Iraq—and most 
Sunnis do not like Al Qaeda either.) 

As for the conflict between Sunnis and Shiites, 
Iraq’s constitution offers a solution. The consti- 
tution explicitly provides for creating regions-.of 
Iraq with the same rights as Kurdistan, including 
rights to their own flags, their own parliaments, 
and their-own armies. These regions would also 
have the power to 
veto any law enacted 
by the central gov- 
ernment regarding 
all but a tiny range 
of issues, such as 
foreign affairs. Bagh- 
dad retains control 
over defense policy, but not over armies raised by 
autonomous regions. 

The Shiite leadership, or at least SUC, is moving 
to establish a southern region with these.powers. 
The question is whether the Sunnis will do like- 
wise. They have been resisting until now, preferring 
the old system of a centralized Iraq. But it should 
be obvious to them that they will never control a 
centralized government. If there is a centralized 
Iraq, it will be dominated by the Shiites and Iran. 
The Sunnis’ security would be better served by 
having a Sunni region with its own army. 

No one in the White House will say so, but the 
Bush administration’ latest strategy in Iraq has in 
effect moved away from the idea of a single national 
army (which is not really a national army anyway, 
but a Shiite army) as the primary tool for combat- 
ing the insurgency, toward using Sunni militias in 
Anbar province and other Sunni-majority areas. 
This change in strategy accounts for the recent 
progress against Al Qaeda in Iraq. When the battle 
was between Sunnis and Shiites, most Sunnis felt 
they had no choice but to tolerate or support Al 
Qaeda. It is not that they liked foreign fighters and 
aggressive Islamists. They did not But the difference 
between Al Qaeda and the Iraqi'security forces 1s 
that Al Qaeda wanted to kill Shiites, while the Iraqi 


security forces were sponsoring death squads that 
were killing Sunnis. 

The breakup of Iraq appears inevitable. The ques- 
tion is whether it will be a two-state or a three-state 
solution, and whether it occurs at a time and ina 
manner.that minimizes violence. Kurdistan will 
never again be part of Iraq, but it 1s not clear if the 
Shiites will ultimately opt for a southern confeder- 
acy or a united Iraq. Although sic wants the former, 
the Sadrists want the latter, and who will prevail 
remains to be seen. The Sunnis have been support- 
ing a centralized Iraq, but the experience with their 
own militia may lead them to see the-broader ben- 
efits of having their own region. 

I believe separate Shiite and Sunni regions 
would reduce the violence that is currently related 
not to partition but to the struggle between Shiites 
and Sunnis for dominion over Arab Iraq. Whether 
Shiites and Sunnis opt for partition is their deci- 
sion and not one for outsiders to make. If they 
do move to set up separate regions, however, the 
United States could help both communities in 
establishing new governmental institutions and in 
negotiating the new regions’ parameters, including 
geographic boundaries. ; 


OPTIONS WITH IRAN - 

Iran, meanwhile, is consolidating its strategic 
victory. Indeed,-some in Washington now cite 
Iran’s role in Iraq not only as a justification for 
. continuing the Iraq War but also as a reason for 
military action against Iran. It seems perverse, to 
say the least, for President Bush to use his strate- 
gic gift to Iran as a reason for contemplating war 
with that country. Equally illogical is the adminis- 
tration’s charge that Iran is destabilizing Iraq. As 
Irans Deputy Foreign Minister Abbas Araghchi put 
it, “Why should we undermine a government in 
Iraq that we support more than anyone else?” 

The real problem ıs Iran’s nuclear program. If 
the choice comes down to attacking Iran’s nuclear 
facilities or accepting Iran as a nuclear power, both 
alternatives are fraught with risk. As long as the 
United States was willing to keep bombing nuclear 
facilities, it could probably prevent Iran from 
becoming a nuclear power. But the Iranians could 
retaliate in devastating ways. Among their options, 
they could take their oil off global markets, with 
disastrous effect on the world’s economy (as well as 
their own). They could shut down traffic through 
the Strait of Hormuz, again taking more oil out of 
the system. They could launch attacks in the region 
through proxies such as Hezbollah. And they could 
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attack US troops in Iraq, either directly or through 
their Shiite allies. It is optimistic to believe that 
Iraq’s security forces, faced with a choice between 
their Iranian allies and their American liberators, 
would support the-Americans. 

The risks of Iran going nuclear are obvious as 
well. Iran is not likely to give a nuclear weapon to 
a terrorist group; indeed, it is less of a prolifera- 
tion threat than Pakistan, an ‘American ally. But 
an Iranian nuclear bomb would almost certainly 
trigger a nuclear arms race in the Middle East, 
making that region and the world considerably 
more dangerous. 

While the United States may ultimately face a 
choice between military strikes and accepting Iran 
as a nuclear power, there is no reason not to explore 
the possibility of a negotiated agreement that would 
keep Iran from developing atomic weapons. Iran 
has the same incentives to acquire nuclear arms 
that other states have: deterrence and prestige. Iran, 
however, can already deter a full-scale American 
invasion. After the disaster in Iraq, it is clear that 
no US president could contemplate such a course 
of action. The size of Iran’s population and military 
provides sufficient deterrence. 

Prestige is another matter. From the Iranians’ 
perspective, the United States has treated their 
country with disrespect going back to American 
involvement in the 1953 coup against reformist 
Prime Minister Mohammad Mossadegh. Bush’s 
designation of Iran as part of an “axis of evil”— 
along with Iran and ‘North Korea—was not only 
a foolish historical analogy (the World War Ii 
Rome-Berlin Axis was an alliance, whereas Iran 
and Iraq were bitter enemies when Bush uttered 
the phrase), but it also added to Iran’s sense of 
American disrespect. 

The Bush administration points to ongoing talks 
between Iran and the Europeans as the appropriate 
forum for negotiation over Iran's nuclear program. 
But the issues that concern Tehran are between 
Iran and the United States, not Iran and Europe. 
Us-Iran issues are unlikely to be resolved on the 
European track. 

In May 2003, the Iranians sent a message to 
Washington via Tim Guldimann, the Swiss ambas- 
sador in Iran. It outlined a bargain in which the 
United States would end its stated hostility toward 
Iran and lift sanctions, in return for which Iran 
offered to make its nuclear program completely 
transparent, end support for activities by Hez- 
bollah and Hamas inside Israel, support a non- 
Teligious government in Iraq, and cooperate with 
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the United States in the war on terror. Flush with 
the illusion of “mission accomplished” in Iraq, the 
Bush administration spurned the Iranian proposal. 
At that time, Iran had a different president, and 
US power in the region was much greater, so it is 
unclear if a similar bargain is.attainable today. But 
there is nothing to be lost by looking for a deal. 


ENGAGING WITH TURKEY 

Restoring America’s relationship with turkey 
poses a different set of challenges. The current dis- 
mal state of US-Turkey relations cannot be signifi- 
cantly improved until Iraq is resolved. And since 
Iraq is not going to be resolved any time soon, it 
is not likely that us-Turkey ties will be what they 
once were any time soon. That said; it makes sense 
to avoid aggravating the situation. Although the 
Ottoman Empire did commit genocide against 
Armenians in 1915, passing a resolution to con- 
demn it in the US Congress would only have added 
gasoline to the fire and complicated American 
challenges in Iraq. . 

The United States ought to be doing more to 
address Turkish concerns in Iraq, particularly the 
problem of terrorist attacks in Turkey. originating 
from northern Iraq and the question of Kirkuk’s 
status. Turkey has had a very pragmatic approach 
toward Iraqi Kurdistan—for example, providing 
the bulk of the private investment that has gone 
into that region, with the support of the Iraqi gov- 
ernment. Yet remnants of the separatist insurgency 
affiliated with the Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK), 
defeated by Turkey in 1999, continue to hide in 
remote mountainous areas of Iraqi Kurdistan. The 
PKK’s recent terrorist attacks against Turks have 
been small compared to the violence that occurred 


in the 1990s. But in the context of Turkish poli- 
tics, the issue has become extremely contentious. 
The, Bush administration made a smart move in 


-2006 when it appointed General Joseph Ralston, 


the retired NATO commander, to work with Ankara, 
Baghdad, and the Kurdistan Regional Government 
in Erbil on the PKK problem. Ralston made some 
progress on refugee issues. Yet this fall, just as ten- 
sions were intensifying, Washington allowed his 
mission to lapse. . - 

If anything, Ralston’s mandate should have 
been expanded to include Kirkuk. The Iraqi con- 
stitution provides for a referendum to determine 
whether the oil-rich city will be part of Kurdistan 
or Arab Iraq. This marks the first time Iraqis have 
agreed on a procedure to resolve an issue that has 
been a source of conflict between Lraq’s Kurds and 
Arabs for 80 years. At the same time, engaged US 
diplomacy could have addressed Turkey’s concerns 
that the rights of ethnic Turkmens in Kirkuk be 
protected regardless of the outcome of the referen- 
dum, and that Kirkuk’s oil not be used to provide 
the economic foundation for a Kurdistan declara- 
tion of independence. 

A condition for effective policy is sound judg- 
ment, and this unfortunately has been lacking in 


. Washington’s dealings with Iraq, Iran, and Tur- 


key. It does not help that President Bush refuses 
to face up to the reality that he cannot accomplish 
his stated objectives in Iraq. Indeed, he has clearly 
said he will leave the key decisions on the future . 
US role in Iraq to his successor, in effect running 
out the clock on his time in office and leaving 
it to the next president to clean up the mess he 
created. Appalling consequences, as a result, con- 
tinue to proliferate. i 
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The Death of Iraq 


NIR ROSEN 


n April 2003 I moved into Baghdad's upscale 

Mansur district, lıving with other journalists 

in a house that had a small swimming pool, 
where I sat every night and watched bats swoop 
down from palm trees to sip water or catch insects. 
In the distance I could hear the-chatter of auto- 
matic weapons, as the anarchy that began with the 
American occupation turned violent. But by May 
of that year the main street that I walked home on 
was bustling again, with new businesses and res- 
taurants opening. The house I lived in had one 
somnolent guard at night, armed with a Kalash- 
nikov to protect against robbery. 

That first month after the US invasion there were 
impromptu gun markets on street corners. Not far 
from my house I could have purchased a rocket- 
propelled grenade launcher for $50 or a machine 

_ gun for a similar price. As the occupation persisted 
I stayed in less luxurious accommodations but 
often visited my former neighborhood. In April 
2006, as I was driving through ‘Mansur’s main 
shopping drag, I passed two murdered corpses in 
the middle of the road. 

In October 2007, I once again lived in Mansur, 
this time in an ostentatious mansion decorated in 
every style imaginable, from Baroque to Arabic, 
with kitsch being the only unifying factor. It had 
belonged to a Baathist before Westerners rented 1t. 
In the first three years of the occupation, Mansur 
was teeming with middle- and upper-class shop- 
pers buying expensive clothing and shoes, going 
to appliance stores, visiting juice shops, and get- 
ting ice cream at the famous Al Rawad. Thurs- 

. day evenings were the busiest. But now the stores 

_ on Mansur'’s long streets are shuttered; closed all 
day and night. The boulevards are patrolled by 
bony stray dogs and Iraqi security forces that are 
equally unpredictable. — 


NIR ROSEN, a fellowai the New Amena komiai the 
author of In the Belly of the Green Bird: The Triumph of the 
Martyrs in Iraq (Free Press, 2006). 


As in other cities-that have experienced civil 
war, such as Beirut and Mogadishu, new com- 
mercial centers have emerged on the periphery, 
in this case in the Sunni and Shiite areas. But the 
once-posh central districts are devastated. Iraq has 
become a place where warlords rule small pieces 
of turf, militias prey even on members of their own 
sects, and many people fear the government’ secu- 
rity forces more than the militias they are ostensi- 
bly deployed to combat. 


DISTRACTIONS AND DELUSIONS 

Several controversies were occupying the interna- 
tional media while I was in Iraq in October. Black- 
water, the private security company, had once again 
killed Iraqi civilians while guarding us diplomats. 
Private security companies have become the latest 
scapegoat for the American failure in Iraq, accused 
of brutality, lawlessness, and subverting the Amer- 
ican mission. It is not often mentioned that since 
April 2003, as hundreds of thousands of us and 
British troops have participated in the occupation, 
American soldiers have regularly opened fire on 
innocent Iraqis, killing them. The Iraqi government 
attempted to ban Blackwater from the country but 
was overridden by the American occupiers, or per- 
haps not so much overridden as ignored. 

The Turks, meanwhile, were enraged that the 
Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK), a Kurdish sepa- 
Tatist group in Turkey, has a fortified base in the 
mountains of Iraqi Kurdistan. Kurdish guerrillas 
cross the border into Iraq to rest and hide, and 
to go to the Makhmur refugee camp, where they 
recruit or visit relatives. Many Iraqi Kurdish mili- 
tiamen ftom Masud Barzani’s Democratic Party of 
Kurdistan also fought with the PKK. Some of them 
now work for private security companies. 

As Turkey threatened to invade Iraq in October, 
the Americans—who had invaded Iraq in 2003 
on the pretext that a threat emanated from it— 
warned that a Turkish invasion would provoke 
instability. Iraqi Prime Minister Nuri al-Maliki 
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and his government promised Turkey that they 


would put an end to the PKK. Never mind that . 


the Iraqi government has no authority in Kurd- 
istan. In Erbil, Sulaimaniya, and other Kurdish 
cities there is no sign of the Iraqi state, no Iraqi 
flag, no Arabic language. The Kurds treat the bor- 
der between Kurdistan and the rest of Iraq with 
the same vigilance they would display toward an 
international border. It is unlikely that even Iraq's 
Kurds could easily dislodge the separatists. They 
are firmly ensconced in remote mountains, having 
expected since 2003 that the Americans would at 
some point try to evict them. 

While I was in Iraq there was also a lot of cov- 
erage assessing the “surge”—another distraction 
from what is fundamentally happening in the 
country. The American military touts the success 
of its surge; the American media dutifully parrot 
this. But if indeed violence has gone down in Bagh- 
dad, this does not signify success. The violence 
in Iraq has never 
been senseless. It 
is logical. It has a 
: purpose. Like war 
itself, it is politics 
by other means. In 
Baghdad and other 
cities, Sunnis have been removing Shiites and Shi- 
ites have been removing Sunnis. Christians and 
Kurds have also been victimized in some places. As 
a result, there are some 1.5 million Iraqi refugees 
now in Syria alone, and 700,000 in Jordan. To the 
extent that violence among Iraqis has gone down, 
it is largely because there are fewer people to kill. 

The division of Iraq into homogeneous ethnic 
or sectarian zones has been nearly completed. The 
militias have consolidated control over neighbor- 
hoods in the capital and in cities across the coun- 
try. They have been very successful at intimidating 
and expelling unwanted groups. Today, Sunnis are 
still living in some neighborhoods of Rusafa, or 
east Baghdad. West Baghdad, or Karkh, still has 
Shiites in a few areas. But the expulsion of Shiites 
from west Baghdad and of Sunnis from east Bagh- 
dad continues remorselessly. 


WARLORDS IN CHARGE 


Moktada al-Sadr, one of Iraq’s top Shiite lead- | 


ers, has officially imposed a ceasefire on his 
militia, the Mahdi Army. But he did so only to 
disassociate himself publicly from what he, along 
with the other main Shiite Islamist political par- 
ties in the Iraqi government, privately supports: 





Maliki will be the last prime minister of Iraq. 
When he is run out there will be no new elections. 





the removal of Sunnis from Baghdad. Today the 
Mahdi Army dominates most of Baghdad. Sunnis 
are hunted by Shiites in and out of the govern- 
ment. The Sunnis’ battles with Al Qaeda in Iraq 
have weakened them as well, making them vul- 
nerable on two fronts. The Mahdi Army, never 
very disciplined or hierarchical, has degenerated 
into localized gangs. Even if Sadr ordered them to 
cease killing, they would not likely heed his com- 
mand. Sadr has become a symbol for warlords 
who fight in his name. 

The Mahdi Army’s office in Kadhamiya, in 
northern Baghdad, is led by Sheikh Raad Hamid 
Eissa and his assistant Abu Tufuf. They lead the 
militiamen fighting in the areas of Shuula and 
Ghazaliya as well, and those attacking Americans 
in parts of western Baghdad. The militia leaders 
hold their meetings in a house behind the Bagh- 
dad Department of Health offices. In Washash, 
a neighborhood close to Mansur, the Mahdi Army 
is led by Sheikh 
Hakam Abu All. 
While I was in 
Baghdad, locals 
told me that 
Hakam executed 
two Shiites appar- 
ently because they belonged to the Iraqi National 
Guard. I was told that Hakam, just named to his 
position in mid-October, views the Americans as 
his primary target. 

Sadr has appointed a supporter, Sheikh Abbas 
al Kufi, to investigate the misdeeds of Mahdi 
Army members. Kufi is head of the Mahdi Army’s 
“special groups,” which act as bodyguards for 
Sadr, protect holy sites, and conduct investiga- 
tions. My sources in the Mahdi Army told me that 
Kufi recently killed 33 Mahdi Army leaders for 
their disobedience. He has tried to persuade Sadr 
to disband the Mahdi Army and establish a new 
militia called Jeish al Tahrir, or Army of Libera- 
tion, which would focus on fighting the Ameri- 
cans. For now, at least, Sadr reportedly refused, 
explaining that the Mahdi Army has been very 
helpful to Shiites. 

Shiite militiamen realized long ago that the only 
obstruction on the road to full control of Iraq is 
the American presence. It took the Americans 
longer to realize that they have tried to play sec- 
tarian politics and have lost. The Americans bet 
that the “good” Shiites would cooperate against 
the “bad” Sunnis. They had not counted on Shiite 
recalcitrance and rivalry. As a result, and because 


of fear of Iran’s influence and pressure from “mod- 
erate” Sunni allies in the region, the Americans are 
now backing the creation of Sunni militias. This 
is a temporarily expedient measure. It has indeed 
reduced the level of attacks against Americans and 
their allies and the private security companies that 
guard their convoys. 

But the creation of more warlords only assures 
that Iraq will never again exist as a state. It pro- 
motes the same fissiparous tendencies that caused 
the civil war. Looked at cynically, ames lat- 
est strategy will prolong 
the fighting instead of 
allowing there to be a 
winner in the civil war. 
It resembles the dual 
containment approach of 
the 1980s, when the 
United States backed 
both Iran and-Iraq 
against each other. Now 
the United States backs 
the Shiite government 
in Baghdad and its Shiite 
militia—dominated secu- 
rity forces, while also 
. backing Sunni militias 
whose ultimate ambition 
is to receive funding, 
weapons, and other assis- 
tance from the Ameri- 
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commended Anbar province as “what the future 
of Iraq can look like.” 


WRANGLUNG MILITIAS 

Elsewhere the militias have imposed a reign of 
terror on their neighborhoods—Shiite militias in 
their enclaves, Sunni militias in theirs. In Amriya, 
a western Baghdad neighborhood long since emp- 
tied of Shiites and controlled by Sunni militias, 
Sunni students during the most recent examina- 
tion period went to their high school, many with 
their parents, to take their 
exams. According to the 
students, three gunmen 
entered the school and 
kidnapped two of the stu- 
dents. They beheaded one 
and sent the other back 
within an hour with a 
warning that this was the 
fate of those who crossed 
Al Qaeda. 

Later another mili- 
tia showed up, this one 
belonging to the Iraqi 
Islamic Party (a Sunni 
Islamist political faction 
led by Tariq al-Hashimi, 
one of Iraq’s vice presi- 
dents). The militia mem- 
bers rounded up all the 


cans so they can fight the students and led them to 
Shiites. the school yard, shooting 

Such was the case with into the air, separating the 
Abdul Sattar Buzaigh al- Nowhere to Run females from the males, 
Rishawi, also known as Iraqis evacuate the stte of a car bomb explosion and threatening to kill 
Abu Risha, a member of In the Mansur district of Baghdad. the males. The brother of 


the Sunni resistance in 

Anbar province who formerly attacked US con- 
voys for his own profit, thereby alienating other 
resistance members. After Al Qaeda militants 
killed his relatives, he went to war against them. 
The Americans and other Sunni tribes invented 
a title for Abu Risha and the fiction that he was 
head of something more than a militia—the 
“Anbar Salvation Council,” it was called, later 
renamed “the Awakening Council.” Abu Risha led 
the main Sunni militia in the province until Sep- 
tember 13, when, according to sources in Ramadi, 
his cousin wired his car to blow up, killing him 
and two of his bodyguards: A week earlier Presi- 
dent George W. Bush had met with Abu Risha on 
a surprise visit to a US military base in Iraq. Bush 


the beheaded student led 
the militiamen. He threatened to kill the students 
because they had done nothing when the Al Qaeda 
kidnappers took his brother. 

Then the powerful Sheikh Abdullah Janabi 
showed up with his militia. Janabi, also known 
as Abu Muhammad, led the mujahideen in Fal- 
lujah in their battles with Americans and had pre- 
viously collaborated with Al Qaeda. He ordered 
the Islamic Party men not to kill other Sunnis. 
At the same time, some of the terrified parents 
waiting outside the school had called the Iraqi 
National Guard. Guard members showed up out- 
side Amriya but were met by Janabi’s men, who 
told them to wait. They agreed and offered to 
help should they be needed. Janabi also told the 
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Islamic Party militiamen to give him some time, 
and they agreed. 


Janabi’s men soon returned with ee Al Qaeda’ 
members, the men who had beheaded the stu-- 


dent. The Al Qaeda men explained that the boys 
had been writing anti—Al Qaeda slogans on walls 
and that one of them had a brother in the Islamic 
Party, so they had to make.an example. Janabı 
told them that he would make an example of the 
Al Qaeda members. They were executed in front 
of the school and all the people gathered there. 


Islamic Party militias have fought with Al Qaeda _ 
of Iraq in several neighborhoods of Baghdad, with’ 
neither side managing to defeat the other. Mean- . 


while, the Shiite militias continue to persecute 
Sunnis as well. According to locals in Seydiya, 


members of the Mahdi Army recently stopped a 


bus, pulled out three Sunni ee ana executed 
them for not covering 
themselves in the hijab. 
Acts of intimidation and 
threats against women, 
even against Christian 
women, are common, 
but murdering girls is a 
brutal new twist. While 


it is true that overt Mahdı Army. activity aimed at a 
cleansing the remaining Sunnis has subsided some- 


what, the Iraqi National Police are now being used 
to purge Sunnis as well. 


WAITING FOR A STRONGMAN ~ 


Some Americans believe Ayad Allawi could - 


provide an alternative to the Shiite militiamen 
dominating Iraq today. Allawi, a former Baathist 
who collaborated with the Us Central Intelligence 
Agency, was interım prime minister until the elec- 
tions of 2005. He is said to have held numerous 
meetings recently with former Baathists ın Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Britain. He is reportedly trying to 
rebuild the Baath Party,-or some new configura- 
tion of it, with the backing of Iraqi politicians such 
as Hashimi and Adnan al Dulaimi, the leader of 
the General Council for the People of Iraq. A few 
Kurdish politicians may be SUppOneae h his efforts 
as well. 

But talk of a coup to replace Prime Minister 
Maliki fails to take into account that Maliki 1s 
irrelevant anyway. Gone are the days when Bagh- 
dad was the only major city in Iraq, and whoever 
controlled Baghdad controlled the country. Now 
Iraq is a collection of city states: Basra, Amarra, 
Ramadi, Kirkuk, Mosul, Erbil, Sulaimaniya, and 





To the extent that'violence.among 
Iraqis has gone down, it is largely 
because there are fewer people to kill. 





others, each independent of the other. Maliki will 
be the last prime minister of Iraq. When he is run 
out there will: be no new elections—they cannot 
run elections in Iraq anymore—and the pretense 
of an Iraqi state will be over. 

It has become popular among former support- 
ers of the war, such as Thomas Friedman, the New 
York Times columnist, to blame Iraqis for the Amer- 
ican failure. The Iraqis did not embrace the chance 
for democracy and freedom that was offered them, 
Americans like to say now. Or the Iraqis have to 


_ decide to stop killing each other, they say. Or sim- 
- ply, Iraqis have to step up. But thisi is dishonest It 
‘misplaces the blame. 


Sunni and Shiite Iraqis were protesting the 
American occupation as soon as it began. They 
were demanding. immediate sovereignty and 


elections. I saw the demonstrations along with 


other journalists. The 
Americans ignored their 
demands and instead 
imposed a dictator, L. 
Paul Bremer III, with 
the title of Administra- 
tor for the Coalition Pro- 

- visional Authority. The 
subsequent national elections notwithstanding, 
Iraq remains an occupied land, riven by compet- 
ing militia factions. And now many in Washington 
would like ar Iraqi strongman to take over. 

Iraq ıs not Rwanda, where Hutus and Tutsis 
slaughtered each other. and America could pretend 
it had no role (though it did). Nor is Iraq Darfur, 
where affluent Americans can feel they have found 
a guilt-free cause. Iraq had no history of civil war 
or sectarian violence until the Americans arrived. 
The United States caused the civil war. 

And the consequences are spreading. Today 
fighters flow into Iraq while hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees flow out. Weapons routinely are 
smuggled across borders. Dangerous ideas such as 
sectarian militancy and jihadism are among Iraq's 
main exports. All of this suggests the Iraqi civil war 
is becoming a regional conflict. Barnett Rubin and 
Andrea Armstrong of New York University’s Cen- 
ter on International Cooperation have described 
“sets of transnational conflicts that form mutually 
reinforcing linkages with each other throughout a 
region, making for more protracted and obdurate 
conflicts... . Networks of armed groups, traders, 
leaders, and states within a region use violence to 
achieve political, ideological, and economic goals. 
They often capitalize on social relationships that 


extend influence across borders and operate within 
the territory of a failed state without reference to 
legal authorities.” Rubin and Armstrong warn that 
“the collapse of some states within a region accel- 
erates the regional spread of conflict.” 

I recently met with Rubin, an expert on Afghan- 
istan, at his NYU office. “Iraq under Saddam cre- 
ated a kind of balance,” he told me. “It existed as a 
strong Sunni state that controlled its borders and 
acted as a separator between different regions. It 


kept Iran away from Shiite populations in the Gulf. 


It created more security in Turkey because Kurdish 
guerillas did not have a secure foreign sanctuary. 
And you had a system of Arab states, all Sunni dic- 
tatorships based on inheritance. Then we destroyed 
this state, dismantled the army, destroyed the 
bureaucracy. Then you wonder why people join 
ethnic militias.” Rubin was reminded of Afghani- 
stan, where the arming of militia groups prevented 
- the establishment of an effective government and 
led to foreign sponsorship of the militias. 


WORSE THAN THE MONGOLS 

The Us surge is merely a way to kick the prob- 
lem of Iraq down to the next administration, but the 
truth 1s that American soldiers will never leave Iraq. 
The large bases in Anbar province, such as Al Assad 
and Taqadum, are built to last—“an enduring pres- 
ence,” as one Marine officer told me. Located in the 
remote desert, virtually impregnable and only occa- 
sionally targeted by mortars, these bases will remain 
for decades. The Americans may, however, eventu- 
ally withdraw from the urban areas of Iraq. 

Any real withdrawal from Iraq—through the 
treacherous roads of Anbar to Jordan; through the 
south, past Shiite militias on the way to Kuwait; 
or even through cities in the so-called Sunni tri- 
angle like Samarra, Tikrit, or Mosul, to Kurdistan 
or Turkey—would be a withdrawal under fire. 
There is only ignominy left for the Americans, 
and slaughter for the Iraqis. Iraq has been killed, 


never to rise again. 
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The American occupation has been more 
disastrous than that of the Mongols who sacked 
Baghdad in the thirteenth century. Iraq’s human 
capital has fled—its intellectuals, its profession- 
als, the educated, the moneyed classes, the politi- 
cal elite. They will not return. Instead of creating 
a neoconservative utopia with a flat tax, a peace 
agreement with Israel, and Ahmad Chalabi as the 
benign dictator, America betrayed the hopes of 
all Iraqis who wanted a new start after Saddam 
Hussein, without Baathists or Americans. Only 
fools talk of “solutions” now. There is no solu- 
tion. The only hope is that perhaps the damage 
can be contained. 

The prospect of containment offers little con- 
solation, of course, to the Iraqis too poor to have 
left. Now even Syria has closed its borders to Iraqi 
refugees, long after Jordan and Egypt stopped let- 
ting Iraqis in. More and more Iraqis are trapped in 
their neighborhoods or even homes. Those unable 
to flee are also blocked from certain Iraqi provinces 
that cannot handle any more internally displaced 
people. Some refugees are housed in camps con- 
trolled by militias. For a fee, the Mahdi Army will 
provide Shiite families with homes confiscated 
from Sunnis. l 

Meanwhile in the American embassy, still 
housed in Husseins former palace, with murals of 
Scud missiles and the Al Aqsa mosque in Jerusalem 
covering the walls and ceilings, the Americans are 
oblivious, shopping in the Army Px, strolling on 
Iraq's most manicured lawns. Inside the embassy 
halls I saw an advertisement for tee shirts that said 
“Baghdad Sheriff.” They were priced $15.99, while 
supplies last. Down the road, still in the Green 
Zone, now called the International Zone, I passed a 
“Freedom Supermarket.” Outside the International 
Zone, when Iraqis wait in traffic, it is no longer the 
US military or even private security companies that 
frighten them most. It is the various Iraqi security 
forces, shooting into the air to scatter the cars in 
their way. | 
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sion of Iran in his “axis of evil” triumvirate, 

the Iranian political pendulum has swung 
away from conciliation and toward confrontation. 
While initially shaken by Iran’s designation as 
“evil” (along with Iraq and North Korea) in Bush’s 
2002 State of the Union address, Tehran has since 
adopted a more assertive stance in an attempt to 
protect itself from the closing circle of US troops in 
the Middle East, the Bush administration’ hints of 
regime change, and growing internal dissent. 

The United States and much of the rest of the 
international community have castigated Iran for 
its clandestine nuclear program, its lack of coop- 
eration on the nuclear issue, its disruptive role 
in Iraq, its support of terrorism, and its scandal- 
izing president, whose statements and policies 
have drawn continuing outrage. The regime's 
response has been to change its domestic, regional, 
and international strategy to a defensive posture 
sharply focused on national security and stability. 

A decade ago, Iranian politics seemed on its way 
toward reform. The 1997 election of Mohammad 
Khatami to the presidency held the promise of a 
“Tehran Spring” and highlighted an ongoing strug- 
gle within Iran over the ideological future of the 
Islamic Republic. Many in the international com- 
munity embraced Khatami’ election as an oppor- 
tunity for political and economic liberalization 
and a softening of the theocratic regime’s power. 
During this time, Tehran feigned cooperation with 
regard to its nuclear program, restored relations 
with its Arab neighbors and Europe, and worked in 
tandem with the United States and others to help 
bring stability to Afghanistan. 

Iranian hard-liners, however, felt threatened by 
the prospect of domestic reforms that would erode 
their entrenched place within the theocratic sys- 
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tem. As a result, although Khatami was successful 
in creating a legitimate internal challenge to the 
status quo and in forging bonds with the interna- 
tional community, he could not keep the hope for 
reform alive. Instead, the hard-liners began a cam- 
paign to silence opposition and crush political dis- 
sent. At the same time, in reaction to Bush’s new 
Iran policy and a vulnerable security environmient, 
the regime adopted a more aggressive posture to 
preserve its hold on power. In essence, Irans new 
security strategy gave priority to defending its 
nuclear program and its role in Iraq while control- 
ling domestic discord. 

The 2005 election of Mahmoud Ahmadinejad as 
president ushered in an era of defiance in Iranian 
politics. His election brought a facade of conser- 
vative unity to the government, enabled conser- 
vative policies to be pursued with greater fervor, 
and tilted the balance of Iran's foreign policy from 
cooperation to confrontation. 

Today the government in Tehran continues 
to face opposition, explicit or otherwise, to the 
increasingly repressive social, economic, and 
political environment in the country. Iran has 
struggled to contain various crises by constantly 
drawing attention to the security threat surround- 
ing its opaque regime. Ayatollah Ali Khamenei, 
the nation’s supreme clerical leader, expounded 
on this preoccupation in September 2007. “The 
enemy,” he said, “should never be feared. Nor 
should he be considered petty or belittled. Wis- 
dom demands every precaution be taken against 
the enemy’s entrapments in all domains includ- 
ing the economic, social, and cultural spheres.” 
Combating the enemy within and around Iran’s 
borders is part of Tehran's strategy of deflection. 

As tensions with the United States have esca- 
lated to the point that they are now reminiscent of 
the run-up to the Iraq War, Iran’ deterrence strat- 
egy has intensified. Not only is Tehran using its 
nuclear program and strategic influence in Iraq to 
bolster its regional position, but it is also impos- 


ing a “second cultural revolution” domestically, in 
which academics, students, workers, women, and 
minorities have felt the iron hand of the regime. In 
an effort to protect the status quo, the government 
has sealed the door of reform shut. 


INTERNATIONAL DEFIANCE 

At the forefront of the issues affecting Iranian pol- 
itics is Tehran’s tumultuous relationship with Wash- 
ington. US-Iranian relations, hostile for 28 years, 
have been on a fast-paced collision course since the 
beginning of the war on terror. Washington consid- 
ers Tehran a challenge to its Middle East interests. 
Indeed, the Bush administration has sought redemp- 
tion for its intelligence and military failures in Iraq 
by seeking to contain the regional menace that Sad- 
dam Hussein’s Baghdad, it turns out, never was. 
Although the administration is divided over Iran 
policy, it remains committed to a strategy of apply- 
ing economic, political, 
and military pressure 
in the hope of moderat- 
ing the Iranian threat. 
In response, Tehran has 
seized on America’ criti- 
cism and threatening 
thetoric as justification for its strategy of domestic 
and international confrontation. 

Iran’s defiant nuclear policy and the threats that 
Tehran poses to US interests in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan have led the Bush administration to look for 
opportunities to sanction the Iranian regime. With 
UN Security Council resolutions 1737 and 1747 
already in place (restricting exports to Iran that 
might aid its nuclear program and barring transac- 
tions with Iran’s state bank), Washington is seek- 
ing support for a third resolution, which might 
widen existing financial sanctions and include 
possible diplomatic withdrawals. China and Rus- 
sia, however, have been hesitant to agree to a new 
UN resolution. 

Beyond the existing UN sanctions, Tehran is also 
subject to a growing number of financial penalties 
imposed by individual nations. On October 25, 
2007, the Bush administration announced sanc- 
tions against the Islamic Revolutionary Guard 
Corps (IRGC) for proliferating ballistic missile tech- 
nology. The Quds Jerusalem) Force, the interna- 
tional special forces of the IRGC, was particularly 
targeted for allegedly supporting terrorism. The US 
Senate recently approved a resolution urging the 
State Department to designate the entire IRGC an 
international terrorist organization. 





Ethnic activism has deepened the regime’s 
preoccupation with alleged Us plots. 
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Equally troubling for Tehran has been Wash- 
ington’s democracy promotion program. The 
State Department requested $75 million for 2007 
and expanded its request for 2008 to $109 mil- 
lion for efforts to stimulate domestic change in 
Iran through civil society initiatives. These efforts 
include promotion of free expression and wom- 
ens rights and'funding for broadcasting services. 
The American campaign is received in Tehran as 
an unmistakable attempt at regime change, fur- 
ther exacerbating the security concerns that lin- 
ger in the clerical mindset. 

At the same time, US troops in Iraq and Afghan- 
istan are deployed around Iranian territory to the 
north, south, east, and west—too close for Iranian 
comfort. American troops in Iraq are also build- 
ing bases close to the Iranian border. Three Us air- 
craft carriers in the Persian Gulf lend credence to 
rumors that a surgical military strike could one 
day become a reality. 
The Bush administra- 
tion’s repeated state- 
ments that “all options 
are on the table” are 
taken by the regime 
at face value, and are 
causing Tehran not only to prepare for an attack 
scenario but also to approach policy making gen- 
erally with a sharp focus on security. 


IRAN IN IRAQ 

Allegations of Iranian meddling in Iraq—includ- 
ing accusations that the Quds Force has funneled 
weapons to Iraqi militia groups—have not deterred 
Iran’s policy of “controlled chaos” (in essence, a 
stealth strategy designed to undermine American 
initiatives while strengthening Iran’s regional posi- 
tion). Tehran has dispersed a network of opera- 
tives in Iraq to increase its political influence. 
Making use of financial, clerical, and military ties, 
the regime has developed a power base in Iraq to 
advance Iranian interests. 

It is worth mentioning that most of the elements 
of this power base are allied with the us-backed 
Iraqi government. Indeed, the largest party in the 
ruling coalition is the Supreme Islamic Iraqi Coun- 
cil (formerly the Supreme Council for the Islamic 
Revolution in Iraq). Its leaders spent years in exile 
in Iran, and it was recognized by Iran’ clerics as 
a government in exile when Hussein was still in 
power. The IRGC trained and organized its mili- 
tia, known as the Badr Corps, which even fought 
alongside Iranian forces during the 1980s in the 
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war with Iraq. Similarly, the Islamic Dawa Party of 
Prime Minister Nuri Kamal al-Maliki and the Patri- 
otic Union of Kurdistan of President Jalal Talabani 
have also had close and longstanding ties with the 
Iranian government. 

Without a doubt, the Iranian government and 
the US government have been working on the 
same side in Iraq’s ongoing conflict. Thanks to 
the willingness of the United States to overthrow 
Hussein, Iran’s secular archenemy, Tehran now 
has close allies in charge in Baghdad. Cultivating 
these relations, despite American claims of Iranian 
obstruction, has enabled Tehran to counterbalance 
Washington's influence. 

Meanwhile, recent changes in Iran’s military 
command structure point to defense preparation. 
In September, Khamenei reshuffled the senior 
officers of the IRGC, replacing the longtime com- 
mander, Major General 
Yahya Rahim Safavi, 
with a lower-ranking 
official, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Mohammad Ali 
Jafari, who is recog- 
nized for his strategic 
talent and skill at mili- , 
tary planning. At the 
same time, Jafari announced that the IRGC will 
take responsibility for the Basij, a volunteer para- 
military group, which for years has been involved 
in detaining the regime’s political opponents, 
including students, intellectuals, and minorities. 
In light of escalating US-Iranian tensions, these 
moves seem designed: to prepare Iran for the 
possibility of a military attack or to perpetuate a 
proxy war against American interests in Iraq and 
the wider region. 

Iran5 commitment to its nuclear program inten- 
sifies its defensive posture. Despite ongoing inter- 
national efforts to pressure Iran into renouncing 
its nuclear ambitions—which Tehran claims are 
entirely peaceful—the regime has remained stead- 
fast. Ahmadinejad recently declared the nuclear 
debate “closed,” confirming fears that Tehran will 
continue to resist pressure from abroad. 

Indeed, the clerical elite has successfully used 
international opposition to its nuclear program to 
fuel Iranian nationalism—a strategy reminiscent 
of Prime Minister Mohammad Mossadegh’s 1950 
nationalization of oil. Tehran’s history of commit- 
ments to the international community is erratic, 
in any case. Iran's leaders seem especially unlikely 
to concede to UN Security Council demands when 





Tehran has seized on America’s 
criticism and threatening rhetoric. 
as justification for its strategy of 
domestic and international confrontation. 





they perceive the nuclear program as a trump card 
protecting their regime. 


DOMESTIC REPRESSION 

The Bush administration in its public state- 
ments has always distinguished between the Ira- 
nian regime and the Iranian population. But it is 
not evident that US policies have benefited the 
Iranian people. On the contrary, a direct correla- 
tion can be seen between the American invest- 
ment in democracy projects and the increased 
repression in Iran. Tehran has successfully turned 
the tables on Washington, capitalizing on the 
possibility of us infiltration to justify its purging 
of dissidents. 

In the name of national security, Tehran has initi- 
ated a clampdown that has undermined the opera- 
tions of political, opposition, and nongovernmental 
organizations. New 
censorship laws pro- 
hibit journalists from 
writing on public secu- 
rity, oil price increases, 
new international sanc- 
tions, inflation, civil 
society movements, or 
negotiations with the 
United States over Iraq. Several reformist news- 
papers and websites have been closed. The recent 
detention of four Iranian-Americans with ties to US 
think tanks drew international attention. Although 
the detained scholars have now been released, moves 
such as this—along with the arrests of students, pro- 
fessors, scholars, women activists; trade unionists, 
and journalists—have sent clear signals that the door 
to political openness and freedom of expression is 
now closed. 

Members of government elites are not excluded 
from the onslaught of repression. In May, Hossein 
Mousavian, the regime’s former nuclear negotiator 
under Khatami, was arrested on espionage charges. 
He had played a central role in talks that saw Iran 
strike a deal with Europe, under which it agreed 
to suspend its uranium enrichment activities. At 
the time of his arrest, Mousavian was accused 
of exchanging information with foreigners. The 
regime, by going after one of its own, revealed its 
wild paranoia. 

Officials have accused those arrested of fomenting 
a “soft revolution” against the Islamic government. 
Tehran claims that the Bush administration’ funds 
for democracy promotion are being used to create 
a network that will force the regime into political 


change and ultimately facilitate a “velvet” or “color” 
revolution as was seen in Georgia and Ukraine. 

A morality campaign has complemented the 
political repression. In the past, the government 
targeted political activists but avoided antagoniz- 
ing the general population. In June 2007, however, 
the regime began extending its security opera- 
tions to a new frontier by initiating a widespread 
crackdown on “immoral” behavior. Thus far, the 
crackdown has led to the temporary detainment 
of an estimated 150,000 people for various “social 
vices.” Women are being advised to fix clothing 
that reveals too much of their hair or female con- 
tours. Young men are cautioned for wearing short- 
sleeved shirts or for their hairstyles. 

The public morality clampdown has come amid 
a broader law-and-order offensive, which the 
government says is aimed at increasing domestic 
security. Large numbers of “hooligans” have been 
arrested in police raids. In the past two months, 
more than 64 Iranians have been hanged—some 
publicly—for crimes including murder, rape, 
armed robbery, and drug trafficking. External secu- 
rity threats have provided the justification for ram- 
pant popular suppression. 


MINORITY DISCONTENT 

The regime is also worried about internal 
security threats, mostly from among the coun- 
trys large ethnic minorities. Iran has experienced 
ongoing ethnic unrest, primarily in the Arab- 
dominated Khuzestan province in the south- 
west and in the Kurdish region in the northwest. 
Iran’s diverse ethnic minorities include Arabs, 
Azeris, Baluchis, Kurds, and Turkmens. These 
groups harbor irredentist dreams and have never 
embraced the regime's particular brand of Islamic 
revolution. Iran’s Persian-dominated culture 
and language perpetuate a sense of discrimina- 
tion, both professionally and socially. And the 
minority groups have been largely neglected by 
the government's mostly urban-based develop- 
ment initiatives. In Iran’s strained domestic envi- 
ronment, social and economic tensions among 
minorities have been rising. 

Since the summer of 2005, Kurdish unrest— 
propelled by the Iraq War and feelings of solidar- 
ity with Iraqi Kurdistan—has increased, partly in 
the hope that more attention will be grven to local 
development and political representation. Kurdish 
insurgents are among the most numerous operat- 
ing in Iran. Most Iranian Kurds inhabit the moun- 
tainous regions of northwestern Iran, where the 
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borders of Turkey, Iraq, and Iran converge. Smaller 
Kurdish communities reside in Iran's northeastern 
region. Historically Kurds have faced widespread 
discrimination from the Shiite clerical regime, 
which is dominated by ethnic Persians. Kurds, as 
Sunni Muslims with a proud sense of cultural and 
national identity, do not identify with the Shiite 
Islamist government and resent the states efforts 
to suppress their culture and identity. Iran’s Kurd- 
ish regions have experienced growing violence 
in recent months between Iranian security forces 
and the Party for a Free Life in Kurdistan (PJAK), a 
group alleged to have ties to the Kurdistan Work- 
ers Party in Turkey. Iran claims that PJAK operates 
in Kurdish-controlled northern Iraq and receives 
support from the United States. 

In the southwestern city of Ahvaz in Khuzestan 
province, rioting and bombings have led to clashes 
with security forces, along with arrests. Khuzestan, 
located on the Iran-Iraq border, is home to most 
of Irans ethnic Arab population. It contains much 
of Iran’s oil and gas wealth, yet remains one of 
the country’s most impoverished regions. This 1s 
partly a legacy of the devastation it endured as the 
front line for much of the Iran-Iraq War. But the 
Ahwazis—an Arab ethnic group of mostly Shiite 
Muslims who speak Farsi but maintain close tribal 
and cultural links with their Shiite Arab kin in 
southern Iraq—also contend that the region’ under- 
development is a result of deliberate Tehran policy. 

The Sunni minority in Sistan-Baluchistan prov- 
ince near the Pakistani border—an impoverished, 
desolate, and lawless area, and also a smuggling 
crossroads—has agitated against the government 
as well, forming a Baluchi group called Jundallah, 
also known as God’ Soldiers, or the People’s Resis- 
tance Movement of Iran. This group claims the 
government has killed more than 400 of its mem- 
bers for trying to defend the Sunni minority (about 
6 percent of the Iranian population), which has 
been subject like other minority groups to politi- 
cal and economic suppression and human rights 
violations in the decades since the Islamic revo- 
lution. Iran accuses the United States of support- 
ing Jundallah from Pakistani territory. Meanwhile, 
ethnic Baluchis are a frequent target of Iranian 
security forces and are considered a major security 
problem for the regime. Baluchi nationalist groups 
have coordinated high-profile attacks in the region 
since 2003. 

Similar conflicts with ethnic Azeri and Turk- 
men communities have escalated. Azeris, despite 
their Shiite faith, mobilized in May 2006 in pro- 
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test against a racist cartoon that they saw as repre- 
sentative of the Persian chauvinism of the clerical 
regime. The Turkmen community, a predominantly 
Sunni population that inhabits northern regions 
along the border with Turkmenistan, appears to be 
following the lead of other minorities and raising 
its voice in protest against what it sees as delib- 
erate policies to stifle its cultural identity and 
rights, especially in regard to religion, language, 
and education. Turkmens are also impassioned 
by the plight of their kin in Iraq, and by the Iraqi 
Turkmens’ aspiration to return to oil-rich Kirkuk, 
which the Kurds are attempting to control. 

In the same vein, Tehran blames its tensions 
with both the Azeris and the Turkmens on the 
United States and American-sponsored diaspora 
groups. The issues inspiring ethnic- and sectarian- 
based dissent in Iran are the result of many fac- 
tors, only one of which is intervention by outside 
powers. Nonetheless, ethnic activism has deep- 
ened the regime’s preoccupation with alleged us 
plots, thereby providing Tehran with a pretext for 
further repression. 


POLITICAL TUSSLES 

Behind the government’ tactical maneuvers lies 
a complex web of factional politics wherein power 
is centered on strong political personalities. The 
Iranian ship of state is guided by Khamenei, the 
supreme leader. Khamenei was elevated to the 
position of Guardian of the Islamic Jurists on the 
death of the charismatic leader Ayatollah Kho- 
meini in 1989, and in fact was handpicked by Kho- 
meini himself. However, Khamenei did not have 
the overwhelming support of the public, nor that 
of the clerical establishment, which looked on his 
appointment with disdain. Khamenei had had only 
limited clerical education, and never obtained the 
credentials necessary to ascend to the position of 
faqih, or Islamic jurist. Having served before Kho- 
meini’s death as the first clerical president of the 
Islamic Republic, and having received Khomeini’s 
blessing, Khamenei was guaranteed to inherit the 
theocratic throne, but not without considerable 
factional challenges. 

The Iranian government—modeled after the 
French system to include a parliament, a president, 
and a judiciary—also maintains clerical oversight 
bodies that are appointed by the supreme leader. 
The former institutions have long been domi- 
nated by factional competition, as evidenced by 
the emergence of a reformist movement. Having 
spent so many years at the helm, though, Khame- 


nei has learned to use institutional control to turn 
factionalism to his advantage, by pitting those 
who support him against those who do not. Using 
unelected institutions such as the Guardian Coun- 
cil to vet candidates before elections and to negate 
legislation passed by the reformist parliament, 
Khamenei has enabled the final triumph of con- 
servative power. Evidence for this could be seen 
in last December's elections, as well as during the 
2004 and 2005 elections, in which only clerically 
approved candidates were permitted to run for 
political office. 

Khamenei, finding allies in the IRGC and other 
ideological supporters of the revolution, consoli- 
dated his power by surrounding himself with a 
cadre of loyalists willing to adhere to the revolu- 
tionary creed that would protect and preserve the 
Islamic Republic. From the rank and file of this 
devoted group came Ahmadinejad, the son of a 
blacksmith and an ever-devoted child of the rev- 
olution. Indeed, the 2005 election of Ahmadine- 
jad as president was the culmination of masterful 
political engineering by Khamenei. Ahmadinejad, 
having fought diligently in the Iran-Iraq War as 
a member of the IRGC, rose into the ranks of the 
elite Quds Force, and even allegedly participated 
in assassinations. In April 2003, he was appointed 
mayor of Tehran. 

Ahmadinejad’s electoral defeat of the moderate 
former president Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani 
dramatically altered Iran's domestic and interna- 
tional dynamic. Ahmadinejad pledged to embark 
on a campaign against corruption and the Western 
decadence that, he declared, had once again come 
to pervade Iranian society. Seeking to revive Kho- 
meini’s revolutionary creed, Ahmadinejad drew 
on the strength of the regime's ideological founda- 
tions. He ran an effective campaign with a populist 
message aimed at the economically disadvantaged. 
Playing on his Spartan and Islamist image, the 
military veteran and social conservative drew sup- 
port from a disillusioned population, 70 poe of 
whom are under the age of 30. 

In spite of Western expectations for PETERT 
negotiations regarding Iran’s nuclear program, 
Khamenei permitted aggressive posturing by Ahma- 
dinejad, beginning with his rejection in August 
2005 of European proposals that offered incentives 
in return for cooperation, in addition to his insis- 
tence that Iran enrich uranium. Ahmadinejad also 
shook up the domesuc political scene with cabinet 
appointments of hard-liners to the Intelligence, 
Interior, and Culture and Islamic Guidance minis- 


tries. These ministries have supported the security 
and morality crackdowns, constantly pointing to 
America’ alleged efforts at regime change. 

Yet, in spite of the conservative resurgence 
within the theocratic republic, Ahmadinejad has 
not been able to achieve unity among the factions 
in government. Under his leadership, moreover, 
both corruption and the economic situation of 
most Iranians have actually worsened. As a result, 
Ahmadinejad has lost the backing of the clerical 
leadership, along with much of his base, and his 
popularity has plummeted. 

From the outset, the president has faced signifi- 
cant obstacles within the majlis, or parliament, where 
his Abadgaran party has a majority. Ahmadinejad 
initially had trouble getting parliamentary approval 
for his cabinet. Since then he has been repeatedly 
criticized for his arbitrary, populist economic poli- 
cies. In fact, he has not kept his election promises 
to alleviate poverty 
and redistribute the 
nation’s oil wealth. In 
a country that holds 
the world’s fourth- 
largest oil reserves and 
second-largest natu- 
ral gas reserves, 13 percent of the population lives 
below the poverty line. Since Ahmadinejads ascent 
to power, unemployment, housing costs, and infla- 
tion have increased. And these trends have not gone 
unnoticed. The president’s December 2006 visit to 
Amir Kabir University and his October 2007 visit to 
Tehran University featured noisy demonstrations in 
which students chanted “Death to the dictator.” 

Ahmadinejads economic policy decisions—for 
example, his decision to dismantle the Plan and 
Budget Organization, which manages the govern- 
ment's budget, and the Money and Credit Asso- 
ciation, which sets monetary policy—have caused 
an outcry among the economic elite. After Ahma- 
dinejad fired the central bank governor follow- 
ing a dispute in which the president forced a cut 
in interest rates, he received an open letter from 
57 economists blaming his policies for soaring 
inflation (nearly 20 percent) and increased pov- 
erty. In August 2007, the industry minister and 
the oil minister were fired, in a move designed to 
give increased control of the organizations they 
had headed to the IRGC. Both ministries are now 
in crisis. The country is experiencing its lowest 
level of growth in the manufacturing sector since 
the Iran-Iraq War. And the oil industry, because of 
international sanctions over the country’s nuclear 
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program, has been unable to attract investment to 
improve its infrastructure. 

The government relies on its mismanaged oil 
industry to fill public coffers. The oil sector is vital 
for the government's export earnings, 80 percent 
of which are oil-related. The regime has reaped 
the benefits of rising oil prices despite vast inef- 
ficiencies in the sector. Ironically, this resource- 
rich nation has limited refining capacity and is the 
second-largest importer of gasoline after the United 
States. To curb the nation’s over-indulged appe- 
tite for petrol, as well as to prepare for the possi- 
bility of further economic sanctions, which might 
target Iranian petroleum imports, the government 
has embarked on a gasoline rationing system that 
would limit personal consumption to 100 liters 
per month. The announcement of this controver- 
sial plan sparked riots in June and has boosted the 
thriving black market in petrol. The regime hopes 
to further reduce 
Iran's dependence 


Members of government elites are not on imported fuel by. 
building new refiner- 

excluded from the onslaught of repression. a 
existing ones—plans 


that might be con- 
strained by the international community’s reluc- 
tance to invest in the country. 


THE OPPOSITION REVIVES 

Not surprisingly, Ahmadinejad's blatant mis- 
management of the economy has invigorated the 
political opposition. In preparation for March 2008 
parliamentary elections, Khatami'’s reformists have 
allied with former President Rafsanjani’s centrists 
in the hope of gaining widespread popular appeal. 
Unseating the conservative majority appears 
unlikely, however, since political candidates must 
be vetted by the Guardian Council, which has 
already declared its intention to disqualify reform- 
ists and independents. 

Both reformists and centrists have been pro- 
pelled by recent results in municipal and Assembly 
of Experts elections. (The latter body is important 
because its 86 clerical members elect the supreme 
leader and also monitor his activities.) Voters showed 
their displeasure with the regime's policies in both 
elections, in which Ahmadinejad’ allies lost out to 
more moderate forces. In the election for Assembly 
of Experts, Rafsanjani receiyed overwhelming public 
support; in September 2007, following the death of 
longtime chairman Ayatollah Ali Meshkini, Rafsan- 
jani won an internal election to replace him. 
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Increased public dismay over the economy and 
international isolation has created a political open- 
ing for Rafsanjani after his embarrassing defeat by 
Ahmadinejad in the 2005 presidential election. Raf- 
sanjanı undoubtedly will use his renewed influence 
to combat the hard-line monopoly on power; his 
recent pronouncements have indicated as much. 
The first line of attack will be to promote a less con- 
frontational approach in Iran’s dealings with the 
West. Unlike Ahmadinejad, who supports a policy 
of defiance, particularly in regard to the nuclear pro- 
gram, Rafsanjani advocates moderate engagement. 

Such engagement not only would prevent fur- 
ther Iranian isolation, which is hurting the coun- 
trys economy, but would also moderate US-Iranian 
tensions in advance of the parliamentary elections, 
making it harder for the leadership to politically jus- 
tify its abuses of power. Hard-liners like the presi- 
dent, however, will likely seek out any opportunity 
for further posturing and antagonism. For them, the 
benefits of such a strategy include greater control 
over the population through fear tactics and security 


measures and a sustained monopoly on power. 


SUSPICION AND FEAR 
Outsiders continue to marvel at Tehran’s seem- 
ingly irrational policies. But the hard-liners are 
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motivated by deep suspicion and fear, and they are 
gambling on confrontational tactics as the means 
to secure the regime's future. Having weighed the 
risks, the hard-liners have decided that compro- 
mise and concession would threaten their hold on 
power more than provocation does. The possibility 
of a movement toward reform, along with interna- 
tional objections to Tehran's regional and nuclear 
policies, leave few alternatives for a regime trying 
to stave off pressure from within and without. 

In the United States, deep ideological divisions 
have perpetuated a policy of indecision. Washing- 
ton fears a confrontation with Iran that could mire 
America in another Middle Eastern political swamp 
and also harm Us interests in Iraq and Afghanistan. 
Europeans, despite some tough talk, have been 
reluctant to sever commercial and political ties 
with the Islamic Republic. Thus far, Irans gambling 
appears to have served the regime as a viable deter- 
rent. Only time will tell if this short-term strategy of 
regime survival will translate into long-term secu- 
rity for a theocratic government that is surrounded 
by critics and opponents. For now it is clear that 
Washington's unrelenting pressure is only obstruct- 
ing prospects for Iranian reform while increasing 
Iran5 influence in the region. The leadership of the 
Islamic Republic could not be more pleased. E 
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The Fragmentation of Palestine 


GLENN E. ROBINSON 


once commented that he would not mind 

seeing Gaza sink into the Mediterranean Sea. 
Events during the past year suggest that not only 
would many Israelis concur with his sentiment, but 
many Palestinians would not object either. 

The current year has marked a dismal nadir in 
Palestinian politics. A brief but perhaps unfin- 
ished civil war split the Hamas-led Gaza Strip 
from the Fatah-controlled West Bank. Gaza has 
rotted in its forced isolation, sending the occa- 
sional crude Qassam rocket into-Israel, and 
receiving much more in return. The West Bank 
has continued to be fragmented by Israel into 
small insulated regions, with ever more land 
seized for settlements, a separation wall barring 
access to Israel, and more roads onto which Pales- 


IÈ late Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin 


tinians are not allowed. A late flurry of diplomatic 


activity by a Bush administration seeking to sal- 
vage something from its disastrous Middle East 
policies will likely prove to be too little, too late. 
Finding reasons for optimism in this morass is a 
Herculean task declined by nearly all observers. 


PLURALISM PALESTINLAN-STYLE 

The history itself is dispiriting to recount. The 
Bush administration, with its newfound zeal for 
elections, pushed hard following the death of Yas- 
ser Arafat in November 2004 for parliamentary 
elections in the Palestinian Authority (PA). The 
guiding belief was that democratic elections would 
naturally bring to power moderate, pro-Western 
representatives, especially after the election of 
the moderate Mahmoud Abbas (also known as 
Abu Mazen) to the PA presidency in January 2005. 
Given that the most recent parliamentary elections 
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had been held in 1996, it was not unreasonable to 
argue that it was time for a new vote. 

But the dominant political party, Fatah, proved 
incapable of engineering an election format that 
would allow it to win. With Fatah’s backing, the PA 
adopted a new, hybrid electoral law that would elect 
equal numbers of parliamentarians from national 
lists (under a proportional representation system) 
and from district elections (under a winner-take- 
all system). Hamas, the militant Islamist faction, 
detected an opening for success that did not exist in 
1996, and agreed to participate in the elections. 

Hamas tried to spin its participation as prin- 
cipled, but few took the argument seriously. 
Hamas had. refused to run in the 1996 elections 
because the institutions at stake (parliament and 
the presidency) were direct results of the Oslo 
peace process, something Hamas rejected because 
it recognized Israel’s existence. Hamas always 
maintained that it would run in municipal elec- 
tions, since those bodies predated Oslo, and so 
it had—and successfully. Hamas’s prospects for 
success in national elections were bolstered by its 
gains in these periodic municipal elections, by the 
new electoral law, and by the death of the iconic 
Arafat. Still, Hamas had to justify its volte-face on 
ideological grounds, so it declared that the second 
intifada, or uprising, had killed off the Oslo peace 
process, and thus the institution of parliament 
could now be considered independent of that now- 
defunct process. The argument broke down under 
even cursory scrutiny, but Hamas has always been 
a pragmatic and self-interested organization. 

The January 2006 parliamentary elections gave 
Hamas an outright majority in parliament (74 seats 
out of 132, compared to Fatah’s 34), but the party 
did not win a majority of the votes cast (it won 44 
percent of the popular vote, compared to Fatah’s 41 
percent). The difference was the district elections, 
in which Hamas’ party discipline won out..Hamas 
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ran no more than one candidate per open seat. 
Officially, Fatah did likewise, but scores of Fatah- 
allied independents and Fatah cadres running as 
independents badly split the Fatah vote. On aver- 
age, each Hamas candidate faced six opponents, 
most of whom were tied to Fatah. In Nablus, for 
example, 22 Fatah and Fatah-allied independent 
candidates received 300,000 total votes, but these 
candidates won only one seat of the six available. 
Hamas ran five candidates, and all five were vic- 
torious, even though they received only 204,000 
votes combined. It was Hamas's party discipline, 
not majority support, that brought the party elec- 
toral success in 2006. 

Hamas’ election victory brought hard times to 
Palestinian society. The Bush administration, caught 
off guard, rejected the election result, and halted 
most aid to the Palestinians. Israel likewise cut ties 
to the PA, and halted the transfer of Palestinian tax 
revenues to the authority. Such transfers account for 
about two-thirds of the PA budget. Even the Europe- 
ans, after some hesita- 





gades. The Executive Force was based entirely in the 
Gaza Strip, since Israel still had full control of the 
West Bank. Meanwhile, Fatah militants repeatedly 
attacked Hamas ministries, the Hamas-controlled 
parliament, and other institutions associated with 
Hamas. The Fatah-allied Preventive Security Force 
often refused to take orders from its newly elected 
civilian leaders. In spite of constant and passion- 
ate calls by leading Palestinians to back away from 
the brink of civil war, by December 2006, assassi- 
nations and street battles in Gaza between Hamas 
and Fatah were occurring daily, with scores killed. 
Fatah’s killings and abductions of Hamas cadres and 
their supporters were often undisciplined in their 
implementation. Hamas was generally more careful 
to focus its violence on the Fatah security apparatus 
instead of Fatah’s broader political base. 

Periodic interventions slowed the march toward 
civil war for brief periods. The most serious inter- 
vention occurred in February 2007 when Saudi 
King Abdullah, at a conference in Mecca, convinced 

Abbas, PA Prime Min- 


tion, significantly cut | ister Ismail Haniya, 
back their support for Formal recognition of binationalism and Khalid Mishal, 
Eo aaa will not happen for at least two more oie pa oe oe 
eedd eae generations, and these generations likely will T Cas 
tion from one-party be drenched in blood, violence, and hatred. sharing arrangement. 


rule to political plu- 
ralism lightly. Party . 
cadres who had grown accustomed to the perqui- 
sites of power no longer had access to the patron- 
age resources previously available. That the large 
majority of men under arms in the PA were loyal to 
Fatah provided a temptation to simply force Hamas 
out of power through force. Muhammad Dahlan, at 
the time Fatah’s primary warlord in Gaza, argued 
for just such a militant approach. He was overruled 
by others in Fatah who believed that Hamas's reign 
would be brief, given its international isolation. 
Still, Dahlan and his soldiers undertook a policy 
of armed provocation against Hamas. US policy, 
guided centrally by Elliot Abrams at the National 
Security Council, encouraged this Fatah militancy 
against Hamas. Together with Egypt and Jordan, the 
United States armed and trained a new elite Presi- 
dential Guard that would be loyal to Fatah’s Abbas. 
Many analysts believed this unit would ultimately be 
responsible for initiating a coup against the Hamas 
government if and when a showdown occurred. 
Hamas responded by creating its own 5,000- 
man paramilitary Executive Force, distinct from its 
long-time armed wing, the Izz al-Din al-Qassam Bri- 





The Bush adminis- 
tration, seeking to 
isolate Hamas, was not pleased with the Saudi 
effort and quietly rejected it. But King Abdullah 
had his own political reasons for his unprece- 
dented display of diplomatic initiative: Iran's ris- 
ing influence and regional ambitions, in which, 
as the Saudis recognized, the Palestine issue was 
of central importance. 


THE HAMAS PUTSCH 

The agreement reached in Mecca was short-lived 
because it did not address the key issue that was 
driving intra-Palestinian violence: the rejection of 
political pluralism by Fatah hard-liners who sought 
to recreate one-party rule. While some of Fatah’s 
major political leaders were willing to play ball with 
Hamas under certain conditions, Fatah’s warlords 
and the armed elements they controlled were not so 
inclined. That they had American and Israeli back- 
ing to go after Hamas further encouraged the hard- 
liners. Armed provocations and retaliations resumed 
before the ink was dry on the Mecca agreement. 

In June 2007, in a well-organized campaign, 
Hamas overwhelmed Fatah’ forces in Gaza after 


four days of fighting. Fatah put up surprisingly 
little resistance, in part because Dahlan was in 
Egypt recovering from knee surgery and could not 
rally his forces. Abbas immediately labeled Hamas's 
putsch a coup d’état, broke off all relations with 
Hamas, dissolved the unity government that had 
been formed just three months earlier, and dis- 
missed Haniya as prime minister—replacing him 
with Salam Fayyad, a political independent who 
has the trust of Fatah’s top leaders, Israel, the 
United States, and the European Union. Hamas, 
for its part, claimed that it was acting to protect a 
democratically elected government from an orga- 
nized, armed attempt to overthrow it. 

The timing of the putsch was not accidental— 
Hamas leaders believed, with some cause, that a 
Fatah coup was imminent. Under the leadership 
of Lt. Gen. Keith Dayton, the American security 
coordinator with the Palestinians, 3,500 Presiden- 
tial Guards had been trained and armed. At least 
one battalion recently had been deployed in Gaza 
(and had been involved in clashes with Hamas 
several weeks before the putsch). The process of 
readying the Presidential Guard had been acceler- 
ated in the months since the Mecca power-sharing 
agreement. With half of Hamas's parliamentarians 
imprisoned in Israeli jails, the paralysis of the PA’s 
government could have provided Abbas with a 
rationale for dismissing the Hamas government 
if he so chose, and Abbas increasingly had the 
forces necessary to, beat back any resistance to 
such a decision. Hamas determined that it had to 
move soon if it wanted to maintain power, at least 
in Gaza, and it acted accordingly. 


THE FATAH RESPONSE 

The Hamas putsch in Gaza has effectively split 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip into two separate 
political and administrative bodies, a new reality 
that is unlikely to change in the near future. After 
its takeover of Gaza, Hamas did not declare vic- 
tory or seek a new political structure. It did not 
proclaim a new state in Gaza. Hamas continued 
to recognize the presidency of Abbas, but rejected 
Abbas’s dismissal of Prime Minister Haniya and 
his cabinet. Indeed, Hamas vigorously justified 
its action as a defense of democracy and the rule 
of law against armed and extralegal attempts to 
reverse the outcome of the 2006 elections. 

Fatah has responded to the Hamas putsch with 
anger and extralegal maneuvers. Initially, numer- 
ous Hamas cadres in the West Bank were beaten, 
some were killed, and Hamas institutions were 
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attacked. Hamas activists in the West Bank have 
assumed a low profile, especially given that the 
armed elements of Hamas who could provide some 
protection are almost entirely based in Gaza. 

On the political level, the basis for Fatah’s 
response to the events in Gaza remains controver- 
sial. Fayyad, whom Abbas appointed as acting prime 
minister after he dismissed the Hamas government, 
is a respected economist, a former analyst with the 
World Bank and the International Monetary Fund, 
and a former PA minister of finance. The problem 
is that Fayyad’s government clearly violates the PA's 
Basic Law. The authority’ president may dismiss a 
prime minister and may appoint an acting prime 
minister (with some caveats). But the new prime 
minister and his cabinet must be confirmed by the 
parliament. Since Hamas controls the parliament, 
such confirmation is impossible, which is why many 
Palestinians, even those not associated with Hamas, 
view Fayyad’s government as illegal. Abbas tried to 
get around this problem by simply suspending three 
articles of the Basic Law, an action that was also 
legally suspect. In short, the current PA government 
was constituted outside the legal framework and 
operates, tpso facto, through extra-constitutional fiat 
and political expediency, not legal legitimacy. 

Fatah has also signed on to efforts by Israel and 
the United States to isolate Gaza so thoroughly 
that the Hamas government loses popular sup- 
port. Some humanitarian assistance is allowed into 
Gaza, but daily life there today is extremely harsh. 
Israel has direct control over two of Gaza’s three 
land borders and indirect control over the third. 
Israel also controls Gaza'’s airspace and its seacoast. 
Because of this overarching control, many legal 
specialists maintain that Israel is still legally in 
occupation of the Gaza Strip, although its coloni- 
zation efforts have ended. Since the Hamas putsch, 
Israel has tightened the borders into Gaza, limiting 
to a trickle the flow of goods and people across the 
border. The one exception has been Israeli agricul- 
tural products, which mostly indicates the power 
of Israel's farm lobby. 

The closure of Gaza and its conversion into a 
large open-air prison, as many Palestinians call it, 
have led to economic devastation. The picture is 
bleak: Unemployment in Gaza tops 70 percent; 
the same percentage of Gazan households live 
below the poverty line; and, worse still, 42 per- 
cent.of Gazan households live in extreme poverty. 
Most survive on humanitarian distributions from 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency and 
nongovernmental organizations (many of which 
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are affiliated with Hamas). Gaza is now poorer 
than Rwanda, a country only a few years removed 
from genocide. And the periodic military tit-for-tat 
between Israel and Hamas at timés' makes life even 
more miserable for Gazans. In September 2007, 
Israel declared Gaza a “hostile entity” and stated its 
intention to cut off electricity and fuel supplies. 

The one area in which Hamas has enjoyed suc- 
cess is in law and order. Hamas effectively ended 
armed clashes with Fatah, and it has also disarmed 
some major gangs, and clams operating as gang 
networks. Public opinion surveys give Hamas high 
marks for bringing security and order to Gaza, if 
not for much else. 

Hamas’s putsch in Gaza temporarily unified 
Fatah, but it remains a deeply divided organiza- 
tion. Fatah’s fissures, brought on by Oslo, have 
grown even wider since Arafats death. Today, there 
are three Fatahs, with only loose ties holding the 
disparate parts together. There is the Fatah of the 
old guard, or Oslo elite, represented most promi- 
nently by Abbas. This is the smallest but most 
widely known branch of Fatah. It includes the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization (PLO) cadres who 
returned from exile with Arafat in 1994 as part of 
the Oslo accords. 

Then there is the Fatah of the young guard, or 
the intifada elite—cadres born and raised in the 
occupied territories who rose to local prominence 
with the first Palestinian uprising in 1987-1993. 
The most prominent leader of this group 1s Marwan 
Barghouti, currently ın an Israeli prison. Widely 
viewed as a future Palestinian president, Barghouti 
is the most important leader in Palestine in terms of 
being able to deliver a peace deal-with Israel. 

The third Fatah is that of the young toughs— 
teenagers and twenty-somethings who came of age 
during the second uprising, or intifadat al-Aqsa, of 
2000-2005. This Fatah has yet to coalesce around 
particular leadership, and is only loosely controlled 


by the other two Fatah factions. Often, these cadres ` 


are free agents, available for recruitment by Fatah’s 
regional warlords. The dramatic rise in armed 
criminal behavior in Palestine in the past few years 
is also linked to this group. 


THE DIVIDED WEST BANK 

Life in the West Bank is not much better than 
in Gaza, as it has become nearly impossible for 
Palestinians to travel from one village to another. 
The West Bank is divided into scores of isolated 
fragments of land, each-cut off from the rest of 
Palestinian society by some of the ovér 500 per- 


manent Israeli checkpoints and road closures scat- 
tered throughout the occupied territory. On any 
given day, moreover, there are hundreds more “fly- 
ing checkpoints,” which generally remain in place 
for a few hours at a time. All of these closures are 
in addition to the enormous separation wall that 
Israel is building along the entre length of the 
West Bank. Higher than the Berlin Wall, it cuts 
some Palestinian communities in half and in many 
cases prevents farmers from reaching their land. 
Israel claims the wall is essential to its security, but 
Palestinians (and some Israeli human rights groups ~ 
such as B'Tselem) see an ill-disguised land grab. 
Israel has promised to ease the burdens on 
Palestinian internal travel in the West Bank as a 
political favor to Abbas, but has failed to fulfill this 
pledge. Israel has also promised the United States 
that it would remove recently built “outpost” set- 
tlements in the West Bank, but this has not been 
done yet either. The outposts, advocated by thé for- 
mer prime minister Ariel Sharon during attempts 
by then-Prime Minister Ehud Barak to make peace, 
were built in rural areas of the West Bank in order 
to prevent land contiguity for Palestinians even in 


lightly populated areas. 


Israeli colonies in the West Bank are central to 


- the fragmentation of Palestinian lands. The inexo- 


rable growth of the settlements also largely explains 
Palestinian skepticism about the Oslo peace process _ 
in the 1990s. For example, at the time of the Madrid 
conference ın 1991, which initiated the Middle East 
peace process, there were 90,000 Israeli settlers in 
the West Bank (excluding East Jerusalem). When 
Rabin was assassinated in November 1995, the West 
Bank settlement population had grown to 135,000. 
At the time of the ill-fated Camp David talks in 
2000, Israels settler population in the West Bank 
had grown to 200,000. Today, it stands at 270,000, 
scattered across 140 settlements. Each settlement 
is accompanied by a network of checkpoints and 
“bypass roads” for use only by settlers and the army. 
These roads further fragment the West Bank. The 
settlements are ın clear violation of international 
law, specifically the Fourth Geneva Convention, 
which prohibits an occupying power from trans- 
ferring its own civilian population to the lands it is 
occupying. The settlers’ presence poisons any hope 
for real peace. 

For decades Israel claimed that the settlements 
were built on “state lands,” not on confiscated pri- 
vate property. In fact, Israel’s own data, obtained 
and published by B'Tselem in 2007, show that 39 
percent of settlement lands consist of private Pal- 


estinian property confiscated by Israel, often under 
the guise of “security.” The actual percentage 
of private property confiscated is no doubt even 
higher, since Israel, beginning with the govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Menachim Begin, has used 
tortured definitions of “state lands,” dating back 
to the Ottoman Empire, to justify confiscation and 
settlement construction. 

The extent of Israeli colonies in the West Bank 
today may well represent the victory of the Likud 
Partys ideology, an ideology seeking to populate the 
West Bank with so many Jews that it would be polit- 
ically impossible for any future Israeli government 
to undertake a meaningful withdrawal as part of a 
peace treaty. The Israeli right also knew that no legit- 
imate Palestinian leader would sign on to a peace 
agreement that returned only fragmented portions 
of the West Bank. The best way to block such an 
agreement and maintain permanent Israeli control 
of the West Bank—the goal of the Israeli right—was 
to build and expand settle- 
ments at a furious pace. That 
is exactly what has happened 
since 1981, when fewer than 
20,000 settlers lived in the 
West Bank. 

Analysts skeptical that 
any genuine two-state solu- 
tion is still possible point to the settlements. Will 
any Israeli government really be willing to disman- 
tle the settlement of Ariel, for example, which is 
deep inside the West Bank? Ariel alone has twice 
the number of settlers that were removed from all 
of the Gaza Strip in 2005. Even a peace deal man- 
dating a level of annexation and land-swapping that 
the Palestinians could accept would still require 
Israel to remove tens of thousands of settlers from 
the West Bank. Likud’ strategy to keep permanent 
Israeli control over the West Bank may very well 
have already achieved success. 


RICE INTO THE MAELSTROM 

US Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice has 
recently stepped into this bitter mess with a flurry 
of shuttle diplomacy that is designed, she says, 
to finally create a Palestinian state. It is still not 
clear how serious an effort this will be. Optimists 
point to several factors that could indicate a 
window of opportunity. First, they note that the 
Israel-Palestine issue is an enormous geostrate- 
gic liability for the United States, one that hinders 
American policy in Iraq, Lran, Syria, and elsewhere, 
and is the cornerstone for Al Qaeda recruitment pro- 





Many Palestinians, even those 
not associated with Hamas, view 
Fayyaa’s government as illegal. 
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paganda throughout the Muslim world. The Bush 
administration, the argument goes, ignored the 
Palestine problem at its peril for years, but has run 
full force into it on every Middle East issue, and has 
thus finally “found religion.” Second, optimists sug- 
gest that the legacy issue may be at work for both 
Rice and Bush, who are now seeking to pull a rabbit 
out of the hat for the sake of historical judgment. If 
they can manage an Israeli-Palestinian agreement, 
the catastrophe of Iraq may be partly mitigated. As a 
student of history, Rice may be especially motivated 
by such concerns. Third, the rejectionists on the 
Palestinian side—led by Hamas—are largely bottled 
up in Gaza and may not be in a strong position to 
undermine a deal on the West Bank. Since there are 
no settlers in the Gaza Strip, Gaza could always be 
added later to a peace deal fairly easily. 

But skeptics outnumber optimists. Putting 
aside the sheer depth of Israel’s occupation of the 
Palestinian territories, pessimists pose this ques- 
tion: Can a lame duck Presi- 
dent Bush in his final year 
of office expend the kind 
of political capital neces- 
sary to forge a peace settle- 
ment? And not only is the 
US president in a position 
of weakness, so are Abbas 
and Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Olmert. Abbas'’s 
government, led by Fayyad, is unconstitutional. 
Olmert, still feeling the effects of Israels disastrous 
2006 war in Lebanon, has had approval ratings 
in Israel as low as 2 percent—below the margin 
of error! Skeptics argue that neither Olmert nor 
Abbas can really deliver on promises made as part 
of a peace deal. 

Also, Rice appears to be doing battle inside the 
Bush administration. The most powerful neocon- 
servative remaining in the Bush administration, 
Abrams, is widely seen as opposed to any substan- 
tive peace effort. Indeed, he famously told an audi- 
ence of hawkish Israel supporters in the United 
States not to worry that Rice’s shuttle diplomacy 
might bear fruit, because it was “just process” in 
order to keep the Europeans and moderate Arabs 
“on the team.” President Bush, he assured his audi- 
ence, was an “emergency brake” who would make 
sure Israel never had to sign an agreement it did 
not like. As previous Arab-Israeli negotiations 
have demonstrated, without a fully committed and 
involved Us president, there will be no progress. 

Skeptics note that on two other occasions the 
United States made promises to Abbas on which 
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the Bush administration never delivered—weak- 
ening Abbas’ position. In 2003, the United States 
strong-armed Arafat into agreeing to create a new 
position of prime minister, to which a great deal 
of authority would be transferred from the presi- 
dents office.. Abbas was named prime minister, also 
at Washington's urging. Yet no substantial politi- 
cal benefits then flowed to him: no settlements 
removed, no travel restrictions eased, no significant 
thetorical support on major issues. Within months, 
an empty-handed Abbas resigned from office. 

The same process unfolded when Abbas was 
elected president in January 2005. The United 
States had spent years arguing that Arafat was the 
core problem in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict 
and that no progress was possible with him at the 
helm. The Bush administration openly backed 
Abbas in the presidential election that followed 
Arafat's death. Once elected, however, Abbas was 
hung out to dry by the United States and Israel, 
which gave him no tangible rewards that could 
bolster supporters of peace on the Palestin- 
ian side. Even Israels withdrawal from Gaza in 
2005 was carried out unilaterally, and pointedly 
so, without Palestinian involvement. As a result, 
Abbas could not claim credit for compelling Israel 
to withdraw through negotiations. This allowed 
Hamas to claim credit for forcing Israel out with 
its militancy. Thus, Hamas's election victory after 
a year of fruitless rule by Abbas should not have 
surprised anyone. - 

Whether the Us interest in fie Israel-Palestine 
issue is “just process,” as Abrams put it, or some- 
thing more substantive, will largely determine the 
chances for success of the current peacemaking 
initiative by Rice and the Bush administration. 
Three strikes and Abbas is out. 


TOWARD A BINATIONAL STATE | 

Ironically, without concerted effort by all partes 
to forge a credible Palestinian state, the solution 
that almost nobody wants will gradually emerge: 
that of a single, binational state between the Jordan 
River and the Mediterranean Sea. Israelis across the 
political spectrum reject a binational state, prefer- 
ring instead the model of a Jewish state. Palestin- 
ians are more open to a binational state—indeed, 
an illiberal version of it was the PLO’ choice before 
1988—but by a large majority, they support a two- 
state solution today. A credible Palestinian state, 
however, will not emerge by itself, and it will 
require painful concessions by Israel if it is to exist 
at all. Is it already too late? 


Some analysts, notably including Jerusalem's 
former deputy mayor, Meron Benvinisti, believe 
that the Rubicon has already been crossed, that the 
question is no longer whether there will be a bina- 
tional state, but rather how best to manage and 
organize the reality of a binational state. But for- 
mal recognition of binationalism will not happen 
for at least two more generations, if indeed it ever 
does happen—and these generations likely will be 
drenched in blood, violence, and hatred. 

Israel has no consensus or long-term strategy 
on how to proceed. If a two-state solution is not 
forged now, and a binational state is rejected, what 
other possible solutions would there be? There are 
two, but neither one will be embraced by civilized 
nations. The first involves the ethnic cleansing of 
Palestinians west of the Jordan River—or “transfer,” 
to use Israeli parlance. Once advocated by only the 
most extreme racists in Israel, the notion of transfer 
has gained a foothold in mainstream Israeli society 
and, it appears, even in the United States. Senator 
Sam Brownback of Kansas, when he was a candi- 
date for the Republican presidential nomination, 
endorsed one version of “peaceful” ethnic cleans- 
ing. The problem with transfer, besides the obvious 
moral issue, is that it cannot work. There are 11 
million people between the Jordan and the Mediter- 
ranean, split almost exactly between Jews and Pal- 
estinians. Ridding the land of 5 milhon Palestinians, 
or even a large number of them—even if it were 
done through “encouragement” rather than force— 
is a fools dream that has no chance of success. 

The other option is permanent occupation 
under conditions of apartheid. When the former US 
president Jimmy Carter described Israel's policies 
in the West Bank as resembling apartheid, he was 
strongly criticized in some quarters. But he was 
right on the facts. The West Bank is a geographi- 
cal unit that contains two classes of people, each 
with separate and vastly unequal legal rights. The 
systematic legal discrimination goes beyond simple 
inequality in housing and education, for example; 
it extends to which roads are reserved for whom, 
who can ride which bus, and who has to stop at 
checkpoints. From my own experience in both 
places, the West Bank today does indeed resemble 
apartheid-era South Africa. No civilized country or 
person should embrace permanent occupation as a 
legitimate solution. 

This observation returns us to the question 
that should give a sense of urgency to diplomatic 
efforts: a Palestinian state now, or a violent drift 
toward a binational state decades from now? E 
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The Ebbing Power 
of Turkey’s Secularist Elite 


JENNY WHITE 


tion marked a historic turning point for 
that nation. The voting gave the ruling Jus- 
tice and Development Party, known by its Turkish 
acronym AKP, a stunning mandate to intensify its 
fundamental makeover of everything from Turkey's 
constitution to its culture and legal and economic 
systems. The AKP achieved its victory despite saber 
rattling by the secularist Turkish military, which is 
suspicious of the AKP’s Islamic tendencies and the 
pious lifestyle of the party’s candidate for president. 
Does this mean Turkey has finally turned the 
corner, as the Turkish columnist Sahin Alpay put it, 
“from a semi-liberal democracy under bureaucratic 
tutelage to a truly liberal and pluralist democracy 
under civilian rule?” What role have secularism 
and Islam played in forging this new Turkey, and 
what are the challenges ahead? 


[ie July 22, 2007, parliamentary elec- 


RISE OF THE BLACK TURKS 

The AKP split off from the more radically Islamist 
Welfare Party six years ago and has been shedding 
its Islamic identity ever since. It now styles itself 
a conservative democratic party that has no quar- 
rel with secularism. But secularism, to the AKP, is 
not the same thing as laicism (laiklik)—that is, 
state control of religious institutions and public 
practice, which has been the leitmotif of Turkish 
politics since the founding of the republic in 1923. 
The AK? instead defines secularism as a hands-off 
principle requiring government to keep an equal 
distance from all beliefs. 

Emblematic of Turkey's struggle over secularism 
is a law that forbids wearing headscarves in state 
institutions, including parliament and universities, 
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and at official government events. This restriction 
creates bizarre protocol problems for AKP politicians, 
who must leave their covered spouses at home. The 
AKP would like to change the law, but the headscarf 
ban is a line that cannot yet be crossed. The pres- 
ence or absence of a headscarf is not simply a matter 
of religious observance. It has become a symbol of 
much broader issues in a power struggle between 
competing segments of the population. 

Since the AKP first came to power in 2002 on 
a wave of popular revulsion against corrupt, inef- 
fectual secular parties, it has initiated a courageous 
and comprehensive reform program in support of 
Turkey's bid to join the European Union. Turkey 
has been using EU membership requirements as a 
blueprint to make wholesale changes in its polit- 
cal, economic, and judicial systems, moving ahead 
despite rumblings from Europe about Turkey's 
unsuitability and outright attempts by France and 
Greek Cyprus to throw a wrench into the acces- 
sion process. 

Sheltering uncertainly under the AKP umbrella are 
a number of diverse groups—Kurdish rights activ- 
ists, secular feminists, nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, and social liberals—with whom the party has 
opened dialogue. These groups, whose voices were 
ignored or suppressed by previous secular govern- 
ments, would never have believed 10 years ago that 
their champion would turn out to be an offspring of 
the Islamic movement they had so feared. Indeed, 
some remain suspicious of the AKPs motives. 

In the July election, the AKP did well in every 
region of the country, demonstrating that it has - 
become a party that truly represents national inter- 
ests, not just those of a subset of rural conserva- 
tives or migrants to the booming cities. The party's 
early association with these populations, however, 
has stuck, in part because the wives of many AKP 
politicians wear the headscarf. Since the founding 
of the republic, secular urbanites have associated 
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headscarves with backwardness, rural origin, and 


an uncivilized lifestyle. The term “Black Turk” has 
gained currency as derogatory shorthand for these 


characteristics, as has its opposite—the urban, sec- . 


ular, elite, and intolerant “White Turk.” 

Despite the AKP’s centrist and liberal credentials, 
it is still seen by many as the party of the Black 
Turks. It ıs suspected of harboring a secret agenda 
to impose Islamic law, and is therefore seen as pos- 
ing a threat to the Westernized lifestyle champi- 
oned by the republic’s founder, Mustafa Kemal 
Ataturk, and guaranteed by the military, which sees 
itself as the guardian of Ataturk’ vision. 

Both Prime Minister Recep Tayyip Erdogan and 
President Abdullah Gul were born on the wrong 
side of the Kemalist tracks. The two men’s religi- 
osity and the fact that their wives cover are unfor- 
givable sins to White Turks, who consider them 
Black Turks no matter what their other quali- 
ties are. Erdogan has turned this to his electoral 
advantage by proudly 
proclaiming that he is a 
Black Turk like many of 
his constituents. 

Yet, despite the high- 
decibel rhetoric, the 
struggle in Turkey these l 
days is no longer between Islamists and secularists. 
Rather, it is between rival elites playing a zero-sum 
game in which the success of one side diminishes 
the power and wealth of the other. Traditional 
republican elites who are entrenched in state insti- 
tutions have been calling the shots for decades, 
along with senior military officers and monopo- 
listic holding companies that have flourished with 
state subsidies. 

Now, not only has the upstart AKP cornered 
political power, but the socially conservative 
majority that makes up the partys core support has 
begun to challenge the republicans in economic 
development and global outlook. Social conserva- 
tives have become confident enough to generate a 
highly visible Muslim cultural renaissance. Women 
in fashionable Islamic dress now drive sports utility 
vehicles from their gated communities to upscale 
shops—and the presidential palace—places that 
were previously the province of secular elites. 

Paradoxically, those touting the superiority of 
a secular European lifestyle are the least likely to 
appreciate the introduction of European-inspired 
liberal values that reduce the power of the military, 
loosen state control of religious practices and cloth- 
ing, protect free speech, and expand the rights of 





Among Turks, alienation and bitterness 
toward the United States flourish. 





Turkey’ ethnic and religious minorities. Some of the 
Turkish old guard view minorities such as the Arme- 
nian, Greek Orthodox, and Jewish communities as a 
European fifth column intent on undermining Turk- 
ish territorial integrity. Indeed, it is not Islam that is 
the biggest challenge facing Turkey today, but rather 
the rise, in both the secularist camp and the gen- 
eral population, of an intolerant, extreme form of 
nationalism. The danger is not that Turkey will turn 
east, but that it will turn inward. 


COUP.ORG 

In the past half century, the army has intervened 
four times to replace governments it felt were 
deviating too far from Ataturks vision. The last 
major military intervention in politics was the so- 
called “soft coup” of 1997, in which the military- 
dominated National Security Council, an advisory 
body to the government, pushed out an Islamist 
prime minister whom the army suspected of being 

insufficiently committed 

to the secular foundation 

of the state. Since that 

time the military’s power, 
_over the council and else- 

where, has begun to be 

reduced in line with EU 
requirements that a nation’s military be subordinate 
to its elected government. 

But this year Turkey's military used a surpris- 
ing new tool to influence politics—its website, 
www.tsk.mil.tr. On April 27, the parliament voted 
to put forward the name of then-Foreign Minis- 
ter Gul to replace Turkey's strongly secular presi- 
dent, Ahmet Necdet Sezer, whose term in office 
had come to an end. The opposition Republican 
People’s Party (CHP) claimed the vote was invalid 
because it lacked a quorum. That night the mili- 
tary posted a memorandum on its website that has 
come to be called the first attempted coup by web- 
site, or “cyber coup.” In an unsigned and somewhat 
coyly worded statement, the army in effect threat- 
ened to interfere if the election of Gul went ahead. 
A subsequent posting called for a social reaction 
against “forces who act in the guise of democracy 
and freedom of speech,” leading many to wonder if 
the army was urging a popular upmising against the 
government and liberal institutions. 

On April 29, nearly 1 million people converged 
on Caglayan Square in Istanbul to support the 
generals in defending secularism against the AKP. 
Other such demonstrations in towns and cities 
around the country were well attended. Voting, 


however, would show that the broader population 
did not agree with the demonstrators. In response 
to the building political cnsis, the government 
announced early elections for July 22. The AKP cal- 
culated that its record in office would ensure the 
party an even larger presence in the parliament and 
make it politically difficult for the military to coun- 
ter the wishes of a democratically elected govern- 
ment with a clear mandate. The AKP swept the July 
election with 47 percent of the vote, gaining 341 of 
550 seats in the parliament. 

The military may have overplayed its hand. A 
new generation has come of age with no experi- 
ence of coups against elected governments (the 
last such direct coup was in 1980). The younger 
generation was surprised and disturbed by the 
military's blatant intervention in the democratic 
process, and the popular reaction may well have 
had an impact on the election outcome, as thou- 
sands of newly eligible young voters had their say 
and chose the embattled AKP. (A referendum also 


was held, on October 21, approving changes to the. 


constitution desired by the AX to allow the presi- 
dent to be elected by popular vote.) After the July 
election, the parliament elected Gul as president, 
with the military grudgingly standing by. 


ECONOMIC MIRACLE? 

The AKP’ first five years in power have been a 
resounding success in many ways, especially on the 
economic front, although the benefits have been 
unevenly distributed. Turks had long suffered from 
high unemployment, low wages, and stupendously 
high inflation. During the AKP’s time in office, per 
Capita income has more than doubled (to $6,000), 
as has gross domestic product. Inflation has dropped 
from 30 percent to below 7 percent, and interest 
rates have fallen from 63 percent to 17 percent. The 
minimum wage has been doubled. 

The promise of stability, along with Turkey’s 
enormous entrepreneurial potential, has begun to 
attract foreign investment. Many cities and towns 
in the Turkish heartland of Anatolia are thriving, 
their capitalist potential unleashed by the coun- 
try’s leap into a liberal economy and its opening to 
world markets-in the 1980s. This economic mira- 
cle, more than ideology or religion, explains why 
so many people voted for the AKP. 

The only number that has not budged is the 
unemployment rate. It continues to hover around 
10 percent of the workforce. Privatization of state 
industries has meant that many workers have lost 
their jobs. Many of the country’s ubiquitous small 
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shops have begun to disappear, driven out by com- 
petition from large chain stores; traditional crafts 
cannot compete with cheap goods from abroad. 
Except for large commercial enterprises, agricul- 
ture is in decline. More than two-thirds of Turkey's 
population is now urban, crowding into megacities 
like Istanbul, Izmir, and Ankara. 

The government has tried to offset the pain of 
job losses by beefing up retirement benefits and 
social assistance programs and distributing free 
schoolbooks, coal for heating, and other neces- 
sities. And the AKP remains in any case the party 
of choice for the Black Turks, reflecting both their 
conservatism and their aspirations. The highly 
visible success of politicians and business owners 
from the wrong side of the tracks offers those still 
struggling a sense of future possibility. 

There is also.an enormous regional disparity 
between Turkeys western and eastern provinces. 
The southeast Anatolian region bordering Iran, 
Iraq, and Syria is inhabited primarily by Kurds 
and has some of Turkey’s most challenging cli- 
mate and topography. Vast, inaccessible mountain 
ranges harbor Kurdish separatists, whose desire 
for regional independence has been fanned by the 
Turkish state’s position that Kurds in Turkey must 
give up their ethnic identity and assimilate. Until 
recently, teaching the Kurdish language or speak- 
ing it in public were forbidden. While broadcasts 
and private classes in Kurdish are now permitted, 
harassment and arrests continue. 

As with many other recent reforms, including 
those allowing non-Muslim minorities greater free- 
dom to open schools and expand their activities, 
there is a lag between changes in the laws and the 
changes’ implementation. Some of this is simply 
inertia, but the rise in Turkish nationalism and 
anti-minority feeling also has put a brake on liberal 
practices. Prime Minister Erdogan has suggested 
that developing the east economically and expand- 
ing Kurdish cultural rights would go a long way 
toward undermining the separatist movement. He 
may be right. More Kurds in the east supported the 
AKP in the July election than supported the tradi- 
tional Kurdish parties. 

Over time, Erdogan has purged the more 
extreme Islamists from his party and surrounded 
himself with well-traveled, urbane, and highly edu- 
cated men (and to some extent, women) who can- 
not be simply cast as White or Black Turks. He has 
enticed Westernized Turks like his foreign policy 
adviser, Egemen Bagis, to return from abroad and 
help him build the party. 
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Bagis was born in eastern Turkey and educated 
at Baruch College in New York, where he worked 
for many years. He served two terms as president 
of the Federation of Turkish American Associa- 
tions. He drinks alcohol and his wife does not veil. 
Now Bagis, along with serving as foreign policy 
adviser, represents Istanbul in the parliament. A 
month before the July elections, I asked him about 
the continuing problems of unemployment and 
government corruption. He said the government 
had plans to deal with issues of economic and 
social justice, but that you cannot do everything 
at once. “Phase one was developing the economy. 
Phase two is trickle down.” He quoted Erdogan as 
promising “first development, then justice.” 


WOMEN’S PLACE 

Another success story has been recent changes 
in the legal position of women in Turkish society. 
In the first decade after the republic was founded, 
Ataturk pushed through 





came to power in 2002 partly on a wave of support 
from these conservative women. 

Since then, a new civil code has reformed employ- 
ment law and marital rights. Spouses have become 
equal partners, with the same rights over decision- 
making, children, and property. A new penal code 
treats sex crimes as violations of individual women’s 
rights, rather than as crimes against families or pub- 
lic morality. Rape in marriage has been criminalized. 
Judges may no longer hand down reduced sentences 
for honor killings. Nevertheless, a European agency 
noted recently that across Turkey there are still 
judges and prosecutors unaware of the changes in 
the law. Popular attitudes, moreover, will take time 
to change. In a recent international study, Turkey 
ranked 105th of 115 countries in equality between 
men and women. 

Despite the lag in implementation of reforms, 
Turkey's sprint toward a liberal, pluralist democ- 
racy seems well under way. In June, Erdogan asked 
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He encouraged a select 
group of urban elite women 
to unveil and pursue edu- 
cations and professional careers as doctors, lawyers, 
judges, and even pilots. Later generations of Kemal- 
ist women, such as the ones recently demonstrating 
in Caglayan Square in support of the generals, orga- 
nized to safeguard this legacy against the dangers of 
resurgent Islam, even if that meant supporting an 
authoritarian over a democratic regime. 

Women outside the urban centers saw little ben- 
efit from these reforms, however, and Turkeys civil 
law continued to discriminate against women. For 
instance, while women were free to pursue careers, 
they still needed their husbands’ permission to 
work. In the 1980s, women’s groups began to orga- 
nize sustained, professional campaigns to change 
the civil code, but met with little success until the 
AKP came to power. The new crop of liberal femi- 
nists was interested in pursuing individual rights, 
rather than protecting the state’s legacy—a legacy in 
which women’ rights were bound up with Kemalist 
ideology and women had to espouse a secular life- 
style to be considered emancipated. Islamic women’ 
organizations also pushed for reforms. In the 1990s, 
riding the success of their movement, women who 
covered their heads began to claim a place in Tur- 
key’s social, economic, and political life. The AKP 


to occupy the political center. 





ment for the 1982 consti- 
tution, which was drawn 
up by the military after the 
1980 coup. The new constitution is to be “civilan” 
and “democratic.” It is to enshrine the primacy of 
parliamentary government and guarantee the basic 
rights and freedoms of citizens, which have been 
severely limited in the past. 

A draft was leaked to the media, causing a pre- 
dictable furor. Kemalists accused the AKP of plan- 
ning to use the new constitution to dismantle the 
secular regime and turn Turkey into another Malay- 
sia. In addition, more than 80 women’s groups 
joined together to protest the elimination of a clause 
that ensures equality for women, a clause they had 
fought hard to incorporate into the present constitu- 
tion. The new draft replaces that with a description 
of women, along with children, the elderly, and the 
infirm, as a vulnerable group needing special protec- 
tion. The protest by women’s rights activists offers 
evidence of the tension within the AKP between its 
liberal intentions and its conservative base, but it 
also underscores the vibrancy of the debate. 


THE KURDISH CONUNDRUM 

One of the most vexing challenges faced by the 
government has been taming the separatist Kurdis- 
tan Workers Party (PKK), whose decades-long war 


against the Turkish state has cost around 37,000 
lives. In recent years the PKK has been using bases 
across the border in Iraq to stage attacks inside 
Turkey. More than 200 Turkish soldiers and secu- 
rity officers have been killed this year, 30 in the 
first week of October alone. Dozens of Kurdish and 
non-Kurdish civilians have been killed, some tar- 
geted by the PKK as suspected collaborators, others 
victims of mines, bombings, or crossfire. 

Popular and media pressure after the loss of life 
in October spurred the parliament to authorize 
cross-border raids into northern Iraq, something 
the government had been loath to do. For months, 
the military had repeatedly and publicly asked for 
authorization. But the government resisted, arguing 
that the Kurdish problem should be addressed first 
on the Turkish side of the border, through regional 
development and targeted action by special forces. 

The recent escalation in PKK violence, however, 
has put the government between a rock and a hard 
place. Refusing to give the military the go-ahead 
to respond would have made the AKP look soft on 
terror. On the other hand, if diplomatic efforts fail 
to push either the Iraqi government or the United 
States (and its proxy, the Iraqi Kurds) to act against 
the PKK, the Turkish military will cross the border 
and in so doing unleash destructive forces both in 
Iraq and within Turkey. 

Incursions would further damage Turkey's rela- 
tions with the United States and the EU. They could 
also set off a regional conflict between Turkey (a 
NATO country) and the Iraqi Kurds, whom Turkey 
accuses of aiding the PKK. In a domino effect, other 
players in the region such as Iran might launch their 
own incursions. Within Turkey, a military operation 
and the resulting casualties would fuel both Kurd- 
ish resentment and anti-minority nationalism, while 
undermining the governments liberal program. 

The Kurdish problem has had a powerful effect 
on USs-Turkey relations. A recent poll by the Ger- 
man Marshall Fund found that only 11 percent of 
Turks have positive views of the United States— 
a precipitous drop in a country that once was 
friendly to America. One of the main factors in-the 
extraordinary growth of anti-Us sentiment has been 
America’s unwillingness to pressure its ally Masoud 
Barzani, president of the Kurdistan Regional Gov- 
ernment in Iraq, to stop the PKK from crossing into 
Turkey. Among Turks, this apparent disregard of 
Turkey’s own terrorism problem seems an unfor- 
givable act on the part of a close ally that has asked 
a great deal of Turkey in recent years to address its 
own security needs. 
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Some suspect the United States’ attitude is pay- 
back for Turkey’s refusal to allow the Us military 
to invade Iraq from its soil, but it may be based on 
something more prosaic: oil. The Kurds want oil- 
rich Kirkuk for themselves, and to that end have 
been driving Arabs and Turkmens from the city in 
preparation for a referendum on its status. If the 
United States in the future sets up bases in Iraqi 
Kurdistan, as seems likely, having the oil wells in 
Barzani’s hands rather than those of an unstable 
Iraqi regime might seem to America the better bet. 

The region at the moment resembles a smoke- 
wreathed room full of serious, deep-pocketed 
poker players, prepared to ante up the fates of 
whole populations in the high-stakes game that 
Iraq has become. In the meantime, the Turkish 
military continues to mass troops and equipment 
along the Iraqi border. Among Turks, alienation 
and bitterness toward the United States flourish. 


MUSLIM POWER 

Feeling abandoned by the United States and 
rejected by Europe, Turkey has been strengthening 
its economic and political ties with other countries 
in the region. It maintains relatively good relations 
with Iran, which has been helping Turkey control 
the PKK in northern Iraq. (Iran has its own Kurd- 
ish problem, so mutual support makes sense.) 
Turkey also has strengthened its ties with Russia. 
The two countries dominate the Black Sea Naval 
Cooperation Task Force, established in 2001, and 
the slightly older Black Sea Economic Cooperation 
Pact, establishing de facto Russian-Turkish leader- 
ship in the region. 

With its oil and gas pipelines, ports, and loca- 
tion astride the Bosphorus Strait—through which 
tankers bring oil from the Black Sea to the Medi- 
terranean—Turkey has become a major “energy 
bridge” linking the Caspian region, the Middle 
East, and Europe. This increases Turkey's strategic 
value, but is a potential source of friction with Rus- 
sia, because the Turkish routes allow Caspian oil to 
bypass Russian territory. 

Meanwhile, the government in Asis is playing 
its Muslim card by offering to mediate in Middle 
Fastern disputes. It is also investing in, and estab- 
lishing business ties with, a number of countries 
around the region, including Israel. lri is even e 
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resistance movements such as Egypt’s Muslim 
Brotherhood. Governments in the region, on the 
other hand, are more likely to see AKP successes— 
and Turkey’s attempts to mediate in the region as 
a Muslim power—as encouragement to their own 
Islamic movements and a threat to their stability. 
None of these regimes welcome free democratic 
elections like Turkey’. 

It makes the Americans uncomfortable to see 
Turkey cozying up to Iran and Russia. These 
strengthening relationships are seen in Washington 
as another worrisome sign that a liberal, democratic 
Turkey is not the same as a pro-Us Turkey. The closer 
Turkey positions itself to the EU, moreover, the more 
it will adopt EU policies that are at cross purposes 
with those of the United States. Some in Washing- 
ton miss the days of close cooperation with Turkey's 
previous governments, which were more under the 
sway of the military. 

A US military officer acknowledged in a recent 
conversation that, while the top Turkish brass 
mıght be considered “dis- 
appointed friends” vis- 
a-vis Washington and its 
policies in the region, some 
lower-ranking officers feel 
outright hostility toward 
the Americans. This lends 
an additional element of unpredictability to events 
in Turkey. Many remember that the 1960 coup was 
led by lower-ranking officers over the objections 
of the generals. 


THE DEEP STATE 

Some aspects of Turkey’s relations with the 
West can be attributed to a deep-rooted autarchic 
impulse, a sense of exceptionalism. This attitude 
not only leads to independent-mindedness, but 
also encourages a distrust of foreign intentions, 
ambivalence toward the world economy and 
privatization, and a Gaulist pursuit of narrowly 
focused national interest. The Turks led a world- 
class empire for 500 years, one that was dismem- 
bered by European powers in the early twentieth 
century—not very long ago in popular memory. 
Distrust of foreign powers remains strong. 

Turkish nationalism today has three strains: the 
AKP’s neo-Ottomanism, Kemalist secularism, and 
ethno-racism. The most benign is the AKP’s effort to 
expand Turkeys sphere of influence in the lands of 
its former empire. The most conflicted nationalists 
are the Kemalist secularists, including the military, 
who support Westernization but are wary of the 
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consequences of letting go the reins of authoritar- 
ian democracy. After all, as they argue with some 
justification, if the military had not brought to heel 
the more radical Islamist parties that preceded the 
AKP, that moderate party would not likely be the 
dominant Muslim party in Turkey today. Islamist 
politicians have learned to be careful so as not to 
be ousted or. put in jail, but that does not mean, 
from the Kemalist viewpoint, that their intentions 
are to be trusted. Kemalist secularists fear that a 
civilian constitution that muzzles the army and 
gives minority ethnic claims a voice will make Tur- 
key vulnerable to a return of radical Islam and a 
renewed dismantling of its territory. 

The most disturbing development in recent 
years has been the spread of an extremist and 
sometimes violent form of nationalism based on 
Turkish ethnic identity and blood. On January 19, 
2007, the Armenian-Turkish journalist Hrant Dink 
was shot dead in front of his office in Istanbul. 
A teenager from Trabzon claimed he killed Dink 
because he had. insulted 
Turkish blood. Dink had 
been found guilty in Octo- 
ber 2005 of “insulting 
Turkishness” under the 
infamous Article 301 of 
Turkey’s penal code. The 
prosecution of Nobel laureate Orhan Pamuk on 
the same charges in 2005 drew considerable inter- 
national attention, but last year alone, more than 
50 new cases were brought against writers and 
activists under Article 301. The real aim of these 
prosecutions has been to harass and intimidate 
writers, keep them tied up in hearings lasting 
months, undermine them financially, and terrify 
them with increasingly violent attacks by far-right 
agitators. Bodyguards have become a must-have 
accessory in literary circles. After Pamuk’s case 
was dropped, he moved to New York. 

Dink was convicted under Article 301 for using 
language in one of his newspaper columns that, 
according to prosecutors, implied that Turkish 
blood was “dirty.” Dink appealed on the basis 
that the.article said no such thing and, to the con- 
trary, was aimed at improving Armenian-Turkish 


relations. His appeal was denied, even though 


the chief prosecutor's office at the Appeals Court 
agreed that the remarks were not insulting. Like 
others prosecuted under this law, including those 
whose charges have been dropped, Dink was con- 
victed in the street. He was greeted outside the 
courthouse by a violent mob and began receiv- 


ing death threats. After his murder, thousands 
of Turks participated in demonstrations, holding 
signs that said “We are brothers” in Turkish, Eng- 
lish, and Armenian. But photos also appeared in 
which grinning police officers posed in front of a 
Turkish flag with Dink’s accused killer. His ongo- 
ing trial has opened a Pandora’s box of further 
revelations. A recently released taped conversa- 
tion seems to confirm that the plot to kill Dink 
was known to police beforehand and that a wider 
conspiracy was involved. Meanwhile, important 
evidence has disappeared. 

Links have been found between a group of 
former military officers and suspects implicated 
in Dink’s murder and in several other political 
murders over the past year. The alliance between 
Kemalist extremists and ultranationalists who are 
suspicious of religious and ethnic minorities runs 
deep. In the 1990s evidence emerged of something 
Turks call the “deep state,” a mysterious group of 
conspirators with connections high in the state 
and military bureaucracies. They are said to have 
funded and protected groups—including some 
espousing radical Islamism—that killed Kurdish 
leaders, leftist intellectuals, journalists, judges, and 
other broadly defined “enemies of the state.” 


A NEW MANDATE 

' The. AKP government has broken a host of 
twentieth-century taboos: Kurds have been allowed 
to broadcast in their own language; religious 
minorities are allowed to establish institutions 
and maintain properties; an international schol- 
arly conference to discuss the Armenian massacres 
received government support; and the government 
agreed to negotiate on divided Cyprus. All of this 
has triggered a nationalist backlash. The radical- 
ization of Turkish nationalism is given oxygen by 
continuing PKK attacks from northern Iraq with no 
US interdiction; by the perceived US support for an 
independent, oil-rich Kurdistan on Turkey's bor- 
der; by the EU’s increasingly apparent reluctance to 
allow Turkey’s accession to the union; and by the 
EU’s refusal to recognize northern Cyprus despite 
concessions by Turkey. 

Also boosting fingoism among Turks is the peren- 
nial Armenian Genocide Resolution in the Us Con- 
gress. The resolution condemning the Ottoman 
Empire’s 1915 massacre of Armenians was approved 
this year by a US House committee but has been 
losing support as members of Congress belatedly 
realize that major American interests are at stake. 
Passage of the resolution would endanger Turk- 
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ish cooperation essential for resupplying troops in 
Iraq, for eventually withdrawing the troops, and for 
bombing Iranian nuclear sites. It would also raise 
nationalism to a fever pitch in Turkey, potentially 
destabilizing the AKP government. 

In his post-election speech, Erdogan recom- 
mitted his country to the path of liberal reform 
and EU membership. Now Turkey’s military 
establishment, which sees itself as the guard- 
ian of Ataturk’s dream of a Westernized Turkey, 
must decide whether the project of joining the 
West (in the form of eventual EU membership, or 
establishing an EU-style liberal democracy) will 
safeguard Turkey’s national identity and secular 
lifestyle to the extent that the military can permit 
itself to be slowly shorn of power. Anyone wit- 
nessing some EU countries’ internal convulsions 
about the role of religion and minorities in public 
life, and the possible loss of national sovereignty 
and identity, can well understand the Turkish 
military's reluctance to take the dream of West- 
ernization to its conclusion. The military faces 
this dilemma: While its past interventions had a 
moderating effect on the country’s formerly more 
radical Islamist movement, the resulting moder- 
ate Muslim regime is now remaking the Turkish 
state and society in such a way that, in the near 
future, the military's power to shape events will 
be compromised. 

What is most frightening to Turkey’s old elite is 
the AKP’ increasing ability to occupy the political 
center, where the interests of most Turkish voters 
lie. A popular and centrist AKP, devoted to liberal 
values, is a much greater threat to the secular- 
ist, Westernized, but essentially illiberal estab- 
lishment than an AKP harboring a secret Islamist 
agenda. The AKP has been successful where the 
old guard has not been, at least not since the 
1980s—in uniting Turkey’s fractious political 
field from a position in the moderate middle. The 
establishment's response to the AKP’s success has 
been to spread fear that secularist lifestyles are in 
danger and the nation is being undermined by 
foreign powers. This has emboldened extreme 
nationalists to attack liberal voices, and in the 
pre-election period forced the AK? to try to prove 
it is as nationalist as its opponents. l 

Following this summer's election, however, 
the government has gained a strong new mandate 
that bolsters its efforts for reform and, it can be 
hoped, makes it relatively immune from national- 
ist manipulation. Whether or not the military will 
continue to stand by remains an open question. W 
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The Shiite “Threat” Revisited 


AUGUSTUS RICHARD NORTON 


n the early 1980s, when the shock of the revo- 

lution in Iran was still reverberating in North 

American and European capitals, there was 
a worry that Iran’s revolution would spread like a 
cancer in the Persian Gulf. The shah of Iran, top- 
pled in January 1979, had 
been viewed as a surrogate 
and bulwark of American 
| Security in the Gulf. After 
the shah’s fall, concerned 
US officials would unfold maps showing swaths 
of green ink marking the countries threatened by 
Iran. Special note was taken of places where local 
Shiite communities—presumed allies of Iran—were 
located. In fact, the fears proved misplaced. While 
Iran was able to make inroads in Lebanon, espe- 
cially thanks to the Israeli invasion of, 1982, each of 
the other Gulf governments survived intact. 

Now, a quarter century later, the old maps are 
unfolding once again, and talk of a “Shiite cres- 
cent” has resumed. Jordans King Abdullah, whose 
kingdom is now host to 700,000 Iraqi refugees, 
was the first to sound the call in December 2004, 
but the tune has been picked up by other Arab 
leaders, the Western press, and some in the Bush 
administration. Just as before, however, there is 
much exaggeration in the warnings. None of the 
Gulf governments is at real risk of being toppled 
by a Shiite uprising. 

US Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice has 
worked strenuously to construct an alliance of 
“moderate” Sunni Muslim Arab states, particularly 
Egypt, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia, to counter the 
“Shiite threat.” These governments are motivated 
by a combination of justified apprehension about 
the consequences of the disastrous Iraq War, and 
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by opportunism. Aside from the questionable mod- 
eration of the governments in Cairo, Amman, and 
Riyadh, which neither promote free political life 
in their own societies nor fully embrace US goals 
in the region, the wisdom of playing the sectarian 
card is dubious because it deepens anti-American 
sentiments among both Shiites and Sunnis. 

Sunni Muslims are well aware that the Bagh- 
dad government, which enjoys massive support 
from the Americans, has been implicated in death 
squad activities and ethnic cleansing operations 
targeting Sunni Iraqis. Meanwhile, people across 
the Middle East—in Lebanon, Bahrain, Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, and certainly in Iraq—see the 
United States trying to play both sides of the sec- 
tarian divide and become only more suspicious of 
Washington's motives. 


“| THOUGHT THEY WERE ALL MUSLIMS” 

The basic problem facing the United States 
stems from its invasion of Iraq. By crushing the 
regime led by Saddam Hussein, the Americans 
gave a huge geopolitical gift to Iran, which is now 
the most powerful opponent of Us hegemony. in 
the Gulf. As American forces struggle to bring 
order to Iraq, the keenest concern is that the com- 
munity they have empowered, the Iraqi Shiites, 
will spurn US influence and ally with Iran. This 
fear was expressed candidly in late October by Us 
Ambassador Ryan Crocker in Baghdad. He was 
voicing concern about the strength of Moktada al- 
Sadr, whose Jaysh al-Mahdi (army of the divinely 
guided one) is growing in power and support, 
particularly among the large Shiite underclass. 
Sadr has been a fierce opponent of the US occupa- 
tion, and now challenges other Shiite groups in 
Iraq that are more favorably disposed to cooperat- 
ing with the Americans. 

Ambassador Crocker worried aloud about 
“Hezbollab-ization.” He was referring to the Shiite 


Islamists’ building of social networks through self- 
help groups, businesses, service agencies, and com- 
munity offices, just as Hezbollah (“party of God”) 
had done in Lebanon. Indeed, most of the success- 
ful Islamist groups in today’s Middle East have built 
networks of interlinked units that not only help 
their constituents but also reflect values such as 
empowerment, self-help, and resistance to oppres- 
sion. In addition, like Lebanon’s Hezbollah, Sadr’s 
Mahdi Army has benefited from Irans largesse. 

It is no exaggeration to say that us leaders were 
completely surprised by some of the challenges 
that have emerged from the Iraq War. In a remark- 
able encounter in January 2003, two months before 
the Anglo-American invasion, members of the Iraqi 
opposition were meeting in the Oval Office with 
President George W. Bush. Kanan Makiya, an Iraqi- 
American academic, began speaking about Sunnis 
and Shiites in Iraq, but Bush interrupted him, puz- 
zled: “I thought they were all Muslims.” 

Bush would not make the same mistake today. 
Nonetheless, considerable confusion about the 
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The two smaller Shiite sects are the Ismailis, 
found in small numbers in Syria and Iran, and the 
Zaydis, who account for a quarter of Yemen's popu- 
lation of 22 million. In the thirteenth century the 
Ismailis were known as the “Assassins,” but today 
they are respected, prosperous, and deeply involved 
in education and ecumenical aesthetic pursuits. 
Their leader is known as the Aga Khan; they number 
only a couple of million adherents worldwide. (The 
Druze, an offshoot of the Ismailis, number less than 
a million and are found in Israel, Syria, and Leba- 
non. The Alawites, who rule Syria and comprise 11 
percent of its population, are often considered to 
be a Shiite faction as well.) The Zaydis, who ruled 
Yemen until 1962, embrace a firm moral code in this 
life but they reject the mystical religious beliefs usu- 
ally associated with Shiism. 

Almost all Shiites believe in the eventual return of 
an imam who will lead the community up to the day 
of judgment. The largest Shiite sect, the Twelvers, 
traces the descendents of Muhammad to the Twelfth 
Imam, who disappeared when he went into occulta- 
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a Shiite group; it is in 

fact dogmatically anti-Shiite. In Capitol Hill hear- 
Ings, congressmen are on record using “Palestinian” 
as a synonym for Shiite, though there are almost no 
Palestinian Shiites. 


THE HEIRS OF ALI 
’ Inall, there are thought to be about 1.3 billion 
Muslims in the world, and as many as 15 percent 
of them are members of some branch of Shiism. 
There are three major Shiite sects, but they all 
share a special regard for the House of the Prophet 
Muhammad and the belief that the Prophet’s 
spiritual guidance was transmitted by divine 
ordination through his descendents, especially 
through his son-in-law and cousin Ali. (The Sun- 
nis believed caliphs did not need to be descended 
from the Prophet.) For Shiite Muslims, the holy 
day Ashura commemorates the martyrdom of one 
Imam Hussein—the grandson of the Prophet and 
son of Ali—whose demise in the seventh century, 
near the city of Karbala in modern-day Iraq, has 
become a lodestone of modern identity for Shi- 
ites, much as the crucifixion of Jesus is central to 
Christian identity. 





cially educated clerics, 
such as Ayatollah Muhammad Hussein Fadlallah of 
Lebanon, or Ayatollah Ali Sistani in Najaf, Iraq—by 
far the world’s most influential Shiite cleric. In con- 
trast, religious authority in the majority Sunni sect 
is much more diffuse. 

While Iraq and Iran may come quickly to mind 
when the topic of Shiism is introduced, Shiites are 
found in significant numbers in six other Middle 
Eastern countries, as well as outside the region. By 
far, the largest concentration of Shiites is in Iran, 
where they comprise 90 percent of the country’s 
70 million inhabitants; followed by Iraq, where 60 
percent of the population of 27 million are Shiites. 
There are about 1.3 million in Lebanon. Not count- 
ing guest workers, about 2 million Shiite citizens 
are distributed among Bahrain, Kuwait, Qatar, Saudi 
Arabia, and the-United Arab Emirates. 

Except for Bahrain, where they account for 
70 percent of the half-million citizens (another 
250,000 expatriate workers live on the island), 
in the other Gulf states the Shutes represent only 
a small fraction of the total population (ranging 
from 5 to 8 percent in Saudi Arabia to 25 percent 
in Kuwait). In fact, some of the largest popula- 
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tions of Shiites are found outside the Gulf and the 
Middle East. There are locally significant popula- 
tions in Indonesia, perhaps 6 million in Azerbaijan, 
approximately 10 million in India, and at least 30 
million in Pakistan. 


THE FLUIDITY OF IDENTITY 

Popular authors such as the historian Bernard 
Lewis promote the view that sectarian identity is a 
permanent, historically rooted quality that lies at 
the heart of Middle Eastern politics. Lewis has also 
popularized the view that a longing for the lost 
glory of the past lies at the heart of Muslim hostil- 
ity to the West and to the United States in particu- 
lar. These can be very self-satisfying perspectives 
for Western readers because they offer a simple for- 
mula for understanding Middle East politics, and 
they absolve external powers from responsibility 
for political problems in the region. 

A mere century or so ago, sectarian affiliation 
was neither a particularly important marker of 
faith nor an important 
basis for political action. 
In recent decades, before 
the present fever of sec- 
tarianism infected the 
region, there were actually 
several initiatives toward 
taqarub (rapprochement) 
between Sunnis and Shiites. While these ecumeni- 
cal impulses were not successful, they hint that 
assuming an unbridgeable gulf between the sects 
is a contemporary prejudice. 

Although the differentiation of the Shiite and 
Sunni sects dates to the earliest days of Islam, the 
political salience of sectarian identity has varied 
dramatically over the course of history, not to 
mention in recent decades. For instance, in Iraq 
and Lebanon well into the 1960s, Shiite Muslims 
were politically mobilized very successfully by the 
‘Communist party. Arab Sunnis and Shiites alike 
were widely attracted to the ideology of Nasser- 
ism in the 1950s and 1960s. In Bahrain, where the 
sparks of Sunni-Shiite tension have ignited several 
recent clashes, the Shiites were fervent admirers 
of Egyptian President Gamal Abdel Nasser just a 
few decades ago. 

By the 1970s in the Arab world, heretofore dom- 
inant secular-nationalist ideologies began to be 
energetically challenged by Sunni Islamist groups, 
which offered both a critique of the secular state 
and a call for activism informed by a renewal of 
piety. In some instances, these groups were overtly 





People across the Middle East 
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hostile to Shiism. Yet it was the self-styled “Islamic 
Revolution” in predominantly Shiite Iran that 
offered the most profound critique of the secular 
state in the Middle East. 

If Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini and his co- 
revolutionaries were disappointed by the Sunnis’ 
reluctance to embrace their revolution and its 
idiosyncratic religio-political structure, the exem- 
plar of a state informed by Islam was still power- 
ful. In Egypt, a few Sunnis were so inspired by 
the revolution that they converted to Shiism, but 
their very small numbers underline the limited 
appeal of Iran’s model to Sunnis. The most enthu- 
siastic Sunni embrace of the “Islamic Revolution” 
came in Lebanon, where Iran founded Hezbol- 
lah in the early 1980s, taking advantage of the 
opportunity created by Israel’s 1982 invasion and 
the long Israeli occupation of oo Lebanon, 
which ended only in 2000. 

There were a few half-hearted attempts to imi- 
tate the Iranian example. In Bahrain, an amateur- 
ish coup was thwarted 
in 1981. In the same 
period, Kuwait suffered 
several acts of terrorism 
emanating from its Shi- 
ite community. Bursts 
of militancy erupted 
among minority Shiites 
in Saudi Arabia’s Eastern province, but these did 
not last long. Since then, particularly in the past 
decade, the Saudi government has taken some 
steps to lift controls on the public practice of Shi- 
ism and has afforded the Shiite community mod- 
est levels of representation at the national level. 
Considering that the dominant Saudi religious - 
group is the puritan Wahhabis, who consider 
Shiism to be anathema, it was a milestone when 
Saudi Arabia’s King Abdullah received Sadr, the 
Iraqi Shiite cleric, near the holy city of Mecca. 

In Iraq, the Baathist regime turned the screws of 
repression on Shiites and, in 1980, opportunisti- 
cally launched what would be an eight-year war to 
contain the Iranian revolution (with clear support 
from the United States as well as Sunni-dominated 
countries, including Saudi Arabia and Kuwait). 
When that war finally ended in 1988 it was Iran 
that tasted defeat. Iraq’s immense Shiite popula- 
tion, which comprised much of the rank and file in 
the army, had proved deaf to Iran’s clarion. 

Nonetheless, hints of the sectarian passions that 
would later brutally affect Iraqi politics were visible 
in the spring of 1991. Heeding President George H. 


W. Bush's call for an uprising to topple Hussein, 
whose army had just been expelled from Kuwait, 
many of Iraq’s Shiite Muslims joined an intifada 
against the regime. Iraq's army unleashed a furious 
and pitiless response. 

Iraqi Shiites begged at the Kuwait border for 
sanctuary, where the US military stood watch. 
American soldiers might as well have been spec- 
tators in Rome’s Coliseum. The supplicants were 
rebuffed and turned back to their wretched fates. 
No state in the region lifted a finger to help the vic- 
tims, except Iran, and Iran did nothing to stanch 
the bloodshed. An estimated 100,000 Iraqi Shiites 
were killed. Incredibly, this horrendous moment 
made so little impression on American war plan- 
ners ın 2003 that the invading us forces did not 
anticipate the lingering suspicion and contempt 
that often greeted them among the Iraqi Shiites. 

Academic experts in some cases only added to 
the public’s ignorance by pandering to or promot- 
ing stereotypes. Johns Hopkins University’s Fouad 
Ajami, who was then testifying before Congress 
on Islamic radicalism, offered the now famous 
aphorism: “The Sunnis are homicidal and the Shi- 
ites are suicidal.” Suicide, he said, “is definitely a 
Shiite phenomenon because of the ethic of mar- 
tyrdom and martyrology which is exalted in the 
Shiite experience and which knows no equivalent 
in Sunni life.” As quotidian examples from Pales- 
tine and Israel, Iraq, Afghanistan, Chechnya, and 
a handful of other locales demonstrate, Ajami’s 
insight does not stand up to the evidence. Sunni 
Muslims have proved adept at transforming them- 
selves into human bombs at great cost to innocent 
victims, not least on September 11, 2001. 

Religious sect, just as any other form of ascriptive 
identity, such as race or ethnicity, may be used to 
rationalize a horrifying variety of outrages against 
those who are different. Abu Musab al-Zarqawi, the 
late and savage leader of Al Qaeda in Iraq, certainly 
understood the divisive potential of sectarian affin- 
ity. In 2004 he wrote: “If we succeed in dragging 
[the Shiites] into the arena of sectarian war, it will 
become possible to awaken the inattentive Sunnis 
as they feel imminent danger.” Before he died at US 
hands, Zarqawi ordered numerous suicide attacks 
against Shiite targets, thereby helping to push Iraq’s 
Sunnis and Shiites into a civil war. 


THE CASE OF LEBANON 

Lebanon already has fought a civil war along 
sectarian lines, a war that lasted 15 years, ending 
only in 1990. Today that country is locked in a 
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tense stalemate that Lebanese fear might end.with 
the eruption of a new civil war. Sectarian passions 
are inflamed for several reasons: the assassination 
of former Prime Minister Rafik Hariri in 2005; the 
34-day war with Israel in 2006 that brought ruin to 
Lebanon's economy and destruction to many parts 
of the country; and the manipulations and encour- 
agement of numerous outside players, including 
the United States, a variety of European states, 
Iran, Syria, Israel, Saudi Arabia, and some other 
Middle Eastern nations. Lebanon has also been 
cursed with a weak central government and a set 
of self-interested sectarian leaders who often treat 
the state as a feeding trough. 

The 2006 war started when Hezbollah’s para- 
military wing provoked Israel by capturing two 
Israeli soldiers from Israeli territory; thereby 
breaking the “rules of the game” that defined the 
security system in southern Lebanon. The United 
States encouraged and supported Israel’s sum- 
mer war to disable if not destroy Iran-supported 
Hezbollah. Israel failed and Hezbollah emerged 
from the war more or less intact, but surrounded 
by ruins in southern Lebanon and in the Beirut 
suburbs where many Shiite supporters of Hez- 
bollah live. The us-backed government in Beirut 
is now in a fierce test of wills with an opposi- 
tion that includes not only Shiites, but also many 
Christians and a number of other Lebanese sup- 
porting Hezbollah. 

While the wider Arab world celebrated Hezbol- 
lah’s “victory” in the war, closer to home many 
questioned the partys motives and the war's conse- 
quences, which included an estimated $4 billion to 
$5 billion in reconstruction costs and a heavy toll 
in lives and personal property. 

Politically, the war divided Lebanon in two. 
One Lebanon is a coalition of mainly Sunnis, 
Druze, and Christians who came together after 
Hariri’s assassination. This group, demanding the 
truth about Hariri’s killers and a withdrawal of 
Syrian forces from Lebanon, mobilized as many 
as a million protesters in downtown Beirut. After 
winning the parliamentary elections in May 2005, 
this coalition was in power during the 2006 war. 
It accuses Hezbollah of instigating the disastrous 
war with Israel, and of being an agent of Syria 
and Iran. 

The second Lebanon is also a coalition, con- 
sisting mostly of the southern Lebanese Shiite 
community and large elements of the Christian 
community—especially the followers of the mag- 
netic Maronite Christian politician and former 
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general Michel Aoun. The “Aounists” and Shiites 
share a profound sense of victimization in the face 
of what they see as a corrupt and unresponsive 
political system. 

The slow pace of government payments to those 
who lost their homes thanks to Israel’s relentless 
bombing is widely viewed as an example of official 
ineffectiveness, much in contrast to Hezbollah'’s 
speedy distribution of $12,000 payments to each 
family made homeless by the war. The opposition 
alliance has proved remarkably durable. Most basi- 
cally, it is trying to expand its share of power at the 
expense of the traditional Christian elite and the 
Sunni Muslims. Indeed, it is the threat of a decline 
in Sunni prerogatives and power in Lebanon that 
has prompted Saudi Arabia to become a key backer 
of the government. 

In Western circles, Hezbollah and the Aounists 
are perceived as trying to protect Syria by stifling 
efforts to authorize an international tribunal to 
try those accused 
of responsibility for 
the killing of Hariri 
and his associates. 
(The Syrian regime is 
widely suspected of 
having directed the 
assassination.) There is some truth in the charge, 
since a weakening of Syria would no doubt 
weaken its friends in Lebanon. 


BACK FROM THE BRINK 

The fall of 2006 was marked by an escalation 
of tension and demands, including an ultimatum 
by Hezbollah leader Hasan Nasrallah on October 
31 demanding that the government either agree to 
a national unity government or face widespread 
demonstrations and other forms of organized pres- 
sure such as blockades on the route to the national 
airport. In conjunction with these demands, all 
five Shiite members of the government resigned in 
November. The opposition then noted that, under 
a 1989 agreement, every major sect must be rep- 
resented ın government. President Emile Lahoud 
asserted that the government was no longer legiti- 
mate (vis-a-vis the question of an international tri- 
bune, notably). 

To block a vote on the tribunal, Speaker Nabih 
Berri refused to convene parliament. But in an end- 
run around the opposition, Prime Minister Fouad 
Siniora requested action by the United Nations 
Security Council to mandate an international tri- 
bunal. While Siniora’s request was of doubtful 
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legality, given Lahoud’s refusal to agree to it, the 
tribunal was approved by the Security Council in 
May 2007. The tribunal now is a sword of Damo- 
cles that swings over the heads of the opposition. 

Meanwhile, seven prominent figures have been 
assassinated since 2005. All of the victims are 
opponents of Syrian influence in Lebanon; the 
most recent was killed in a car bombing in Septem- 
ber 2007. The result is a climate of fear among pro- 
government politicians. The political stakes were 
raised on December 1, 2006, when opposition sup- 
porters erected 1,000 tents in Beirut’s Riyadh al- 
Sulh and Martyrs Square, literally at the feet of the 
government, and announced that they would not 
budge until the government succumbed. Massive 
numbers of people assembled on the first day of 
the demonstration, immobilizing the commercial 
heart of Beirut. . 

As tensions continued to rise, fighting erupted 
in January 2007 between Sunni gunmen and Shiite 
protesters. Four peo- 
ple were killed. But 
Hezbollah at this point 
stepped back from the 
brink. Appearing on 
television, Nasrallah 
declared that “any- 
one using a firearm against a Lebanese brother 
is working for Israel.” The situation calmed. It 
helped that the Lebanese army during this period 
performed with both neutrality and firmness. 
Since early 2007 neither side has budged much 
politically from its position. 

While the stalemate has been enormously costly 
to Lebanon's economy, and while the continuing risk 
of a new civil war is obvious, the demonstrations are 
now restrained and usually peaceful. Initially tens 
of thousands of opposition supporters occupied the 
tents, but today the tents often stand empty, quiet 
canvas testaments to the frozen political situation. 
In all, 10 deaths may be attributed to the demon- 
strations, which have been under way for a year. 

At the same time, however, extremist Sunni 
groups, some inspired by Al Qaeda, have prolifer- 
ated in Lebanon. These groups are generally hostile 
to Shiites. In May 2007, clashes broke out in the 
Nahr al-Bared Palestinian refugee camp in north- 
ern Lebanon. It took the lightly equipped Leba- 
nese army four months to defeat the Sunni group, 
at the cost of more than 160 dead soldiers and the 
displacement of more than 34,000 civilians. The 
urgency of the crisis was further demonstrated in 
June, when six soldiers from Colombia and Spain 


serving ın the UN mission were killed in the south, 
following calls by Al Qaeda’s number two leader, 
Ayman al-Zawahiri, for Muslims to confront the 
“Crusaders,” meaning the international soldiers. 
The attacks led to quiet security contacts between 
UN officials and Hezbollah, prompting Zawahiri to 
pointedly criticize Hezbollah. 

Hezbollah’ rivals fear that its ultimate aim is to 
transform Lebanon into an Islamic state and that 
the party is only feigning attachment to Lebanon 
as a pluralist society. But Nasrallah and his col- 
leagues have claimed frequently that the condi- 
tions for establishing a state based on Islamic rule 
will probably never exist in Lebanon, since such 
a state could only be established on the basis of 
broad consent, which is highly unlikely. Whatever 
dreams Hezbollah might entertain, the conclusion 
that there will never be widespread support for an 
Islamic state is a sound one. 


A LESS FRACTIOUS FUTURE? 

In his commendably lucid book, The Shia 
Revival: How Conflicts within Islam Will Shape the 
Future, Vali Nasr emphasizes—in my view over- 
~ states—enduring Sunni-Shiite tensions in history. 
But his argument largely turns on the importance 
of the mayhem in Iraq as a historical watershed. 
In the past, social and political conventions kept 
sectarian distrust and enmity hidden from view. 
With Iraqi society in chaos and the fate of the state 
uncertain, the veneers are stripped away, exposing 
the deep-grained realities. But even if this holds 
for Iraq, which some respected scholars doubt, it 
is deceptive to generalize from the Iraqi case. The 
invasion destroyed the already dry-rotted institu- 
tions of a dictatorship, imposed an incompetent 
occupation on Iraq, empowered a ‘disenfranchised 
majority, and did so in country where civil soci- 
ety had been obliterated for years. Fortunately, this 
would be a hard case to replicate. 

Even so, the invasion and its aftermath effec- 
tively lent validation to Al Qaeda’s ideology, and 
have inspired some anti-Shiite Sunnis to open Al 
Qaeda “franchises” in places far removed from 
Iraq. There have been other dubious “accomplish- 
ments” as a result of the war. When Hussein was 
hanged at the end of 2006, he won posthumous 
fame as a Sunni hero. An Egyptian weekly pub- 
lished a commemorative edition that included a 
poster depicting the late dictator and captioned: 
“He lived heroically and died a man.” 

These developments have had variant impacts 
in societies where Sunnis and Shiites live side by 
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side. In prosperous Kuwait, the Shiites partici- 
pate in government, and the Shiite community is 
defined by several distinct orientations, ranging 
from secularism and quietism to radicalism. Some 
Kuwaiti Shiites follow the late and moderate Aya- 
tollah Muhammad. Shirazi; others support the Ira- 
nian regime; still others adhere to Arab religious 
authorities, such as Iraq’s Sistani. While relations 
among the sects in Kuwait are generally good, 
the Salafis (Sunnis who favor a return to an ear- 
lier, “purer” form of Islam) are usually hostile to 
the Shiites. In March 2007, a Kuwaiti Sunni cleric 
named Uthman al-Khamis announced plans to 
launch “Tibah” (disclosure), a new satellite chan- 
nel to warn Muslims of “the Shiite threat.” 

In Bahrain, where Shiites comprise 70 percent 
of the population but have suffered considerable 
discrimination by the government, Lebanon's Hez- 
bollah is extremely popular. Bahrain, though tiny 
in population, is strategically important to the 
United States. The Fifth Fleet is headquartered in 
Bahrain and many US Navy vessels are replenished 
and repaired there. A growing number of Bahrainis 
are expressing opposition to the American role 
in their country, and one can expect this opposi- 
tion to grow. In fact, Hezbollah’s al-Manar satellite 
station is the most popular source of news in the 
monarchy. Bahrain is the poorest of the small Arab 
Gulf states, and many of its disadvantaged Shiites 
are a rapt audience for Nasrallah. In Manama, the 
capital, at least three stores sell a variety of Hez- 
bollah literature, DvDs, tee shirts, and decorations. 
The Bahraini Shiites, moreover, boast a proud and 
long history of political and economic protests. 
The minority regime is firmly in place in Bahrain, 
but much will depend on how wisely it responds 
to inevitable calls for reform. 

Throughout the Middle East, reverbera- 
tions from the 2003 invasion of Iraq may last for 
decades. But an inexorable spread of Sunni-Shiite 
conflict is only the worst case, and frankly it is not 
very likely. One hopes imaginative political leaders 
will pursue enlightened and conciliatory policies. 
A spirit of conciliation is implied, for instance, in 
a recent observation by King Abdullah of Saudi 
Arabia: “If sectarianism deepens and spreads, its 
destructive effect will reflect on everyone. It will 
foster division, polarization, and isolationism. Our 
region will drown in a conflict whose outcome 
cannot be foreseen.” Equally important, if lead- 
ers in North America, Europe, and Asia are able to 
escape the conceptual prisons they have built for 
themselves, a less fractious future is possible. W 





The US and Iran: Back to Containment? 
SUZANNE MALONEY 


or US policy makers, the Islamic Republic 

of Iran has long represented a persistent 

threat but also a perennial opportunity. 
Throughout the 28 years of the Islamic Republic’ 
existence, each administration in Washington has 
tried its hand at creative diplomacy as a means 
of remedying Iran's official hostility to America’s 
interests, allies, and presence in the Middle East. 
In some cases, innovation has ended in disaster, 
such as the Iran-Contra affair of the 1980s. More 
often, it has simply been ineffective, with progress 
stalemated by Iran's convoluted internal politics, a 
lack of international consensus, and the depths of 
the differences between the two states. Ultimately, 
each US president has reverted to containment as 
the only durable mechanism for addressing the 
challenges posed by Tehran. 

And so it may go for the remainder of Presi- 
dent George W. Bush’s tenure in office. A first-term 
flirtation with the notion of extending “regime 
change” to Tehran ran aground on the shoals of 
Iraq's postwar chaos, and eventually gave way in 
2006 to a belated American embrace of diplomacy 
and multilateralism. With that effort equally unsuc- 
cessful in moderating Iranian behavior, the admin- 
istration appears to be settling for an approach that 
looks suspiciously like the containment policy of 
its predecessors. However, as Iran’s nuclear pro- 
gram advances at a frenzied pace and its influence 
in Iraq grows more entrenched and more lethal, 
Washington hawks are pressing the case for taking 
on Tehran. The waning months of the Bush presi- 
dency likely will be dominated by a debate over 
confrontation versus containment, and the conse- 
quences of that choice will define the landscape for 
American security in the Middle East. 


WAR DRUMS | 
The current flurry of war talk in Washington— 
Vice President Dick Cheney, for example, warned 
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on October 21 of “serious consequences” if Iran 
refuses to stop enriching uranium—can be traced 
to a variety of factors. Not the least of these are 
the American electoral calendar and the preference 
of both the Bush administration and the presiden- 
tial candidates to direct tough talk toward Tehran 
rather than address the painful policy options 
available next door in Iraq. Beneath the bellicose 
thetoric, however, also lies frustration with the 
results of the diplomatic initiative President Bush 
has undertaken to address the challenges emanat- 
ing from Iran. 

Since 2005, the administration has sought a 
comprehensive approach toward Tehran to deal 
with multiple issues of Us concern, including Iran's 
nuclear ambitions, its bankrolling of terrorism, its 
bid to assert itself as a regional hegemon, and its 
repression of its own citizenry. The strategy was 
intended to present Iranian leaders with a stark 
choice between moderation and isolation, and for 
a period Washington enjoyed unprecedented suc- 
cess in persuading a wide coalition of allies and 
international actors to support its efforts. In 2005 
Iran itself contributed greatly to uniting the world 
against it, with the election of a provocatively radi- 
cal president, Mahmoud Ahmadinejad. 

Yet, despite this international consensus, the 
American strategy has borne little fruit. In 2006 
Iran spurned an incentives package that included 
an offer of direct negotiations with Washington 
in exchange for Iran’s agreement to relinquish 
the uranium enrichment and reprocessing activi- 
ties that could enable it to produce material for a 
nuclear bomb. Tehran has subsequently flouted 
similar demands for suspension of enrichment 
from the United Nations Security Council. 

Meanwhile, Iran’s challenge to American inter- 
ests across the region has only intensified—particu- 
larly in Iraq, where the Us military has blamed Iran 
for supplying munitions that have killed Ameri- 
can soldiers. Proponents of military action against 
Tehran see the regime's defiance as evidence of its 
fundamental irrationality and implacable antago- 
nism toward US interests. These factors, they argue, 


make force the only effective tool in dealing with 
an Iran that is veering ever closer to the nuclear 
point of no return. 

In reality, the failure of us diplomacy to date 
reflects the flawed nature of the American strat- 
egy and its underlying assumptions. International 
consensus on Iran is broad, but ultimately not ter- 
ribly deep; while there is a shared aversion to an 
Iranian nuclear capability, opinions regarding the 
urgency of the threat remain quite diverse. Tehran 
appears to have correctly calculated that the regime 
can withstand the costs of whatever modest eco- 
nomic penalties the international community can 
agree on. Indeed, the impact of sanctions on Ira- 
nian decision making has been cushioned by the 
rising price of oil. And Washington has struggled 
to build consensus in favor of a third round of UN 
sanctions, given resistance in particular from Ger- 
many, Russia, and China. 

In addition to this lack of adequate and 
persuasive sticks, the US approach has been 
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matic means, its persistent stream of accusations 
has in fact made progress unlikely. 

Of course, the fatal flaw in the administration's 
strategy on Iran may have been its timing. By 
the time Washington found a way out of its self- 
imposed ideological prohibitions against dialogue 
with Tehran, Iran’s internal political scene had 
shifted dramatically to the right, with the nuclear 
issue playing a central role in that country’s fac- 
tional struggles. Decision making regarding Teh- 
rans negotiating strategy appears now to be in the 
hands of Iranians. who view accommodation as an . 
invitation to further pressure. 


THE WAY FORWARD 

As frustrating as the diplomatic course has 
proved, Washington has even fewer decent mili- 
tary options. More intensive efforts to pursue Ira- 
nian agents and weaponry inside Iraq are already 
under way, but they are necessarily constrained by 
the roles and interests of Iraqi leaders, whose rela- 


undermined by the tionships with Teh- 
contradictory nature ran are multifaceted 
of P age rE The sole beneficiaries of a military conflict _ eat 

an ea between Washington and Tehran would be e a ai 
Notwithstanding the forces of radical anti-Americanism. learned from Iraq's 
the 2006 diplomatic experience with its 


Overture, Ameri- 

can policy toward Tehran remains saddled with 
the administration’s fundamental rejection of the 
regime's legitimacy. This rejection is made clear 
by the administration’s big-ticket, high-profile 
program to support democratic change inside Iran 
and by its disdain for dialogue throughout most 
of the past seven years. Indeed, even as Secretary 
of State Condoleezza Rice was launching the 2006 
offer for negotiations on the nuclear program, 
she adamantly rejected any prospect of broader 
engagement with Tehran. No regime is likely to 
bargain away its deterrent capability as long as it 
believes that the other side’s ultimate objective is 
its own eradication. 

The American effort to pressure Iran to the 
negotiating table through economic, military, and 
diplomatic coercion also reflects a basic misread- 
ing of Iranian political dynamics. Incremental 
international pressure, particularly while the costs 
are generally bearable, is more likely to consoli- 
date the regime than splinter it, and Iran is more 
likely to escalate than concede when backed into a 
corner. If the administration ever genuinely hoped 
to resolve Iran’s nuclear ambitions through diplo- 


Osirak nuclear reac- 
tor, which Israeli aircraft bombed in 1981. Iran's 
nuclear installations are hardened, dispersed, and 
located near population centers. Given the failures 
of American intelligence in Iraq, there 1s little reason 
for confidence that any US strike would conclusively 
incapacitate Iran’s nuclear program. 

Whatever limited benefits might result from 
military action that delayed Iran’s capacity to 
cross the nuclear threshold, these would be over- 
whelmingly offset by a wide range of negative 
consequences. A military strike would galvanize 
Iran’s profoundly nationalistic population and 
thoroughly consolidate public support for the 
unpopular government. The regime's retaliatory 
reach would be felt throughout the region, partic- 
ularly by American allies in the Gulf and, through 
Iran’s ally Hezbollah, potentially in Lebanon and 
Israel as well. The aftermath, moreover, would 
almost surely doom any prospects for revitaliz- 
ing the Israeli-Arab peace process or achieving a 
stable outcome in Iraq. The sole beneficiaries of a 
military conflict between Washington and Tehran 
would be the forces of radical anti-Americanism 
throughout the Islamic world. 
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What are the alternatives? In the absence of bet- 
ter diplomatic or military options, Washington 
should revert to containment, the old standby of 
American policy toward Tehran. It is undoubtedly 
a second-best approach, relative to the prospect 
of some dramatic initiative that would provide a 
conclusive resolution of the Iranian challenge. Yet 
containment offers the considerable virtue of being 
an achievable aim of policy. By rebalancing US 
` security relationships with the Persian Gulf states, 
and giving priority to some sustainable posture in 
Iraq leading to.an exit strategy from that country, 
Washington can check Irans capacity for regional 
troublemaking and begin to shift the burden of any 
future sectarian instability onto Tehran. 

Effective containment of Iran must begin in the 
Persian Gulf, not with the sort of massive arms 
package that was the Bush administration’ recent 
response to regional uncertainty, but with a seri- 
ous effort to work with the Gulf states to shape 
a framework for long-term regional security. A 
key dimension of this effort must be articulating a 
credible vision for an inevitably downsized Us role 
` in Iraq as a means of building confidence among 
America’s Iraqi partners and regional allies. 

Financial pressures against Iran through a 
“coalition of the willing” can also play a role well 
beyond their relatively minimal economic cost to 
Tehran, by heralding the creeping return to isola- 
tion of a proud people. No one should be under 
any illusions that financial measures will quickly 
or decisively alter the leadership’s calculus. As 
part of a patient strategy of looking for diplomatic 
openings, however, sanctions can affect the balance 
of competing views within the Iranian regime. 

Containment also creates space over the 
longer term for more nimble diplomacy to have 
some impact. Iranian politics remains in a near- 
constant state of flux. In the lead-up to March 
2008 parliamentary elections and presidential bal- 
loting the following year, Tehran appears poised 
to shift toward the center in a potentially deci- 
sive fashion.. Moreover, in spite of the prevailing 


recalcitrance of the Ahmadinejad era, recent years 
have witnessed—for the first time in Iran's post- 
revolutionary history—public statements by the 
entire spectrum of the Iranian leadership in favor 
of dialogue with Washington. 

Ultimately, the failure of the Bush diplomatic 
initiative should not be seen as discrediting diplo- 
macy as a tool for dealing with Tehran. In fact, it is 
an earlier experience of the Bush administration’ 
that should be instructive about the potential pay- 
offs of a serious effort to engage Iran. The construc- 
tive relationship established between Washington 
and Tehran in the aftermath of the September 11, 
2001, attacks against the United States proved 
an essential component of defeating the Taliban 
in Afghanistan and forging a new government in 
Kabul. Unfortunately, the Bush administration's 
interest in engagement receded as it turned its 
focus toward the liberation of Iraq. 


FALSE CHOICES 

As Washington looks toward a new politi- 
cal era, the prospect for building new avenues 
of cooperation, with Tehran in a post—Iraq War 
future should not be discounted. The prospective 
choice for the international community between 
an Iranian bomb and bombing Iran, as French 
President Nicolas Sarkozy recently put it, is ulti- 
mately a false one. Such rhetoric only obscures 
the true dimensions of this critical dilemma, and 
treacherously narrows the options available to the 
international community. 

Equally false is the presumption that an atomic 
Iran would somehow become immune to the tac- 
tics of deterrence that have managed to prevent 
nuclear conflict with states as diverse and as dan- 
gerous as the Soviet Union, China, and Pakistan. 
The real challenge for Washington and its allies 
will be to devise a strategy that maximizes mul- 
tilateral diplomatic leverage for negotiating with 
Tehran, while restoring confidence in-the capacity 
of the United States and its allies to manage Iran's 
regional ambitions and impacts. a 
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. Is One Special Interest Special? 
WILLIAM W. FINAN JR. 


y first encounter with the term “the Israel 
Mi took place many years ago when I 

was an editorial assistant at this journal. 
I had been asked to edit a manuscript on US pol- 
icy toward the-Middle East written by a respected 
scholar at Georgetown. When I had finished my 
work I passed the marked- 
up pages to the magazine's 
editor. Carol Thompson, 
who had served in her posi- 
tion for some time, began to 
read. Suddenly she mumbled, “We're not going to 
have that in the magazine.” “What?” I asked. “The 
Israeli lobby. There's no Israeli lobby.” And with that 
she drew a line through the words with her well- 
chewed pencil. The author never complained. 

I didn’t argue with the decision—there was no 
room to do so. This was the only time an issue 
arose on which debate was not allowed. The term 
“Israel lobby” was anathema—tantamount, I 
understood intuitively, to pronouncing that a Jew- 
ish conspiracy controlled us policy. 

For many years a similar attitude kept in place 
a widespread media silence about the Israel lobby. 
No one has ever been so circumspect about the 
power wielded by the Cuban lobby, including its 
perceived ability to make or break a candidate’s 
electoral chances in the state of Florida. Calling 
attention to Cuban-American influence does not 
lead to charges of anti-Catholicism or racism. 
It is taken as a given that one can name it and 
acknowledge its power. The same holds true for 
the once mighty Taiwan lobby. 

It is unofficially acknowledged in Washington 
that the Israel lobby does wield power (even if 
this fact is rarely stated explicitly). And in Wash- 
ington, there is an attitude that power must not be 
antagonized. Although both the Israeli and Cuban 
lobbies have shown that they can exert real influ- 
ence and do real political damage to those who 
oppose them, it is the perception of how powerful 
they are that matters most. 
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The Israel Lobby and US Foreign Policy 
by John J. Mearsheimer and Stephen M. Walt. 
Farrar, Straus, and Giroux, 2007. 


The ambiguous relationship between Ameri- 
can policy in the Middle East (especially the deci- 
sion to invade Iraq) and a lobby that must not be 
named, wielding a power that should not be dis- 
cussed or criticized, has driven John Mearsheimer 
and Stephen Walt to write The Israel Lobby. The 
book is a lengthy develop- | 
ment of a similarly named 
article that appeared in 
the London Review of 
Books in 2006 and that 
occasioned an outpouring of vitriol, when the 
article was not just generally dismissed. People 
who found fault with the article will find fault 
with the book as well. 

Those who hoped that the book would develop 
the article’s argument into a comprehensive exami- 
nation not only of the Israel lobby, but of foreign 
lobbies generally and their effect on us foreign 
policy, will be dismayed to see that the focus has 
remained narrow. The authors may believe that this 
decision strengthens the book, but in the end it 
weakens it. Their unrelenting concentration on the 
Israel lobby, in the absence of comparative analy- 
sis of other lobbies such as the Cuban-American 
or the now all but defunct Taiwan lobby, fails to 
develop our understanding of the process of lobby- 
ing and its effects on foreign policy making. 

In The Israel Lobby, Mearsheimer and Walt 
miss a certain truth that Geoffrey Wheatcroft cap- 
tured in his 1996 book The Controversy of Zion: 
“Had Israel and the United States been old-regime 
autocracies, the relationship between them would 
have been based on calculations of interest, or 
brutal realpolitik, and it might even have been the 
healthier for it. Both were in fact modern mass 
democracies, with all that implied.” As much as 
Mearsheimer and Walt might wish the us-Israeli 
relationship were based solely on “calculations of 
interest”—especially by the United States—the fact 
that the countries are democracies means they are 
at the mercy of their citizens. Democracies, with 
citizenries that can be swayed politically by rheto- 
ric and emotion, can make good and bad choices, 
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especially when emotion is heightened by some- 
thing as momentous as a 9-11. 

Mearsheimer and Walt know this, of course— 
although The Israel Lobby may have its defects, it is 
written with a sophisticated understanding of how 
politics works. Early on, the authors concede that 
lobbying is to be expected: “The Israel lobby is not 
unique in its basic activities, only in its unusual level 
of influence.” In their view, the lobby’s influence 
contributed to the Bush administration's entering 
into the strategic catastrophe that is Iraq. This is a 
major charge, and the bulk of the book is devoted to 
demonstrating how the lobby got to the point that 
it could move the nation’s leadership—and a willing 
populace—to act so wrong-headedly, and with such 
deadly consequences for Iraqis and Americans. 

Mearsheimer and Walt define the lobby loosely: 
It is not an organized coalition with top-down 
directives issuing from some central Zionist entity. 
Indeed, the authors note that “the term ‘Israel lobby’ 
is itself somewhat misleading.” It is more a “loose 
coalition” of groups, some of which do directly 
lobby—the American Israel Public Affairs Com- 
mittee being the most obvious example. But it also 
includes what the authors call the “pro-Israel com- 
munity” or the “help Israel movement,” which do 
not directly lobby but do exert pressure in some of 
the myriad ways that pressure is often exerted by, 
yes, civil society (a term the authors do not use). 
This larger, loose coalition includes the so-called 
Christian Zionists who have visibly adopted Israel 
since the 1980s and have thrown their political 
might behind Israels core supporters. 


A RESERVOIR OF GOOD WILL 

But another factor, one that the authors do not 
deal with directly, contributes to US support for 
Israel, and that is a predisposition on the part of 
the American public to see Israel as an ally, and 
‘a special one at that: the scrappy fighter defend- 
ing biblically given land against hateful Arabs who 
resort to terror when defeated conventionally, the 
valiant, hardworking immigrant who has made the 
desert bloom and planted the flag of democracy in 
the heart of a “bad neighborhood.” 

It is a caricature, to be sure, one that springs 
in part from Leon Uris’s Exodus. Yet this attitude, 
this affinity for Israel, is embedded in America as 
a default disposition toward that country. A simi- 
lar affinity helps Cuban-Americans sway US policy 
toward the island, a communist nation like the 
People’s Republic of China—with which the United 
States has full diplomatic and flourishing economic 


relations. Undergirding sympathy for Israel, more- 
over, is the memory of the Holocaust, whose sur- 
vivors, along with the descendants of those who 
perished or fled, comprise an important part of the 
“loose coalition.” In other words, the Israel lobby 
is able to play an important role in America’s back- 
ing of Israel not because of its immense powers, but 
because the United States is already bending in Isra- 
els direction. Indeed, support for Israel has become 
a political imperative for both parties. 

A similar attitude is manifest in media coverage. 
Kathleen Christison, in her 1999 book Perceptions 
of Palestine, quotes a journalist who had worked 
in Jerusalem in the early 1980s. He noted that the ` 
“self-perpetuating nature of the conventional wis- ` 
dom on Palestinian-Israeli issues was built into the 
system. Editors, he maintained, were concerned 
not to be out of step with other media and there- 
fore expected their correspondents to report what 
other journalists reported. Being attentive to what 
others reported initiated newcomers into what - 
passed for ‘facts’ in the Middle East, he said. ‘They | 
obediently learned to file story after story that were 
but part of a larger story, hatched from a line of 
logic they had brought in on the plane with them.” 
This is how a certain narrative on Israel, the Pal- 
estinians, and the Middle East has been generated 
and remains in place today. 

The political imperative to support Israel will 
continue until some sharp disjunction occurs to 
disrupt it. The rich and well-entrenched Taiwan 
lobby faded from importance after Richard Nixon 
and Henry Kissinger unseated Taipei as the cen- 
ter of America’s China policy and made Beijing the 
focus of US national interest in Asia. A similar geo- 
political disjunction is unlikely to take place in the 
Middle East (though, conceivably, in what would 
be a historical irony for the neoconservatives, a 
peaceful and democratic Iraq, birthed by American 
blood, could take center stage as a vital US interest, 
supplanting Israel). 

Another potential disjunction, equally unlikely, 
would be the arrival of a Palestinian Gandhi or Man- 
dela. Someone of this stature could inspire a new 
media narrative, a new political reality, and, most 
important, a new perception among Americans of 
Israel and Palestine. The media’ focus might change 
from suicide bombers and Hamas militants to Pales- - 
tinian innocents and the despair and poverty of the © 
occupied territories. The Israel lobby, like the Tai- - 
wan lobby, would still exist—but it would have less 
of the moral force and political traction that have 
made it appear so powerful. = 





October 2007 


1 INTERNATIONAL 


Oct. 12—The Nobel Peace Prize is awarded to former US Vice 
President Al Gore and the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change in recognition of “their efforts to build up and dis- 
seminate greater knowledge about man-made climate change.” 
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; and government employees, klng 12. The Tahban clarm 
responsibility, as they did for a smular attack 3 days earlier 
that resulted in the deaths of 30, mostly soldiers. 

* Oct. 12—The German parhament votes overwhelmmegly to 
maintain the country’s force of 3,500 troops m Afghanistan for 

a another year. Public opmmion m Germany supports bringing 

the troops home. 


` TARGENTINA 

a Oct. 28—Cnstina Fernández de Kirchner, wife of President 
Néstor Kirchner, wins a presidental election with 45% of the 
vote. Her closest challenger, Congresswoman Elisa Card, 
receives 23%. Fernández de Kirchner will be Argentina’s first 
elected female president. 


CHINA 

Oct. 12—The Communist Party announces 4 new members 
have been chosen to jom the Politburo Committee. 
Only 1 of the 4 1s seen as a close ally of President Hu Jintao. 
Another of the new members, Xi Jinping, is tipped as likely to 
succeed Hu. 


~* COSTA RICA 


Oct. 7—In a referendum, voters approve a free trade pact with 
the United States, with 51% voting m favor. 


- ECUADOR - 

Oct. 15—It 1s announced that, in September elections for an 
assembly charged with rewriting the nation’s constitution, the 
party of President Raphael Correa won a resounding victory. 
The new charter is likely to reduce the power of the legislature, 
which has forced presidents from office 3 trmes m a decade. 


~ : INDIA 

Jide: 27 avis achels EE aoldiens andipalce dies 
"4, fire into a crowd at a soccer game in the eastern part of the 

county, lalling 17. 


"IRAN 


~ “:,Oct. 13—Ayatollah Ali Khameini, the supreme leader of Iran, 


calls for a Muslim boycott of a US-sponsored peace confer- 
_} ence scheduled for November 

y Oct. 25—The administration of US President George W. Bush 

+ designates as supporters of terrorism the Quds Force of Iran's 
Islamic Revolutionary Guard Corps, along with 4 Iranian state- 
owned banks. The move 1s percetved by some as an incremen- 
tal step toward a potennal US mihtary strike agamst Iran. 


IRAQ 

Oct. 1—A government source, along with independent monitor- 
ing groups, reports that civilian deaths dropped precipitously 
in September compared to August. Figures from the various 
sources show drops ranging from 29% to 50%. The US mili- 
tary attributes the decline in deaths to this year’s increase in 
American troops. 

Oct. 6—A peace agreement 1s reached between Moktada al- 
Sadr and Abdul Aziz Hakim, 2 Shiite leaders whose militias 
(respectively, the Mahdi Army and the armed wing of the 
Supreme Islamic Iraqi Council) have frequently engaged m 
violence against each other. 

Oct. 8—British Prime Minister Gordon Brown announces that 1/2 
of Bnitain’s 5,000 troops m Iraq will be withdrawn by spring of 
2008. A semor British official later says there 1s no guarantee 
the 2,500 troops who remain will stay m Iraq beyond 2008. 

Oct. 29—A suicide bomber on a bicycle kills 29 policemen in 
Baquba, the capital of Diyala province Separately, a suicide 
bomber halls 7 people near Baghdad. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Oct 2—South Korean President Roh Moo-hyun arrives in 
Pyongyang for 3 days of talks with North Korean officials, 
tncluding the country’s leader, Kim Jong IL It 1s only the 2nd 
meeting between the top leaders of the 2 Koreas, the 1st hav- 
ing come in 2000. At the end of the meetings, the 2 sides 
announce an agreement to cooperate on economic projects 

Oct. 3—A deal 1s announced between North Korea and the 5 
countnes negotiating with Pyongyang over its nuclear capa- 
bilittes—the United States, Chma, South Korea, Japan, and 
Russia. The agreement calls for North Korea to disable all its 
nuclear faciHtes by year’s end according to a specific tmetable 


The deal proceeds from agreements previously announced. 


NEPAL 

Oct 5—A scheduled Nov. 22 election to choose an assembly 
to draft a new constitution is postponed No new date ts 
announced. The delay comes because former Maoist rebels 
insist on abolishing the country’s monarchy immediately, 
while the Nepali Congress, the largest party in the governing 
coalition, advocates abohshing the monarchy only as part of 
the new constitution. 


PAKISTAN 

Oct 2—President Pervez Musharraf announces Lt. Gen. Ashfaq 
Parvez Kayani will succeed him as chief of the country’s mili- 
tary if he is reelected as president Musharraf also announces 
an amnesty law that clears opposition leader and former 
Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto of corruption charges The 
Moves are seen as to mut opposition to Musharraf's 
reelection effort, which has been challenged in the Supreme 
Court and has provoked the resignations of 80 members of 
the National Assembly. 

Oct. 4—Musharraf’s government announces a plan that 
includes, along with amnesty for Bhutto and many others 
charged with corruption between 1988 and 1999, permission 
for Bhutto to return from exile to participate in parliamentary 
elections. The deal leaves open the’possibility of a power- 
sharing agreement between Musharraf and Bhutto. 
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Oct. 6—In presidential voung by the National Assembly and 
provincial assemblies, Musharraf receives about 98% of the 
votes cast, giving him another term in office. However, the 
Supreme Court still must decide whether ıt was constitutional 
for hrm to run for reelection without first grving up his post as 
head of the army. All candidates except Musharraf withdrew 
from the race and all opposition parties boycotted the voting. 

Oct. 7—Clashes between secunty forces and militants kill at 
least 58 in tnbal areas of North Waziristan, which borders 
Afghanistan and harbors members of Al Qaeda and the Tal- 
iban Musharraf is under pressure from the US to intensify 
efforts to combat these groups. 

Oct 18—Bhutto returns to Pakistan Just hours later, as she 
travels along a parade route tn Karachi, 2 bombs explode, kll- 
ing at least 134 Bhutto is unhurt. 


POLAND 

Oct. 22—Pnme Minister Jaroslaw Kaczynski concedes defeat in 
parhamentary elections as an opposition party, Civic Platform, 
wins 41% of the vote compared to 32% for Kaczynski Law 
and Jusuce Party. The new prime minister 1s likely to be Cric 
Platforms Donald Tusk Kaczynski’s twin brother Lech will 
remain president 


RUSSIA 

Oct. 1—President Vladimir Putm announces he will run for 
parliament in next year’s elections and perhaps become prime 
minister The Russian constitution bars Putm from seeking a 
3rd consecutive term as president, but as prime minister he 


might effectively retain the power he now holds 


SUDAN 

Oct. 11—Members of the Sudan People’s Liberation Movement, 
a group that until a peace accord 2 years ago had been in 
rebelhon agamst the central government, pull out of a unity 
government The withdrawal is motivated by dissatisfaction 
with the handling of issues such as ou! profits. © 

Oct. 27—At a peace conference in Libya aimed at ending con- 
flict in Sudan’s Darfur region, the government promises a uni- 


lateral cease-fire The pledge is greeted with skepticism, and 
the conference's usefulness ıs m question because many rebel 
leaders do not attend. 


TURKEY 

Oct 7—After the army kills a suspected Kurdish rebel leader, 
rebels launch an attack that kills 13 soldiers It is not clear if 
the attack 1s carried out from bases m Turkey or in northern 
‘Iraq, but the event increases pressure on the government to 
launch a military mcursion into Iraq's Kurdish region 

Oct 10—In the US Congress, the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee votes to condemn as genocide Turkeys mass lulings 
of Armenians during World War I. The vote provokes angry 
protests from Turkey The White House launches a lobbying 
effort to prevent the full House from adopting the resolution 
Over the coming days, support for the measure collapses. 

Oct. 17—In the parliament, a measure authorizing Turkish 
military operations in Kurdish Iraq is passed by a vote of 507 
to 19. 

Oct. 21—Kurdish separatists associated with the Kurdistan 

Workers Party (PKK) kill 12 Turkash soldiers in an assault 

Just miles from the Iraqi border. The army launches an attack 

in response, which the government says kills 32 militants US 

Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice implores Turkey not to 

undertake military action in Iraq. 


UKRAINE l 

Oct 15—After final results of September parliamentary voung 
are announced, 2 pro-Western parties say they have formed 
a coalition that will allow Yulia Trmoshenko, a former prime 
mmister and heroine of the country’s 2004 Orange Revolu- 
tion, to return to her former job. 


UNITED STATES 
Oct. 31—The Federal Reserve Bank lowers short-term inter- 
est rates by 1/4 of a point, to 4.5%. The rate cut is intended 
to promote growth amid fears that an ongommg disruption 
in credit markets will harm the broader economy. The bank 
warns Investors not to expect another cut soon ' a 
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